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DEMOCRITUS AND THE ORIGINS OF MORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The fragments of Democritus constitute the most important body 
of material for the history of philosophical ethics and psychology before 
the dialogues of Plato. This fact has not received the attention it de- 
serves, largely because interest in Democritus has focused on his physical 
doctrines. The physical theory is known to us from Aristotle and the 
doxography, but the fragments themselves speak primarily about mat- 


ters of conduct, moral psychology, and the conditions of happiness. Now. 


of pre-Platonic philosophers whose written work has reached us, only 
Heraclitus and Democritus deal with such themes. We have every reason 
to believe that Socrates did so too, but there is no pre- Platonic documen- 
tation for his views. Of course, we also have ethical and psychological 
comments in the works of fifth century orators, poets, and historians and 
in the occasional words of a sophist such as Antiphon arguing that justice 
is not advantageous. But before the dialogues of Plato, the only substan- 
tial texts dealing with ethics and psychology from a speculative or philo- 
sophical point of view, and hence the oldest documents in the history of 
moral philosophy properly speaking, are the fragments of Heraclitus and 
Democritus. 

The utterances of the dark Ephesian are unquestionably superb, 
but they are brief, enigmatic, and chronologically remote. Democritus is 
a contemporary of Socrates, and his literary remains are considerably 
more abundant than those of any other fifth century philosopher. They 
provide us with our best evidence for the level that had been reached by 
moral reflection in the lifetime of Socrates. They permit us to imagine 
the kind of thing Socrates himself might have said; hence their study will 
be useful for reconstructing the background for Plato’s own work. Even if 
Plato had not read the books from which these quotations are taken 
(which seems to me most unlikely), they faithfully reflect, in a way the 
dialogues cannot do, the climate of opinion within which Plato’s ideas 
took shape and which he could take for granted as the starting poirit for 
his own work. 
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What I propose, then, is to exploit these texts as a documentary 
source for moral psychology in the age of Socrates. In order to keep the 
issue of documentation in sharp focus, I must largely ignore the figure of 
Socrates himself. We can study connections between Heraclitus and De- 
mocritus, between Democritus and Plato, and even between Democritus 
and Epicurus on the firm basis of a comparison between texts written by 
the philosopher himself. But in the case of Socrates, we have neither his 
own words nor any reliable fifth century report. Once we begin to use 
fourth century texts (i.e., Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle) as the the basis for 
a comparison between Socrates and Democritus, we take our stand on 
slippery ground. For we must then somehow settle by conjecture the 
question how far our fourth century source is literally faithful to his fifth 
century subject, and there is no way to check such a conjecture. So I will 
leave untouched the issue of whether Socrates influenced Democritus, or 
conversely. I am inclined to believe that they are quite independent of 
one another, but I would not know how to argue this point. 

Before we consider the texts, there is a word to be said about the 
nature of the evidence. The documentation concerning Democritus is 
unlike that for any other early thinker. Plato never mentions his name.! 
Aristotle and Theophrastus discuss his physical doctrines at length but 
are silent concerning his moral philosophy.? Only the Hellenistic doxog- 
raphy, reflected in Cicero, Arius Didymus, Diogenes, and Clement (DK 
A 169, 167, 1.45, B4), offers a brief summary of what is there construed 
as his theory of the telos or ultimate goal of human life. On the other 
hand, very few of the nearly 300 surviving fragments deal with physical 
theory at all; the vast majority discuss topics in ethics and moral psychol- 
ogy. This anomalous situation is further complicated by the fact that 86 


brief quotations are preserved in a collection attributed not to Democri- +, 
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tus but to “Demokrates.” More than one-third of these quotations are `Y, 


found also in Stobáeus, where they are cited'under the name of Democri- | 
‘tus. Stobaeus is our only source for another 100 fragments on moral fi 


psychology, including some that are recognized as inauthentic.? All this 


'Some scholars have concluded that Plato's silence bespeaks ignorance. Diogenes 
Laertius (IX.40 = DK 68.A 1) assumes that it is deliberate, and I think he must be right. 


*The silence of Theophrastus is easy to understand, since his doxography deals only i : 


with natural philosophy. Aristotle’s attitude is more puzzling, given his great interest in 
Democritus’ physical theory. Apparently he found the ethical writings not to his taste, 
perhaps because they seemed so wholly superseded by Plato's dialogues. 

*See Stobaeus IV.41, 59 (cited in DK after B 288) and IV.50, 80-81 (after B 296). 
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DEMOCRITUS AND THE ORIGINS OF MORAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 


gives grounds for suspicion, and some scholars (most recently Guthrie*) 
have expressed doubts about both collections. The problem is too com- 
plex for a full discussion here, and I can only briefly state my conclusions. 

l. The bulk of the Stobaeus fragments, including all of the longer 
quotations (with the possible exception: of B 297, on which I suspend 
judgment), seem to me clearly genuine. This judgment is based in the 
first instance on a sense for Democritus’ style after many re-readings of 
the fragments, together with a feeling for what fits into the conceptual 
climate of the late fifth century. Although this judgment is inevitably 
subjective, it seems to be shared by most (not all) of the scholars who have 
spent much time with the fragments. And the stylistic jadgment can be 
confirmed by two more objective criteria: (a) the use made of Heracli- 
tean phrases in B 171 and B 236, the significance of which will be dis- 
cussed below, and (b) the echoes of Democritus in the writings of Epi- 
curus. It turns out that in his ethics Epicurus is scarcely less dependent on 
Democritus than in his physics. In at least one case there is a striking 
verbal parallel: Bpaxéa codo TUxn napsurnírtet in Epicurus Kyria 
Doxa 16 is directly modeled on Baia $povnoei TUXN náxerat in Demo- 
critus B 119.5 And in many cases there is a close coincidence of thought.$ 
These parallels have been much discussed, and it is generally agreed that 
they are to be explained by the influence of Democritus’ work on Epi- 
curus.? In this respect we have excellent evidence for the authenticity of 
about a dozen fragments from the Stobaeus collection. 


*W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, 11 (Cambridge 1965) 489-92. 
Guthrie's skepticism has not been generally followed. See recently David B. Claus, To- 
ward the Soul (Yale 1981) 142-48, and J. C. B. Gosling and C. C. W. Taylor, The Greeks 
on Pleasure (Oxford 1982) 27 f. For an early expression of more moderate skepticism, see 


"A H. von Arnim's review of Natorp's Die Ethika des Demokritos in Göttingische gelehrte 
i| Anzeigen (1894) 881-90, who is rightly suspicious of the Demokrates collection (p. 887), 


but recognizes that the Stobaeus collection contains some material whosé authenticity is 


| much better established (pp. 884, 886). For a full review of the scholarship on authenticity 


down to 1948, see W. Schmid and O. Stáhlin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur VY, 
1.5, pp. 251-53. | 

"This was seen long ago by Usener in his Epicurea (1881) 396; cf. Diels’ citation of B 
119. Note that B 119 is quoted not only by Dionysios but also by Stobaeus; Stobaeus’ text is 
fuller and more accurate. 

For examples compare B 174 and B 215 with Epicurus K. D. 17 and 34; B 176 with 
Epist. 111.134; B 199 and 208 with fr. 496 Usener; B 223 with Ep. 111.130, K.D. 15,21 etc.; 
B 224 (and 202) with Sent. Vat. 35, fr. 204 Usener; B 234 with S. V. 65; B 246 with Ep. 
111.131, fr. 602 Usener, etc.; B 283 with fr. 202 Usener; B 284 with S. V. 68. 

"See R. Philippson, "Demokrits Sittensprüche," Hermes 59 (1924) 367-419; P. von 
der Mühll, "Epikurs Kuptou 8óEat und Demokrit,” in Ausgewählte Kleine Schriften (= 
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.2. The situation is not the same for the shorter maxims, including. 


most of those in the "Demokrates" collection. These are on the whole less 
convincing, both in style and content, and some of them seem clearly to 
be alien intrusions. Thus, B 45 ("He who doesi injustice is more miserable 
than he who suffers it"), B 49 (“It is hard to be ruled by one's inferior"), 
and B 73 ("Righteous eros desires the beautiful without hybris") strike 
me as too specifically Platonic to be authentic: one would have to sup- 
pose that Democritus had read not only the Gorgias but also the Repub- 
lic and the Symposium ox Phaedrus.? There seem to be no clear parallels 
to the "Demokrates" fragments in Epicurus, and the two Heraclitean 

echoes in these maxims have a mechanical quality that is ane unlike 
those in the Stobaeus collection.? 

3. Since the suspicious Demokrates aphorisms B 49 and B 73 are 
among those which are also cited by Stobaeus, it seems clear that both 
collections are contaminated. On the other hand, many of the shorter 
maxims in both sets are simply summary statements of views more fully 
expressed in the longer quotations.!? To this extent even the Demokrates 
collection contains authentic material. But it testifies to a process of sim- 
plification and adulteration that had already begun in the generaly su- 
perior collection we find reflected i in Stobaeus." 


Schweiz. Beiträge zur Altertumswissenschaft Heft 12, Basel 1975) 871-77; Diskin Clay, 
"Epicurus". Küpta Aofa XVII," GRBS 13 (1972) 60 f. I am grateful to Diskin Clay for 
calling my attention to these parallels. 

8Of course, one might try to defend B 45, 49, and 73 by claiming that Democritus 
and Plato are independently preserving an opinion of the historical Socrates. But to ern- 
bark on this kind of pseudohistorical conjecture is precisely to abandon the documentary 
approach that I am advocating here. In the case of Demokrates B 83, "The cause of 
wrongdoing (hamartia) is ignorance of what is better," the Socratic- Platonic influence is 


obvious; and the doctrine seems to contradict Democritus’ own account of akrasiai in B 234 


(see below, p. 16). 

3Demokrates B 64 (moiol rtoAupa8éeq voüv OUK Éxouoiv) and B 65 (noAuvoinv, 
oU rtoAupa8ínv AOKEEIV xpi) represent feeble imitations of Heraclitus fr. 40 DK., 

Thus Demokrates B 84 is an abridgment of the important statements on self- 
respect, B 244 and 264. The clearest case of authentic material in “Demokrates” is B 36, 
which consists of two out of the three sentences that form B 187, one of Democritus’ most 
distinctive comments on body and soul. Another plausible Demokrates text is B 98, £vóq 
pin &uvetoU kpécoov aEuvétov rtüvtov, where a Heraclitean thought is expressed in 


Heraclitean language. But in this case the thought is not original enough to is its ' 


authenticity. 

"Diskin Clay points out that the relationship of Epicurus’ Vatican Sayings to his 
Kyriai Doxai shows a similar process: the Vatican collection gives shorter, more diverse 
material, which in at least one case (S. V. 36) cannot be a quotation. How did the Democri- 
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| 

| 

| 4. It is normally only the longer fragments that permit us to recog- 

| nize with some confidence the style and viewpoint of a fifth century au- 
thor. Hence, with rare exceptions,!? I shall use the shorter quotations 
only to support or clarify views that can be documented from the longer 
texts. Any interpretation that relies primarily or exclusively on brief 
maxims of the “Demokrates” type is bound to rest on shaky ground.'!? 

Turning now to the fragments, I begin with a survey of the princi- 

pal themes to be illustrated here: 


l. Soul and body as a pair, with soul as superior. 

2. The soul using the body as its instrument. 

3. The soul as seat of happiness and suffering, reason and emotion, 
character and intelligence. 

4. Psychic combat against pleasure or strong emotion, with action 
and decision determined by the factor that prevails. 

5. Desire and pleasure as reciprocals. Desire itself conceived as a 
lack or need. 

6. Reason and sense perception as distinct modes of cognition. 


tean collections originate? We do not know. P. von der Mühll was inclined to believe that 
Democritus himself composed a book of maxims (hypotheka:): see von der Mühll (note 7 
above, p. 374), following Friedländer in Hermes 48 (1915) 603-16. Philippson (note 7 
above, p. 409) thought of a disciple. More recently Zeph Stewart has suggested that the 
Cynics helped preserve and transform these collections. See "Democritus and the Cynics” 
in HSPh 63 (1958) 179-91. But Stewart also recognizes that some of Stobaeus' material has 
come to him "through another and better protected excerpting tradition" (p. 191, n. 44). 
For a different view of the tradition, see S. Luria, "Zur Frage der materialistischen Be- 
gründung der Ethik bei Demokrit," Deutsche Akademie Berlin, Altertumswissenschaft 44 
(1964) 4. 3 | 

I?E.g., B 188 is confirmed by the quotation in Clement (B 4); B 171 and 236 are 
authenticated by their use of Heraclitus. B 158 is in an entirely different category, since it 
is not an anthology maxim but a blended quotation in Plutarch; and here again we have a 
Heraclitean echo. 

This seems to me to undermine some of the principal conclusions in Vlastos' 
brilliant reconstruction in "Ethics and Physics in Democritus," PAR 54 (1945) 578-92, 
and 55 (1946) 53-64. See, for example, his heavy reliance there (1945, pp. 587-92) on B 74 
("Accept nothing pleasant, unless it is beneficial") and B 69 ("For human beings what is 
good and true is the same for all; what is pleasant is different for different people"), both 
from the Demokrates collection and unparalleled in the longer fragments. Similar scru- 
ples arise for the use of these maxims by C. C. W. Taylor, "Pleasure, Knowledge and 
Sensation in Democritus," Phronesis 12 (1967) 16 f. and 25 f.; and likewise in Gosling and 
Taylor (note 4 above, pp. 31 f. and 34 f.). In what follows, these works by Vlastos, Taylor, 
and Gosling and Taylor will be cited by the author's name alone. Similarly for Claus, 
Toward the Soul (cited in note 4 above). 
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7. Rational thought and emotion or desire as distinct principles of 
motivation. | 
8. Democritus' conception of virtue and the good life. 


Except in connection with the last theme, I shall not be primarily 
concerned with Democritus' originality as a thinker, though I will touch 
on this point. My aim is to exploit the fragments as evidence for the 
general level reached by moral psychology in the age of Socrates. The 
issue of originality could be adequately dealt with only on the basis of a 
much fuller comparison with contemporary authors. 


l. Soul and body as a pair, with soul as superior 


Here there is no doubt that both the parallel and the contrast be- 
tween body and soul are part of the common conceptual equipment of 
Democritus' generation: the evidence from Antiphon the orator, Lysias, 
and Gorgias is unambiguous.!* And the view of the soul as in some sense 
superior is also common to other authors; after all, psyche connotes life, 
while soma designates the corpse. What is more striking is the peculiar 
twist that Democritus gives to this superiority. 


B 187. It is fitting for men to take more account of the soul than of the 
body. For the perfection of soul corrects the inferior condition of the body. 
But strength of body without calculation (logzsmos) makes the soul no 
better. 


Note the suggestion here that the excellence of the psyche lies in reason- 
ing or prudence—in other words, that virtue is knowledge. But we are 
even more directly reminded of Socrates’ insistence in the Apology that 
one should be concerned “neither for bodies nor for wealth before or to 
the same degree as making one’s psyché as good as possible,” since “excel- 
lence (arete) is not produced from wealth, but from excellence men ac- 
quire wealth and all other goods.” 5 The two texts are sufficiently differ- 


See, e.g., Gorgias Helen 1: “the adornment of body is beauty, of soul it is wis- 
dom.” Full documentation in Claus, ch. 4 (pp. 141 ff.). How old is this body-soul parallel- 
ism? With a different terminology it can be traced back as far as Xenophanes fr. 23: “one 
god ... not similar to mortals in shape (demas) nor in thought (noema)." 

Ap. 20B. C£. Vlastos (1945) 580, with n. 16. Note that aret? (of the soul) in the 
Apology corresponds neatly to teleotes and ameinon (psyche), contrasted with mochthe- 
rie, in B 187. For the general thought, see also Protagoras 813A ff., esp. 313A: "the 
psyche, on which all your affairs depend for turning out well or ill." There is a more 
rigorous development of the thought of B 187 in Republic X: “The evil (pon@ria) of the 
body will not produce psychic evil in the soul" (610A5), where a Democritean premise is 
used in the proof of immortality! 


- 
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ent for neither to count as a verbal echo of the other, but they agree in 
defending the greater importance of psychic excellence in terms of its 
causal priority: the soul is the source of other goods. 

We have a much closer parallel to B 187 in Republec III, as Natorp 
noticed long ago. At the beginning of the discussion of gymnastics Socra- 
tes remarks: “It does not seem to me the case that, when a body is in good 
shape (chreston), it will by its own excellence make the soul good; but on 
the contrary, a good soul renders by its excellence the body as good as 
possible” (403D). Here we have precisely the thought of B 187, and the 
resemblance is too close to be a chance coincidence. It is just possible that 
both authors are following a common source; the notion that intelligent 
living can preserve or restore health is a familiar enough idea in this 
period. !® But the exact parallelism of negative and affirmative clauses is 
most naturally explained by the assumption that one author is echoing 
another, perhaps unconsciously. If B 187 is authentic, Plato must be the 
debtor here, and everything points in that direction. For B 187 expresses 
a crucial Democritean doctrine, the conception of the psyche as agent or 
guiding principle of the body. (See B 159, cited in the next section.) For 
Plato, on the other hand, the passage quoted from Republic HI is a 
casual remark introduced solely to justify the more extensive treatment 
of music as training for the psyche. Plato will end this discussion by re- 
jecting this contrast and insisting instead that gymnastics too aims to 
train the soul (410C-411E). 

The notion that the soul rules or controls the body is always taken 
for granted by Plato and never argued for. (See, e.g., Phaedo 94B4-6.) 
One might suppose that it is an idea he got from Socrates; I want to 
suggest that he got it from Democritus: this is an idea Democritus had 
developed so systematically that Plato can take it for granted.” If it had 
been a specifically Socratic claim, he would have been less inclined to 
take it for granted. For his general practice is to argue for Socratic con- 


'6See Antiphon fr. 2 (cited below in note 17) and the medical literature on regimen. 

"Democritus is developing a common view: "For all human beings the mind 
(gnöme) leads the body both to health and disease and to all other things" (Antiphon fr. 
2). But note that Antiphon does not mention the Psyche here. I can find no pre-Platonic 
parallel to Democritus’ systematic emphasis on the causal responsibility of the psyche. 
Where the soul is mentioned in connection with medical regimen, it tends to be the object, 
not the subject, of therapy. See Claus, pp. 150-53. 

It is often assumed that Plato was ignorant of Democritus’ work. As far as I can see, 
this assumption is based largely on an over-interpretation of B 116 (= D.L. IX.36): “I 
went to Athens, and no one knew me.” (What Diogenes claims in this connection is that 
Democritus was unknown £o Socrates, not to Plato!) I think the parallel between B 187 and 
Rep. III, 403D is enough by itself to prove this assumption false. 
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clusions from premises which his interlocutor is prepared to accept. I 
think that Democritus must be, behind the scenes, one of Plato’s princi- 
pal interlocutors in the early dialogues. As the major philosopher of the 
previous generation, he is in some respects an opponent against whom 
Socratic theses must be defended. But in other respects Democritus has 
decisively prepared the way for Plato's own restatement of the Socratic 
notion of soul tendance. 


2. The soul using the body as its instrument 


This is the moral equivalent of Democritus’ physical doctrine, re- 
ported by Aristotle, that the psyche i is the cause of motion in the body. 18 
The fragments express this view only in moral terms. 


B 159 [from Plutarch]. If the body takes the soul to court, accusing it of all 
the pain and suffering of a lifetime, and he [sc. Democritus] is to be judge 
of the case, he would gladly find the soul guilty for having ruined the body 
with neglect and dissolved it with drunkenness, for having debauched and 
distracted it with sensual indulgence; just as the user of a tool (organon) or 
equipment in’ bad condition is held responsible for its reckless misuse. 


The trial of the psyche, accused by the body of criminal neglect, is one of 
Democritus’ more picturesque inventions, comparable to the dialogue 
between the senses and the mind ( phren), from which we have the mem- 
orable line: “Poor mind, you overthrow us but you take. your convictions 
from us: our overthrow is your fall” (B 125). The imagery of the lawcourt 
in B 159 parallels that of the wrestling match in B 125. The surprising 

note in the contrast between body and soul is that the psyche figures here 
as source of vice and corruption for the very same reason that it is the 
source of virtue and health in B 187: the soul is in charge of the body and 
must be held responsible. The causal relation here is precisely that ex- 
pressed i in Plato’s doctrine that the soul rules the body, but. by emphasiz- 
ing the harm that the soul may cause, Democritus turns the point of this 
doctrine against the rather different view that we know from the Phaedo 
and elsewhere — that the body is (in Vlastos’ phrase) a moral nuisance, 


/54.405*6-9, 405*10, 406^16, 20-22, etc. See DK A.101 and 104. As Vlastos 
points out (1945, p. 579, n. 9), Plato later adopts this view in his own definition of the soul 
as self-mover and source of motion (Phaedrus 245E). Unfortunately, I can find no clear 
trace of thé physical doctrine in the fragments. B 191, which speaks of the kznésezs of soul, 
describes i it only as moved (by extreme experiences), not as cause of motion. 
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the source of sensual indulgence and psychic pollution.!? Now if B 159 
preserves an authentic statement of Democritus, which seems to me cer- 
tain, it cannot be directed against the Phaedo. Is it directed against the 
historical Socrates? Or, more plausibly, is it directed against some older, 
quasi-Orphic view of the body as tomb or prison of the soul??? We do not 
know. What we can recognize in B 159 is a negative attitude to the psyche 
which would be antipathetic to Plato. But we also recognize a view of the 
body as organon, the tool or instrument of the soul, which Plato and 
Aristotle can take for granted.?! In Plato and Aristotle, the metaphor 
of the "tool" is faded or fading; in Democritus it is vivid and probably 
original. 

The negative and (to speak anachronistically) anti-Platonic ten- 
dency is conspicuous in another fragment that focuses on a mind-body 
contrast. 


B 223. What the body (skenos, habitation) requires is available to all with- 
out toil and trouble. What requires toil and trouble and makes life painful 
is not what the body longs for (hzmezretaz) but what (is desired by) the bad 
grasp?? of the mind (gnome). 


m TE a a a 


The personification of the body here as subject of desires is not strictly 
compatible with its role as passive instrument of the psyche. We will see 
that such inconsistency is typical for Democritus’ references to desire. 
The term gnome here (for “mind,” “thought,” or "cognition") occurs 
where B 187 and 159 would lead us to expect psyche. I think it would be a 
mistake to regard the two terms as synonymous, though they may have 
been competitors in this period as expressions for the emerging notion of 


'SVlastos (1945, p. 579), with references to Plato in n. 13. Note that this view is 
potentially inconsistent with the doctrine that the soul controls the body. In the Republic, 
Plato eliminates the inconsistency by transferring sensual appetite from the body to a 
distinct part of the psyche. The Timaeus attempts to reconcile both views by explaining 
the "mortal" aspects of the psyche as a consequence of its presence in the body (42A ff., 
484, etc.). 

?"Compare Democritus’ designation of the body as skénos, the tent or habitation (of 
the psyche). Whether or not this terminology is original with him, it is in any case justified 
by his physical doctrine. It also seems to be directed against any view of the body as tomb, 
prison, or place of exile. For Democritus, only in the body can the soul be at home. 

?! Rep. VI, 508B3: the eye as the most sun-like among "the organa for the senses”; so 
also Theaet. 184D4, 185A5, etc. Cf. Aristotle DA 412*28-^6 and Bonitz Index 521^81 ff. 

??xako8iyin: "bad touch” or “contact”? Text and interpretation are uncertain. 
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a psychic center, “the core and carrier of the personality.””? It was prob- 
ably the Socratic-Platonic choice of psyche for this role that determined 
the terminology that remains standard to this day. But that choice was 
itself favored by the wide range of meanings for psyche in earlier usage, 
including manly spirit, subject of sensual gratification, and the principle 
of silent thought and prudent counsel.?* The term gnome (from 
gignosko, to recognize or know) was limited by its primarily cognitive or 
deliberative connotations. Democritus’ usage is fluctuating, however, 
and in B 223 gnome seems to be a candidate for the same role that psyche 
plays in B 187 and 159. The issue is more than terminological. The pre- 
cise relationship between the psyche as such and rational thought and 
planning (as designated by gnome) is one of the unresolved problems of 
Democritean psychology, and more generally of psychological thought 
before Plato. Aristotle says Democritus identified soul ( psych@) and in- 
tellect (nous),?5 but that is misleading. It would be more accurate to say 
that he did not clearly distinguish the two, because he had no entirely 
consistent terminology for designating either one. (See further under 
topic 7.) | | | 

What Plato would find most antipathetic in Democritus is, of 
course, his materialism — that is, his view of the psyche as a purely corpo- 
real constituent that is destroyed or dissipated with the death of the body. 
This view is abundantly documented in the testimonia but not directly 
expressed in the fragments (unless B 297 is authentic). It presumably 
underlies the statements about cognition that emphasize the extent to 
which our thought is dependent on corporeal factors. 


B 9. In truth, we know nothing exactly, but (what we know is) what 
changes about according to the disposition of the body and the things 
which enter (the body) and the things which press against it. 


Here again we may wonder how this passivity of our cognition in regard 
. to bodily changes is compatible with the causal initiative of the psyche in 
B 187 and 159. We do not know whether Democritus tried to reconcile 
these views or simply treated the psyche as active in decisions but passive 


2 Arthur W. H. Adkins, From the Many to the One (London 1970) 65, referring to 
psyche. In Antiphon fr. 2 (note 12 above), gnome designates the mind as source of plan- 
ning and control, but in B 223 it is apparently responsible for desire as well. 

*4See Claus, ch. 2 passim. 

DA 404328 (= DK A 101). As H. Langerbeck points out (Aö&ıg émipuopin, 
[Berlin 1935] = Neue Philologische Untersuchungen 10) 80, this is interpretation rather 
than report on Aristotle’s part. 
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in cognition. It seems to be the same physiological psychology as in B 9 
that underlies one of the most fascinating brief quotations. 


B 158 [from Plutarch]. As Democritus says, human beings think new 
thoughts every day (nea eph' hemerei phroneontes). 


Here we have an unmistakable verbal echo of Heraclitus fr. 6 (Diels) "the 
sun is new every day"; and the context in Plutarch confirms some refer- 
ence to the sun. But Democritus has combined this allusion with two 
other Heraclitean thoughts: (1) the river of restless change (Heraclitus 
frs. 12 and 91), and (2) the conception of our mental state as a reflection 
of our.physical condition. Heraclitus had joined the mental with the 
physical in his statements that it is a "wet soul" that causes the drunken 
man to stumble (fr. 117), whereas the “dry soul is wisest and best" (fr. 
118). Democritus’ psychophysics is more complex: "our opinions are 
shaped by the formative flow from outside" (B7).?9 Hence the novelty of 
our thinking ( phronein) is both a strength and a weakness. It keeps us in 
touch with the outside world, providing us with information and also 
(like Heraclitus’ sun) with renewal and persistence; but it reveals the 
hopelessly partial and ephemeral character of our cognitive grasp. B 158 
makes clear that the Heraclitean echoes in Democritus are no mere orna- 
ment of style but involve profound rethinking of Heraclitean ideas. This 
will be illustrated for the next two topics as well. 

The discussion of B 9, 7, and 158 has led us from the theme of the 
soul's causal responsibility for the body to the rather different notion that 
mental phenomena depend on bodily processes. There need be no doc- 
trinal inconsistency, since the psyche itself is a corporeal principle, com- 
posed like fire of spherical atoms (A 104). But in the absence of any 
detailed account of the mechanics of perceptual judgment and decision 
making, we must simply leave it an open question how far (or whether) 
Democritus tried to link up the psychophysiology of his theory of cogni- 
tion with his discussion of moral psychology and action. 


? S6 rupuopir £káorototv T] óE. I see no reason to doubt that Democritus intends 
both readings of émipuopin in B 7: (1) his own version of the Heraclitean "onflux" (cf. 
érüppet in Heracl. fr. 12), and (2) the notion of “reshaping” our corporeal nature by 
cognitive experience. Compare dwWaxn ugrapouocuoüoca ouoctonotelt in B 33. Taylor's in- 
sistence (p. 15) on separating the notion of "reshaping" from "restructuring" or "re-form- 
ing” does not do justice to the poetic richness of Democritus’ language, which at this point 
resembles that of Heraclitus; but Taylor is probably correct in denying any direct refer- 
ence in B 33 to the theory of the soul interpreted as an atomic cluster. 
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3. The soul as seat of happiness and suffering, reason and emotion, 
l character and intelligence 


B 171. Fortune (ewdazmonzé ) dwells not in flocks nor in gold; the psyche is 
the dwelling of the dazmon. 


As the body is the habitation (skenos) of the soul, so the soul in turn 
is the home of the daimon, the divine power of happiness and misfor- 
tune. The last three words, WuXT oiktirjpiov óaípovog, are almost as 
richly suggestive as the formula of Heraclitus, which they are designed to 
recall: 8oc àv0pornto daiuwv (fr. 119), “man’s character is his daz- 
mon," his fortune for good or for evil. This echo of Heraclitus implies 
that for Democritus too the soul is the seat not only of happiness but also 
of character.?? For both philosophers, this will be so because happiness 
and misery are themselves directly dependent on moral character and 
cognitive insight or the lack thereof. 

Democritus' general doctrine is clear enough on this point, but to 
see how it is articulated in his conception of the psyche, we must pay close 
attention to the fragments. Again, his depiction of the role of the psyche 
is not wholly consistent. On the one hand, according to B 187 (p. 6) the 
excellence or perfection (teleotes) of the soul will correct the defects of 
the body by reasoning or calculation —that is, by control of the vital 
motions in accordance with a rational understanding of what contrib- 
utes to health and “cheerfulness” (euthym:e ). T he function of Democri- 
tus’ moral aphorisms is precisely to provide such an understanding. They 
teach us that an excess or deficiency in pleasure or other intense experi- 
ences “will impose great movements upon the psyche,” which is incom- 
patible with its stability and cheerfulness (B 191). If one misdirects his 
mind (gnome) and thought (dzanoza), he will fall prey to pleonexza, ex- 
cessive desire, and "suffer harm in his soul” (kakopathein tet psychei, 
ibid.). Thus, in B 191 the psyche is the passive victim of emotion,” 
whereas in B 187 it wasthe active agent of control. This systematic incon- 
sistency at the level of verbal imagery will be most naturally explained if 
we assume that Democritus (like Gorgias and other authors of the late 


- ,'Forethosin the fragments, see B 192 and (in the Demokrates collection) B 57, 61, 
and 100. None of these texts is above suspicion, but the general conception is borne out by 
the longer fragments. 

? Compare our passivity in cognition in B 9 (where there is no reference to the 
psyche): "In reality we know nothing certain, but only what changes according to the 
disposition of the body and what enters and what presses against (the body)." 
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fifth century) conceives the soul rather vaguely as the field or locus of 
what we recognize as distinct psychic factors, so that it can in different 
contexts be identified in turn with rational thought and guidance or with 
passive perception, with emotional experience, feeling, and one’s overall 
“state of mind,” or with the person himself as the subject of these states. ?? 
I assume, then, that the daimon of B 171 which dwells in the psyche 
is the mental state of happiness or misery as this depends on one’s charac- 
ter and rational understanding. But the language of the fragments does 
not suggest the notion of the psyche as a unified subject of experience, 
nor do we get any coherent picture of how the various psychic factors are 
related to one another. In this domain Democritus’ language is expres- 
sive rather than analytical or explanatory. This is best illustrated by the 
long text of B 191, from which I have already quoted some phrases: 


Human beings acquire cheerfulness (euthymze ) by moderation in enjoy- 
ment and measured balance in their life. But deficiencies and excesses 
tend to change about (into their opposites) and to cause great movements 
in the soul. Souls that move over great intervals are neither stable nor 
cheerful. So one should keep one’s mind (gnöme) on what is possible and 
be satisfied with what is present and available, taking little heed of people 
who are envied and admired and not fixing one’s attention (dianoia) upon 
them, but observe the lives of those who suffer and notice what they en- 
dure, so that what you presently have will appear great and enviable and 
you will no longer suffer evil in your soul by desiring more than you 
have.... (One should) compare one’s life to those who are less fortunate 
and count oneself happy by considering what they suffer and how much 
better your own life is. If you hold fast to this frame of mind (gnome) you 
will live more cheerfully and drive not a few plagues (keres) from your life: 
envy and jealousy and ill-will. 


Besides anticipating a famous passage in Lucretius (II.1-6) on be- 
holding the misfortunes of others, this text illustrates the practical acute- 
ness of Democritus as a psychological observer and the lack of any theo- 


The use of psyché in fifth century poetry also permits the word to mean (accord- 
ing to context) sexual passion, courage, or simply “life”; see Claus (pp. 69-91). It is pre- 
sumably this bewildering flexibility and not some unattested and inexplicable decline in 
ordinary usage that accounts for the avoidance of the term fsych? by an austere author 
like Thucydides. (Contra Claus [p. 91], who speaks of the term’s “being eliminated from 
common prose usage” in Herodotus and Thucydides. But in the first place we have no 
substantial evidence for any prose usage before Herodotus; and furthermore the evidence 
from Antiphon, Lysias, and Gorgias, as well as from Democritus [all cited by Claus (pp. 
141 ff.)], shows that the term was freely used by some early prose authors.) 
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"retical fixity or precision in his conception of the psyche. At one point he 
speaks of the soul as if it were the subject of the mental state: it is the 
psyche itself which is “neither stable nor cheerful.” This phrase treats the 
psyche as simply equivalent to the human being, who is the proper sub- 
ject of cheerfulness. But in the very same sentence the soul is also said to 
be “moved over great intervals,’ and these motions are “imposed” or 
“inflicted” on the soul by excesses or deficiencies of pleasure and desire.°° 
It is obviously not the human being as such who is moved over great 
intervals by strong emotion. Thus, the psyche is also conceived as the 
passive or affective aspect of one’s personality, one’s mood or state of 
mind, where this is thought of as acted upon by the forces of pleasure and 
desire, themselves weakly personified as distinct agents acting as it were 

‘from outside. Similarly, in the last sentence of B 191, the emotions of 
envy, jealousy, and ill-will ( phthonos, zelos, dysmenze ) are represented 
as evil powers or keres to be driven from one’s life. In this almost Homeric 
personification of psychic powers, the soul figures as a passive plaything, 
victimized or rescued by forces beyond its control.?! So in B 290: "Expell 
by reason (logismöt) uncontrolled grief from (your) paralyzed psyche.” 
Here the soul is numbed by sorrow, salvaged by reflection,?? and both of 
these factors, as well as the psyche itself, are at least verbally distinct from 
the person to whom the command is addressed. 

What these expressions show is not that Democritus has an inconsis- 
tent concept of the soul, but rather that his treatment of the psyche is not 
fully conceptualized. His description of mental phenomena has not 
reached the level of a psychological theory; he relies entirely on the shift- 
ing metaphors of quasi-poetic speech. Hence, in some contexts the 
psyche (or its excellence} can be identified with the person either as a 
rational agent, using his reason (logzsmos) to improve the body (B 187), 


30] do not mean to rule out the possibility (urged by von Fritz and Vlastos) that the 
kinésezs of the soul are ultimately to be interpreted in terms of its atomic constitution. But 
there is nothing in the fragments on psychë that directly suggests or supports such an 
interpretation. The "stability" of one's life and character may be a reflection of the rela- 
tive immobility of one's soul-atoms, but that is surely not the primary meaning of eu- 
stathees in B 191: the natural reading is in terms of lived experience, not psychophysics. 
We do not even know whether kinesis is the term Democritus would have used for the 
motion of atoms (though he does use it for the movement of the waves in B 164). 

31Compare B 285: human life is “feeble and brief and beset by many plagues (Kéres) 
and difficulties." 

32S0 in B 31: as medicine cures the body of disease, so wisdom frees the soul from 
passions (path), where the thought is Democritean, even if the language is not. (See note 
49 below). 
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or as an irresponsible agent, damaging the body by his neglect (B 159).55 
In other contexts, as we have just seen, the psyche is not the agent or 
person himself but his emotional nature, which is moved by pleasure or 
numbed by grief (B 191, 290). Probably no thinker who attempts to 
describe our mental and emotional life can avoid such inconsistency in 
expression. But in Democritus there is no trace of any attempt to escape 
the limitations of this idiomatic phraseology, no effort to frame a coher- 
ent model for psychological description and explanation. This task re- 
mained for Plato to undertake. We can see the first step toward such a 
model in the passage of the Gorgias which speaks of “that part of the soul 
where the desires are located” (493A); but a full-scale model comes only 
with the tripartite psychology of the Republic. It is the merest beginnings 
of such an effort that can be recognized in Democritus’ treatment of the 
next theme. 


4. Psychic combat against pleasure or strong emotion, where action 
and decision are determined by the factor that prevails 


Agonistic imagery runs all through the fragments, as in the wres- 
tling match between mind and the senses (B 125) and the lawsuit be- 
tween body and soul (B 159).?* But for psychic conflict Democritus again 
takes his cue from Heraclitus. 


B 236. To fight against anger (thymos) is hard. But it is a man's task to 
conquer (krateein) if he has good sense (eulogzstos). 


Heraclitus had depicted thymos as a formidable opponent, “hard to 
fight against, for it buys what it wants at the expense of the psyche” (fr. 
85 Diels). Whatever Heraclitus may have meant by psyche here, Demo- 
critus takes up the notion of courage or manliness (andros de ...), which 
is one of the idiomatic connotations of psyche, reinforced here by the 
metaphor of combat. In his own version of the unity of the virtues, De- 
mocritus points out that courage depends not only on thymos (as in Pla- 
to's tripartite psychology) but also on prudence and good judgment.?5 


3350 also in B 212 if (with DK) one construes Artaudeuoin with yuxfi: it is lack of 
rational training on the soul's part that can account for unseasonable sleep. 

"Cf. B 176: Nature, as the weaker but more reliable factor, prevails (nikar) over 
fortune. 

*55For the interdependence of courage, knowledge, and justice (orthoprageein, 
euthygnomos), see B 181; for the connection of courage and temperance, see B 214, cited 
in the text. In B 179 arete is said to be "held together” or supported (synechein) by a due 
sense of shame (azdeisthai). 
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Implicitly, then, we have a combat between reason and passion. In B 
236, passion is conceived, however, not in general but specifically as 
anger,?? and reason is not articulated as a separate factor but included in 
the adjectival characterization of the man who acts (anér eulogistos). 
(Contrast the appearance of logismos in substantival form in B 187 and 
290.) So although Democritus has pursued the imagery of psychic con- 
flict further than Heraclitus by referring to the victory of the stronger 
party, it is still a combat between the man and his emotion as a quasi- 
external opponent, not between two rival factors in the soul. The same 
holds for B 214: 


The brave man is he who prevails (kreissön) not only over enemies but also 
over pleasures. There are some who are masters of cities but slaves to 
women.?? l 


Here, instead of the manly force of anger, we have as psychic opponent 
the effeminate power of sensuality. This idea of being dominated by 
sensual pleasure brings us close to the classic notion of akrasia, lack of 
mastery over the impulse of pleasure and desire. This notion is made 
explicit in B 234: 


Men in their prayers ask for health from the gods; they do not know that 
they have the power for this in themselves. But because of a lack of mastery 
(akraszé) they act on the enemy's side and themselves betray the cause of 
health to their desires (epithymzaz). 


In this case, the enemy is not pleasure as such but desires whose gratifica- 
tion will ruin one's health. (For the close conceptual tie between pleasure 
and desire see thenext topic.) Akrasza consists precisely in being defeated 
by such desires, when it is in one's power to prevail. Democritus’ point is 
that such a defeat occurs because the agent goes over to his opponent's 
side, by identifying himself with his desires. i 

Democritus’ reference to akrasıa reminds us of the vulgar account 
of “being defeated by pleasures” which Plato rejects in Protagoras 352D 
ff., but it differs from that account in two respects: (1) Democritus em- 
phasizes the responsibility of the agent as an accomplice in his own de- 


**For this interpretation of thymos, see The Art and Thought of Heraclitus, p. 242, 
with n. 334 on p. 331. 

?'See the remark attributed to Sophocles in old age (Plato Rep. 1, 329C): when 
someone asked him if he could still have intercourse with a woman, Sophocles replied, 
“Peace, man! I am glad to have escaped that, like someone who has run away from an 
insane and cruel master" (despotés: cf. despozousi, douleuousin in Dem. B 214). 
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feat, and (2) he does not mention the point that is essential to Socrates: 
that the agent “knows what is best” but acts otherwise. On the contrary, 
says Democritus, such men “do not know that they have this power (for 
health, i.e., for what is best) in themselves.” So Democritus does not 
actually describe the phenomenon that Socrates wishes to deny. On the 
contrary, he implies that such loss of mastery depends on a failure of 
understanding: wisdom should be able to rid the soul of its destructive 
passions (B 31). Thus, Democritus defends a position that is close to that 
of Socrates at the end of the Protagoras, although the role of reason is 
understood in quite different terms. (The fragments show no trace of a 
hedonistic calculus such as we find in the Protagoras. See under topic 8 
below.) 

In each of the three texts just discussed (B 236, 214, 234), the con- 
flict is not between reason and passion but between the human agent and 
powers that assail him as it were from outside. Given these descriptions, it 
seems but a small step to recast the combat as a contest between rational 
and nonrational factors within the psyche. But that is precisely the step 
that will transform these vivid metaphors into a coherent psychological 
model. And I see no evidence of anyone’s having taken this step before 
Plato.?? Certainly Democritus did not. | 


5. Desire and pleasure as reciprocal concepts; desire itself understood 
as a lack or need 


As noted, the combat with pleasures in B 214 is paralleled by the 
combat with desires in 234. This is characteristic of Democritus’ use: 
desire is desire for pleasure; pleasure is (typically, if not exclusively) the 
gratification of desire. I assume that Democritus is not so much innovat- 
ing here as reflecting the ordinary sense attached to these terms.?? We 
recognize the conjunction or equivalence of epzthymia and hedone that 
is taken for granted in the debate with Callicles in the Gorgias’? and in 


**The appearance of such a step can be given by the quasi-allegorical suggestion of 
a combat between good sense (noos) and anger or passion (thymos), as in Theognis 631 
Qvi HN BULOU KpEGowv vóoc, alév £v Ataic. But here there is no reference to the psyche 
and hence no psychological model at all: noos and thymos are conceived simply as posses- 
sions or as intimate companions of the person in question. 

3*Compare the saying ascribed to Thales, "the sweetest thing is to get what you 
desire (epithymezs),” DK I, p. 64, n. 10, with parallels cited in The Art and Thought of 
Heraclitus, p.182. 

See Gorgias 484D5; 491D12, E9-492A3, A7; 494A7, C2, etc. 
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Aristotle’s definition of epzthymia as “desire for pleasure." This connec- 
tion between the concepts of pleasure and desire may seem to us the 
merest common sense. But common sense needs to be articulated before 
it can be incorporated into a psychological theory. Here again we find 
Democritus providing the articulation from which Plato and Aristotle 
will construct their theory. 

This connection is illustrated in the longest discussion of sensual 
appetite, which also introduces the notion of desire as a lack. 


B 235. Those who derive their pleasures from the belly by exceeding a due 
measure in food or drink or sex, all these get pleasures that are brief and 
temporary, lasting only as long as they are eating and drinking; but the 
griefs they get are many. For this kind of desire is ever present for the same 
things; and when they get what they desire, the pleasure is quickly past and 
there is no good in these things except for the brief enjoyment. And then 
they feel the same needs again. 


What Democritus classifies as “pleasures of the belly” are just what Plato: 
and Aristotle will recognize as the basic appetites (epithymzaz): hunger, 
thirst, and sex. Democritus’ point is the grave disproportion between 
these desires and their gratification. Whereas the desires are permanent 
and recurrent, the corresponding pleasures are momentary and fleeting. 
So the pursuit of this kind of pleasure is doomed to frustration; we will 
have to satisfy the same desires again and again. Hence, moderation 
(kazros) is the only rational course. Democritus may be some sort of hedo- 
nist, since he recognizes joy and joylessness, terpsis and aterpeza, as 
marking the boundary between what is advantageous and disadvanta- 
geous (B 4 and 188). But he is no Callicles, avid for the maximal experi- 
ence of desire and gratification. On the contrary, his insistence on the 
insatiable character of these appetites prefigures Socrates’ allegory of 
filling the leaky jar with water from a sieve (Gorgias 493B). 

Another fragment extends this analysis to the lust for riches, with a 
striking echo of Heraclitus. 


B 219. The desire (orexzs) for wealth, unless it is limited by satisfaction 
(koros), is much harder to bear than extreme poverty. For greater desires 
produce greater needs. 


The last five words reinstantiate the phonetic-syntactic pattern of a mys- 
terious five-word aphorism of Heraclitus (fr. 25): “Greater dooms are 
allotted greater destinies” (with the same juxtaposition of mezonas ... 
mezones in the center of the clause), Whether there is any contact with 
the thought of the Heraclitean aphorism is uncertain, since that frag- 
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ment is one of the darkest. But the characteristic use of Heraclitean 
phrasing in B 219 seems to guarantee its authenticity, which is important 
for two reasons: (1) this is the first attested occurrence of the noun 
orexis,*! which is never used by Plato but which provides Aristotle with 
his generic term for desire; and (2) by correlating desire with lack or need 
(endera), B 219 suggests the conception of desire as deficiency, with the 
corresponding notion of pleasure as the “fulfillment” of this lack. De- 
mocritus himself does not have a deficiency theory of pleasure and de- 
sire: desires are said here to produce needs, not to be produced by them. 
And satisfaction (koros) is not schematized as a filling up but allegorized 
as a kind of mythical person, marking off the boundary that sets limits to 
desire. } 

For completeness, I list in the Appendix all Democritean fragments 
dealing with the notion of desire. In these texts the general level of con- 
ceptualization is that of weak personification, as with the treatment of 
other psychic factors examined so far. Thus, intense desires are said to 
“blind the psyche” for other interests (B 72, in the Demokrates collec- 
tion). Note that if this metaphor is taken literally, desires and psyche are 
conceived of as independent agents. 


6. Reason and sense perception as distinct modes of cognition 


Democritus’ theory of knowledge lies beyond the scope of this pa- 
per, but some general grasp of his concept of the mind is required for 
understanding his moral psychology. B 11 (from Sextus), which draws 
the distinction between genuine (gziesze ) and dark or spurious cognition 
(skotie gnome), enumerates the dark kinds as "sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, touch." The nobler sort is "separate from this." Thus, Democritus 
recognizes the five special senses and a sixth, more refined mode of ap- 
prehension which is quite different and which we might call “think- 
ing.”42 The fragments offer no general term for sense perception (other 
than "obscure gnome"); but the verb azsthanesthaz does occur in the 
reference to touch in B 11, and the corresponding noun (azstheszs) could 


With B 72 and 284, B 219 represents the only occurrence of the term orexzs before 
Aristotle. 

#2] see no point in speculating (with Guthrie [note 4 above] 449-51) on what might 
lie behind the obscure doxographical report that Democritus recognized more than five 
senses "for irrational animals, wise men, and gods" (DK A 116). Aetius is too confused a 
source for us to have any hope of reconstructing the basis of such a report. 
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well have been used by Democritus in the great mass of his writing that 
has been-lost.** Another quotation (from Galen) has the senses as a group 
addressing themselves to the mind or phrén, presumably the organ of 
genuine gnome; “Poor phren, you overthrow us ...” (B 125).** Galen 
paraphrases phren by dianoia “thought,” a word that occurs elsewhere in 
the fragments as an equivalent of gnome (B 191; cf. dianoeisthai for 
mathematical thinking in B 155). Democritus thus anticipates, probably 
for the first time,* the classic distinction between sense perception and 
rational or nonsensory thought which both Plato and Aristotle can take 
for granted. It is, I suggest, the work of Democritus which permits Plato 


#3] angerbeck Aö&ıc &ripuogín (note 25 above, p. 114) emphasizes that there is no 
generic term for sense perception in B 11, and wishes to deny that Democritus has made 
the epistemic distinction between perception and thought (p. 115). But he offers no alter- 
native explanation either for the two kinds of gndmé in B 11 or for the opposition between 
phren and "we others" in B 125. 

4* Phren is the term for a cognitive faculty or organ in B 125 and also in B 129: opevi 
Beta vouvtat. Its cognates signify practical wisdom: phron@sis in B 2, 119, 193; phronein 
in B 183. (Similarly in the Demokrates aphorisms B 42 and 58.) Because of the nature of 
the texts selected by the anthologers, most cognitive terms are attested primarily or exclu- 
sively in this practical sense, e.g., mous in B 175 and 282, logismos in B 187 and 290, 
dianoza in B 191. But the same vocabulary would presumably serve for theoretical reason 
when the occasion arose. Thus, gnöme ("thought," “judgment,” “mind,” "state of mind") 
generally occurs in the fragments in connection with an emotional state or practical in- 
tent, but it also designates the two types of cognition in B 11. Similarly for dianoia, 
dianoeisthai, which is practical in B 191, theoretical in B 155. In B 129 noezsthai appar- 
ently refers to nonsensory cognition. 

The distinction may have been drawn by Leucippus, but we have no evidence for 
this. The roots go back to Parmenides, of course, who urges his reader to “behold beings 
with the mind (noos)” in fr. 4 and “to judge my proof by rational argument’ ' (logos) i in fr. 
7.5. But the text of Parmenides' poem does not sharply distinguish the senses as Democri- 
tus does in B 11 and 125. Thus, in Parmenides fr. 7.5, the tongue stands not for taste but 
for talk, and noos/noéma applies indifferently to perception and thought (fr. 16). Anax- 
agoras (fr. 12) and Diogenes (fr. 5) explicitly assign nous/no2sis to animals as well as to 
humanis; in effect, they identify sensation, cognition, and animal vitality. Empedocles is 
even more generous: for him "all things have a share in phronesis and nóma (= noemay' 
(fr. 110.10). Itis not in such a context that we can expect a sharp differentiation between 
sensory and nonsensory cognition. 

If Walter Burkert were correct in including Philolaus B 13 with the genuine frag- 
ments (B 1-7), we would have a clear anticipation of the Platonic distinction between nous 
and azsthésts prior to Democritus, and with a terminological precision that has no parallel 
even in Democritus. See his Lore and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism (= Weisheit 
und Wissenschaft, transl. E, L. Minar, Jr.) 269-71. In view of the other pre-Socratic 
evidence just cited, this terminological isolation should cast some doubt on the authentic- 
ity of Philolaus B 13. And in my opinion the anatomical distribution of psychic functions 
in this text smacks suspiciously of the Timaeus. 
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to refer without a word of explanation to “seeing and hearing and the 
other senses” (Phaedo 75A-B) and to contrast this with a kind of knowl- 
edge that is radically different, whose object is accessible “only to the 
reasoning of thought” (ho tes dianoias logismos, 79A3).*° Plato and De- 
mocritus are both heirs to the epistemic dualism of Parmenides, but in 
different ways. Democritus can draw a rigorous distinction between two 
kinds of cognition because he has succeeded in separating the sense qual- 
ities as such, which exist only by custom (nomos), from the objects of 
geriuine knowledge: atoms and the void, which exist in reality (B 9 = 
B 125). The identification of the sense qualities and the recognition of 
the senses as such go hand in hand, and in both cases Democritus seems 
to have been a pioneer. 


7. Rational thought and emotion or desire as distinct principles of 
motivation? 


We might expect to find Democritus drawing a distinction between 
reason and passion corresponding to his antithesis between reason and 
sense. Unfortunately, the conceptual development is not that straight- 
forward, and the fact that it is not may itself be the most important 
insight that we can derive from a close study of the fragments. Like all 
later authors, Democritus uses the same terms for reason or intellect in its 
practical-prudential as in its theoretical-scientific application: for rea- 
son as the principle of intelligent behavior and for reason as the principle 
for knowing the truth about the world.*’ It is, of course, the practical 
sense of rationality — acting intelligently rather than foolishly, thought- 
fully rather than recklessly — which is the older, more familiar notion 
and more abundantly attested in the fragments. The other, properly 
epistemic notion of reason is essentially a creation of the new science and 
a correlate of the philosophic distinctions between appearance and real- 


*6For logismos and dianoia in Democritus, see note 44 above. The parallel between 
vision and the eye of the mind (gnöm?) is common in late fifth century texts. See Antiphon 
B I with the Hippocratic passage cited by Diels ad loc. (de arte 2), where gnömei noésaz 
stands next to ophthalmoisin idein. 

T'See note 44 above on gnóm2?, dianoia, and logismos. The fact that logismos is 
attested only in a practical sense is probably an accident of our documentation. It is 
interesting that nous (anoza, anoemön, etc.) also occurs in the fragments only for practical 
intelligence, whereas Plato and Aristotle will establish this as the standard term for the 
cognitive faculty, thus consecrating the union of the two concepts of reason. 


P3447 
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ity, between traditional errors and true insight into the nature of things. 
Itis, as we have seen, Democritus (following Parmenides and others) who 
first defines the epistemic concept of reason in a rigorous way by a sharp 
contrast with sense perception. But he still has no precise terminology for 
the new notion; he simply uses the terms that have traditionally been 
‚associated with rationality in the practical sphere: phren, gnome, 
dianoeisthaz. The use of this vocabulary reflects an important but unrec- 
ognized assumption that has rarely been questioned, then or since: that 
prudential and epistemic* rationality, practical and theoretical reason, 
are the exercises of a single principle or at least sprig from a common 
source. 

The conceptual development of the notion of reason is closely tied 
to the history of its terminology, but the two do not coincide. Although 
Democritus has no unambiguous term for “reason” as a mode of cogni-. 
tion, he has defined the concept unambiguously. by a negative feature, its 
contrast to sense perception. Given the global notion of cognition as in- 
formation and belief about the world, rational knowledge is identified as 
that kind of cognition that is not directly dependent on the anatomy of 
the sense organs. It is important to note here that, because of their natu- 
ral basis in the human body, the enumeration of the five senses reports a 
plain matter of fact, like the shape of the earth or the explanation of a 
solar eclipse. Hence, when the senses are enumerated, whether by Demo- 
critus or by some unknown predecessor, the job is done once and for all: 
the five senses are the same for us as for Democritus. And insofar as the 
notion of rational cognition is defined negatively, by its distinction from 
sense perception as in Democritus B 11 and 125, the reference of this 
concept is fixed with equal definiteness, even though the ‚nalgEy for 
it is still fluctuating. 

When we turn from cognition to motivation and ieee for a neat 
contrast between reason and passion to match that between reason and 
sense perception, we find nothing of the sort. For here there is no natural 
or secure basis for marking off the domain of emotion, feeling, and af- 
fect, nothing that can correspond to the.anatomical delineation of the 


*8Note that epistasthaz, the verb from which we have the term epzstémé for (scien- 
tific) knowledge, originally indicated the practical mastery of a subject matter, the know- 
how that is characteristic of an overseer or supervisor (epistates) who “stands over” the task 
to be performed by virtue of his skill (epistamenos). - 
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senses.?? The ordinary, pre-theoretical notion of reason is not defined by 
a contrast with emotion at all but by the opposition between acting 
reasonably or foolishly, with foresight or without. This practical notion 
of rationality is then given an entirely new content by the philosophers 
(beginning with Heraclitus and Parmenides) who develop a notion of 
mind or intelligence as a theoretical capacity to understand the nature of 
things. It is this notion which Democritus has identified by the contrast 
with sense perception. And once he has done so, the concept of mind or 
reason is in a state of creative fermentation and confusion. It will have to 
be clarified by a systematic account of the parts or faculties of the psyche, 
in which the epistemic and prudential roles of reason are somehow dis- 
tinguished and reconciled. That will be the work of Plato and Aristotle. 
But until this work is done, there is no basis for any clear contrast be- 
tween reason and emotion. The general concept of emotion (or passion 
or affect) remains to be identified, and from the beginning its definition 
will be heavily theory-laden in a way that the identifying definition of 
sense-perception need not be. The classification of the emotions, and 
even the choice of a term for "emotion," will reflect some theory or model 
for conceptualizing the psyche. Hence, the absence of a combat between 
reason and passion in Democritus, to parallel the oppositions between 
reason and sense, body and soul, is more than an incidental fact about 
the use of metaphor in the fragments. Before Plato no one can describe 
such a conflict because no one has the conceptual equipment needed to 
refer to feeling, emotion, and affect in general terms, so as to set them 
over against the principle of reason. That is what we see emerging for the 
first time in the passage of the Gorgzas where Plato speaks of “the part (or 
region) of the psyche where the desires are found" (493A3- B1). 

It is the concept of desire with (as has been pointed out) the inti- 
mately connected concept of pleasure that plays the central role in what 
we may describe as Democritus' theory of the emotions. But this role 
reflects not so much a theoretical view as simply the facts of the case in 
our mental life. It is desire (and particularly the animal appetites) to- 
gether with pleasure and pain as positive and negative states of feeling 
that come closest to providing a natural or objective point of reference 
for the realm of emotion and affect. Hence, Aristotle will on the one 
hand attempt to classify all sorts of motivational impulse under the head- 


As Amelie Rorty has put it, “emotions do not form a natural class" (in "Aristotle 
on the Metaphysical Status of the Passions," forthcoming in RMeta). 
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ing of “desire” (orexis), while on the other hand he offers a characteriza- 
tion of pathos ("affect") as "appetite, anger, fear, confidence, envy, joy, 
affection (philia), hatred, yearning, jealousy, pity, and generally what- 
ever is accompanied by pleasure or pain” (NE II.6, 1105521 ff.). In De- 
mocritus we find no comparable attempt at generalization.?? Various 
emotions are mentioned, but there is little or nothing in the way of classi- 
fication or conceptual unification. Aside from cheerfulness (euthymze ), 
pleasure and joy, pain and grief, and desire (see the Appendix), all of 
which occur frequently, the fragments refer separately to: 


_ fear (phobos B 268; cf. 41, 297; deima 199, 215; dedotka 174, 205, 

206; cf. hyperdedozka 278) 

confidence, fearlessness (tharsos, athambie 215, 216, 258) 

boldness (in bad sense: thrasos 254) 

hope (elpis 185, 221, 287, 292; cf. 58) 

shame or respect (azdos, aideisthai, aischynesthai 179, 244, 264; cf. 
84) 

admiration (thaumazein 191) 

envy (phthonos 191, 245; cf. 88) 

jealousy (zelos 191) _ 

ill-will (dysmenie 191) 

goodwill (eunoza 268) 

friendship, affection (phzlza 186; cf. 103, etc.) 

hatred (stygeezn 199) 

contentiousness (philonikia 237, 252) 


It is probably an accident that sexual desire (eros), greed (bleonexia), 
and regret (metameleia) are attested only in the Demokrates collection.°! 


"There is only an apparent exception in B 31 (from Clement): "according to De- 
mocritus, medicine cures diseases of the body, but wisdom rids the soul of passions 
(pathe)." Although this.probably does reflect something Democritus said, the phraseology 
is certainly Clement's. (The idea of rhetoric or philosophy as medicine for the soul is a 
common one, echoed for example by Socrates in the Hippias Minor 372 E7 ff.: “you will do 
me much greater good by ridding my soul of ignorance than by ridding my body of dis- . 
ease"; and compare the techn? alypias in Antiphon A 6 with Guthrie's comment, History 
III, 290.) Pathosin the sense of "emotion, affect" is introduced by Aristotle as a technical 
term (NE 110521, cited above; cf. Bonitz, Index 557*41 ff.); in Plato and earlier writers it 
simply means "experience" or “what happens to one.” Clement's formula actually presup- 
poses the Stoic definition of pathos as an excessive or harmful affect that reason should 
eliminate. Democritus cannot have meant that wisdom should eliminate emotions, since 
the desirable condition of cheerfulness (euthymie) is itself an emotional state. 

*!B 73, 86, 43 (cf. metanoein in B 66). 
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Except for the allegorical reference to three negative emotions as 
"plagues" (keres) in B 191, the fragments show no trace of any larger 
grouping or classification. As noted, there is at best a first glimmer of the 
notion of a combat between reason and emotion in B 236 and 290. 


8. Democritus’ conception of the good life 


This discussion has not focused on Democritus’ originality as a 
thinker but rather on the evidence of the fragments for the stage that 
psychological reflection had reached in the generation before Plato's di- 
alogues. In many respects, Democritus has appeared here simply as the 
spokesman for his age: in the parallelism of body and soul, in the depic- 
tion of psychic conflict, in the conception of the psyche as locus for hap- 
piness and misery, character and emotion, and in making use of a notion 
of rationality that is both prudential and epistemic. In other respects, he 
seems to have achieved greater clarity in the formulation of ideas that 
: other authors must have prepared: in the conception of the psyche as 
master and user of the body, in the intimate link between pleasure and 
desire, above all in the sharp distinction between sense perception and 
some more adequate type of cognition. A full account of Democritus’ 
original contribution to moral psychology would have to include his con- 
ception of happiness as euthymie and his use of pleasure as a criterion. 
However, my understanding of Democritus’ treatment of pleasure differs 
so greatly from the usual view that I can only offer here a few grounds for 
dissent. Ä 

An extreme version of the standard view was recently formulated 
by Gosling and Taylor: 


He (Democritus) attempted to ground his moralizing in a systematic ethi- 
caltheory.... He explicitly laid down a test or criterion to be applied in 
deciding questions of conduct, that criterion being fixed by consideration 
of an ultimate aim or purpose in human life. The achievement ofthat aim 
was the supreme good, and human conduct and things which human be- 
ings use were to be judged good or bad in so far as they tended to help or 
hinder the achievement of it.... Democritus saw the aim of life as the 
achievement of a state of tranquillity rather than as a life of pleasure as it 
would commonly be recognized, and thus anticipated the central doctrine 
of Epicurean ethics . . . [but, like the Epicureans, he thought] that the life 
of tranquillity is the pleasantest life.?? 


Gosling and Taylor, pp. 29-31. 
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To assign to Democritus an ethical theory of this kind is to take for 
granted the notion of a telos or supreme good, the unifying goal of hu- 
man life “for the sake of which everything else is chosen,” a notion gradu- 
ally elaborated by Plato in the dialogues and systematized by Aristotle in 
his Ethics. Now this notion is explicitly presupposed by the Hellenistic 
doxography that we find reflected in Cicero, Arius Didymus, Diogenes 
Laertius, and Clement, where Democritus’ view is assimilated to the telos 
theories of post- Aristotelian moral philosophy.53 But we need not follow: 
the doxographers in attributing the Hellenistic concept of telos to a pre- 
Platonic moralist.°* An unprejudiced reading of the fragments does not 
support the view that Democritus’ ethical thought is dominated by the 
pursuit of any single goal. And insofar as one principal preoccupation 
can be discerned throughout the fragments, it is a concern for the role of 
reason in human life—that is, for the extent to which thoughtful judg- 
ment and careful reflection can protect us against the uncertainties of 
fortune on the one hand and self-inflicted grief on the other. Here moral 
philosophy is a guide to life not by telling us how to decide what is right or 
what is expedient but by increasing the share of reason and hence of 
autonomy in our experience of good and evil, joy and grief. The term 
autarkeza, “independence, self-sufficiency,” is as conspicuous in the 
fragments as is euthymzé,°° and Democritus might almost be regarded as 
a precursor of the Stoics rather than of the Epicureans. 

Seen in his own time, however, the natural point of comparison is 
with Socrates. Like Socrates, Democritus has an “inner” conception of 
happiness, located in the psyche rather than in possessions or in the:es- 
teem shown to you by others. And as for Socrates, this inner peace and 
comfort rests for Democritus too upon the consciousness of a life lived 


SDK A 169, 167, 1.45, and B 4. Note the appropriate caveat of Bailey: the end 
(telos) “is the conception of a later age and implies a far more logically worked-out system 
of ethics” (The Greek Atomists and Epicurus, pp. 190 f.). 

“4For a justified protest against this misreading of Democritus, see Langerbeck 
(note 25 above) 56-75: Democritus’ thought is focused on the notion of security (aspha- 
leia) and stability (méket? metapiptein); but "nothing points to euthymzé as systematic 
center for a scientific ethics” (p. 60). We may add that even Epicurean theory was proba- 
bly not as rigorously consequentialist as Gosling and Taylor would suggest for Democritus, 
with all judgments of good and bad based solely on the contribution to the final goal as in 
Utilitarian theory. Certainly Aristotle’s own ethics is not “teleological” in this sense. 

For autarkés, see B 176, 210; the thought without the word is there in 119 and 
146. Cf. B 234 (the power of health is in ourselves). Hence the importance of ponos and 
mathésts. And see below on aidas: the standard for conduct is also in ourselves, not in the 
eyes of others. 
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according to arete or moral excellence. Again, as with Socrates, Demo- 
critus’ conception of excellence is a unified one in which the “quiet” or 
cooperative virtues of justice and temperance occupy center stage and 
determine the content of more “competitive” excellences like courage 
(see, e.g., B 214). More than Socrates, however, Democritus is prepared 
to recommend the virtues for their role in making one’s life agreeable: 
“sophrosyne increases one’s delights and makes pleasure greater” (B 
211). Pleasure and grief, joy and joylessness, may thus be invoked as “the 
boundary mark (ouros) of what is advantageous and disadvantageous” 
(B 4, 188). Here Democritus reminds us of Socrates’ unexpected hedo- 
nism at the end of the Protagoras.?9? But other texts are difficult to recon- 
cile with hedonism, even with the measured hedonism of the Protagoras: 
“one should not choose all pleasure but pleasure in what is noble (to 
kalon)” (B 207); the brave man must “prevail over pleasures" (B 214); the 
soul debauches the body “by indulgence in pleasure" (phzledonzai, B 
159); it is from such pleasures that wickedness is produced (kakotes, B 
178). Democritus’ attitude to pleasure seems rather like that of Aristotle: 
“our whole study and pursuit of virtue must be concerned with pleasures 
and pains; for someone who deals with these well will be a good man, but 
he who deals with them badly will himself be bad” (NE II.3, 1105210). 
And just as Aristotle holds the life of virtue and eudazmon:a to be the 
most pleasant life, so does Democritus insist on the positive experience of 
joy or “cheerfulness” which marks success in living a rational life and 
which can serve as a guide in the choice of particular pleasures: “the best 
thing for a man will be to live his life with as much joy (euthymeisthai) as 
possible and as little grief. And this will be, if he does not take his plea- 
sures in things mortal” (ta thnéta, B 189)°’ — for example, in the fleeting 
pleasures of the belly (B 235). 

As Vlastos has pointed out, the hedonism of B 189—that is, the 
pursuit of cheerfulness and the avoidance of grief —is not so much a new 
philosophical doctrine as the expression of a widespread view, shared by 
the poets and by the medical writers, that joy is the natural feeling of 
health and vitality whereas joylessness, grief, and pain are the marks of 


‘6The parallel to the Protagoras in often drawn, e.g., by Guthrie (note 4 above) 
494. 

5"The authenticity of B 189 has been doubted by Claus (p. 148n) on insufficient 
grounds. (B 235 on the brevity and futility of sensual pleasure can show what Democritus 
meant by ta thneta.) The language here seems to me much more convincingly Democri- 
tean than in the Demokrates aphorism B 37, which describes the goods of the psyche as 
“more divine” than those of the body. 
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death and disease.°® Here again, Democritus is performing the pre-theo- 
retical role of articulating in general terms a popular view of pleasure, 
which Plato will then develop as a systematic theory in the Protagoras. 
The hedonism that Socrates expounds in the Protagoras is not Democri- 
tus’ view, and it is not the view of “the many” either, since they do not 
formulate: philosophical theories. But it would not be inaccurate to see 
Democritus here as the intermediate stage between the inarticulate he- 
donism of common sense and popular literature, on the one hand, and 
the philosophical hedonism of the Protagoras on the other. 

That pleasure as such cannot be the final consideration for Demo- 
critus is best seen in what is probably the most original feature of his 
ethical doctrine, his remarks about shame and self-respect. Whereas So- 
crates’ appeal is ultimately to reason or cognition, to the judgment of 
“one who has knowledge” and to “the logos which seems best upon reflec- 
tion” (Crzto 47D ff., 46B), Democritus’ appeal is to an inner standard 
that is less principled and more personal: “Do not feel more shame before 
‘ men than before yourself; be no more willing to do evil if no one is to find 
out than if all men are to know. But show respect above all before your- 
self.and establish this law for your soul, so as to do no unseemly act” (B 
264). The phrase heouton azdeisthaz means both to show yourself respect 
and to be ashamed in your own eyes.?? The force of this expression can 
only be understood in the light of the traditional shame standard of 
Greek morality, which is here stood on its head. In place of the hero's 
code, which identifies his self-respect with his status in the eyes of others, 
Democritus proposes an inner "law for the psyche" that is an almost 
literal anticipation of Kant's notion of the morallaw as autonomy or self- 
legislation. The Democritean sage is à free spirit, traditionalist in many 
respects, dissident in others (for example, on begetting children and on 
concern for the afterlife). For morality as for happiness, his standard is 
internal: “the psyche is the dwelling place of the dazmon." The daimon 
is, traditionally, the divine power that assigns good or bad fortune; for 
Democritus, the human being is himself largely responsible for this out- 
come. In the notion of the indwelling dazmon as in the notion of self- 


58See Vlastos (pp. 586 f.). 

5*For a parallel comment on self-shame and self-respect, see B 244 with B 84. B 179 
emphasizes the role of shame in moral education: to azdeisthai, "the greatest support of 
areté." Shame before others is the training and propaedeutic for the final stage of shame 
before oneself. The importance of azdds for Democritus again reminds us of Plato's Prota- 
goras, where aidös and dikë are presented (in the Prometheus myth) as the basis of social 


morality. 
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respect (rather than in his looser, less coherent notion of the psyche), 
Democritus might claim to have made the first attempt at a philosophi- 
cal formulation of the concept of the self.9? 


Appendix: 


Democritus’ References to Desire 


The fragments make regular use of two terms for desire: orexzs, 
oregomai (six occurrences) and epithymie, epithymeein (five occur- 
rences). Other verbs occur more rarely. 


I. Orexıs, oregomaz 

B 72 (Demokrates): Violent orexeis for one thing blind the soul for 
other things. 

201. Fools desire (oregontaz) long life without enjoying the length 
of their life. 

202. Fools desire (oregontaz) what is absent, but they waste what is 
present, which is more profitable than things which are past. 

205. Fools desire (oregontaz) life in fearing death. 

219. Desire (orexzs) for money, if it is not limited by satiety, is much 
harder to bear than extreme poverty. For greater desires (ore- 
xezs) produce greater needs. 

284. Ifyou do not desire (epzthymezs) many things, a few cios will 
seem many to you. For small desire (orexzs) makes poverty as 
strong as wealth. 

Il. Epithymia, epithymeein 

70. (Demokrates): Immoderate desire (epzthymezn) is the mark of 
the child, not of a man. | 

191. Human beings achieve cheerfulness by moderation in enjoy- 
ment (metrioteti and a measured balance (symme- 
tria)intheirlife.... You should observe the lives of those who 
are in distress ... so that you will no longer suffer evil in your 
soul by desiring (epithymeonti) more than you have. 
<The person who admires those who are more fortunate) is 
obliged always to try for something new from the desire 
(epithymia) to do something irremediable and against the 
law. 


“For some pre-Democritean reflection on the self, see Heraclitus frs. 10] and 116 
(Diels) with my comment, The Art and Thought of Heraclitus, p. 116. 
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III. 
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224. The desire (epzthymza) for more spoils what one has, like the 


234. 


235. 


284. 


dog in Aesop’s fable (who dropped its bone reaching for its 
reflection). 

By failure of semanas (akrasié ) they betray the cause of 
health to their desires (epithymzaz). (For full text, see above, 
p. 16.) 

[The pleasures of the belly are brief. . . .] For this kind of de- 
sire (epithymein) is always present for the same things, and 
when they get what they desire (epzthymeousi), the pleasure is 
quickly past... . (For full text, see above, p. 16.) 

See above, under orexis. 


Other expressions for desire or preference 


A. 


Ephiesthat B 73 (Demokrates, and unusually suspicious): Le- 
gitimate eros is striving after (ephiesthaz) handsome objects 
(boys?) without doing them violence. 


. Himetrestha? B 223. The body does not long for (himezretaz) 


things that require toil and trouble and make life painful. (See ` 
fuller text below under chreizein.) 


. Etheletn 


199. Fools who hate life want (ethelousz) to live from fear of 
Hades. | ; 

206. Fools want (ethelouszn) to grow old because they fear 

| death. 
(Note: The formula in 199 and 206 is parallel to that in 
B 201, 202, 205, where we have oregonta: instead of ethe- 
louszn.) 


. Chremem 


223. What the body requires (chreizez) is easily available to all 
without toil and trouble; as for those things that require 
(chreizei) toil and trouble and make life painful, it is not 
the body that longs for these but the ill grasp of the mind. 


. Diokein 


203. Human beings pursue (diokousin) death in fleeing from it. 
(Note: The formula parallels that with oregonta? and 
ethelousin: see above on B 206.) 


The various verbs seem almost interchangeable and require no — 
comment. However, the nominalizations (orexzs and epithymia) become 
subjects in turn for a different verb and thus take on the literary color of a 
slight personification: desires make the soul blind (B 72) or produce 
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needs (B 219); moderate desire strengthens poverty (284), as desire for 
more ruins what one has (224). This personification of desire follows the 
normal pattern in Democritus and other authors for abstract terms 
formed by nominalization of the corresponding verb. 

Note that orexzs is desire for wealth in 219 and 284; epithymezn 
refers to sensual desires (“the belly") in 235 and probably in 234. Since 
both nouns occur in the same context in 284, Democritus is not likely to 
have intended any substantial difference between the two terms. The 
verbs are slightly more vivid and perhaps more individual: there proba- 
bly persists an etymological connotation of “reaching out for” in orego- 
mai and “having one’s heart (thymos) set upon” in epzthymeein. 


CHARLES H. KAHN 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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PENELOPE “MOAYTPONO2”* 


Although Penelope’s regular epithet in Homer is nepippwv (“very 
intelligent’), the rare quality of her intelligence, more elusive than her 
celebrated loyalty, has not received the attention it deserves.! A closer 
look at Penelope’s character, as presented in the Odyssey, will demon- 
strate the appropriateness of this epithet, while illuminating the com- 
plex woman behind the legend. 

Penelope's actions relative to the suitors are enigmatic and seem, . 
at first glance, anything but wise. Telemachus, Athena, and three of 
the suitors (Antinous, Leiodes, and Amphimedon) state specifically 
that Penelope has given the persistent nobles reason to be hopeful. 
Athena’s assessment of the situation (“Penelope raises the hopes of all 
[rrávrag èv EArtel] and sending out messages, makes promises [UMIOX- 
Etal] to each man, but her real wishes are different" [13.380-81]) is 
echoed by Telemachus as he tells Odysseus: “She neither says no to a 
marriage she hates nor is she able to end the matter” (16.126-27; cf. 
1.249-50). The similar testimonies of Athena and Telemachus make 
credible the suitors’ complaints that Penelope, “exceedingly cunning” 
(fj ToL népi KEpSea oiðev, 2.88), has been leading them on (e.g., 2.91- 
92). Even in the underworld, the soul of Amphimedon attributes his 
undoing to Penelope’s guile (“she neither said no to a marriage she 
hated nor did she make it come to pass, devising [$paZouévn] for us 
death” [24.126-27]). 

Antinous’ retort to Telemachus early in the poem (2.85-128) out- 
lines the suitors’ complaint. It charges that Penelope, too clever for her 
own good, made fools of the suitors for more than three years by the 
personal words of encouragement she sent to each man and by her pre- 


*An earlier version of this paper was presented at the APA Meeting in Philadel- 
phia in 1982. I am grateful to the anonymous reader of AJP for his helpful suggestions for 
revision and to Professor H. James Shey of the University of Men Milwaukee for 
his generous advice and unstinting support. 

'Studies Have emphasized, for example, Penelope's nobility (J. W. Mackail, "Pe- 
nelope in the Odyssey,” Classical Studies [London 1925] 54-75), her conservatism (Philip 
Whaley Harsh, “Penelope and Odysseus in Odyssey XIX," AJP [1950] 1-21), her cau- 
tiousness (Agathe Thornton, People and Themes in Homer's Odyssey [Dunedin and - 
London 1970] 93-114), and her tenacity (John A. Finley, Homer's Odyssey [Cambridge, 
Mass. 1978] 1-24). 
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tense of weaving a shroud for Laertes while they sat dumbly by. The 
suitors trusted her and were deceived. They will be patient no longer. 
Penelope may be the most “wily” (2.118) of women but “in this at least 
she has not exhibited good sense” (2.122). There can be no turning 
back. Telemachus must send his mother away and she must at long last 
choose one of the Achaeans “whomever she will” (2.128). As long as 
Penelope continues to keep the suitors dangling, they will retaliate by 
maintaining their bold presence in her halls. Antinous assesses the situa- 
tion succinctly for Telemachus: “Great fame she makes for herself, 
but for you regret for your (once) abundant livelihood” (2.125-26). 
Antinous’ accusation of Penelope is tacitly accepted by Telemachus, 
who responds only by stating his reluctance to send Penelope home to 
her father (i.e., the dowry price, his mother’s curses, and public opin- ' 
ion) and by appealing to the suitors’ sense of decency (2.129-45; cf. 
20.341-44). 

Penelope substantiates much of Antinous’ and Amphimedon’s ac- 
cusations (19.139-56, 24.128-46) as she pours out her heart to Odys- 
seus, disguised as a beggar. Admitting that the angry suitors reproached 
her loudly (19.155) when they discovered the deception of the weaving, 
she acknowledges that she has allowed herself to be backed into a cor- 
ner: “And now I can neither escape marriage nor come up with another 
plan" (urjtic, 19.157-58). It is noteworthy that Penelope at no time 
mentions directly the encouraging messages which Antinous and 
Athena claim that she sent to each of the suitors (2.91-92, 13.380-81). 
She mentions, as an example of her 50Aol, only the weaving of the 
shroud, which she speaks of proudly as a divine inspiration (19.138), 
successful for more than three years until disclosed by her treacherous 
maids (19.154). Although there is no reason why Penelope should have 
mentioned the private messages to the sympathetic stranger, her reasons 
for sending them may have been more involved than she cared to 
explain. 

Penelope’s apparently contradictory motives for sending private 
messages of encouragement to men who she claims are courting her 
against her will must be sought in a consideration of her status as a 
woman in Ithacan society. Although we lack precise knowledge of the 
social constraints and obligations on her, we can make reasonable infer- 
ences from her behavior in the Odyssey. Her seemingly imprudent 
action of encouraging the suitors, whose suit she claims to detest, makes 
sense only if there was the strong expectation, even pressure, for her to 
remarry once there was no realistic hope of Odysseus’ return. Such a 
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view is consistent with current scholarship on the organization of the 
Homeric oikoq.? By the time the action of the poem begins, Odysseus 
has been away from Ithaca for nineteen years, almost three years longer 
than Menelaus, the last of the Greek heroes to return home (4.81-82). 

Although we have no way of knowing for certain over what period 
of time specifically the private messages extended, we can assume from 
the use of the present tense by Antinous and Athena that the sending of 
private messages had been Penelope’s regular practice for some time, as 
the complaint of Antinous charges. The time sequence of Penelope's 
weaving and the suitors’ feasting is more explicit, however. Athena 
states (13.377) that the suitors’ flagrant abuse of Odysseus’ property be- 
gan three years earlier, the approximate time of Penelope’s weaving 
(2.93-95). It seems obvious that the suitors’ persistent presence in Odys- 
seus’ halls prompted the d0Ao¢ of the weaving. Less certain is the role 
that Penelope’s encouraging messages played in promoting or exacer- 
bating the situation. If we consider, however, that Antinous mentions 
Penelope’s messages before he mentions her weaving and places her de- 
ception of the suitors generally in a framework of three to four years 
(2.89-90), the conclusion is unavoidable: Penelope’s private messages 
encouraged the suitors to press their suit en masse and thus began the 
three-year siege on the palace.? | 

If Penelope had no realistic hope of remaining a “widow” with the 
same status she had held as Odysseus’ wife, it would explain her even- 


*For the dependent position of women in Homeric society, see W. K. Lacey, "Ho- 
meric Hedna and Penelope's Kyrzos," JHS 86 (1966) 55-69, and The Family in Classical 
Greece (London and Southampton 1968) 33-50; and James Redfield, Nature and Cul- 
ture in the Iliad (Chicago and London 1975) 119-23 (e.g., “a woman's social position is 
defined by her relations with men," p. 122). The ambiguous political situation on Ithaca 
is discussed by M. I. Finley, The World of Odysseus (London 1978? rev.) esp. 88-91, 
129-30. The absence of a clear picture of Ithacan society, however, should not prevent us 
from examining Penelope as Homer has presented her, in the context of his poem and in 
relation to the other characters who react to her. Cf. A. A. Long, "Morals and Values in 
Homer," JHS 90 (1970) 121-39, who asserts the importance of literary context for the 
study of Homeric ethics. 

*There is nothing in the Greek, as I read it, that necessitates the interpretation of 
Fritz Wehrli, "Penelope und Telemachos," MH 16 (1959) 231, that Penelope's actions of 
sending messages and weaving the shroud were in successive time periods of three years 
each. Antinous, speaking with strong emotion, may mean only that within a three- to 
four-year period, the suitors were deceived simultaneously by Penelope's messages and 
weaving (N) 68 S0Aov ... uepyurjpi&e, 2.93) but that the messages began first. It seems 
unlikely that the suitors, after receiving encouraging messages (which are spoken of in 
the present tense, e.g., 2.91-92, 13.380-81), would wait three years before pressing their 
suit. ; 
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tual acceptance, even encouragement, of the long-delayed courtship 
and her private messages to the suitors. Despite insinuations of some 
characters to the contrary, Penelope never acts as though she has any 
option of dismissing outright the prospect of remarriage, which even 
her own father and brothers are urging (15.16-17). She insists on her 
prerogative of naming the day, however, and the circumstances of her 
remarriage (19.525-29). She has the option of returning to her father’s 
household in Sparta and from there selecting a new husband who could 
be expected to bring her countless bride-gifts (19.529). Evidently, she 
also has the option of remaining in Ithaca. In this way, she is able to 
retain her esteemed position as Odysseus’ “widow” and exercise contin- 
ued control over his extensive properties (19.525-26), while she goes 
through the motions of encouraging courtship. It is not surprising that 
prudent Penelope took the latter course of action. Although Tele- 
machus leaves no doubt that he himself would prefer that Penelope re- 
turn to her father's home, his reply to Antinous attests to public support 
for Penelope’s decision to remain in the palace while she makes up her 
mind (2.136-37; cf. 16.75). 

By remaining in Ithaca, Penelope, at the risk of alienating her 
son, could acquiesce in the social pressure which would see her remarry, 
all the while keeping intact Odysseus’ household (cf. 11.178) and nur- 
turing the hope of his return. What Penelope had said in her private 
messages to the suitors we can only suppose. Without committing her- 
self, she no doubt provided for the day when, all hope of Odysseus’ re- 
turn gone, she would decide to consider seriously the many proposals of 
marriage she had garnered, however inferior the prospective bride- 
grooms might be to Odysseus (cf. 4.724-26). Penelope, at her most can- 
did in conversation with the beggar, admits that her “heart stirs itself in 
two directions” (19.524), whether out of consideration for her husband’s 
memory and public sentiment to remain in Ithaca or since her son urges 
her to leave, to marry the best and most generous of the Achaeans and 
make a new life for herself (19.524-29). The pragmatic value of Penelo- 
pe’s private messages has been assessed in a recent work on the Odyssey: 
“If she gained nothing final, she lost nothing final and meanwhile, 
though at a loss of property, maintained a kind of order and kept ie 
future open for Telemachus and for herself.’* 


‘Finley (note 1 above) 5. Penelope's freedom to refuse the suitors has been main- 
tained by some critics, notably W. J. Woodhouse, The Composition of Homer's Odyssey 
(Oxford 1930) 81-83. Penelope has not been without her detractors. The most unflatter- 
ing view of the lady in relation to the suitors is that of Samuel Butler, The Authoress of 
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Penelope’s practice of sending private messages had a more subtle 
effect, however. What rte£píópov Penelope must have seen is that her 
encouragement of large numbers of suitors would actually protect her 
position at Ithaca. As long as she remained in the palace, she would 
share in Odysseus’ YEPQG, superior to any she would acquire by marry- 
ing one of her wealthy suitors, and retain possession of, in her own 
words, her “belongings, servants, and great high-roofed house” (KNOW . 
Env, ÖHWäcg te Kal Ubepebec uéya SHpa, 19.526). The suitors, what- 
ever their precise motives, were as much interested in Penelope’s posi- 
tion at Ithaca as in herself, as Penelope was well aware.? By encouraging 
the suitors individually, Penelope kept alive the hopes of each man and 
promoted a keen and distracting competition among their ranks with- 
out committing herself to anyone in particular. In this light, Penelope's 
encouragement of wide-scale courtship can be viewed not as the action 
of a vain or insecure woman but as the action of.a very cunning woman, 
who is using the suitors to enable her to acquiesce in the social pressure 
to remarry, all the while being "forced" by their very numbers to stay 
where she intends to stay, and where the suitors want her to be when she 
chooses one of them: Odysseus’ house.? 


the Odyssey (London 1897) 125-36. So also Robert Graves, The Greek Myths II (Balti- 
more 1955) 374-75. Cf. Apollod. Epit. 7.38-39 for the tradition that Penelope was se- . 
duced by one of the suitors and for her infidelity was subsequently sent away or even 
killed by Odysseus. The sources for the later tradition of Penelope's infidelity are dis- 
cussed by Howard Jacobson, Ovid's Heroides (Princeton 1974) 246-49. The suspicion 
that Penelope was unfaithful has no support in Homer. 

3E.g., 21.68-72. On the suitors’ goal of acquiring Odysseus’ yEpag,. cf. Tele- 
machus’ assessment: untép" Ep yayéetv kai 'Oduoofoc yépac éEgtv (15.522) and Eury- 
cleia's assurance to Odysseus that his yépaq remains his possession.in his absence 
(11.184). For yépaq as both property and status, see Redfield (note 2 above) 111-12. 
Women as "properties" also constituted yépaq (e.g., Sarah Pomeroy, Goddesses, 
Whores, Wives and Slaves: Women in Classical Antiquity [New York 1975] 25-26: “an 
extra measure of prestige accrued to the warrior who possessed a slave who was once 
the wife or daughter of a man of high status"). Cf. Il. 9.367 on yépac with relation to 
Briseis. 

°Cf. 16.384-86 (Antinous advocates seizing Telemachus’ property, dividing it 
equally among all the suitors, and ceding only the palace to Penelope and her new hus- 
band). Whether the suitors, as gracious losers, would have accepted a husband for Penel- 
ope, chosen from their ranks, early in their wooing of her, before her 60Ao1 and false 
promises made them resentful, is debatable. Their angry passions are exacerbated to 
such a degree, however, that by the time the action of the poem begins, it seems doubtful 
that the marriage of one of their number to Penelope would have contented the rest of 
them, despite Antinous’ claims to the contrary (e.g., 2.128, 18.288-89). 
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Penelope’s position at Ithaca comes to be one of being virtually 
beseiged by men who are courting her against her will (literally), but if 
courted she must be, Penelope has complied with defiance and has 
managed to have the situation serve her own self-interests. She has made 
her arrogant wooers her protectors, in a manner of speaking. If Tele- 
machus, rapidly approaching manhood, tried to force her to return to 
her father in Sparta (cf. 19.533), she would have, in effect, a veritable 
army of suitors to defend her position in Odysseus’ household. 

A comparable situation is found in the case of Clytemnestra. Her 
marriage to Aegisthus enabled her to retain power after Agamemnon’s 
death, which she would not have been able to do as a woman alone.’ 
Although Clytemnestra and Penelope are poles apart in virtue in the 
Odyssey, Telemachus finds himself in a situation parallel to that of 
Orestes and is so reminded by Athena. She holds up Orestes’ punish- 
ment of Aegisthus (1.298-300) as a model for his own actions in Ithaca 
against the suitors (e.g., 1.289-96), who are destroying his father's 
property and one of whom his mother may yet choose as husband while 
still Queen of Ithaca with certain consequences to himself. | 

From this perspective, Penelope’s practice of sending encouraging 
messages to scores of men whom she prays never to marry, but who 
through their expectations and very numbers will protect her freedom 
to choose one of them in Ithaca, is cunning indeed and is consistent with 
her reputation for possessing @pEvac £00Aác (2.117), more than even 
Antinous realized. If the suitors were using her for the yépag inherent 
in her position, she might use them too for her own purpose. Penelope, 
though to appearances at the mercy of the suitors, in reality exercised 
some control of the situation at Ithaca, atleast in the beginning. Her 
playful words to the suitors at the commencement of her weaving (KOU- 
pot ... uluvete, "Boys ... wait awhile!” 19.141-42; cf. 2.96-97) re- 
flect, I suggest, her initial view of the suitors as men who, though ex- 
pected to be persistent, could be controlled, nonetheless, by a clever 
woman, in some respects not unlike the geese she kept around the pal- 
ace as pets. These geese, in fact, are equated with the suitors by the 
eagle that appears to Penelope in her dream (19.548), as we shall see 
later. 


"This has been noted by Charles Rowan Beye, “Male and Female in the Homeric 
Poems," Ramus 8.2 (1974) 97: Clytemnestra's situation is the "exact parallel of Penelo- 
pe's except that there is but one suitor and he has been successful in his suit." Cf. Pome- 
roy (note 5 above) 21. 
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Her confident ability to control the suitors is also glimpsed in Book 
18 when, after a refreshing nap sent by Athena, Penelope gives a reveal- 
ing demonstration of her compelling presence by extracting costly 
presents from the dazed suitors with a self-assuredness and finesse that 
even Odysseus must admire (18.274-83). Penelope’s remarkable asser- 
tiveness extends also to Telemachus, whom she scolds at length for not 
yet being the man he claims to be, at least in matters of hospitality 
(18.215-25). Athena stage-manages this appearance of Penelope pri- 
marily for Odysseus’ sake (cf. 18.158-62), so that he might rejoice in his 
incomparable wife, seen here for the first time since his return to 
Ithaca, as he obsérves the ease with which she replenishes his treasury. 
The staggering effect on the suitors of Penelope's enhanced beauty is 
attributed by Homer to divine intervention. Penelope's extraordinary 
hold over the suitors, however, judging from their years of enthrall- 
ment, would seem to be very much the posue of her own rémarkable 
qualities.? 

Penelope's encouragement of the s suitors (“cunning arts such as we 
have never yet heard," 2.118) droye a wedge of misunderstanding be- 
tween Telemachus and herself. His constrained and abrupt treatment 
of her is understandable in light of the offensive presence of the suitors, 
for which he blames his mother. He seems to enjoy humiliating her in 
front of them on the rare occasions that she appears publicly in the halls 
(15.516-17) by reminding her that her place is upstairs tending to her 
weaving (e.g., 1.356-58, 21.350-52). It is tempting to read into Tele- 
machus' repramand both a taunt at the suitors for being taken in by a 
woman's "weaving" and sarcasm directed at Penelope for the failure of 
her grand scheme (to which Telemachus may not have been privy), 
which brought the suitors daily into the palace. In any case, Tele- 


8Folkloric elements underlying the depiction of Penelope's relationship with the 
suitors help tó account for the cartoon quality of the enthralled suitors whose numbers 
and slavish doggedness have not been satisfactorily accounted for otherwise. Aspects of 
Circe are evident in Penelope (see Beye [note 7 above] 97-98) and may explain certain 
details of the narrative. Penelope, however, as presented by Homer, is a three-dimen- 
sional character who is not above using her wiles to achieve her desires but not immune to 
feelings of anxiety and regret either. For the folkloric tradition underlying the suitors' 
waste and profligacy (the unjust-guest tale), see H. L. Levy, “The Odyssean Suitors and 
the Host-Guest Relationship," TAPA 94 (1963) 147-53. Comic aspects of the suitors are 
noted by Douglas Stewart, The Disguised Guest (Cranbury, N.J. 1976) 100-01. Cf. Uvo 
Hólscher, "The Transformation from Folk-Tale to Epic," in Homer: Tradition and In- 
vention, ed. Bernard Fenik (Leiden 1978) 51-67, for the transformation of Penelope's 
character from folklore to epic. 
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machus refuses to confide in his mother as he sets off on his important 
mission to Pylos, saying “we don’t want her to spoil her lovely complex- 
ion by weeping” (2.376). Despite her heartfelt demonstrations of grief 
for his absent father in the presence of the suitors (e.g., 1.343-44, 
18.251-56), Telemachus seems to doubt her sincerity or, at very least, is 
uncertain about her real feelings (“my mother’s heart wavers in two di- 
rections [ölxa] in her breast," 16.73). Athena, playing on his mistrust, 
urges him to hurry back to Ithaca before Penelope marries one of her 
suitors after all and walks off with some of his possessions (15.10-20; cf. 
1.276). Telemachus’ immediate return home proves that to him, at 
least, Athena’s suggestion is not farfetched. 

Telemachus seems predisposed to judge his mother harshly. His 
curt description of her to the suitors at the commencement of the con- 
test of the bow (“But you yourselves know this well enough; why should I 
praise my mother?” 21.110) may be attributed to nervous anticipation 
about the impending confrontation, but his angry outburst at Penelo- 
pe's cool reception of Odysseus (“Cruel mother [6Uopntep].... But 
then your heart is always harder than stone,” 23.97-103) is inexplicable 
unless prompted by the belief that here, at last, was proof that Penel- 
ope, despite her tears, did not love his father as she had claimed to do 
these many years. How else could Telemachus accuse his emotionally 
overwrought mother of being “always harder than stone" —the very 
woman he chided the day before for being “too emotional” and weaken- 
ing his own resolve (17.46-47; cf. 1.353). While it is true that Tele- 
machus might not be reliably consistent in his own emotions, his readi- 
ness to criticize Penelope demonstrates the gulf of misunderstanding be- 
tween them. 

Penelope's encouragement of the suitors, however shrewd on one 
level, necessitated the ÖÓAOG of the weaving or some other delaying tac- 
tic to buy her the time she needed. By the time the action of the poem 
begins, time has all but run out for Penelope, and her anxiety about 
coming up with another 56A0¢ to put off the incensed suitors has left 
her emotionally strained, to say the least, particularly after she learns of 
their plot to murder her son (4.697-702; cf. 16.432: Eu& 6£ NEYAAwG 
daKkaxiZeic). Declaring a timely sneeze of Telemachus a favorable omen 
(17.541-45), Penelope prophesies, not without a prayer: “Therefore 
shall unending death beset all the suitors, nor shall one of them escape” 
(17.546-47; cf. 4.684-85). 

The fear that she might actually be forced to accept a “loathsome” 
(18.272) marriage with one of the men she has come to regard as "ene- 
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mies” (€x6poi, 17.499) causes her such anguish that she prays to die 
quickly at Artemis’ hands or, like the daughters of Pandareus, similar to 
herself in beauty, wisdom, and skill in handiwork, to disappear in an 
instant from the face of the earth as the inevitable time of marriage 
draws near (20.61-82). Earlier in the poem, Penelope had drawn the 
revealing parallel between herself and another daughter of Pandareus, 
who unintentionally killed her own son Itylus. Transformed into a 
nightingale, this daughter sings sweetly all the while she mourns for her 
dead child. The true significance of this simile has been missed by com- 
mentators, who have noted only that Penelope likens her wavering mind 
to the changing melody of the nightingale’s song.” The deeper signifi- 
cance, which makes this particular simile so apt, is that Penelope identi- 
fies with the hapless daughter of Pandareus (19.512-23), whose unin- 
tentional act of killing her own son brought unending grief upon 
herself. Penelope, too, must question whether she, in her encourage- 
ment of the suitors, did not unintentionally create the painful situation 
which prevails in Ithaca and is bringing to herself seemingly unending 
grief. Both women, moreover, have known bereavement of a sort — Pan- 
dareus’ daughter “unwittingly” (61 dopaóíaq, 19.523) killed her son. 
Penelope’s own son is, in some ways, dead to her too, and her inability to 
settle the issue of the suitors very nearly caused her son’s death in fact, . 
herself unwitting. Penelope might well wish, though, for the wings of 
Pandareus’ daughter to fly away from Ithaca. The strain of the situa- 
tion, becoming increasingly intolerable, has worn her down emotion- 
ally..It is not surprising that her initial reaction upon facing that ideal- 
ized and long-awaited husband, who has freed her from the suitors 
forever, is a blend of elation, relief, disillusionment, resentment, possi- 
bly even shame: “I cannot find a word to say to him nor can I question 
him about anything. I cannot even look him in the face” (23.106-07). 


oF 


?E.g., Anne Amory, “The Reunion of Odysseus and Penelope," in Essays on the 
Odyssey, ed. Charles Taylor (Bloomington, Ind. 1963) 131, n. 9 and refs., and Norman 
Austin, Archery at the Dark of the Moon (Berkeley and London 1975) 228-29. Cf. W. B. 
Stanford, The Odyssey of Homer (London 1965?) ad 19.521-23, who believes that the 
general effect of the comparison is to enhance the dignity of Penelope's grief. In later 
accounts of the myth, the daughter, unnamed by Homer, is identified as Aédon, wife of 
Zethus, co-ruler of Thebes. In a jealous rage, she attempted to kill her sister-in-law's 
(Niobe's) eldest son, but in the darkness unintentionally turned the sword on her own 
child instead (Schol. ad Od. 19.518; Eustath. ad Od. 19.519). For the myth of Panda- 
reus' daughters handed over to the Furies for their father's wrongdoing, see Paus. 
10.30.1-2 and Stanford's notes ad 20.66--82. 
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Although Penelope’s emotional resources are exhausted, her intel- 
ligence prevails. The proposal of the contest of the bow, suggested to 
her by talk of Odysseus’ apparel (19.218-42), is another example of her 
cunning, a desperate, final attempt to put off the suitors forever, with 
any luck.!? Her relief at coming up with another 50A0¢ helps to explain 
her unusual animation in this scene (e.g., 19.325-28). The plot against 
Telemachus has shown her the urgency of the situation, and the assur- 
ances of Odysseus’ imminent arrival from Theoclymenus and the beg- 
gar have given her the courage to make a move. Only Odysseus, who is 
never coming home, can string the bow. Let the suitors try and, de- 
feated, abandon their suit. If Odysseus really is coming home, so much 
the better. The contest will, at very least, buy her more time. She ex- 
plains the timing of her decision to remarry (Telemachus’ growing. a 
beard) to be in accord with Odysseus’ parting wishes (18.260-70). Pe- 
nelope has seized upon the comment of the housekeeper regarding Tele- 
machus’ beard (18.175-76) to make plausible her sudden willingness to 
remarry. Leiodes grasped her purpose in part when he stated that after 
all the suitors perforce give up in the contest of the bow, Penelope can 
marry whomever she chooses (21.157-62) or no one, we may add, at 
least for the present, if she chooses. Even if Penelope had resigned her- 
self to the idea that one of the suitors might succeed in stringing the 
bow, it is hard to see that she could have acted much differently. It was 


“This view accords with Frederick M. Combellack’s interpretation of the timing 
of the contest (“Three Odyssean Problems,” CSCA 6 [1973] 32-40). It has been variously 
suggested that Penelope more or less consciously recognizes Odysseus in the course of 
Book 19 (e.g., C. Whitman, Homer and the Heroic Tradition [Cambridge, Mass. 1958] 
303; Amory [note 9 above]105-08; and W. B. Stanford, The Ulysses Theme [Oxford 
1954] 55 and further refs., 253, n. 25). Among those opposing this interpretation are Fr. 
Eichhorn, Homer's Odysee, Ein Führer durch die Dichtung (Göttingen 1965) 23, who 
also quotes U. von Wilamowitz, Die Heimkehr des Odysseus (Berlin 1927) 46. Denys 
Page, The Homeric Odyssey (Oxford 1955) 123-30, argues forcefully that the ambiguous 
circumstances of Odysseus’ homecoming in the poem as we have it (particularly the tim- 
ing of the contest of the bow) arise from the poet’s familiarity with an earlier version of 
the legend in which Penelope is reunited with Odysseus before he murders the suitors. 
Along the same lines, cf. G. S. Kirk, The Songs of Homer (Cambridge 1962) 245-49. The 
timing of Penelope's decision to hold the contest of the bow does not necessarily presup- 
pose a prior recognition of Odysseus. It is entirely consistent with her penchant for 60A0i 
and the urgency of the situation within her household. Penelope's instinctive timing and 
the "causal order of events" leading to her decision are discussed by Finley (note 1 above) 
2-15, who also takes into account the views of Lydia Allione, Telemaco e Penelope nell’ 
Odissea (Turin 1963), and by J, Russo, “Interview and Aftermath,” AJP 103 (1982) 4-18. 
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too late in the game simply to choose her favorite, reputedly Amphino- 
mus (16.397-98), from among the suitors, given their threatening mood 
brought on by the years of infuriating delay and her own empty prom- 
ises. Penelope prudently saw that what was needed was a dramatically 
decisive issue, agreed upon by all. With any luck, her celebrated cun- 
ning would prevail. The fear that she might be wrong, however, brings | 
her a sleepless night with thoughts of Pandareus’ daughters snatched 
away (rescued to her mind) from the fate which she may have to face in 
the morning. 

When face to face at last with her husband, Penelope is subdued 
(cf. 23.85-87). She could hardly be expected to welcome warmly a vir- 
tual stranger, if indeed her long-awaited husband (“I know well what 
manner of man you were,” 23.175), after all that she has been through 
in his absence. Only after she has shrewdly put him to the test regarding. 
the secret of their wedding bed (23.183-204) does she accept the reality 
of his return. She weeps as she embraces Odysseus (23.205-08), and she 
begs his forgiveness for her cool reception of him. Her skillful words 
enable us to see Penelope's intelligence at work. She begins by blaming 
the gods, who prevented them from sharing the joys of youth. Second, 
she says that she was always afraid that someone would "beguile her 
with words" (23.216) to fall in love, as had happened to Helen; since 
"many men plan evil things" (23.217). These words echo Penelope's ear- 
lier description of the suitors as men who talk prettily but are evil- 
minded (18.168). Penelope goes on to say that Helen, deluded by a god, 
would not have fallen in love if she could have foreseen the grief (rtév- 
806) her “woeful folly” (Auypr| Gt) would bring to so many people 
(23.222-24; cf. 11.438). We might well ask why Penelope, in her plea 
for pardon to Odysseus, should attempt to justify Helen’s adulterous 
conduct? The apparent incongruity of these lines has made them sus- 
pect since the time of Aristarchus. Several modern commentators, argu- 
ing for the lines, have viewed them as Penelope’s assertion, by way of 
contrast with infamous Helen, of her utter faithfulness to Odysseus de- 
spite temptations.!! This much is true, but Penelope is saying something 


"E.g., Harsh (note 1 above) 6, and Amory (note 9 above) 120-21, who states that 
the reference to Helen demonstrates that Penelope was faithful to Odysseus not out of 
“sheer unimaginativeness.” Stanford (ad 23.218-24) objects to the lines on the grounds 
that the case of Helen is not really parallel to that of Penelope (“one would certainly have 
expected a clearer illustration of the danger of rashly accepting the advances of a guest”). 
If that were all Penelope was trying to say in the passage in question, the author would 
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more subtle, I would suggest. With characteristic prudence, she is also 
pleading for understanding if, in her own situation, she too may seem 
guilty of a kind of “folly” (i.e., deluded by a god) in the management of 
the suitors, which has brought grief in varying degrees to many and still 
more to come for Odysseus and Telemachus (23.117-22). 

In this context, it is appropriate to consider Penelope’s much dis- 
cussed dream in which her pet geese are slain by an eagle (19.535-53). 
In the dream, Penelope grieves over the dead geese until the eagle tells 
her to take heart because he is really her husband who has come to take 
vengeance on the suitors (Xf|veG HEV UVNOTTIPES, £yo SE Tol aigróq 
Opvic, 19.548). The dream must be viewed as having two distinct 
stages. In the first stage, Penelope sees the eagle destroying her pets. 
Her reaction to this is violent grief (kAaiov, £«akuov, OAOMUPOLEVNV, 
19.541, 543). In the dream, Penelope weeps profusely for her beloved 
pets, who probably brought her what little delight she knew (cf. Odys- 
seus’ obvious affection for Argus; 17.304), and her grief is intensified 
because she is utterly helpless to avert their sudden and terrifying de- 
struction. In the second stage, Penelope is informed of the meaning of 
the dream. She will not be comforted until the eagle itself assures her 
that the dream is true (OUK Övap, GAA’ nap £08AÓ6v, 19.547) and that 
the geese are really the suitors. Everything the eagle says implies its 
goodwill toward Penelope, and she can only be relieved by its message. 
Penelope would be happy to be rid of the suitors at last, we may sup- 
pose, judging from her own words at 17.546-47 (oUK dteAng 89ávatoq 
UVNOTHPOL yEvorto não HAGA’). She awakens from the dream, however, 
to find the geese feeding at their customary trough and the situation 
unchanged at Ithaca. While on one level, she may be relieved to see her 
pets alive, on another level, insofar as they represented the suitors in her 
dream, she takes little comfort.!? Had she awakened to find the geese 


agree with Stanford’s assessment. For a summary of the arguments for and against the 
Homeric authorship of Book 23, see Dorothea Wender, The Last Scenes of the Odyssey 
(Leiden 1978) 10-18. 

'2This interpretation is consistent with Penelope’s first act upon awakening. She 
searches for the geese (nanthvaoa, 19.552) to confirm that her dream is really true, as 
the eagle said it was. Upon her discovery that the geese are alive, she is thrown into 
doubt, and this accounts for her worried conversation with the beggar about true and 
false dreams. The sequence of Penelope’s feelings argued here—(1) grief over geese (as 
geese), (2) relief over geese-suitor equation, (3) doubts about dream's validity, and (4) 
need for reassurance is more simple and direct than recent studies have concluded; 
e.g., Joseph Russo’s sensitive analysis (note 10 above), which illustrates the way in which 
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dead, that would: have been sure confirmation of the validity of her 
dream (nap) and she would, therefore, have no reason to be worried 
about Odysseus’ return. But if the dream is false (övap), there may well 
be reason to fear Odysseus’ reaction to the presence of the suitors, inas- 
much as her relationship with them could be considered suspect. Thus, 
Penelope tries to get assurances from the sympathetic stranger that her 
dream was in fact a true one (19.560-69). 

The dream and its aftermath reveal Penelope’s foreboding fears of 
what Odysseus’ actions will be when he discovers the suitors within his 
halls. The dream shows that Penelope imagines her husband’s desire for 

vengeance will be as terrible and ineluctable as that of a violent bird of 
prey, and to the extent that she feels responsible for the presence of the 
suitors on Ithaca, she fears a potentially angry and dangerous confron- 
tation, both consciously, as we see in her reference to Helen, and sub- 
consciously, as the dream indicates. Since the eagle in the dream 
equated the suitors with her pets, might not Odysseus in reality assume 
that her relationship with the suitors has also been an affectionate one? 
As in the Pandareus’ daughter episode, the dream shows us a worried 
Penelope, and we can only surmise the extent of her feelings of anxiety 
and what prompted them. Penelope’s subconscious guilt, illustrated by 
the dream, emerges in her confrontation with Odysseus. In her waking 
hours, however, she is not merely a helpless spectator as she was in the 
dream. The eagle is, after all, her husband, and she is fully capable of 


critics have been at pains to explain Penelope’s apparently contradictory feelings in the 
dream: (1) Penelope weeps for the geese (as suitors) out of some subconscious liking for 
them; (2) she is cheered by the eagle's message ("The small pleasure she takes in the 
attentions of the ‘geese’ pales before the intensity of the very idea of her husband's re- 
turn," p. 10); and (3) she is reluctant to accept the dream's validity because of an “emo- 
tional vulnerability” or fear of disappointment. Cf. Finley’s attractive but complex the- 
ory (note 1 above, p. 19) that the geese represent not so much the “flattering 
companionship” of the suitors themselves as the “state of half-orderliness that had been 
her [Penelope's] comfort.” My own reading of Penelope’s dream is indebted to the coher- 
ent and convincing interpretation offered by A. H. M. Kessels, in Studies on the Dream 
in Greek Literature (Utrecht 1978) 91-110, who rigorously disavows the application of 
Freudian dream analysis to the Homeric text and argues forcefully against the wide- 
spread notion that Penelope is aware of the equation of geese and suitors when she weeps 
for the slain geese. The recognition that Penelope is weeping for her pets per se gives the 
most natural and Homeric explanation for Penelope's initial tears over the slain geese, 
rather than supposing, as many commentators have done (e.g., A. V. Rankin, “Penelo- 
pe’s Dreams in Books XIX and XX of the Odyssey,” Helikon 2 [1962] 617-24), that the 
tears are necessarily a sign of Penelope’s affection for the suitors. 
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forestalling any possible criticism Odysseus might have of her or her 
actions. 

By the well chosen reference to Helen, intelligent Penelope not 
only highlights by way of contrast her own fidelity, but she also uses it to 
bolster her: defense of any “folly” for which she herself might be criti- 
cized by Odysseus, a folly (she implies) which in the normal course of 
events she never would have committed had Helen not committed hers 
first and a folly having obviously less severe consequences than those 
resulting from Helen’s. This interpretation would support the conten- 
tion that Penelope had not recognized Odysseus disguised as the beggar. 
She now knows that her husband witnessed her spirited appearance be- 
fore the suitors, which won for her expensive presents.!?” She does not 
know, however, as the reader does, that Odysseus had been informed 
that her actions and real desires were sometimes at variance and that he 
actually delighted in the ease with which she wheedled costly gifts from 
all her wooers (18.281-83). The very presence of so many suitors in the 
palace and the obvious economic consequences (e.g., 19.534) need, she 
may feel, an explanation. Stanford (ad 23.218-24) makes the intriguing 
observation that Penelope seems “embarrassed” by her reference to He- 
len, but he attributes this only to the fact that one epic heroine does not 
normally compare herself directly to another, as Penelope has done. Pe- 
nelope may well be embarrassed! She does not yet know what Odysseus 
really thinks about her relationship with the suitors or where she stands 
in his esteem. The reference to Helen shows that careful Penelope is 
taking no chances of being judged harshly. 

Here we see a vivid example of Penelope's celebrated cleverness 
and sangfroid, which is akin, perhaps, to the hard-heartedness that Te- 
lemachus attributes to her (e.g., 23.97-103). Her apology is so smoothly 
executed that one has to look twice to see what she has accomplished. 
She has diverted some responsibility for her own conduct, such as it was, 
to Helen and has made it seem minor indeed compared to that of her 
infamous cousin.'* Penelope, completely self-possessed and in control, 


Cf, K. L. Kayser: "Ipsa regina ad artes prope meretricias descendit," Homer- 
ische Abhandlungen (Leipzig 1881) 41, and the recent study by Thomas Van Nortwick, 
“Penelope and Nausicaa," TAPA 109 (1979) 272-76, which concludes that Penelope's 
appearance before the suitors was prompted by her "unconscious resurgence of interest 
in men." 

AGenealogical and mythical parallels between Penelope and Helen, including 
their common origin as pre-Hellenic goddesses of vegetation, have been convincingly set 
forth by Marie-Madeleine Mactoux, Penelope, Legende et Mythe (Annales Littéraires de 
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is at her most impressive in this critical confrontation with her husband, 
who she is not yet certain appreciates the emotionally trying circum- 
stances she was forced to endure. 

Penelope's reference to Helen has been defended on psychological 
grounds as the reaction of a sexually frustrated woman who is attempt- 
ing to justify her innermost “thoughts, temptations, and wishes, though 
not her deliberate actions.”!® The long years of waiting have taken an 
emotional toll on Penelope, and more and more she indulges in solitary 
weeping (e.g., 17.102-03, 19.595-96), the excess of which is noted by 
even the housekeeper (18.174). Penelope is only too aware of the pas- 
sage of time and regularly reacts to direct compliments by disparaging 
her beauty, which she says the gods destroyed (WAeoav) at the time 
Odysseus departed from Ithaca (18.180-81; cf. 18.251-53, 19.124-26). 
Her readiness to appear before the suitors with tear-stained face (what 
use beautifying herself?) shows that she is not being falsely modest when 
she makes such remarks (18.178-81). It may also show that she was con- 
fident that the power she had over the suitors depended more on her . 
presence of mind than on her physical beauty, considerable though it 
may be. Underlying resentment may well be present in Penelope's 
speech to Odysseus and explain the reference to unfaithful Helen specif- 
ically, but we do Penelope an injustice to-minimize her conscious con- 
trol of the situation. At the moment she is concerned with righting her- 
self in Odysseus’ eyes. It is a tribute to her powers of intellect that she 
can subordinate effectively to this end whatever discordant emotions she 
may possess. Her careful defense not only disarms her husband but po- 
tential critics as well, who have all but missed the subtlety of her words. 
Crafty Odysseus, completely won over, is moved to tears by Penelope's 
words, and he holds close his loyal wife “who suited his own mind” 
(Bunapea, 23.231-32). | 

The kind of relief Penelope felt at unburdening her heart to Odys- 
seus is likened to the emotions of a drowning man rescued from the rag- 


l'Université de Besançon) 175 (Paris 1975) 203-14. The author asserts that Penelope's 
mythical origins, all but lost in Homer, are preserved by mythographers who insist on 
linking her genealogically to Helen and retain such details as the footrace for Penelope's 
hand and her abduction by Odysseus (e.g., Paus. 3.12.1-2, 3.20.10-11; Apollod. Bibl. 
3.10.6-7, 9-10). 

George Devereux, “Penelope’s Character,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly 26 (1957) 
384. 
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ing sea (23.233-40).!? Not without cost to herself did she succeed in her 
goal of keeping intact Odysseus’ household, entrusted to her care twenty 
years previously, and her own position in it. She had endured much in 
his long absence: loneliness, the alienation of her son, and anxiety over 
the worsening situation with the suitors. What does it matter that Odys- 
seus will be gone soon to attend to some new duty? She has fulfilled hers. 
If her method of preserving Odysseus’ home was not without some nega- 
tive consequences, she had nonetheless succeeded in accomplishing 
what perhaps no other woman could under such difficult circum- 
stances. Her intelligence had prevailed. And what if Odysseus had not 
returned when he did? Penelope would have come up with another 60- 
Aoc, we may be certain, to enable her to wait—unattached and in 
Ithaca—her husband’s return. 

Throughout the poem, Penelope’s loyalty to Odysseus is high- 
lighted by the implicit contrast with her unfaithful cousins, Helen and 
Clytemnestra (e.g., 11.444-46, 24.198-202). It is to the latter’s mur- 
dered husband, paradoxically, that we owe the most tender depiction of 
Penelope in the poem: the remembrance of the young bride, infant son 
at breast, bidding farewell to her husband (11.447-48). The final word 
on Penelope is also Agamemnon’s when, upon listening to Amphime- 
don’s complaint of Penelope’s guile, he nonetheless proclaims her full of 
“great excellence" (UEYGAN åpetń, 24.193) for her loyalty to her hus- 
band. 

Agamemnon, understandably, chooses to see only Penelope’s 
faithfulness, the characteristic that historically has assured her reputa- 
tion. The suitors, on the other hand, have won little sympathy. They 
stand guilty of “destroying the property and dishonoring the wife of a 
prince” (24.459-60), whatever provocation they might claim. Penelo- 
pe’s observation that the suitors, for the most part, used their wooing of 
her as a cover for baser motives (21.68-72) is confirmed by Eurymachus 
himself, speaking about Antinous (22.50-53; cf. 16.364-92). If Penel- 
ope was not above reproach in her dealings with the suitors, it has gone 
largely unnoticed in light of her overpowering loyalty. Her deception of 
the suitors would probably find few critics, in any case, cunning being 


'6For the importance of this simile as an indicator of Penelope’s readiness to ac- 
cept the reality of Odysseus’ return and as an expression of the “like-mindedness” of hus- 
band and wife, see Helene P. Foley's “Reverse Similes and Sex Roles in the Odyssey,” 
Arethusa 11 (1978) 7-26. 
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rated as highly as it is in the Odyssey. The beauty of Homer’s depiction 
of Penelope is that the cunning woman is also a complex woman. 


* * * 


There is much.more we should like to know about the intelligent 
woman whose cleverness made her the ideal counterpart of Odysseus. 
The exercise of her intelligence brought her considerable inner turmoil, 
much as Odysseus in the physical world was ever buffeted by wind and 
waves. Both used their wits to different ends, and both suffered because 
of them. To: Penelope’s regular epithet of nepibpwv, we may be per- 
mitted to add another, rich in nuance, borrowed from Odysseus. Con- 
sider, if you will, Penelope rtoAUtportoq (“of many turns"), fitting mate 
for her wily husband.!" | : 


PATRICIA MARQUARDT 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Penelope's intelligence is precisely the kind characterized as noàútponog by 
Marcel Detienne and Jean-Pierre Vernant, Cunning Intelligence in Greek Culture and 
Society, trans. Janet Lloyd (Sussex, England, Highland, N.J. 1978) 40: “The rtoAUTpo- 
TOS one ... is distinguished by the control he possesses . . . he is always master of himself 
and is only unstable in appearance. [He possesses] supple metzs which appears to bow 
before circumstances only so that it can dominate them more surely." 
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HERODOTUS ON THE EARLY HOSTILITIES BETWEEN 
AEGINA AND ATHENS 

The description by Herodotus of the early confrontation between 
Aegina and Athens (5.82-88) stimulates both historical and historio- 
graphical inquiry. Calculations of probability, shaped by modern his- 
torical sensibility, can be applied to determine which elements of the 
account accurately report archaic events. As there are no accounts of 
these events which are independent of Herodotus (cf. Duris FGrH 
76 F 24), a historical reconstruction, as opposed to a validation of all or 
part of Herodotus’ narrative, is impossible.! An appraisal of the histo- 
ricity of the data presented is affected by analysis of the methods and 
purposes of the historian. This section of the narrative offers a promis- 
ing field for an investigation into Herodotus’ methodology, because dif- 
ferent types of information are united here, and because varying ac- 
counts by Athenians, Aeginetans, and Argives are explicitly juxtaposed. 
In turn, a determination of the nature of Herodotus’ working of his evi- 
dence allows us to hypothesize about this source material in its original 
form. Thus, while only some statements in Herodotus accurately de- 
scribe archaic Aegina and Athens, we are compensated for the loss of 
material about the archaic period by a better understanding of the atti- 
tudes and preoccupations of Herodotus’ contemporaries. 

Herodotus’ careful, relatively detailed treatment of the episode 
bespeaks his interest in the interrelations of Athens and Aegina. The 
importance given to the three bouts of hostility between Aegina and 
Athens (5.82-88; 5.79-81, 89-90.1; 6.49-73, 85-93) mirrors the preoc- 
cupations of his informants. When Athenians and Aeginetans thought 
of each other, they thought primarily of past violent encounters. The 
historian, as passive observer, was prey to the emphasis of his informants 
because he could not decide what was historically significant in isolation 
from his informants/audience. To this extent, the establishment of 
deeds neyAAa TE Kai BWHAOTA, “great and marvelous,” was a social pro- 
cess, where the original topics about which the historian questioned his 
informants were amplified by the preoccupations which they expressed. 


! My treatment may be compared with T. J. Dunbabin, ""Ex8pn naAain," ABSA 
37 (1936-37) 83-91. See notes 5, 8, 10, 16, 19, and 37 below. 
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Nonetheless, Herodotus utilized the Athenian-Aeginetan conflict to 
“serve the themes of his own history. Important factors in forming the 
policy of Athens and Aegina during Xerxes’ campaign, the treatment of 
which was the centerpiece of the work, were that Athenian ships, built 
for use against Aegina, were available for service against Persia (7.144) 
and that the war between Aegina and Athens had been mediated by the 
Hellenic League (7.145.1). These hostilities, to which the Athenian na- 
val program was a response, began c. 490 because of the Aeginetan sub- 
mission to Persia (6.49.1-2). Medizing was the final result of the TÓAs- 
uoc akripukroc, “Heraldless War,” opened. by the Aeginetan attack on 
the Attic coast in 506 (5.79-81). Significantly, Herodotus appended the 
‘Damia/Auxesia episode to his treatment of the Aeginetan decision to 
attack Attica. The Aeginetans were prompted by the €x8pn madam, 
“ancient hatred,” toward Athens begun by the early hostilities. 

A summary is in order here. The people of Epidauros, suffering 
from a crop failure, were advised by Delphi to dedicate images in Attic 
olive wood of the goddesses Damia and Auxesia (Hdt. 5.82.1-2). For the 
wood, the Epidaurians were to perform annual sacrifice to Athena Po- 
lias and Erekhtheus (82-83). The Aeginetans, rebels from Epidauros, 
appropriated the statues (83.1-3). The Athenians tried to recover the 
statues, eventually using force against Aegina (84). Ensuing events were 
reported differently by Aeginetans and Athenians. The Athenians 
spoke of sending a trireme, while the Aeginetans asserted that the Athe- 
nians could not have come without many ships. The Athenians claimed 
that thunder and an earthquake occurred simultaneously with a fit.of 
madness that overcame their men, who killed each other. The Aegine- 
tans added that the statues sank to their knees to thwart Athenian theft 
and that an Argive force attacked the Athenians (85-86.3). All agree 
that there was a single Athenian survivor. The Aeginetans and: Argives 
claimed that the Athenians were slain by the Argives, while the Atheni- 
ans blamed the aforementioned supernatural occurrences (87.1-2). 
The survivor was slain on his return by the wives of his dead comrades, 
by means of dress pins (87.2). Thereupon, Athenian women were made 
to discard Dorian dress for the Ionian style, which lacked pins (87.3). 

"The Argives and Aeginetans commemorated these events by using pins 
(until Herodotus' time) half again as long as those used previously, and 
by dedicating pins in the shrine of Damia and Auxesia. Also, the intro- 
duction of Attic products, especially pottery, into the sanctuary was for- 
bidden (88.2-3). 
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Aetiologies 


Much of the material in the narrative appears to have had an orig- 
inal rationale in providing aetiological explanations for fifth century 
customs, either specifically concerning cult or social mores in general. 
The kneeling statues of Damia and Auxesia are traced to their resis- 
tance to theft. The impious behavior of the Athenians explains the pro- 
hibition against the introduction of Attic products into the sanctuary. 
The practice of dedicating mepovat, “dress pins,” in the sanctuary was 
created to commemorate the brutality of the Athenian women toward 
the expedition’s survivor. All this is aetiological in the strictest sense: it 
explains cult practice. An inscription of the Attic cleruchy, established 
on Aegina in 431, recording that many iron pins (356) were in the sanc- 
tuary, supports Herodotus’ observation that pins were dedicated there.? 

Herodotus was otherwise well informed about the cult. He knew 
the name (Oie), the location (£q Thv ueoóyatav), and distance from the 
city (c. 20 stades) of the cult place. According to Herodotus, sacrifices 
and female choruses celebrated the goddesses’ rites. Ten.men were cho- 
sen as Xopnyoi to each of the deities. The choruses ridiculed the women 
of Aegina. These rites were the same as those performed at Epidauros, 
but there were also mystery rites in that city. The willingness of Herodo- 
tus to vouch for the continued wearing of longer dress pins (mistaken 
though this may be) by the women of Argos and Aegina until his own 
time (Étt Kai EG uÉ) goes back to personal experience, a visit to the 
island, or perhaps even to the sanctuary (cf. 1.92.1, 2.122.2, 2.130.1).? 
There Herodotus collected material from Aeginetans claiming to be 
knowledgeable both about the cult of Damia and Auxesia and about 
local history. From the perspective of the Aeginetans, a foundation story 
for the cult of Damia and Auxesia lies behind the account in Herodotus. 

Since the posture of the statues, the prohibition of Attic pottery, 
and the practice of dedicating pins are motivated by details within the 
story of the Athenian attack, Herodotus' informants must have believed 
that they were unusual, needing special explanation. Nevertheless, 
kneeling statues of deities connected with fertility and childbirth can be 


* IG IV 1588.10-14, 27, 35-37, 40-44, where Damia = Mnia. See P. Jacobsthal, 
Greek Pins and their Connexions with Europe and Asia (Oxford 1956) 90-91, 97-100. 
*See F. Jacoby, “Herodotos,” RE Suppl. Bd. 2 (Stuttgart 1913) cols. 268-69. 
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paralleled.* But the comparative rarity of similar statues might have 
prompted the Aeginetans to seek a special cause. The dedication of pins 
in itself does not demand a specific cause, as excavation has attested 
similar deposits elsewhere.> Herodotus’ statement that Aeginetan and 
Argive women adopted and still wore longer pins in commemoration of 
this affair is refuted by archaeological data (see note 16 below). A shift 
to longer pins does not appear in the material remains, and at no time 
during the archaic period did the pins worn by Argive and Aeginetan 
women differ much from those of their neighbors. This error of Herodo- 
tus, in turn, makes it difficult to reconstruct what the Aeginetans origi- 
nally reported about the use of rtepóvai and what facets of the cult they 
intended to explain. 

The prohibition against the use of Attic pots in the sanctuary 
seems to have been unusual enough to demand some special cause. The 
prohibition, generalized to the entire island, has been used to date the 
episode by seeking a time when Attic imports are in default on Aegina.® 
Thus, most recently, Coldstream dates the early war in the mid-eighth 
century, since pots of Attic LG Ib have not been discovered on Aegina.’ 
However, a generalization of the ban seems to go beyond the text of 
Herodotus: TIPOOPEPEIV TLPOG TO ipóv, “to introduce into the sanctu- 
ary’; QUtÓOL, “on the spot,” refers to the 10 ipév of the previous phrase. 
Moreover, a general ban is not aetiological in the same sense as an ex- 
planation for the kneeling statues, for it goes beyond explaining facets 


*R. Carpenter, Observations on Familiar Statuary, Amer. Acad. Rome 18 (1941) 
54-59; F. Dummler, RE 2.2 (Stuttgart 1886), s. “Auxesia,” cols. 2616-18. Parallel are 
the statues of Eileithuia at Tegea (Paus. 8.48.7), and of an unidentified goddess from 
Sparta. See B. Palma, ““APTEMIZ 'OPOÍA," ASAA 52-53 (1974-75) 301-07. Cf. AD 24 
B'1 (1968) 131. I should like to thank Professor B. S. Ridgway of Bryn Mawr College for 
information on kneeling posure in archaic and classical art. 

Note the similar women's dedications to Artemis Brauronia (cf. U. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen [Berlin 1893] 2.282). See the excavation reports of 
P. Papadimitriou: Praktika (1945-51, 1955-59); Ergon (1956-62); BCH 73-75 (1949- 
51); BCH 82-87 (1958-63). See also Dunbabin (note 1 above) 86; Jacobsthal (note 2 
above) 97-105. 

6See, e.g., beginning of the seventh century: P. N, Ure, The Origin of Tyranny 
(Cambridge 1922) 167-68, 314-20; mid-sixth century (ban valid for Argos too): J. C. 
Hoppin, “The Vases and Vase Fragments," Argive Heraeum (ed. C. Waldstein) (Boston 
and New. York 1905) 2.57-184, esp. 174-76; Hoppin, "The Argive Exclusion of Attic 
Pottery," CR 12 (1898) 86-87, 

?J. N. Coldstream, Greek Geometric Pottery (London 1968) 361, n. 10; Geometric 
Greece (New York 1977) 135. 
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of the cult of Damia and Auxesia. It is also noteworthy that the prohibi- 
tion is against anything Attic, not only pottery. If generalized to the 
entire island, such a total embargo would certainly have forbidden the 
importation of other Athenian craft goods, and might also have prohib- 
ited Athenian grain, olive oil, silver, and slaves. Seen in this perspective, 
the ban (like other embargoes) seems at least as damaging to its impos- 
ers, the Aeginetans, as to its victims, the Athenians. If a ban against 
anything Attic ever existed, it is unlikely that it could have lasted long. 
Also, Herodotus’ Aeginetan informants seemed to have told him about 
fifth century conditions. A ban in the past would be the exception. 
The dating of a general ban against pottery alone is equally prob- 
lematical. To date it, one would need to isolate a period during which 
no Attic pots were found on Aegina. Such a hypothesis as that of Cold- 
stream, based on the absence of Attic LG Ib, could be confounded by a 
few finds on an island where relatively few sites have been excavated. 
Although previous scholars did not have Coldstream’s exact classifica- 
tion of Geometric pottery, nevertheless, one may note that Welter and 
Kraiker saw no eighth century hiatus in Attic importations.® The suppo- 
sition that Attic pots were never totally absent but fell off in numbers is 
difficult to reconcile with the notion of a ban. To argue for the general 
prohibition, one must assume that it did not work completely. And if it 
did not, why did the Aeginetans not anticipate that it could not be suc- 
cessful and devise some surer response to the Athenians? When the 
prominence of Aeginetan merchants (like Sostratos) in the sixth century 
trade in Attic pots is recalled, the prohibition becomes an embarrass- 
ment to Herodotus’ Aeginetan contemporaries rather than a reminder 
of Athenian impiety.’ Therefore, it remains preferable to cleave to a 
literal reading of Herodotus; that is, the prohibition was limited to the 
sanctuary.!? The prohibition seemed especially odd to fifth century Ae- 
ginetans and their visitors, since Athenian fifth century pottery was oth- 
erwise common in sacred and profane contexts on the island. Hence, 
Herodotus singled out pottery among Athenian goods with the phrase 


8G, Welter, Azgina (Berlin 1939) table, p. 129. See W. Kraiker, Aigina: Die Va- 
sen des 10. bis 7. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. (Berlin 1951) 23-25, 26-29, 84-92. See also Dun- 
babin (note 1 above) 84, 89. 

3 A. W. Johnston, “The Rehabilitation of Sostratos," PP 27 (1972) 416-23; F. D. 
Harvey, “Sostratos of Aegina,” PP 31 (1976) 206-14. On Aeginetan trade with Athens 
and in Athenian goods, see T. J. Figueira, degina (New York 1981) 145-46, 237-51, 
269-71. 

Z!Dunbabin (note 1 above) 84-85. 
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unte kepáuwv (cf. 4.76.2). A linking of the ban with an early war with 
Athens made for a dramatic rationale for the practice. 

There is, however, no certainty that the prohibition had to be old. 
In the 480s, after the failure of the Athenian-backed popular uprising, 
the Athenians established Aeginetan fugitives at Sounion (6.90). From 
there, they raided their homeland. Architectural changes made in the 
temple of Aphaia may have been to protect against raids by the exiles.!! 
Similarly, the exiles might have tried to carry off the statues of Damia 
and Auxesia. If so, a historical raid has been lost amid aetiological spec- 
ulation. Moreover, the ban fits the tone of Aeginetan-Athenian rela- 
tions in the first half of the fifth century. In 506, there had begun the 
TTÖAEUOG ükrpuktoq between the two states, whose name “Heraldless 
War” suggests a conflict outside the conventions of international rela- 
tions.!? Even without a specific act of impiety, a spirit of anti-foreign 
exclusiveness (like the exclusion of Dorians from the Acropolis [Hdt. 
5.72.3], which was used against Kleomenes) caused Athenian goods to 
be considered polluted, at least for use in a fertility cult, closely associ- 
ated with the collective existence of the community.!? A belief, how- 
ever, that Dorian Aegina was different from Ionian Athens might have 
been a factor in excluding Athenian pottery from the sanctuary at any 
time after Solon, who emphasized that Athens was an Ionian commu- 
nity (fr. 4a.2 [West]). 

Herodotus reserves or suspends judgment at several points in re- 
counting this aetiological material. The statement that Attica alone 
produced olive trees at the time of the Epidaurian request for olive wood 
is introduced by A€yetat (5.82.3).!* Herodotus suggests that a belief in 
the especially sacred quality of Attic olive wood was the reason. Where 
motivations were at issue, he could rationalize, but he could not when 
impossible statements were made. Herodotus observes that it is unbe- 


UG. Welter, "Aeginetica I-XII,” 4A (1938) cols. 1-33, esp. I, col. 3. Cf. H. 
Thiersch, "Aeginetische Studien, II," Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaft 
Göttingen (1928) 168-94, esp. 168-71, 193, who blames Nikodromos' raiders for the de- 
struction of one set of East Pedimental sculptures. 

Hdt. 5.81.2. See A. Andrewes, "Athens and Aegina: 510-480 n.c.," ABSA 37 
(1936-37) 1-7, esp. 1-2. 

P Observe that the prohibition of Megarian entry into the Agora (cf. Thuc. 
1,139.2; Plut. Per. 29.4, 30.3; Diod. 12.39.4-5), a focus of religious as well as economic 
life, by the Megarian Decree(s) is parallel to the prohibition on Attic products. — 

MR, W. Macan, Herodotus: The Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Books (London 1895) 
1.228, citing 4.184.5, 5.42.1. 
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lievable to him that the statues went to their knees to resist capture (EOI 
HEV OU OTA A€yovtec), but that it is believable to someone else (GAAW 
dé TEW) (5.86.3). Here Herodotus is not envisaging that a member of his 
audience will be more gullible than he, especially given his strong dis- 
avowal. Rather, the GAAog tic is his informant(s) who received an in- 
credible story from his source and credulously transmitted it to Herodo- 
tus (cf. 4.42.4 for similar phrasing). 

Herodotus’ source(s) of information was close to Aegina’s ruling 
oligarchy, for he possessed a detailed understanding of the conduct of 
the cult of Damia and Auxesia. He was particularly well-informed about 
the defiance by the Aeginetan Krios of the Spartan King Kleomenes on 
the eve of Marathon, even knowing about Kleomenes’ wordplay on Krios’ 
name (6.50.3). He was aware that Kleomenes later sent Krios to Athens 
as a hostage. He knew of Krios’ son Polykritos, a winner of the individual 
aristeta at Salamis (8.93.1). Polykritos confronted Themistokles at that 
battle in an interchange in which the advantage was to the Aeginetan 
(8.92.2). Presumably the anecdote had an Aeginetan source. The prom- 
inence of Polykritos at Salamis may have induced Herodotus to interview 
Polykritos or a relative, if he was unavailable.!? 

Good local information may be contrasted with the statement, in- 
correct on the basis of material remains, that dress pins were made 
longer and continued so in commemoration of this incident.!? His Aegi- 
netan informants, knowing about contemporary dress, could not have 
been his source. Their account was meant only to explain cult practices, 
not social mores. If Herodotus based his conclusion on long pins, which 
he saw in the sanctuary, he extrapolated incorrectly. In doing so, he 
provided a symmetrical counterpart to the Athenian abandonment of 
pins. 

Consider the pins of the inscribed inventory of the sanctuary on 
Aegina (IG IV 1588). They are iron, which was no longer in general use 
as a material for pins after the Protogeometric period.!? There are three 
alternatives to explain the deposit: (1) the deposit was dedicated after a 


See Jacoby (note 3 above) 269. A second possibility would be Pytheas, son of 
Iskhenoos (7.181.1, 8.92.1) or a relative (cf. Lampon, son of Pytheas [9.78.2]; Pytheas, 
son of Lampon [Pi. N. 4.5, 48; I. 5.19-21, 6.58; fr. 4]). 

l6 facobsthal (note 2 above) 90-91. See also Dunbabin (note 1 above), who, how- 
ever, implausibly introduces the spit money of Pheidon of Argos. 

17tacobsthal (note 2 above) 87-89, 98-99. See also A. M. Snodgrass, The Dark 
Age of Greece (Edinburgh 1971) 225-26. 
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Protogeometric war; (2) old pins were dedicated in the archaic period; 
and (3) Protogeometric-style pins continued to be dedicated. The im- 
probability that a Protogeometric war was remembered tells against the 
first. The fragility of iron pins argues against both the first and second. 
This leaves the last, the dedication of-iron pins being a tradition. An 
Aeginetan aetiology attempted to explain the dedication of these pins of 
a much earlier type, not the use.of long pins by fifth century women as 
Herodotus thought.!? 

Let us now consider the muses in Athens to the attempted theft of 
the statues, a change from Dorian to Ionian dress (from pinned peplos 
to unpinned chiton). The artificial character of this explanation is ap- 
parent. A widespread, gradual change in custom is said to have had a | 
single cause, to have been legislated, and to have taken place instanta- 
neously. Yet, this change from the Dorian to the Ionian style of dress has 
been used to date the early hostilities between Athens and Aegina, 
placed thereby c. 560 or 550.!? The actual change took place in the first 
half of the sixth century, especially during its second quarter.” An up- 
per limit for the transition is the initial appearance of the chiton in 
Ionia, dated to 580-570.21 

Who told Herodotus about the change of dress at Athens? Superfi- 
cially, an Athenian source ought to balance an Aeginetan sóurce on the 
practice of dedicating pins at the Damia/Auxesia sanctuary. However, 
as will become clear, the Aeginetans, Argives, and Athenians framed 
their versions of the dispute with an eye toward partisan interests. The 
account of the change in dress brings no luster to the Athenians. The 
brutal murder of the survivor puts both the Athenian women and the 
menfolk wbo could not control their behavior in a bad light. Also, an 
implied invidious comparison is made with Dorians like the Aeginetans 
who could still safely allow their women the use of rtepóvai. A polemic 
between Ionians and Dorians over the moral valence of their respective 
dress styles may be at issue since 6wpidZetv could mean to an Ionian like 


ISTacobsthal (note 2 above) 99. Welter, "Aeginetica XII- XXIV," 4A (1938) cols. 
480-540, esp. 496-97, 512-17, reports a chamber tomb (the characteristic elite burial 
form on Aegina), dated late seventh or early sixth century, containing an iron pin. 

?See references in Ure (note 6 above) 168-70, esp. n. 1. Note the skepticism of 
Dunbabin (note 1 above) 85-86. 

?0G. M. A. Richter, Korai: Archaic Greek Maidens (London 1960) 9-10. 

2IL. Bonfante, Etruscan Dress (Baltimore 1975) 38, 119-20, n. 32-33; J. Board- ` 
man, “Two Archaic Korai in Chios," Antike Plastik 1 (1962) 43-45. 
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Anakreon “to be naked” (fr. 54 [Page]; Schol. Eur. Hec. 934 
[Schwartz]). That the Athenians initially used a style of dress based on 
that of their Dorian neighbors undercuts Athenian claims to cultural 
independence and preeminence, as does the observation that the Athe- . 
nians turned to copying the Ionians out of shame: as the founders of 
Ionia, they ought to have been leading. An obvious similarity between 
Athens and Jonia, the same style of dress, is thereby shown to have been 
assumed by the Athenians to suppress an embarrassing incident. 

The structure of the narrative by its division into Athenian and 
Aeginetan subsections after the introductory section (recounting the 
creation of the statues and their appropriation by the Aeginetans) sug- 
gests an Aeginetan provenience for the account of the change in dress. 
After the introductory section (82-84), oratio obliqua predominates. 
First, the events are told from the Athenian standpoint: “A6nvaiol uév 
vuv A&youci (85.1). This section concludes with a similar phrase: 'A0n- 
valoi év vuv oUT@ A£Éyouot yevécða (86.1). The Aeginetan version 
begins with: Atytvijtat é (86.1). The Aeginetan account of Athenian 
actions (86.1-3) is followed by their version of their own counter- 
actions, introduced by odéac 5é Alyivijtat Aéyouai (86.4). What is 
said in this brief section is corroborated and closed: Aéy£tai Ev vuv ürt 
“Apyeiwv te kai Aiyivntéwv táðe (87.1). The Aeginetan version is then 
interrupted by a parenthesis explaining that the Athenians agreed on 
the existence of one survivor (ÖNoAoy£ctaı 5é kai Un "Adnvalwv 
[87.1]). To this Herodotus adds that the Argives claimed to have killed 
the other Athenians ( Apyeioi pàv Aéyouol) and that the Athenians at- 
tributed the result to divine intervention ( A8rvaiot 5é) (87.2). The rest 
of this section, including the sections concerning the change in dress, 
proceeds, introduced by HEVTOL in its progressive sense (87.2), in infini- 
tive constructions without attribution. Herodotus states in the indica- 
tive the nature of the change in dress, noting the Karian origins of Io- 
nian dress (87.3-88.1). The closing section of the narrative describes the 
actions of the Aeginetans and Argives to commemorate the impiety and 
defeat of the Athenians. An Aeginetan account clearly lies behind these 
data. The brutal killing of the survivor and the change in dress at Ath- 
ens, told in indirect speech, should be interpreted as subordinated to an 
understood verb whose subject is Alyivrjtat. The Athenian account of 
the fate of the survivor of the expedition is not reported, and there is no 
certainty that such an account ever existed. 

Styles of dress and their variety is one of Herodotus’ ethnographic 
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preoccupations.?? However, the association of the change in dress with 
early hostilities between Aegina and Athens is not Herodotean specula- 
tion. Herodotus marks his own contributions by a shift from indirect 
speech to a finite construction: Athenian women had previously dressed 
like the Corinthians; the change in dress was the adoption of the chiton; 
Dorian dress was the original Hellenic style; and the Ionians and Athe- 
nians abandoned Hellenic dress for Karian. Although the last statement 
is not trivial inasmuch as he believed that the Ionians were Hellenized 
Pelasgians (1.56.2-3), by these details Herodotus dulls the partisan edge 
to the contrast between Dorian and Ionian customs, implicit in the re- 
port of his Aeginetan informants. 

Although modern scholars have used the change in dress to date 
these hostilities, there is no reason to think that the Aeginetans dated 
anything by it, that is, by comparing dedications in the sanctuary with 
Athenian statuary in Dorian dress. As can be seen from a sixth century 
inscription recording a reconstruction at the Aphaia sanctuary in a par- 
ticular priesthood, there could have been chronological information on 
the foundation of the cult of Damia and Auxesia.?? Pindar's fifth cen- 
tury Aeginetan patrons could tell him about ancestors' victories in the 
seventh and sixth centuries;** and the Aeginetans probably had a date 
for their independence from Epidauros. The traditions of oligarchic 
families, some of whom continued to be important down to the mid- 
fifth century, ensured the survival of such information. Yet, the fantas- 
tic events, which the Aeginetans incorporated into their account, places 
the story in mythic, not historical time. To make their polemical point 
against the Athenians, the Aeginetans needed but one piece of informa- 
tion, that Athenians once wore Dorian dress. 

Herodotus did not gather /ogo? which existed in a pristine or raw 
state; rather, the process of collection shaped the material offered by his 
informants. Herodotus’ intention to immortalize the heroic. deeds of the 
Persian wars, in which (in this case) Aeginetan accomplishments had a 
prominent part, allowed him an initial means of approach to the Aegi- 


?? Herodotus on comparative dress: 1.135.1, 1.195.1, 1.202.8, 1.215.1, 2.36.3- 
37.2, 3.98.4, 3.106.3, 4.23.2, 4.43.5, 4.106, 4.168.1, 4.189.1-2, 5.9.1, 7.61-87 (the 
army list of Xerxes). Less variable Greek dress called for few references, except where 
foreign dress is compared to it (1.195.1) or Greek dress was derived from non-Greeks 
(1.171.4, 4.189.1). | 

?3 IG IV 1580. See M. Guarducci, Epigrafia Greca (Rome 1967) 1.197-98; L. H. 
Jeffery, The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece (Oxford 1961) 110-12. 

?^E.g., Hegesimakhos and Praxidamos of the Bassid family (Pi. N. 6). 
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netans. Much as an epic poet through knowledge of the glorious actions 
of heroes and his mastery of genealogy (along with his technical skill) 
established his authority with a Dark Age aristocratic audience, Herod- 
otus needed to demonstrate to the Aeginetans of the mid-fifth century 
his historical skills promising contemporary immortality. For his part, 
Herodotus adopted the posture of a listener for his hzstorze. His Aegine- 
tan informants presented to him logo? selected as appropriate from 
what was probably a rich stock of anti-Athenian material, then current 
among the island’s elite. 


Polemics and Propaganda 


The various accounts of the Damia/Auxesia episode also shed 
light on the political situations and attitudes of fifth century Aegine- 
tans, Athenians, and Argives. But did Herodotus date the data of his 
Aeginetan sources early because of their marvelous features and be- 
cause he accepted the axiom that the hostility between the two states 
must be very old? Then did he also date most of his Athenian informa- 
tion on the same affair to 490 because of the participation of Sophanes 
of Dekeleia, a fifth century figure? Wilamowitz believed so and he cites 
similarities between the fighting described in the Damia and Auxesia 
incident and that in the conflict c. 490 as indicating that the same epi- 
sode was the basis for both versions.” Yet, similarities (e.g., the landing 
of an Athenian expeditionary force and the intervention of the Argives) 
are explicable on the grounds that warfare between Athens and Aegina 
was not infinitely variable. The Athenians made expeditions against 
Aegina, and the Aeginetans called on Argive infantrymen to comple- 
ment their fleet twice, and perhaps on other occasions of which we know 
nothing. The character of the fighting was built into the geographical 
situation. | 

It is, however, unlikely that the Athenians could have penetrated 
to the Damia/ Auxesia sanctuary at Oie in the Mesogaia c. 490. It would 
have been imprudent for them to detach a large force (strong enough to 
annihilate a picked corps of 1000 Argive hoplites) while an Aeginetan 
fleet of 70 triremes might reappear. The interior of the island, in any 
case, is rough terrain for the most part, scarcely the place to fight a 
hoplite engagement. The disparity between the results of the Argive in- 


??Wilamowitz (note 5 above) 2.285-87; cf. Andrewes (note 12 above) 1-2. 
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tervention in the early war (annihilation of the Athenians) and in the 
fighting in the early 480s (their own annihilation) argues that the two 
accounts cannot derive from the same incident told variously by the citi- 
zens of different cities. A drawn battle could conceivably have been rep- 
resented in the traditions of both sides as a victory, but it strains belief 
that both Argives and Athenians claimed to have virtually annihilated 
the enemy’s force. It is possible that an Argive victory over the Atheni- 
ans in the early war either was exaggerated to become an annihilation 
or, more probably, an Athenian disaster was invented by the Argives to 
balance the fifth. century destruction of their thousand volunteers. 
Thus, itis a mirror-image of the fighting in the early 480s, not a garbled 
doublet of it. 

The friendship between Argos and Aegina was old by the fifth 
century, as the Argive fining of the Aeginetans for collaboration with 
Kleomenes during the Sepeia campaign demonstrates (Hdt. 6.92.1-2). 
The appearance of the Argives in the early war, whether genuine or 
anachronistic, is not implausible. The testimony of the. Argives, sup- 
porting the Aeginetans on the size and fate of the Athenian expedition, 
has been in the background of our discussion so far. That both Argive 
and Aeginetan aristocrats shared a self-laudatory account of the early 
war points to continued ties between the two cities, at least sentimental, 
even after Athenian subjection of Aegina, when Herodotus was making 
his inquiries. 

Yet, it is important to note that the Athenian treatment of the 
military phase of the episode is minimizing and seeks to deflate the Ar- 
give and Aeginetan claims. Elements, however, in the narrative appear 
to be Aeginetan rebuttals to Athenian claims. For instance, thé Aegine- 
tans used an argument of probability to demonstrate that the Athenians 
did not come in a single ship. They could have repelled one ship even 
_ without ships themselves. Such an argument suggests that Herodotus . 
had called an Athenian version to their attention. Therefore, although 
we cannot rule out that Herodotus questioned informants more than 
once about the incident, it is probable that Herodotus had heard from 
the Athenians about the Damia/Auxesia affair before his trip to Aegina 
and the sanctuary. 

Herodotus does not attribute the account down to the Athenian 
expedition to Aegina to any one of the participants. In a narrative 
where he is careful to distinguish what is controversial from what is not, 
it is hard to believe that impromptu storytelling can have been retold 
uncritically. As we shall see below, the tone of the introductory section is 
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hardly pro-Aeginetan. As elsewhere in Herodotus, an anti-Aeginetan 
tone suggests non-Aeginetan informants (cf., e.g., 6.49.1-2, 6.91.1-2, 
9.78-79, 9.80-83).?5 These are possibly Athenian. However, it should 
not be ruled out that Herodotus questioned the Epidaurians, since at 
the outset these events so closely concerned them. Epidaurian corrobo- 
ration would convince us of the existence of independent traditions on 
the subject. 

According to Herodotus, Aeginetan independence is to be associ- 
ated with the islanders’ building of ships and becoming @aAacookpa- 
topes. This favorable military situation allowed the Aeginetans to com- 
mit acts of piracy against Epidauros. There is no reason to doubt that 
Aegina had once been under the control of Epidauros. The foundation 
stories that claim Epidaurian settlement of Aegina reflect: historical 
claims (of eighth or seventh century vintage) to ownership of Aegina. 
The data that associate Prokles of Epidauros with Aegina point in the 
same direction.?’ Epidauros has at least four times the arable land as 
Aegina. As long as both states drew mainly on their agricultural poten- 
tial, Epidauros may have been strong enough to retain her hold over 
Aegina. Yet, when Aegina began to draw on resources outside the island 
through commerce (contributing to the growth of the Aeginetan navy), 
the islanders broke the grip of the Epidaurians. The sequence in Herod- 
otus—subjection to Epidauros, growth of navy, independence from 
Epidauros, campaign of reprisal against Epidauros— has at least a su- 
perficial plausibility. 

The importance given here to seapower is redolent of views that 
became firmly established during the Pentekontaeteia, when the domi- 
nant feature of international affairs was the hegemony of Athens over 
her allies through the application of seapower. Herodotus shows his ap- 
preciation of seapower when, for instance, he describes the tactical dis- 
cussions among the Greek commanders before Salamis (8.49, 608-62) 
or when he describes the military position of Polykrates of Samos 
(3.122.2). The decisive role of emergent Athenian naval power during 
Xerxes’ campaign also receives emphasis (7.139). 


26 At other times, Herodotus transmitted anti-Aeginetan material with a stronger 
element of personal judgment. For instance, he condemns the raid on Phaleron (5.79.2- 
3, 6.87) and by implication Aeginetan Medism (6.61.1; cf. 6.49). 

2? Compare Hdt. 8.46.1 with Paus. 2.29.5; Strabo 8.6.18 C375 for the Epidaurian 
colonization of Aegina, and Schol. Pi. N. 3.1b, O. 8.39a-b (cf. Schol. P. 8.29a); Strabo 
C375 for Aegina as a colony of Argos. Prokles and Aegina: Plut. Mor. 403C-E; Pythaine- 
tos FGrH 299 F 3. See T. J. Figueira, "Aeginetan Independence," C7 79 (1983-84) 8-29. 
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Perhaps the locus classicus for Greek ideas on the role of seapower 
in history is the “Archaeology” of Thucydides, where, in the general 
treatment of the growth of military power to the eve of the Peloponne- 
sian War, the historian puts a special emphasis on the evolution of com- 
bat at sea.?? He recognized, as did the “Old Oligarch,” that seapower 
was a mode of military activity especially suited to imperialism.?? Athe- 
nian seapower was linked with Athenian rtoAuripaynooüvn, which, al- 
though controversial, could still be defended.?? The little information, 
however, that we have on Aeginetan seapower portrays it mainly in the 
negative. Here, as elsewhere in Herodotus, the Aeginetan climb to na- 
val eminence goes hand in hand with a growth in arrogance among the 
islanders. In 5.81.2, the Aeginetans attack the Athenian coast because 
they are incited by their great prosperity, certainly a reference to Aegi- 
netan commerce. In our episode, it is the Aeginetan acquisition of num- 
bers of ships that permitted raids against Epidauros. The fact of the 
theft of sacred statues (along with the refusal to tender the requisite rit- 
ual duties to the Athenian cults) may in itself be considered an accusa- 
tion against the Aeginetans. Nor is this interpretation limited to Herod- ` 
: otus. The account of Diodorus, based on Ephoros, on the hostilities be- 
tween Athens and Aegina in the fifth century attributes responsibility 
for them to Aeginetan arrogance, which sprang from their naval and 
commercial power.*! 


*8Thuc. 1.4.1-5.1; 1.8.2-4; 1.9.3; 1.13.1-15.3. See HCT 1.120-26. 

?9See Thuc. 2.62.2-5; [Xen.] Ath. Pol. 2.1-8, 11-16 (the term 89aAaocokpá- 
TOPEG appears in 2.2, 14). Cf. Plut. Them. 4.4-5 with Stesimbrotos FGrH 107 F2. In 
general, see A. Momigliano, "Seapower in Greek Thought," Secondo Contributo alla 
Storia degli Studi Classici (Rome 1960) 57-67. 

3? The Corinthian speech at Sparta (Thuc. 1.70-71) is a distillation of criticism of . 
` Athenian activism. Yet, in the Epitaphios, noAurtpayhoouvn is portrayed positively, 
even as an aspect of Athenian imperialism (2.40.1-5). Seapower was a dimension of TIO- 
Aumtpaypoouvn. Urging the naval expedition against Syracuse, Alcibiades sees in 
arıpaynooüvn the greatest threat (6.18.6-7), while the expedition may be undertaken 
safely because the Athenians will be vauxpatopec of all the Sicilians (6.18.5). See V. 
Ehrenberg, "Polypragmosyne: A Study in Greek Politics," /HS 67 (1947) 45-67. 

3!Herodotus emphasizes that äyvwuooUvn went along with the growth of the Ae- 
ginetan fleet (5.83.1). The same term describes Ionian senselessness in the face of invita- 
tions of surrender at Lade (Hdt. 6.10). Compare Diodorus on the so-called "revolt" of 
Aegina (Diod. 11.70.2 [465/3]) where the Aeginetans are described as filled with 
&bpövnna “pride” and on the war between Athens and Aegina (11.78.3-4), where they 
are said to have been arrogant (rtedpovnnarıouevoug). Ephorus, Diodorus’ source, 
whose understanding of naval warfare was praised even by Polybius (FGrH 70 T 20), 
seems to have seen seapower as a central factor in Aeginetan history (FGrH 70 F 176). We 
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Possibly, the Aeginetans told a different, perhaps laudatory, story 
about the circumstances under which they acquired the statues, and 
this account has not been reported. The Aeginetans made much of their 
upholding of the rights of £évot and of their justice in dealings involving 
themselves and foreigners (Pin. O. 8.19-27; Pazan 6.131-32; N. 4.12- 
13). The success of the Aeginetans in commerce may have depended on 
legislation favorable to outsiders and a fair adjudication of contractural 
differences. That the Aeginetans had to conduct their legal affairs at 
Epidauros would have been irksome in such matters.” One may hy- 
pothesize an Aeginetan treatment of their use of seapower against Epi- 
dauros that justified the raids as requital for injustices toward them- 
selves and their E€vot. Such a version might have been passed over by 
Herodotus because his non-Aeginetan sources agreed in a negative 
judgment of the appropriation of the statues, which coincided with 
other mid-fifth century evaluations of Aeginetan seapower. Once more, 
however, the polemical character of the account in Herodotus counsels 
caution. If one accepts the premise that Aeginetan seapower is custom- 
arily misused, then the raids against Epidauros and the theft of the 
statues look as though they belong together. Yet, it is possible that in 
earlier stages of transmission the traditions on the theft of the statues 
(with the events following it) and on Aeginetan independence from Epi- 
dauros were separate. 

It is necessary to consider again the concept of thalassocracy itself 
before leaving the topic of Aeginetan seapower. Let us start with the 
“Thalassocracy List" preserved in Eusebius.** The list records a series of 
Gpxal at sea by single states, concluding with Xerxes’ campaign of 480 
when the Athenian thalassocracy presumably begins. The Aeginetan 


may contrast the favorable appraisal of Aeginetan seapower which is prominent in Pin- 
daric epinicia. There praise for Aeginetan justice and hospitality toward Eévoi is juxta- 
posed with epithets for the island like "long-oared," "famous for ships," and "ship-ruling 
daimon” (O. 8.19-23; N. 5.8-13; I. fr.1.1-5; Paian 6.123-31). Pythian 8, in honor of 
Aristomenes of Aegina, opens with an invocation of the goddess Hesukhia, who makes 
cities great (8.1-20). Athenian activist imperialism is the implicit contrast. 

32 On the economic relations between Epidauros and Aegina, see Figueira (note 9 
above) 170-92. On the judicial hegemony of Epidauros, cf. P. Gauthier, Symbola: les 
étrangers et la justice dans les cités grecques (Nancy 1972) 249-51. 

5 Eusebius Chron. Arm. (Karst) 106-07; Hier. Chron. (Helm) 106-07. Cf. J. L. 
Myres, “On the ‘List of Thalassocracies in Eusebius," JHS 26 (1906) 84-130, for the view 
that the list derives from fifth century thought (esp. 85-89) and for the Aeginetan thalas- 
socracy (esp. 95). 
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thalassocracy runs from 490 to 480 on the list.?* Clearly, to date the 
Damia/Auxesia episode in this period would be to tax Herodotus and 
his informants with gross errors. While the principles of organization of 
the list are only dimly glimpsed, it is clear that a rather simplistic ap- 
praisal of the naval situation in favor ofthe Athenians at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War has been crudely transported into the past. 
To Herodotus and Thucydides, as is apparent not only from their use of 
related terminology but from their description of naval warfare, thalas- 
socracy was the ability to conduct amphibious expeditions against ene- 
mies without hindrance and to deter or defeat such expeditions against 
oneself. In our text the term BaAa00oKpATopec should admit a mean- 
ing of tactical and strategic superiority in a specific military or geo- 
graphical context.” This definition does not preclude simultaneous 
thalassocracy by more than one state inasmuch as thalassocracy is not 
understood to’entail sea-lane control, a modern feature of naval preem- 
inence impossible for the ancients because of technological limits. 
Nonetheless, the concept of naval warfare of the list is far removed from 
the practical conduct of naval warfare in the archaic period. A serial list 
of thalassocrats is a structural feature which seems to have been bor- 
rowed from dynastic chronography and applied without much thought 
to military practice. Therefore, by the time of Herodotus’ writing, views 
had not so crystallized on this subject as to forbid the Aeginetans being 
described as SaAacooKpaTopEs at a time other than their canonical 
place on the list and with a sense short of absolute superiority. 
Herodotus was disturbed by the Aeginetan statement that the 
Athenians could not have come in one or a few ships, and he shows his 


? On the List's organization, see, e.g., W. G. Forrest, “Two Chronographic 
Notes,” CQ n.s. 19 (1969) 95-110, esp. 95-106. | 

*5In the only other passage in which he uses a related term, Herodotus calls Poly- 
krates the first of the Greeks after Minos to BaAaoookpateeiv (3.122.2) (J. E. Powell, A 
Lexicon to Herodotus [Cambridge 1938] 165). This passage ensures that a limited sense 
of thalassocracy is at work in 5.83.3, unless the Damia and Auxesia episode is after Poly- 
krates, a date irreconcilable with Herodotus’ treatment of it. Possibly, collective and in- 
dividual (e.g., Polykrates’) thalassocracy were different matters to Herodotus, but the 
conjunction with raiding for both the Aeginetans and Polykrates (3.39.3-5) may be 
significant. Thucydides uses BaAaocoxpateiv (7.48.2, 8.30.2, 8.41.1) and BaAaocoo- 
Kpatwp (8.63.1) to express tactical superiority in specific situations. The term vau- ` 
Kpatwp is used in the same way (7.60.2). Predominance at sea is expressed by vaukpa- 
telv (5.97.1, 5.109.1, 6.18.5), used only in speeches by Athenians to refer to their naval 
primacy. See T. Gardiner, "Terms for Thalassocracy in Thucydides," RAM 112 (1969) 
16-22. 
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disquiet in his careful report of the Aeginetan argument.°® The Aegine- 
tans said that one or a few ships could have been repelled by them, even 
if they had no navy. This is not impressive reasoning. Herodotus points 
up its inadequacy by observing that they were unable to report whether 
they had withdrawn in the face of superior Athenian numbers or had 
meant to lure them to defeat at the hands of the Argives. 

Any consideration of the development of thalassocracy on Aegina 
(with her limited resources) prompts a sobering conclusion. The histori- 
cal significance of the early confrontation varies in proportion with the 
trust that is put in the Aeginetan/Argive version of the hostilities, inas- 
much as only they reported large-scale fighting.*’ The Athenian version 
of the affair is throughout at pains to minimize the scale of the incident. 
The Athenians talked of a single trireme and a supernatural disaster 
rather than a military confrontation. In their own view, the expedition 
need not even have been seen by them as aggression, but as an attempt 
to reclaim their own property. The Aeginetans may have insisted that 
many Athenian ships had come to their island in order to set the stage 
for an Aeginetan victory at sea to close the story. Thus, the early hostili- 
ties would more closely parallel the sequence of events c. 490. An early 
discomfiture of the Athenians could have served as a (albeit) partial pal- 
liative for the shame of fifth century defeat and subjection by Athens. 
Such à reconstruction is perhaps too skeptical of the historical value of 
the Aeginetan version, but, in any case, there is little justification for 
preferring it to the Athenian account. 

Another aspect of the account of the Damia/Auxesia episode may 
show the influence of fifth century political partisanship. The Epidaur- 
ian cult of Damia and Auxesia had a strong connection with Attica, and 
the Epidaurians performed ritual duties to Athena Polias and Erekh- 
theus. Since Herodotus reported no variants on this matter, one may 
assume unanimity or, at most, minor disagreement among his sources. 
It is possible to see what valence might have been given to the sacrifices 
by the parties involved. The Epidaurians were directed by Delphi to ac- 
quire Attic wood for the statues because it was especially holy or because 
the olive grew nowhere else then. It is unlikely that Epidaurians and 


56 Macan (note 14 above) 1.230. 

37 Modern commentators have been quick to follow the Aeginetan lead by turning 
an Athenian defeat in this “war” into the reason for a supposed Athenian decadence in 
the second half of the eighth century. See Dunbabin (note 1 above) 88-90 and the cita- 
tions of the works of Coldstream (note 7 above). 
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Aeginetans would have made up a story with such a setting. This motif 
is of the same spirit as Athenian claims that grain cultivation was a gift 
of Demeter to the Eleusinians and disseminated from Attica to the rest 
of mankind in return for which the Greeks were to offer firstfruits to the 
Eleusinian goddesses.*® Herodotus’ informants may have had their eye 
on requirements (promulgated after the transfer of the treasury in 454) 


that each Athenian ally contribute a cow and a panoply for the Great 
Panathenaia, or on the teu£vn of Athena Polias which may have been - 
established in allied cities during the Pentekontaeteia.9? The obligatory - 


sacrifices might have served as both a positive precedent for the duties of 


allies in the minds of fifth century Athenians and as an admonitory ex- . 


ample of the antiquity of Athenian imperialism for the Aeginetans and 
Epidaurians. Moreover, any relationship between Athens and Epi- 
dauros exhibiting a subordination of Epidauros to Athens was valuable 
as a precedent for Athenian political influence in the Argolic Acte. Dur- 
ing the First Peloponnesian War, Athens had put pressure on Epidauros 
to bring it into the Athenian sphere of influence in order to improve 
access to Árgos (Thuc. 1.105.1; cf. 2.56.4-5; 4.45.2; 5.53). To say, 
however, that these duties inspired contrasting associations among 
Herodotus' informants does not necessarily mean that the duties are 
apocryphal. 

The credence that Herodotus seems to have given to 5.82-84 by 
relating it without variants may suggest the use of Epidaurian sources. 
Herodotus informs us that the Aeginetan and Epidaurian cults of Da- 


mia and Auxesia were much alike. While this observation could have an: 


Aeginetan source, an Epidaurian one is also possible. As has been noted 
previously, the treatment of Aeginetan independence is more critical of 
the Aeginetans than of the Epidaurians. Presumably, the argument 
that the Epidaurians were absolved of their obligations to Athena and 
Erekhtheus because they no longer had the statues, which Herodotus 
puts in the mouth of the Epidaurians, was derived from them (5.84.1). 


38See Suda s.v. “Proerosiai”; Isoc. Paneg. 4.31. On Demeter's gift of grain to the 
Athenians, see the references in N. J. Richardson, The Homeric Hymn to Demeter (Ox- 
ford 1974) 194-96. 

P Panathenaia: Aristoph. Clouds 386-87 and Schol ad loc.; R. Meiggs and D. 
Lewis, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford 1969) nos. 40.3-4, 46.40-43, 
49.11-13, 69.56-58; Temene of Athena Polias: in general: Aelian VH 6.1; on Aegina: 
IG IV 29-32. See J. P. Barron, “Religious Propaganda of the Delian League," JHS 84 
(1964) 35-48, esp. 44-45. See also C. J. Herington, Athena Parthenos and Athena Polias 
(Manchester 1955) esp. 12-15. 
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The Epidaurians, although staunch allies of Sparta and threatened by 
Athens, did not simply deny that they had ever owed such duties. Obli- 
gations to Athens, even if placed in the distant past, would not have 
been the sort of thing that would have been concocted by the Epidaur- 
ians in the mid-fifth century. If someone wished to fabricate a story con- 
necting an Epidaurian and Aeginetan cult with Attica, he would hardly 
have chosen two goddesses who have no Athenian cult. This is another 
argument against wholecloth fabrication. There emerges then a com- 
mon thread of agreement which binds the introductory section of He- 
rodotus’ narrative together, namely that Athens had a real connection 
with Damia and Auxesia. 


Aeginetan Independence and Hostility Toward Athens 


The associations between Epidauros and Aegina in politica] tradi- 
tion as well as in myth support the Herodotean assertion that Aegina was 
once under the control of Epidauros. At some point Aegina, minting her 
own coins no later than 550, must have gained her independence. There- 
is, however, no certainty that this independence needed to have been 
achieved suddenly, in one step, or violently. The role of Epidaurian ju- 
ridical rights as a provocation to the Aeginetans and of Aeginetan sea- 
power in the liberation struggle is plausible. But that same plausibility 
becomes suspect as it coincides with what we know about views on fifth 
century Aegina. Although the aetiological material explaining facets of 
the cult of Damia and Auxesia is suspect, the fact that a foundation 
story for the Aeginetan cult of Damia and Auxesia centers around ap- 
propriation of the statues and hostility toward Athens indicates that 
conflict with Athens and Epidauros was associated by the Aeginetans 
with the beginning of their independent history. This belief, apparently 
strongly held, must provide the basis for any further discussion. 

A conjunction between the cult of Damia and Auxesia and Aegi- 
netan independence may explain how memories of early political events 
were transmitted. On independence from Epidauros, a cult reorganiza- 
tion to emphasize local associations and to affirm the religious authority 
of the Aeginetan aristocracy may have taken place. If, in the case of 
Damia and Auxesia, this process created difficulties with Athens (a re- 
fusal to fulfill cult obligations), then it is possible that this confrontation 
was remembered by the cult personnel and their descendants. On oli- 
garchic Aegina, cult officials will have been members of the hereditary 
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aristocracy. There may have been something in the sanctuary of Damia 
and Auxesia which passed for material proof among fifth century Aegi- 
netans. The sacred inventory from the sanctuary lists several military 
dedications (4 shields [JG IV 1588.19-20, 21-22, 39]; 2 breastplates 
[20-21, 38-39]). Yet, the incongruity of weapons dedicated to goddesses 
of childbirth and fertility may have led to the hypothesis of a war involv- 
ing the cult. Thence it is a short step to positing the Athenians, bitter 
enemies of Aegina, as opponents in such a war. From this perspective, 
the hostilities themselves become part of an aetiological explanation of 
the cult of Damia and Auxesia. 

It is another matter, however, to go from an acceptance of a cli- 
mate of hostility between Athens and Aegina to an acceptance of the 
hostilities as reported by Herodotus or of an early war. Only in the Aegi- 
netan version (supported by the Argives) did a military conflict take 
place. To the Athenians, their ship had come to grief mysteriously. Ae- 
ginetans and Athenians both agreed on a single survivor, but the motif 
of the single survivor plays a different role in each of their stories. His 
brutal murder is necessary so that the Aeginetan story can motivate the 
changes in dress. For the Athenians, the existence of the survivor pro- 
vides a witness to guarantee that the Athenians did not suffer a military 
defeat. Neither Athenians nor Aeginetans bother to tell us how the sur- 
vivor got back to Attica. The Aeginetan version ends with Athenian hu- 
miliation, while we have no Athenian report of an aftermath to the 
expedition. 

That an Athenian account may have ended rather abruptly is un- 
derstandable when the character of Athenian polemics against Aegina 
is noted. Herodotus cuts short the Athenian preparations for revenge 
for the Aeginetan coastal raids of 506 with the march of Kleomenes of 
Sparta against Attica. Later, in c. 489, when the Aeginetans ambush an 
Athenian 6ewpia at Sounion,* Herodotus speaks of them as commit- 
ting.a further outrage before the Athenians had an opportunity to re- 
quite them for their earlier misdeed, the raids of 506 (5.81.2). Here the 
historian has accepted the perspective of his Athenian informants, who 
saw themselves as repeated victims of Aeginetan abuse. Athens' savage 
subjugation of Aegina in the 450s and the latter's reduction to tributary 
status in the Delian League had cast the Athenians in a bad light, be- 
cause Aeginetan autonomy may have been guaranteed by her member- 


. ÜP For this date, see T. J. Figueira, “The Chronology of the Conflict between Ath- 
ens and Aegina in Herodotus Book 6," QUCC (1984). 
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ship in the Hellenic League. The Athenians countered sympathy for 
Aegina by portraying Athens as the victim of an early Aeginetan mis- 
deed, the sacrilegious theft of the statues of Damia and Auxesia and the 
equally sacrilegious refusal to continue the requisite cult services. The 
Aeginetans could be tarred with the same brush as the Megarians, who 
in the Athenians’ minds continually encroached on the Hiera Orgas, a 
place sacred to Demeter on the border between Eleusis and the Megarid 
(Thuc. 1.67.4, 1.139.1-2). Thus, Athenian conquest of Aegina was the 
long-postponed requital of a sequence of Aeginetan outrages. 


Historical Causation 


It remains.to consider the narrative on the creation of the Ex6pn 
rraAaın in its role as a historical determinative. The importance of the 
Aeginetan decision to attack Athens in 506 for the Herodotean treat- 
ment of the repulse of the Persians has been mentioned. A late sixth 
century political decision is explained largely in terms of a much earlier 
confrontation rather than in terms of topical influences. Intermediate 
between the early confrontation and the Aeginetan decision of 506 is the 
&x0pn nmaa, an emotional state out of which the Aeginetan decision 
emerges. 

A similar retrojection of causation can be seen in the Herodotean 
narrative on an attempt by Samian aristocrats, supported by Sparta and 
Corinth, to overthrow the Samian tyrant Polykrates. Herodotus cites 
Spartan and Corinthian anger over Samian aggressions of (at least) a 
generation before as reasons for their actions (Hdt. 3.47-49; cf. Plut. 
Mor. 859e-860c). The Samians themselves attributed Spartan help to a 
reciprocation of earlier services by them to Sparta. However, a topical 
cause could be offered in Polykrates’ rapprochement with Persia. Some 
time later, the exiled Samians established themselves in Kydonia in 
Crete and were expelled from there by the Aeginetans. To Herodotus, 
the Aeginetans acted out of a hostility toward Samos caused by the ex- 
pedition of King Amphikrates of Samos against Aegina some time be- 
fore (Hdt. 3.59), much as the €x8pn mada led to a move against Ath- 
ens in 506. As an alternative reason for the Aeginetan action at 
Kydonia, contemporary commercial rivalries might be suggested. 
These suggestions are by no means self-evident (other plausible causes 
could be offered). They differ from those in Herodotus because they are 
grounded in the chronological context and can be derived from a calcu- 
lation of results. 
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Thus, considerations of momentary expediency or events of the 
immediate past do not receive exclusive emphasis in policy making as 
presented by Herodotus. One may compare the intervention in decision. 
making of oracles, which, by their nature, are nontopical. The Aegine- 
tans are confronted with a choice of whether or not to open hostilities 
against Athens, because the Thebans received advice from Delphi to 
seek the help of those nearest to them. This, properly understood, 
meant to appeal to the Aeginetans, because the nymphs Thebe and 
Aigina were sisters. Just as it was hard for Herodotus to give an accu- 
rate treatment of decision making, decision makers themselves did not 
publicize their reasoning. In the Dark Age and early Archaic period, 
the decision to invade a neighbor for land, slaves, and booty, or to repel 
such an invasion, was closely involved with momentary feelings. How- 
ever, when it became necessary to act to the city’s advantage by inter- 
vening in situations in which the community was less emotionally in- ` 
volved, the common man’s sensitivity toward policy probably lagged 
behind that of politicians. Mechanisms were needed to mobilize the 
community's energy, drawing strength from its values, for warfare in- 
volving personalized violence. These were found in oracle-mongering, 
in manipulation of traditional memory, and in an encouragement of 
notions of racial (more properly ethnic) affiliation. What remained in 
popular memory were not the initial phases of decision making among 
small (often familial or partisan) groups, but only the most public as- 

„pect of policy making, mass validation of the leadership's decisions. 

Had Herodotus questioned his contemporary, a mid-fifth century 
Aeginetan or Athenian, on why Aegina was hostile to Athens in 506, 
one suspects that the almost universal response would have been that 
the two states had always been enemies. Athenian-Aeginetan animosity 
was a part of their engrained prejudices and their background. This is 
not surprising, given that the animosity by the mid-fifth century had 
been among the preoccupations of both states’ foreign policies for more 
than fifty years. There is a tendency to assume that the intensity of 
deeply held social and political attitudes is proportionate to their antiq- 
uity. Thus, the origin of the hardened hostility between the Athenians 
and the Aeginetans— which in point of fact could have been generated 
by relatively recent political occurrences, albeit reinforced by the mis- 
trust attendant upon differences in dialect or custom, by the countless 
instances of friction between neighbors, or by envy— must be very old. 
Yet, as far as we know (and, paradoxically, much of our information is 
drawn from Herodotus himself), Athens and Aegina were not contin- 
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ually at war throughout the seventh and sixth centuries. The €x8pn na- 
kauf is an insufficient explanation of why Aegina or Athens sought war 
at any precise moment. 

Nonetheless, that the €x8pn naar was the cause of the Aegine- 
tan attack in 506 more nearly approximates the Aeginetan view than 
the Athenian. The Aeginetans gave Herodotus a detailed account end- 
ing in a major military confrontation. All of this is of a quality and ona 
scale to justify an inveterate hatred. Thus, the hatred was TlpoogetAo- 
uévn “owed already" to the Athenians (5.82.1; cf. 6.59 [?]), a term used 
especially of hostile acts deserved as requital (Eur. IT 523; Aristoph. 
Wasps 3; cf. Thuc. 1.32.1). The Athenians spoke of the failure of a 
single ship’s mission, not even necessarily a military one. This was 
scarcely enough to motivate an ancient hatred, commemorated by cult 
practice and civil enactment. To Athens, the Aeginetan attack in 506 
was an outrage. Thus, if the positing of the Ex8pn nadań as a cause 
gets in the way of understanding the reasons for the Aeginetan decision 
in 506, the responsibility for this inadequacy is borne to a large extent 
by the Aeginetans. 

Herodotus’ informants, however, seem to have been members of 
the Aeginetan ruling class. This suggests that deliberate suppression of 
information played a part. It may be that the Aeginetan decision to 
attack in 506 could not be justified in terms of the system of values of the 
Aeginetan aristocracy and in light of the conventions of contemporary 
interstate behavior. It was, on Herodotus’ evidence, without a casus 
belli. The name of the war which it began was the rtóAguoq ükrjpuktoq, 
itself outside diplomatic conventions. In retrospect, the decision of 506 
must have seemed disastrous to the Aeginetans. It inaugurated twenty 
years of intermittent warfare which, at length, prompted two counter- 
measures: the fortification of the Peiraieus and the Themistoklean ship 
building program, which forever relegated Aegina to second class status 
as a naval power. Although the Hellenic League mediated this war, its 
legacy of bitterness lay in the background of the climactic struggle with 
Athens in the 450s. At its end, Aegina was a subject of Athens, having 
suffered irreparable material, economic, and demographic losses. One 
can see why anti-Athenian Aeginetan aristocrats (like the family of 
Krios and Polykritos) chose to see the attack on the Attic coasts as just 
another stage in a long feud and a natural outgrowth of reciprocal ha- 
tred. Herodotus was prepared to follow the Aeginetan lead in interpre- 
tation because he had no technique, so long after the events, to distin- 
guish between the causes of policy and their public justification, and 
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because the intense mutual antipathy exhibited by his Athenian and 
Aeginetan informants made the determinative force of the €x6pn 
nadań seem plausible. 


Conclusion 


First, we may consider what our investigation has brought forth 
about historical data. Much of what Herodotus reports concerns the 
cult of Damia and Auxesia. As far as this involves contemporary cult 
practices (the annual choruses, ten xopnyot, the nature of the rites 
themselves) based on evidence collected from elite Aeginetans during a 
visit to the island (see above pp. 55-56), there is no reason for doubt. 
Other statements (the dedication of pins, the statues of Damia and Aux- 
esia, the ban on Athenian products) were probably also matters of cur- 
rent cult procedure. However, for these practices, aetiological explana- 
tions were created, tracing them to a conflict with Athens. Herodotus 
partially distorted his aetiological source (trying to explain the dedica- 
tion of obsolete pins) in stating that Aeginetan and Argive women con- 
tinued to wear longer pins until the present. To the aetiologies of Aegi- 
netan cult practice, there is added a pseudo-aetiology of Aeginetan 
provenance about the adoption of Ionian dress at Athens. The aetiolo- 
gies are otiose, farfetched, and polemical. The most credible of them is 
that the ban on Athenian products was caused by a conflict with Athens 
involving Damia and Auxesia. But the credence to be placed in the ex- 
planation of the ban depends on one's belief in the historicity of the war. 

Concerning the political background to the episode more of the 
material is likely to be historical, as might be expected. The Aeginetans 
would not have ruined what they meant to be plausible aetiologies with 
obviously false background details. That Aegina was in some sense sub- 
ordinated to Epidauros is supported by external evidence. The part 
played by legal jurisdiction in this subjection may be historical, but is 
suspect, if, as is likely, it was used in an Aeginetan defense of their break 
with Epidauros. The help given by the Argives can be paralleled, and 
the friendship between the two states was an old one. Without outside 
corroboration, however, it could just as well be a plausible conjecture. 
That the rise of Aeginetan naval power led to a more independent 
stance by Aegina is probable, if only because Aegina had so few other 
resources on which to draw. That it led to a struggle for independence 
which included raids against Epidauros may also be true. While Aegi- 
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netan seapower may have had a sinister reputation, making such a re- 
construction plausible, the reputation itself probably had some histori- 
cal basis: Whether these raids included the theft of the statues depends 
on the strength of the connection between the cult and Aeginetan inde- 
pendence. It is possible to hypothesize about how memory of such a con- 
nection was preserved. Finally, we come to perhaps the most important 
piece of information in the narrative, namely the connection of the Ae- 
ginetan cult of Damia and Auxesia with Athens. Although we have sug- 
gested reasons why Herodotus’ informants wanted to talk about this 
connection in the way in which they did, the fact that none chose to 
deny its existence is most important. The very singularity of the Epi- 
daurians and Aeginetans deriving a cult from Athens: argues for its his- 
toricity. Moreover, there was agreement that the cult was caught up in 
the animosity between Athens and Aegina. Yet, the force of this agree- 
ment is vitiated by the polemical use to which the hostilities were put by 
the Aeginetans, attempting to justify the Ex8pn rtaAatr, and to a lesser 
extent by the Athenians, portraying themselves as victims of Aegina. 
The account of the fighting itself may easily be doubted. There is no 
easy way to reconcile the Athenian story of a strange disaster befalling 
one ship and the Argive/ Aeginetan story of a military debacle. The 
aetiological role of the latter version and the fact that it seems a com- 
pensation for fifth century defeats undercut it. Nevertheless, the Athe- 
nian story, with its earthquake and madness, taken in isolation of the 
Aeginetan, tells us nothing. 

When considered as a document on Herodotean methodology, 
further conclusions may be drawn from our treatment of these chapters. 
Herodotus brought together the evidence of Aeginetan, Argive, Athe- 
nian, and perhaps Epidaurian informants. He carefully distinguishes 
the explicit disagreement among these informants. Where there was 
complete agreement or where the informants of one city were opposed 
by the agreement of the other informants, the narrative does without 
citation of source. Herodotus explicitly criticized the tale of the statues 
going down on their knees, and implicitly doubted that there was a time 
at which only Attica had the olive tree. He marked where he found the 
Aeginetan account wanting in detail about the Athenian landing on 
Aegina. It seems that Herodotus may have curtailed an even more de- 
tailed and anti-Athenian Aeginetan version. Significantly, he gives his 
own interpretation on the change in dress at Athens, which falls short of 
what the Aeginetans would probably have made of it. Yet, it must be 
noted that Herodotus limited his rationalizing to doubts and omissions. 
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In 1 B.c. Gaius Caesar, Augustus’ grandson and adopted son (C. 
Caesar Aug. f.), made a long circuit of the eastern Mediterranean on his 
way to fight a small but highly symbolic war in Arabia. He was to con- 
duct this war as consul in A.D. 1 and then to negotiate a settlement with 
the Parthians in the current dispute over the Armenian succession. 
Among the places Gaius Caesar visited was Samos, where he apparently 
delayed some time and where, I will argue, Tib. Claudius Nero and 
King Archelaus Sisinnes of Cappadocia each paid his respects.! The ele- 
ments of political intrigue, managed by M. Lollius (Gaius' comes et rec- 
tor), embroiled the honorand, his visitors, and general staff in a dra- 
matic confrontation. The new rift between Archelaus and Tiberius 
specifically attracted Tacitus’ and Dio's notice; and in their accounts 
this incident prompted Archelaus' later trial before the senate in A.D. 
16-17. This trial was not, however, Archelaus’ first, for he had previ- 
ously been indicted and tried before Augustus c. 25 s.c? 


ISuet. Tib. 12.2 gives Samos, Dio 55.10.19 has Chios. My point will not be materi- 
ally affected if the meeting occurred at Chios. The present argument aims to fix the 
relative simultaneity of the two visits to C. Caesar, wherever they occurred. Whether 
Archelaus should also be called Sisinnes is a disputed point; but cf. App. BC 5.7 and 
R. D. Sullivan, “The Dynasty of Cappadocia," ANRW II, 7.2 (Berlin 1980) 1153-54 —if 
only his welcome job of collecting and arraying the evidence for Archelaus' career had 
appeared sooner! Even Sullivan's minimalist approach to interpretation, however, re- 
veals several key points of disagreement between us. For Gaius' itinerary and accomplish- 
ments, see F. E. Romer, "A Numismatic Date for the Departure of C. Caesar?", TAPA 
108 (1978) 187-202. For his military exploits, see G. W. Bowersock, "A Report on Arabia 
Provincia," JRS 61 (1971) 227-28; T. D. Barnes, "The Victories of Augustus," JRS 64 
(1974) 22-23; and F. E. Romer, “Gaius Caesar's Military Diplomacy in the East," TA PA 
109 (1979) 199-214. 

?R. S. Rogers, Criminal Trials and Criminal Legislation under Tiberius, APA 
Monograph VI (Middletown, CT 1935) 25-27, discusses the evidence for both trials. 
W. E. Gwatkin, Cappadocia as a Roman Procuratorial Province, University of Missouri 
Studies 5.4 (October 1930) 7, discusses the date of Archelaus’ second trial; and he thinks 
the summons for it may have come as early as A.D. 14 (cf. Tac. Ann. 2.42.4 ut [ Tiberius] 
imperium adeptus est); but Tacitus and Dio assign the outcome to A.D. 17 when Arche- 
laus died, although we do not know precisely how this second trial ended (cf. note 31 
below). R. J. A. Talbert, The Senate of Imperial Rome (Princeton 1984), does not dis- 
cuss the second trial that took place before the senate. 
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Two passages, not yet appreciated for their full worth, can be sup- 
plemented to reconstruct key moments during this meeting at Samos. In 
effecting this reconstruction, we will illustrate the workings of influence 
and mutual benefit (gratia, officium, beneficium) within the system of 
client-kingship, and Archelaus himself will emerge as something more 
than the shadow he otherwise is to us. Tacitus and Dio recalled Arche: 
laus’ rejection of Tiberius in c. 1 B.c. because of the effect it bad had on 
the future princeps. Since aspects of this trial appeared incongruous to 
them, they calculated that Tiberius’ resentment later vented itself in 
bringing Archelaus to trial in A.D. 16-17. In understanding the motiva- 
tion of the second trial so simply, Tacitus and Dio— perhaps like their 
predecessors — were guilty of anachronism, read back the arbitrariness 
of Tiberius’ later principate into his earlier actions, and either ignored 
or did not know the details of Archelaus’ interaction with Augustus. We 
will proceed, then, from examining Archelaus relations with Augustus 
and with the principate as an institution, through a description of the 
circumstances and motivation of Tiberius’ self-imposed withdrawal of 6 
B.C., to a proposed reconstruction of what happened at Samos in 1 B.C. 
and why. 


I 


We may begin with the later account first. Dio states (57.17.3-4) 
that, although he had once begged Tiberius for legal aid, Archelaus 
had ignored him during the latter’s seclusion at Rhodes; and at the 
same time the king had attended C. Caesar in the East. Dio also notes 
Tiberius’ unremitting anger over this affront: 


Tov dé Sn ’ApxeAdov Tov tij¢ Kanmnadoxiac BaoiAéa St ÓpyriG oxav, ÖTI 
TIPOTEpov ot ÜNOTIENTWKWG OTE Kai cuvnyopw, ÖTE mi TOU AUYOUGTOU 
UTLO TWV érüxopíov katryopnr8n, xenoacGal, ETA TOUTO aUTOU LEV EC 
- tv "Podov àngA8óvtoq ńuéAnos, tov dE on láiov £c trjv ‘Aciav 
EAHÖVTA EBEPÄTIEUGE, HETETTEUWATO WC kai vewTtepiZovTd TL. ... 


The summons (p£t£rtéuuyato) under discussion by Dio is on the second 
charge leveled in A.D. 16-17 and does not concern us for the moment. 
The synégoria, however, occurred in reference to the first trial, which, 
as will be seen, bears directly on our question. Tacitus omits (Ann. 
2.42.3-4) both the earlier request for legal assistance and Archelaus' . 
homage to C. Caesar, but he does associate the king's rejection of Tibe- 
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rius with Gaius’ prominence. Tacitus also adds that Archelaus was im- 
pelled to rebuff Tiberius not by his own arrogance but by the confidants 
of Augustus: | 


Rex Archelaus quinquagesimum annum Cappadocia potiebatur, invisus 
Tiberio quod eum Rhodi agentem nullo officio coluisset. Nec id Arche- 
laus per superbiam omiserat, sed ab intimis Augusti monitus, quia 
florente Gaio Caesare missoque ad res Orientis intuta Tiberii amicitia 
credebatur. 


Before we may explain why Archelaus rebuffed Tiberius in the 
heyday of Gaius Caesar, the problems surrounding both Archelaus’ own 
career and our knowledge of it need to be more fully introduced; and it 
will first be necessary to examine our evidence about the king’s earlier 
trial. With very different results, G. W. Bowersock and B. Levick have 
each examined the chronology of Archelaus’ first trial and also of his 
changing relationship with Tiberius. Bowersock questioned the conven- 
tional date of c. 27-23 s.c. for this trial before Augustus. The basic evi- 
dence for dating it comes from Suet. T?b. 8.1: “Civilium officiorum ru- 
dimentis regem Archelaum Trallianos et Thessalos, varia quosque de 
causa, Augusto cognoscente defendit.” The question is whether Sueto- 
nius listed these events of Tiberius’ early career in chronological order. 
Bowersock thought he did not and hence offered his own arguments for 
redating them. Moreover, his analysis made two assumptions that 
Levick later challenged. First, he assumed that Archelaus did not seek 
Tiberius’ legal aid until 20 B.c., for in that year the king found his op- 
portunity to do so when he accompanied Tiberius into Armenia Maior 
to secure the throne for Tigranes II (Joseph. Ant. Jud. 15.105). Second, 
in the same year, “Augustus presented Archelaus with Rough Cilicia 
and Lesser Armenia, and this indication of imperial favour may have 
piqued the opposition to the king at home.” Bowersock concluded that 
“the trial will have occurred between 19 and 16, most probably c. 
18 B.C.” 

Barbara Levick, on the other hand, noticed that “Suetonius is 
writing by topics, but within these topics he is, at least in chapters 7, 9, 
and 10, keeping to chronological order.” She produced a detailed argu- 
ment that suggests Suetonius used the same procedure in chapter 8, 
though she also had to face squarely our lack of secure dating for his 


°G. W. Bowersock, Augustus and the Greek World (Oxford 1966) App. III, 157- 
61. 
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defenses of the Trallians and Thessalians, of which she could originally 
say only “that they should be later than 26 or 25.” On Bowersock’s sec- 
ond assumption, no doubt Archelaus’ territorial acquisition did pique 
the opposition to him in Cappadocia; but, she argues, “an attack on 
Archelaus was just as likely in 26 or 25 as it was in 20.” Dio apparently 
recorded the transfer of Cilicia Tracheia under the year 20 without indi- 
cating exactly when this transfer took place (Dio 54.9.2): Ekeiva (sc. Ta 
tfi; Kıkıklag rrapadakaooidla) yàp tà 'ApxeAáo ETà THC oukpo- 
tépac ’Apueviacg &xapícaro, ott 6 Mfjóoc 6 npiv aŭte GactAeUov 
Etedvnikei. Because of its strategic importance, however, this territory 
ought to have been transferred as soon as possible after its former over- 
seer had died. Cilicia Tracheia was previously under the control of 
Amyntas, king of Galatia, who was dead by 25 B.c. when Galatia be- 
came a province, though he may already have died in 26. Archelaus 
appeal for Tiberius’ advocacy had not to do with the coincidence of Ti- 
berius’ presence in the East in 20, but depended more pragmatically on 
“a pre-existing connection between Tiberius and Archelaus,” which she 
suggests was “even perhaps one of patronage” but which she could trace 
only to Tiberius’ father and Archelaus’ grandfather. The net effect of 
her arguments is convincing, and she has returned the first trial of Ar- 
chelaus to the conventional period and probably to a date in 26 or 
25 Bc | 

Tiberius’ advocacy belongs early in a long period of formal cor- 
diality between the two men, and it apparently antedated their joint 
Armenian expedition in 20 B.c., as Levick has correctly shown. C. 25 B.C. 
Archelaus was alerted by the territorial grant after the death of Amyn- 
tas and contemplated the aggrandizement of his own kingdom in return 
for cöllaborating with Rome. Archelaus’ choices were neither novel nor 
entirely unpredictable. Perhaps the attack on him by a rival Cappado- 
cian faction was also not unpredictable, since Archelaus’ family had a 
known connection to the Claudii Nerones whose most prominent mem- 
ber was the stepson of the princeps — what better way to test the strength 
of the new princeps’ victory? 

Levick traced this family connection back to Archelaus' grandfa- 
ther and Tiberius' father. In fact, Tiberius' three speeches mentioned in 


*B. Levick, “The Beginning of Tiberius' Career," CQ 65 (1971) 478-86. On the 
death of Amyntas and its consequences, cf. her Roman Colonies in Southern Asia Minor 
(Oxford 1967), ch. IV and App. III; her note 5 on p. 29 does not make it clear whether 
she prefers c. 26 or c. 25 2.c. for the transfer of Cilicia Tracheia to Archelaus. See also 
M. Pani, Roma e i re d'oriente da Augusto a Tiberio (Bari 1972) 107-11. 
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Suet. T?b. 8.1 all depend on similar inherited responsibilities. Recalling 
the hereditary relationship of Tiberius’ father to Nysa and the connec- 
tions between Nysa, Tralles, and Tiberius, Levick urged that the claims 
of patrocinium were again working when Tiberius spoke for the Tral- 
lians; and E. Badian has suggested that Tiberius’ patrocinium over the 
Thessalians stemmed from Appius Claudius Nero and Flamininus’ cam- 
paign of 198 5.c.? Archelaus’ inherited tie to the Claudii Nerones, then, 
is sufficient to explain his appeal to Tiberius for aid at the time of his 
first trial c. 25 B.c. Observing social form — and perhaps to tighten his 
bond with the young and favored Tiberius— Archelaus used claims of 
family connection in appealing for Tiberius’ advocacy. Tiberius pre- 
dictably complied. 

Whether in Spain, at Rome, or elsewhere, Archelaus' trial before 
Augustus was hardly more than a political inconvenience for the king. 
The charges against him, though lost to us, were recognized by Augus- 
tus for what they were, a political ploy by a rival faction in Cappadocia; 
and Archelaus was easily acquitted.® Nevertheless, because of Cappado- 
cia's strategic importance after the land grant(s) of c. 25, Augustus 
would have been remiss had he not summoned Archelaus for a hearing 
and appointed a regent in his absence. 

Dio reports (57.17.4-5) that Augustus appointed a regent, Ertitpo- 
TOG (procurator), in Cappadocia during a period of Archelaus’ real or 
supposed mental debility (napagpoveiv óokoÜvra). Scholars usually 
conceive this regency as a third incident distinct from either of Arche- 
laus' trials. We may be suspicious, however, of Dio's account; and if the 
following argument is correct, we may conjecture that this regent served 
in Cappadocia when the king went to his first trial c. 25 B.c.? 


3E. Badian, “The Thessalian Clients of Tiberius Nero," CR n.s. 24 (1974) 186, 
where an officious printer's devil regrettably crossed out his footnotes. 

*D. Magie, RRAM I (Princeton 1950) 475: “The grounds for the charge are un- 
known, but evidently there was no reason to doubt Archelaus' efficiency as a ruler or his 
loyalty to Rome." See also Rogers (note 2 above) loc. cit. The fact of Archelaus' return to 
his capital at Elaeussa Sebast€ guarantees his acquittal, and the subsequent marriage of 
his daughter to one of Herod's sons assures us of Augustus' continuing favor. 

7A. Stein, PIR? A 1023, thought that this regent served during the settlement im- 
mediately following the battle of Actium. G. W. Bowersock (note 3 above) 54 refers to an 
“instability” in Archelaus after his first trial, ascribes the regency to this period of insta- 
bility, but neither dates the regency more closely nor associates it with Dio's suggestion of 
Archelaus' senility. (See also note 18 below for D. Magie's related view.) On the other 
hand, A. H. M. Jones, Cities of the Eastern Roman Empire, 2nd ed. (Oxford 1971) 181, 
avoids referring explicitly to Archelaus’ mental deterioration at any time, but does link 
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We might already have questioned Dio’s report without the follow- 
ing argument based on a worrisome, even if inferential, corroboration 
from Suetonius (Aug. 48.2) to justify our suspicion: 


Reges socios etiam inter semet ipsos necessitudinibus mutuis iunxit, 
promptissimus affinitatis cuiusque atque amicitiae conciliator et fautor; 
nec aliter universos quam membra partisque imperii curae habuit, recto- 
rem quoque solitus apponere aetate parvis mente lapsis, donec adoles- 
cerent aut resipiscerent.... 


If Suetonius has not merely taken one instance as establishing the norm, 
then the sense of iteration in solitus is disturbing. It is not clear, in an 
unenlightened age, how many mente lapsi might be expected to recover 
and return to rule. In his note to this passage, Ruhnken adduces Sall. 
Jug. 65 in order to explain mente lapsz with Sallust’s phrase mente 
paulum imminuta.® Ironically, Sallust's full phrase is more revealing 
and deserves to be cited: Masinissa’s grandson, Gauda, is “morbis con- 
fectus et ob eam causam mente paulum imminuta.” The full expression 
with its causal relation illustrates an association of ideas that helps ex- 
plain why Dio actually put the incidental information of the Cappado- 
cian regency with Archelaus’ second trial.’ That Dio says nothing of Ar- 
chelaus’ physical disability during the regency, but speaks only of his 
mental lapse, may lead us away from the events juxtaposed by Dio and 
on to Archelaus’ other involvements. 1° 


* tf 


this regency with the king’s “advanced age”; and J. G. C. Anderson, writing in CAH 10 
(1934) 744, puts Archelaus’ insanity and the regency "about A.D. 10." Finally, R. D. Sul- 
livan (note 1 above) 1159 says, “no firm indication of the date of his illness emerges from 
the evidence,” and he does not explore the question very far. 

5]. Geel, Dav. Ruhnkenii scholia in Suetonii vitas Caesarum (Leyden 1828; re- 
print, Amsterdam 1966) 170 ad loc. Tacitus’ mente lapsi apparently conforms to con- 
temporary medical terminology; cf. Cels. 55.26.13, “quaedam mente labuntur.” E. S. 
Shuckburgh, C. Suetonii Divus Augustus (Cambridge 1896) 104 ad loc., adduces the 
tutela of Roman law as analogous in such cases, but this observation does not help to 
solve our basic interpretative problem. 

SA similar nexus of ideas obtains in the case of Gaius Caesar, who was wounded in 
Armenia on or about 9 September a.D. 3. Although he appeared to recover (Florus 
2.32.45), we are told that he was weakened and his mind wandered (Vell. 2.102.2, Dio 
55.10a.8). The indication of his mental state seems to have been his idea to give up pub- 
lic life and to remain where he was in Syria (Vell. 2.102.3, Dio 55.10a.8). Cf. Romer 
(note 1 above [1979]) 212-14. 

A. Stein (note 7 above) loc. cit. cites Dio 57.17 to say "propter morbum et de- 
mentiam Augustus procuratorem ei adiunxerat." He repeats the ancient prejudice, al- 
though toüto at Dio 57.17.5 best refers to napa®$poveiv in the preceding phrase and not 
to both rapaopoveiv and SeivHc nodayp@vTa as motivating Augustus’ appointment of 
a regent. 
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Archelaus' extensive intervention in Judaean politics is better at- 
tested than other aspects of his reign, and Josephus preserves an unusual 
story that may help us.!! About 10/9 ».c. Pheroras, King Herod's 
brother, found himself in trouble twice. First, he was tried and acquit- 
ted of political charges leveled by anonymous informers; and in the an- 
omy that followed, careful lies and forced confessions implicated 
Herod's sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, in a conspiracy. Alexander 
then published a work acknowledging his plot, but naming his denigra- 
tors as accomplices and singling out Pheroras and Salome (Herod's sis- 
ter) as chief among them. Alexander's father-in-law, Archelaus of Cap- 
padocia, arrived to mediate between Herod and Alexander. Archelaus 
pretended to denounce Alexander and his wife, conducted an investiga- 
tion, and (to his own surprise!) exonerated the couple even while impli- 
cating Pheroras. On Archelaus’ advice, Pheroras pleaded insanity 
(napakorınv 5& $pgvóv kai paviav GÖUPÖNEVOG), and, in requesting 
clemency, Archelaus adduced analogies from his own family (xpa- 
HEVOG oikeíotq Urtodeiyyaotv ). Pheroras was then forgiven by Herod, !? 
and out of gratitude Herod accompanied Archelaus to Antioch, where 
he patched up a quarrel between the Cappadocian and M. Titius who 
was governor of Syria.!? 

Nothing in the text suggests that this method of exculpation pecu- 
liarly suited Herod’s eccentricities. Though Pheroras may have been ly- 
ing about his insanity, Josephus’ story depends on the credibility of the 
claim with Herod and with the world. Clearly, Pheroras’ madness suffi- 
ciently explained his motivation and exculpated him from the acts of 
conspiracy he admitted. Likewise, the designation mente laps? in Suet. 
Aug. 48.2 may disguise political claims against particular individuals, 
and, depending on the ideology of the source from which the informa- 
tion or interpretation is derived, that insanity may be described as real, 
unreal, or pretended.!* Augustus’ regularly appointing regents (cf. soli- 
tus) for supposedly deranged client-kings suggests disciplinary action, 


‘For secondary discussion of Archelaus’ involvements in Judaea, see A. Schalit, 
König Herodes (Berlin 1969) 610-13 and 616-29 passim. 

"Thus far my summary follows Joseph. Bell. Jud. 1.483-512; but cf. also Ant. 
Jud. 16.194-270. 

Joseph. Ant. Jud. 16.270: ... Kal péxpic "Avtioxeiag éni 16 aùtò rraprjABov. 
EKEI kai TOV nyguóva Zupiag Tiriov, Ek Siapopade 'ApxeAáo KakWc ExXovra, SınAAafev 
“Hpwöng, kai maAw siç *loudaia ürtootpédoet. 

"Pheroras difficulty in curbing his passion was well known (cf. Joseph. Bell. Jud. 
1.484 and 486); and his madness, it seems (Joseph. Bell. Jud. 1.506), came from passion 
for his wife! 
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not medical or psychological concern, and all the more reason to iden- 
tify Augustus' regent in Cappadocia with Archelaus' appearance at the 
cognitio of Augustus in c. 25 p.c.? 

Dio's remark about the regency occurs in his account of Archelaus' 
second trial and seems to represent his attempt to comprehend material 
already obscure in his own day. It is worth examining Dio's account in 
more detail since the king does not quite seem the madman or fool Dio 
makes him out to be. The passage cited above continues as follows (Dio 
57.17.4-5): 


. Kal if tfj. yepouciac widow TTAPEÖWKEV, oU póvov ÜNEPYNPWV 
óvta, GAAG kai Selv@c noóaypüvra kai mpooétt kai rtapaopoveiv 
óokoüvta. érta8e HEV yáp mote TOUTO ÖVTWG, Hote Kal Enitponov napa 
tou AUyoUoTou tfjc Apxric Aaßeiv, oU pévtoi kai TÓTE Ett rtapeAnpet, 
GAN’ ETTAAOOETO, £l mwc EK ye TOUTOU OWdein. Kav £0avaro8r, si un 
KATAUAPTUPWV TIC AUTOU Er] notè AUTOV EIPNKEVAL ÖTL “ENELÖAV otkaóg 
£rtavéA8o, dElEw aAUT@ ola veüpa Exw.” 


This passage, which contains a number of difficult ideas, deserves to be 
translated here: 


. and [Tiberius] consigned him to the senate for trial when Archelaus 
was a very old man, was suffering severely from gout (arthritis?), and ap- 
peared to be mad. At one time he had indeed suffered ( £ita8£) from that 
kind of trouble, badly enough so that Augustus appointed a regent to 
take his place; at the time of this trial, however, he was no longer insane 
but was faking in the hope that he might save his life if he were thought to 
be out of his mind. Moreover, he would even have been condemned to 
death, had a witness against him not reported that he [Archelaus] had 
once claimed, “When I go back home, I'll show him [Tiberius] what mus- 
cles I have." 


Dio adduces no compelling evidence for the alleged weakness of mind 
which he associated with Archelaus' age. Tacitus speaks of the king's 
anguish (angor) and general exhaustion from old age ( fessus senio) in 
A.D. 16-17 without any suggestion that Archelaus' mental capacity was 
diminished.!6 Although he produced no clear evidence, Dio bluntly sug- 


Even if the regency in Cappadocia and Archelaus’ first trial did not occur simul- 
taneously as argued here, any claims of mental incapacity against a reigning monarch 
and necessitating a regency pro tempore should reflect political grievances by one party 
or another against that monarch. 

‘Tacitus and Dio apparently had a common tradition for Archelaus’ anxiety 
(angor, napabpoveiv) and his great age ( fessus senio, ünepyripoq). Tacitus circum- 
spectly juxtaposes angor and fessus senio and seems thereby to exclude the application of 
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gested Archelaus’ senility in the form of childish playing, napadpoveiv 
SOKOUVTA. 

The appearance of Archelaus’ mental deterioration is Dio’s device 
for interpreting the events of A.D. 16-17, which were already obscure to 
him. He takes the unlikely position that Archelaus, once truly overcome 
by his mental weakness and temporarily removed by Augustus, had re- 
covered from that first lapse only to feign derangement in his own de- 
fense before the senate in A.D. 16-17. (Dio does not explain why an ex- 
cessively old Archelaus would want—or would risk—another regent 
until he recovered from his feigned mental illness at a time when the 
king was both old and close to death.) This account has the earmark of 
invention, and the subsequent anecdote provided by the prosecution 
witness invites suspicion. The witness’ anecdote is ambiguous and de- 
ployed to Dio’s set intention. At the verbal level, the witness only attests 
that Archelaus’ weakened physical condition could give his words an 
ironic ring.!? 

Dio seems to have conflated two facts: (1) that toward the end of 
his long life (ürtepyrjipoq) Archelaus was seriously gouty or arthritic 
(Seiv@c nodayp@v), and (2) that Augustus at one time appointed a 
regent for Archelaus, perhaps because of his alleged mental debility. 
The king’s advanced age and well-known handicap are taken by Dio to 
guarantee the presence of another frequent characteristic of great age, 
childish playing — itself a sign of mental deterioration. This is not a big 
leap, given the common prejudice that other impairments may imply 
mental aberration (cf. Sall. Jug. 65, above p. 80 and note 9). With the 
problem of Archelaus’ derangement thus reduced, the regency itself is 
the only remaining difficulty in Dio’s notice. 


senium to mental deterioration in this passage: Archelaus’ mental state is described by 
angor, his physical by fessus senio. Either Tacitus neglected the extraneous detail of the 
king's arthritis or gout (rtoóaypov), or else Dio derived his information about it from 
another tradition — the one perhaps from which he will have gotten both the information 
about the regency and the witness' testimony at the second trial. One thing is clear: either 
Tacitus did not know of the regency or he did not consider it important. Dio's expansive- 
ness, on the other hand, looks like an attempt to make sense out of separate traditions— 
the one is more detailed, the other more vague. 

UGwatkin (note 2 above) 8 already distrusted Dio's anecdotal account of this trial. 
It is unclear from the context whether, in Dio's opinion, the-witness' report of Archelaus' 
remark (Dio 57.17.5: &neioüv oikade ErraveAdw, 5g(Eo aut@ ofa veüpa éxw) and the 
reaction provoked by it point either to Archelaus' physical or mental weakness or else to 
both. Dio leaves the reader to do his own inferring. 


——— [u oo. .—— 
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That the regency occurred is virtually certain. A governorship pro 
tempore, although not otherwise known, is not contradicted by internal 
inconsistency or by circumstantial evidence. The occasion of Archelaus' 
original trial (his only one under Augustus) required such a regency, 
and J urge that the regency and this first trial occurred in conjunction 
with one another. However transparent the charges, and even if despite 
his own predisposition, still Augustus needed to appoint a regent to as- 
sure Cappadocia’s internal stability during the required absence of its 
monarch, There were two reasons for this action. First, Cappadocia was 
only newly established as Augustus’ bulwark on the eastern frontier, and 
this trial would provide an early occasion for all to explore Augustus’ 
clementia and his commitment to a former partisan of Antony.!? Sec- 
ond, if a rival party was moving against Archelaus, it was on what we 
might call “nationalist” grounds; and it made claims against the legiti- 
macy of his rule, the matter of his Roman policy, and the strength of his 
Roman connections — all problems which combined to obstruct his rul- 
ing easily. As the princeps had interests in Cappadocia, the king had his 
own in Roman rule. A developing anti-Archelaán faction in Cappado- 
cia will have been contained by the presence of a regent. Dio's source 
had presumably alluded to a regency in connection with a trial of Ar- 
chelaus, but Dio, not knowing much about the first adjudication, in- 
ferred its relevance for the later trial. 


II 


Bowersock also offered a new date for the origin of Archelaus’ 
and Tiberius’ falling out. He thought their rift began not c. 1 B.C. but c. 
9 p.c. when, during M. Titius governorship of Syria, King Herod of 
Judaea ended the diaphora between Titius and King Archelaus (Joseph. 
Ant. Jud. 16.270).!? Levick rightly doubted that the reconciliation so 


'8Thus Magie (note 6 above) modifies only slightly Stein's suggestion (note 7 
above) in order to date this regency to c. 25 p.c. He accepts that this regency was a conces- 
sion to post-Actian politics. Augustus had deposed most of Antony's appoiritees, and only 
Amyntas and Archelaus were allowed to retain lands assigned by Antony (Dio 51.2.1). 

IBowersock (note 3 above) 159: “This reconciliation will have been the time of 
Archelaus' desertion of Tiberius. ... Archelaus was an enemy of Titius while he was a 
friend of Tiberius, and an enemy of Tiberius after he had contracted a friendship with 
Titius. A network of intrigue is exposed: by which a king whom Tiberius had once de- 
fended was made to slight him on Rhodes.” 
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affected the relationship between Tiberius and the Cappadocian be- 
cause, inter alia, Tiberius’ star had been rising since the mid-twenties 
and would be in the ascendant between 9 and 6 B.c.” The gist of her 
argument is that Archelaus would have carefully preserved his avenue 
to Tiberius during these years and especially after the death of Drusus in 
9 B.C. 

There are other reasons also for doubting the pivotal significance 
which Bowersock assigned to the reconciliation between Titius and the 
king of Cappadocia. Archelaus’ network of intrigue, noticed by Bower- 
sock, did exist, but the king’s friendship with Titius is not our key to 
discovering it. At least two additional considerations militate against 
such an interpretation: (a) “Archelaos scheint ein verschlagener Mann 
gewesen zu sein,"?! and (b) our other evidence is quite insufficient for 
supposing that the reconciliation of Archelaus and Titius affected Tibe- 
rius’ interests or attitudes at the time it occurred. 

Bowersock's argument relied on Vell. 2.79.6 to indicate Tiberius' 
dislike of Titius: 


cui (sc. Titio) in tantum duravit hoc facinore contractum odium, ut mox 
ludos in theatro Pompei faciens execratione populi spectaculo, quod 
praebebat, pelleretur. 


Velleius merely relates, though, that an enduring odzum accrued to Ti- 
tius because he murdered Sextus Pompeius on Antony's orders and that 
because of it Titius was later driven from the Theater of Pompey amid 
the wild cursing of the spectators during games he was sponsoring. 
These unflattering remarks may indeed typify Velleius’ pro- Tiberian 
éeditorializing,*” and perhaps an antagonism between Tiberius and Ti- 
tius does underlie Velleius' inclusion of this incident. Without more 
substantial evidence, however, the origin of their supposed hostility can- 
not be dated, and this hostility itself should not be exaggerated. Vel- 


20] evick (note 4 above) 484, and Tiberius the Politician (London 1976) 34-38, 
which incorporates and replaces her earlier work (but see Romer [note 1 above (1978)] 
190, note 7 for references to those earlier arguments as they bear on this point). 

2!Schalit (note 11 above) 610. 

?20n Velleius! bias, see G. V. Sumner, “The Truth about Velleius Paterculus: 
Prolegomena," HSCP 74 (1970) 257-97; A. J. Woodman, "Questions of Date, Genre, 
and Style in Velleius: Some Literary Answers," CQ 25 (1975) 272-306, and, of course, his 
Velleius Paterculus: The Tiberian Narrative (2.94-131) (Cambridge 1977) 28-56. Sum- 
ner's cautionary words (270) bear repeating: "It behoves the historiographer to be rea- 
sonable in the demands he would make of a contemporary historian of Tiberius." 


—- A———— — 22 
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leius' information cannot be pressed to mean more than that Tiberius 
may have become angry with Titius at some indefinite time before Vel- 
leius was writing — that is, prior to c. 30 A.D. In fact, in its own narrative 
context Velleius' anecdote, like the odzum itself, points only to the ex- 
traordinary public reaction against Titius because he murdered the 
man who had previously spared his life.?? 

Titius' career is not more helpful in showing either the origin and 
nature of his quarrel with Archelaus or the date of his possible falling 
out with Tiberius. He was born the son of Munatia Planca and L. Ti- 
tius.”* In the aftermath to Julius Caesar's assassination, his father, then 
proscribed, sided with Sextus Pompeius and was with Sextus in 40 B.C. 
(Vell. 2.77.2-3, Dio 48.30.5). Our Titius, however, had other ambi- 
tions. During the same year, after raising a flotilla in his own cause, 
Sextus' forces caught him off the Narbonese coast, but for his father's 
sake his life was spared (Dio 48.30.5-6). Titius next appears as quaestor 
during Antony’s Parthian campaign of 36 (Plut. Ant. 42.3). The follow- 
ing year he became praefectus classis to Antony, and under orders Ti- 
tius pursued Sextus Pompeius into Asia after the battle of Naulochus. 
Sextus was slain, and so Titius earned the odium which endured for 
years at Rome (Vell. 2.79.5-6). Shortly after eliminating Sextus, Titius 
became proconsul of Asia under Antony.” His allegiance to Antony 
lasted until 32 when, with Munatius Plancus, his maternal uncle, he 
went over to Octavian (Dio 50.3.1, Plut. Ant. 58). Subsequently, Titius 
and Statilius Taurus led a strategic charge on Antony's cavalry in the 
preliminaries to the battle of Actium and won over for Octavian's cause 
King Philadelphus of Paphlagonia (Dio 50.13.5-6). As legatus August! 


231,. R. Taylor, "M. Titius and the Syrian Command,” JRS 26 (1936) 164-65, also 
accepted Vell. 2.79.6 at face value, and in her opinion disagreements between Titius and 
Tiberius may explain why Velleius included the material, although nothing can be said 
to date the origins of those disagreements. In any case, Dio refers to the same incident 
(48.30.6) as a prominent (proverbial?) example of double-dealing. Vell. 2.83 again deni- 
grates Titius' character since his maternal uncle, there denounced in detail as a scoun- 
drel, provided a model of action for Titius. 

24See PIR! III T 196. The praenomen of Titius' father is guaranteed by CIL IX 
4191 (see note there). 

?5C£. ILS 891, cited by Bowersock (note 3 above) 22, note 2 and perhaps intended 
by Taylor (note 23 above) 164 when she states that ". .. in a dedication made to [Titius] 
as their patron by Roman citizens in business at Miletus ( ILS 878) he is styled proconsul, 
praefectus classis, consul designatus.” But ILS 878 pertains to L. Afranius, is not from 
Miletus, and does not generally correspond in other particulars to her description. ILS 
891, on the other hand, generally meets her description, but is from Mytilene. 
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pro praetore, Titius governed Syria at some time between 13 and 8 B.C., 
when his quarrel with Archelaus was resolved; as governor he also re- 
ceived the royal Parthian hostages from Phraates IV.” 
Nothing suggests that the quarrel between Titius and Archelaus 
was of long standing, although it may conceivably have dated from the 
. period of their mutual allegiance to Antony. That their diaphora was 
ended by another former Antonian is no clue. Herod’s utility in the mat- 
ter derived from his high position in Augustus’ regard (note 27 below), 
and his assistance indicates that the reconciliation had practical impor- 
tance for him as well. Archelaus' other considerations were rightly over- 
ridden by the political expediency of his being on good terms with the 
governor of Syria, who was also a favorite of Augustus. Titius, for his 
part, yielded to the good intention of Herod, whose ponderous influ- 
ence extended into Syria. Their reconciliation should not have aroused 
Tiberius nor should it serve as a simple measure of Archelaus' disaffec- 
tion from Tiberius.? As far as the record shows, Archelaus' quarrel with 
Titius was easily ameliorated, and its ending had no consequences for 
Archelaus’ relations with Tiberius. Archelaus remained in Tiberius’ 
good graces until, with compunction, the king broke from him at Samos 
in c. 1 B.C. 
The story of Cappadocian aggrandizement has usually been told 
from the Roman point of view. After all, there is no other reasonable 
explanation for the rapid development of the once landlocked king- 


Joseph. Ant. Jud. 16.270 for the approximate date of Titius governorship and 
the reconciliation with Archelaus; Strabo 16.1.28 for the receipt of the hostages, and cf. 
Bowersock (note 3 above) 154 with reference there for this date. One should, I suppose, 
still see T. Corbishly, "Note on the Date of the Syrian Governorship of M. Titius," JRS 24 
(1934) 43-49. Taylor (note 28 above) argues for a second Syrian governorship for M. 
Titius; but cf. now R. Syme, "The Titulus Tiburinus," Vestigia 17 (1973) 585-601, 
which removes from the discussion the inscription on which she based her argument. 
Among his other honors, Titius held a pontzficium and was designated patronus by the 
colonists at Auxinum ( CIL IX 5853). 

7ol dons Zupiag üpiotor mAnv 'ApxeAóou tou BaouMéoq (Joseph. Bell. Jud. 
1.538) implies a tripartite division of power in those parts of the Levant and adjacent 
areas under Roman domination. Archelaus controlled the northern regions, the gover- 
nor of Syria the middle, and Herod the southern (with his influence spilling over into 
Syria). Joseph. Bell. Jud. 1.399-400 records that in 20 s.c. Augustus made Herod énitpo- 
TOG ( procurator) of all Syria and that even some Roman procurators were subordinate to 
him. Herod is also described there, perhaps only with a touch of hyperbole, as consider- 
ing himself second in the affections of Augustus and Agrippa (whose mutual affection for 
each other came first). Good sense and politics clearly required that Archelaus and Titius 
be reconciled at this time. 
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dom. Augustus, preoccupied with maintaining a secure eastern fron- 
tier, charged Archelaus with protecting key areas including the Cilician 
Gates and the Euphrates border. A formidable front was needed against 
Parthia, especially after the death of Amyntas, who had been used in 
similar operations, and after the breaking up of his Galatian holdings. 

It is not difficult to imagine the shape of Archelaus’ Roman policy. 
With the acquisition from Augustus of Cilicia Tracheia (to which he 
removed his capital) and of Armenia Minor,?? Archelaus began to form 
a plan to increase his holdings and to extend his influence throughout 
the eastern reaches of the Roman empire. These additions gave him a 
territorial wedge across eastern Anatolia from the Mediterranean to the 
mountains of Armenia Minor and almost to the Black Sea. (He would 
win direct access to the Black Sea at some time after c. 8 B.c. when he 
married Pythodoris of Tralles, widow of Polemon I and queen of Pontus 
[see below, p. 98].) To extend his influence in the East, Archelaus re- 
quired the full support of Augustus and his successor. This need alone 
would have prevented the king from jeopardizing his connection to the 
Claudii Nerones as long as he could before Augustus’ succession plan 
was actually realized. 

A summary of Archelaus’ career before 1 B.c. tells the story. An 
outsider, he became king in Cappadocia c. 36 (Dio 49.32.3), putatively 
because his mother enjoyed Antony's favor (Mart. 11.20; App. BC 5.7). 
After. Actium, like other reges socii, he came over to Octavian. Cilicia 
Tracheia was strategically entrusted to him probably c. 25 as we have 
seen, and he acquired Armenia Minor at the same time or within a few 
years. He was tried before Augustus also c. 25 and was certainly acquit- 
ted. (A regent perhaps ruled Cappadocia during this trial.) Five years 
later Archelaus campaigned with Tiberius in Armenia Minor, and his 


?'For Archelaus’ removal to Elaeussa (also called Sebaste, i.e., Augusta), see 
Strabo 12.2.7 and 14.5.6, also Joseph. Bell. Jud. 1.456 and Ant. Jud. 16.131 and 332. 
Archelaus’ numismatic titulature is revealing. Kttotn¢ perhaps reflects his interest in 
rejuvenating the ancient kingdom after the land grants of c. 25, while $ıAörtatpıg asserts 
his legitimacy. Archelaus, carefully calling his new capital Elaeussa Sebaste, also 
changed the name of his old capital (previously called Eusebeia in Greek) to Caesareia 
between 12 and 9 B.C. See B. V. Head, Historia Numorum (London 1911; reprint, Chi- 
cago 1967) 751-52, and also W. Wroth, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Syria (London 1899; reprint, Bologna 1964) xxxiii-xli and 44-46. For Archelaus’ 
mint at Elaeussa Sebaste, see Head, pp. 734-35, and G. F. Hill, Catalogue of the Greek 
Coins of Lycaonia, Isauria, and Cilicia (London 1900; reprint, Bologna 1964) xviii-1xxi 
and 238, although it is not clear that the only coin that Hill attributes (p. 238) to Arche- 
laus actually belongs to him. 
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prestige continued so that some time after 25, and probably after 20, 
Augustus approved the marriage of Archelaus’ daughter, Glaphyra, to 
Herod's son, Alexander.” Later, Archelaus extricated the young couple 
from suspicion of conspiracy in Judaea, and, in return for this help, 
Herod managed an end to the quarrel of Archelaus and Titius. In mov- 
ing his capital to Cilicia Tracheia and building a new city there, Arche- 
laus honored Augustus and called his foundation Sebaste. Now, be- 
tween 12 and 9 Archelaus also gave his old capital Eusebeia (Mazaca) a 
new name, Caesarea (note 27 above). The king cultivated his ties to 
Rome: he had become a favorite of Livia (cf. Tac. Ann. 2.42.4), appar- 
ently had other influential friends at Rome (Joseph. Bell. Jud. 1.456), 
and had not lost his tie to the Claudii Nerones. In 7/6 B.C., when Herod 
tried his sons at Berytus (Beirut), Augustus required him to impanel 
Archelaus among the jury, although Herod failed to do so (Joseph. Ant. 
Jud. 16.357). King Archelaus had remained prominent in Augustus’ 
plans for the eastern frontier, and nothing in events before 6 B.c. points 
to anything like the rupture between Archelaus and Tiberius that Taci- 
tus and Dio associated with C. Caesar’s service in the East. Archelaus 
had no reason to break with Tiberius before 6 B.c. and no occasion to do 
so before the advent of C. Caesar in the East c. 1 B.c. 

In outline this is the career of a driven, ambitious man who saw his 
own advantage and advancement in diverse situations. Archelaus’ more 
personable qualities are lost; but then Josephus, whose sources knew Ar- 
chelaus best, gives us little about those qualities to judge by. Our record 
shows the king’s singleness of purpose and hardminded pursuit of his 
own advantage. Closeness to men in power was the key to his advance- 
ment, and access to the princeps, the imperial family, and imperial fa- 
vorites was important to him. For this reason he used his hereditary tie 
to the Claudii Nerones c. 25, preserved that tie as long as possible, and 
abandoned it only at the last possible moment c. 1 B.c. (as Tacitus and 
Dio both indicate). 

It is gratuitous, therefore, to assume that Archelaus had no inter- 
est in the expansion of his own kingdom except as Rome’s obstacle to a 
Parthian danger. The king was an observant politician who quickly ex- 
ploited his own centrality in the imperial defenses to better his own ad- 


??For the marriage, cf. Joseph. Bell. Jud. 1.446-47 and Ant. Jud. 16.11, and pas- 
sim in both works. A rough date for the wedding can be inferred from Bell. Jud. 1.455- 
57. The marriage, although politically motivated, may well have been founded in affec- 
tion (cf. Bell. Jud. 1.449 and Ant. Jud. 16.206-8). 
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vantage. We may also infer something of his methods and intentions 
from his machinations in Judaea. Contrary to Tacitus and Dio's opin- 
ions, Archelaus' affront to Tiberius during the latter's withdrawal is in- 
sufficient grounds for motivating the king's second trial. Tiberius' anger 
was perhaps real enough (cf. Dio’s Órj at 57.17.3, quoted above p. 76), 
but on such motivation Tiberius as princeps might simply have removed his 
abjurer. In A.D. 16 there was apparent cause to try Archelaus for mazes- 
tas, and that cause lay in the latest manifestation of the king's political 
habits. An unknown official in Cilicia may even have been killed for 
complicity (Philostr. Vzt. Ap. 1.12).°° Despite his own crippled condi- 
tion, King Archelaus was then directing attempts to maintain his 
grandson Tigranes V on the throne of Armenia Maior contrary to the 
princeps’ expressed intention.?! 


IH 


As far as we can tell, then, the record does not indicate that Ar- 
chelaus had sufficient reason to break his connection to Tiberius until 
the time Gaius Caesar appeared in the East — exactly as our two sources 


See Gwatkin (note 2 above) 9-10. Philostratus’ source, Maximus of Aegae, can- 
not be dated, and Gwatkin observes that “... in spite of all the difficulties, it seems safe 
to conclude, at least, that in the vicinity of Aegae up to the time of Maximus there existed 
a tradition that Archelaus was engaged in revolutionary activities." Minimally, percep- 
tions of his revolutionary activities emerged from a lifetime of Archelaus' subordinating 
all other questions of policy to his own design for a greater Cappadocia. 

31For the most part I have followed R. S. Rogers (note 2 above) 25-27 for this 
account of Archelaus’ second trial. Rogers’ translation of Dio's vewtepifovra n (57.17.4) 
as perduellio should be resisted (cf. C. W. Chilton, “The Roman Law of Treason Under 
the Early Principate," /RS 45 [1955] 77-79; and see also A. Magdelain, "Remarques sur 
la perduellio," Hzstoria 22 [1973] 405-22). Archelaus’ second arraignment was before 
the senate as both Tacitus and Dio agree; but the memory of Tiberius' extreme interest 
in the trial (which Dio [57.17.5] interpreted as his determination to influence the out- 
come, cf. OUKET’ aütóv 6 Tıß&pıog ArteKteivev) caused both Tacitus and Dio to echo old 
rumors that.the earlier rebuff was the motive for Archelaus’ second trial in A.D. 16-17, 
even though such a motive was insufficient. We do not know the exact outcome of this 
second trial: "It seems that either the king was acquitted or the trial was abandoned 
when conviction appeared impossible" (Rogers, p. 25). It is uncertain what bearing Phi- 
lostratus’ report (VA 1.2) about the unnamed magistrate has on the trial’s outcome. We 
should note also that Archelaus' grandson may be either Tigranes IV or V, depending on 
whether he is the same as the Tigranes of Aug. RG 27 (cf. Gwatkin [note 2 above] 12, n. 
41). Gwatkin prefers to call him Tigranes IV, but I follow R. D. Sullivan (note 1 above) 
and call him Tigranes V. 


en p AL an mn Dee: 
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indicate. Archelaus was an astute observer of imperial politics. There 
was no breach of sufficient gravity for him to rescind their tie until 6 
B.c., when Tiberius refused to execute the commission he had received 
from Augustus and at the same time withdrew to Rhodes. Even if this 
occasion might have provided sufficient reason, it did not in and of itself 
provide the opportunity. Archelaus did not forego his connection to the 
Claudii Nerones without compunction. To be sure, Tiberius’ bad faith 
in 6 B.c. was no trivial matter, and (depending on the exact chronology 
of the events) there may even be a suggestion in the record that Arche- 
laus might have received an indirect check from Augustus because he 
was connected to Tiberius, now in official disfavor. For we do not hear 
of any rebuke of Herod by Augustus as a result of Herod’s failure to 
impanel Archelaus during the trial of Alexander and Aristobulus at 
Beirut in 7/6 2.c. (Joseph. Ant. Jud. 16.356-60). If the connection be- 
tween Tiberius’ self-imposed withdrawal and the silence of our record 
about Herod’s omission is right (and there is nothing necessary in this 
suggestion), then Archelaus was wary about paying too close attention 
to Tiberius from that time forward. 

At Rhodes, Tiberius set about acquiring a Greek education.?? He 
had offered nothing in the way of clear explanation when he had left 
Rome, but later he gave it out that he had gone voluntarily, sponte 
(Suet. 77b. 10.1), to Rhodes to avoid seeming rivalrous with C. and L. 
Caesar (Suet. 72b. 11.5), while at the same time he alleged as his model 
the example of Agrippa in the time of Marcellus (Suet. Tib. 10.1-2). 
But a close reading of Suet. Tib. 11.5 suggests that this claim did not 
come until 1 5.c., when the term of his tribunician power had formally 
expired ("transacto ... tribuniciae potestatis tempore”)? and he had 


??One interesting curiosity turns up in this regard. Based on the attributions in the 
manuscripts and on references by authors in late antiquity, D. B. Gain, The Aratus As- 
cribed to Germanzcus Caesar (London 1976) 16-20, cannot determine whether Tiberius 
or Germanicus wrote this poem. Gain writes (20): “... in lines 3-4 the author calls the 
poem doct?que laboris / primitias, i.e., his first work, But Tiberius’ Conquestio de morte 
L. Caesaris must surely have been written soon after Lucius' death, i.e. many years be- 
fore the death of Augustus. But it is conceivable that Tiberius composed most of the 
poem many years before and added lines 1-16 and 558-60 (1-16 presumably replacing a 
previous introduction closer to Aratus) only after Augustus' death, thus producing a sort 
of second edition." If the poem was written by Tiberius, the original version may have 
occupied him during a part of his stay at Rhodes. 

?* Notice also Suetonius’ emphasis at T?b. 10.1-2 that Tiberius did not give this 
explanation immediately. According to Augustus' original plan, Tiberius Armenian 
commission was to expire at about the same time as his grant of tribunician power, but 
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petitioned Augustus for another sign of good faith, which was refused 
with sharp words. 

According to Suet. Tzb. 11.5, Tiberius asked to be allowed to re- 
join his relatives and friends at Rome whom he dearly missed (“petit ut 
... permitteretur revisere necessitudines, quarum desiderio tenere- 
tur”), and Augustus bluntly refused with a warning that “demitteret 
omnem curam suorum, quos tam cupide reliquisset." The matter was 
formally a private one, but something else was also at stake. Although 
Augustus had eaxlier complained to the senate about his abandonment 
(Suet. Tzb. 10.2), Tiberius was strictly in voluntary retirement at least 
down till this time. Tiberius’ mention of C. and L. Caesar is revealing, 
particularly if it occurred (as virtually no one can doubt) at the same 
time he used as an analogy Agrippa's reaction to the preferment of Mar- 
cellus (Suet. 726. 10.1-2). That the cases are not strictly parallel need 
not detain us. The merit of the analogy lay only in whatever use Tibe- 
rius made of it. If Tiberius perceived a benefit from the analogy, it re- 
sided in the fact that five years after his own withdrawal in 23 B.c., 
Agrippa received both a renewed imperium proconsulare (to replace a 
previous commission lapsing in 18 B.C.) and a new five-year grant of trib- 
unician power.?* 

Tiberius pressed the analogy, I suggest, because what he wanted 
from Augustus was a renewal of powers, some office to indicate his po- 
litical or military future. He wrote privately, and perhaps less than di- 
rectly, to broach the subject of his coming home and resuming political 
or military life. This inference seems safe, because Suetonius next adds 
that Augustus rejected the idea of Tiberius’ return altogether (Suet. 
Tib. 11.5). Suetonius then reveals the following three facts ( Tib. 12.1), 
which he conceived in this chronological order as his syntax reveals: (1) 
Livia intervened on her son's behalf, (2) Augustus reluctantly yielded to 
Livia by making Tiberius quasi legatus Augusto, and (3) thereafter Ti- 
berius remained at Rhodes contra voluntatem. This last point is diffi- 
cult to understand unless "remansit igitur Rhodi contra voluntatem" 
implies that Augustus somewhat farcically restricted the competence of 


we have no firm evidence that Tiberius actually took up the zmperium by leaving, for 
example, paludatus from the city in 6 B.c. It is a possible inference from Suet. Tib. 11.5 
that he had not formally taken up his imperium; but Suetonius at least thought Tiberius 
could be attended by lictors during this period (Suet. Tzb. 11.1 and 3). See also Romer 
(note 1 above [1979]) 202, n. 8. 

“Gf. Dio 54.12.2-5. See M. Reinhold, Marcus Agrippa (Geneva, NY 1933) 167- 
69, on the probability of Agrippa's imperium proconsulare granted in 23 s.c. and 98-99 
on its renewal and the bestowal of tribunicia potestas. | 
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Tiberius’ empty office to Rhodes. Tiberius, once restricted to Rhodes 
contra voluntatem, effectively became an exile and proved the butt of 
many jokes. 

The year 1 B.c. was also critical for Tiberius’ relations with Gaius 
Caesar. The young prince had recently been appointed Orzenti prae- 
positus (whatever exactly that meant), and he had been equipped witha 
general staff (Suet. Tib. 12.2) and dispatched to solve the resurgent Ar- 
menian problem, which had become complicated by Parthian interfer- 
ence (Dio 55.10.18). Gaius, traveling to the East, was greeted at Samos 
by Tiberius, who found the still impressionable youth contumacious 
(Suet. Tzb. 12.2). 

Suetonius may even have indicated the occasion of Gaius' contu- 
macy when he wrote (Trib. 12.2) that at Samos Tiberius found Gaius 
“alieniorem sibi ... ex criminationibus M. Lollii comitis et rectoris 
eius." The charges are also preserved in the next sentences. Tiberius was 
suspected of a revolutionary plot when some of Gaius' centurions, 
deeply obligated to Tiberius, returned to camp and — apparently on 
their own initiative — reported curious orders that they had received 
from Tiberius ( 72b. 12.3): 


Venit etiam in suspicionem per quosdam beneficii sui centuriones a com- 
meatu castra repetentis mandata ad complures dedisse ambigua et quae 
temptare singulorum animos ad novas res viderentur. De qua suspicione 
certior ab Augusto factus non cessavit efflagitare aliquem cuiuslibet or- 
dinis custodem factis atque dictis suis. 


"De qua suspicione certior ab Augusto factus" indicates that an official 
courier brought Augustus a report from either Gaius or Lollius. Al- 
though Tiberius protested his innocence and appealed for constant sur- 
veillance, under Lollius' influence Gaius read what was wanted in the 
ambigua mandata and thus remained officially convinced of Tiberius’ 
guilt.” Tiberius was therefore compelled to kowtow to Gaius and to his 
entire entourage before leaving the island (Dio 55.10.19). 


Levick (note 20 above [1976]) 45 wrongly infers that the incident of the centuri- 
ons was merely a rumor. Elsewhere, "Tiberius Retirement to Rhodes,” Latomus 31 
(1972) 811, she wonders whether the incident of the centurions was "a misguided attempt 
on the part of supporters to win sympathy or a frame-up by Lollius and his clique?" 
Tiberius always blamed Lollius for Gaius’ hostility (Suet. Tib. 12.2, Tac. Ann. 3.48). 
Both Vell. 2.97.1 and Pliny HN 9.118 speak of Lollius' rapacity. Bowersock (note 3 
above) 24 recognizes the enmity, but calls it rumor that Lollius influenced Gaius. The 
present argument tries to demonstrate that both points are somewhat more than rumor. 
Lollius' greed is sufficient motive for trying to dominate Gaius, and it was Gaius' impres- 
sionability that required the appointment of a rector in the first place. 
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As long as Lollius was overseeing day-to-day operations, there was 
no restraint in Gaius’ camp for abusing Tiberius, now secluded again at 
Rhodes. Lollius’ opinion of Tiberius may already have affected Gajus 
prior to Tiberius’ visit, but after his obeisance Tiberius became a joke in 
camp. This free rein for humiliating Tiberius found its support in Au- 
gustus’ recent refusal to welcome Tiberius’ return and in the trivial ap- 
pointment Augustus had conceded to him. From the time of his Samian 
visit, Tiberius’ voluntary withdrawal was widely perceived as a de facto 
form of exile imposed by Augustus. Faced with Augustus’ suspicion of 
his malfeasance, Tiberius slumped from wary fear (metus) to a sense of 
imminent danger (discrimen), as Suetonius says proleptically ( Tzb. 
12.2). After Tiberius left Samos, an unnamed man, possibly an officer, 
rose at table to vow the death of the exsul (as Tiberius was now dubbed) 
if only Gaius approved. _ 

The travesty of the Samian visit and lingering suspicion of revolu- 
tionary intent drove Tiberius to the Greek dress that he wore for about 
the last two years of his time at Rhodes (Suet. T?b. 18.1-2). Too much 
stress should not be given to the Greek dress in itself. Although Romans 
wearing Greek dress at Rome was generally contemned, its use by Ro- 
mans in Greek cities was considered a matter of convenience and correct 
manners. Suetonius’ attention to Tiberius’ clothing emphasizes that, af- 
ter the shock at Samos, Tiberius never again appeared at his customary 
cavalry maneuvers with his Roman bodyguard or at Rhodian affairs of 
state. These were the occasions on which Tiberius was expected to lay 
aside local garb for official.dress. His rejection of the perfunctory ap- 
pointment as legatus conceded by Augustus was complete, and he con- 
sidered his withdrawal from Roman civic life to be irretractable.?® The 
scar of Lollius’ rough handling was so painful that two decades later 
Tiberius delivered to the senate a scathing denunciation of his provoca- 
teur. The occasion of Tiberius’ denunciation was his eulogy on the 


464 Roman wearing Greek dress even in Greek cities can still be an enigmatic sub- 
ject. The same man can speak for the practice (cf. Cic. Rab. Post. 26-27) or against it, 
(cf. Cic. Pis. 92), depending only on whether the speaker sympathizes with the subject’s 
position or not. A Roman official with the robes and symbols of office in a Greek city was 
not always a welcome sight to natives (cf. App. BC 5.76). Perhaps most revealing in 
interpreting the significance which Suetonius attaches to Tiberius’ Greek dress is the fact 
that as princeps Tiberius mildly reprimanded Germanicus for adopting Greek clothing 
on his unsanctioned visit to Egypt (Tac. Ann. 2.59). However innocuous Germanicus' 
own intention may have been, Tiberius apparently felt that well-bred Romans could 
wear Greek clothing even in the Greek East as a symbolic protest. 
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death of Sulpicius Quirinius, Lollius’ successor in Gaius’ command. 
Quirinius, the novus homo from Lanuvium, had, on the other hand, 
earned extraordinary treatment because he had honored Tiberius at 
Rhodes despite the temper among Gaius’ followers (Tac. Ann. 3.48). 

Although neither Tacitus nor Dio assigned a date to his rejection 
of Tiberius, it is safely assumed that King Archelaus’ attention to C. 
Caesar also occurred at the Samian camp and perhaps, as the following 
argument shows, that it overlapped Tiberius’ visit as well. Dio specified 
that Archelaus’ attendance on Gaius occurred with the latter £q tv 
'Acíav £A8óvta, not to Syria, Armenia, or elsewhere. Archelaus therefore 
met Gaius prior to 1 January A.D. 1, when he began his consulship in or 
near Egypt.” After his consulship, Gaius never came farther west than 
Limyra in Lycia, where he made an emergency landing and died in 
February A.D. 4, about two years after be had acquiesced in Tiberius' 
return from Rhodes. In any case, had Archelaus visited Gaius in Egypt, 
Syria, Arabia, or elsewhere east of Rhodes, there was little poignancy in 
juxtaposing, as both Tacitus and Dio did, his discourtesy to Tiberius 
and his service to Gaius; and Tiberius’ personal reaction to Archelaus 
would simply have been peevish. 

That Tiberius was not simply being peevish emerges from Tacitus’ 
and Dio’s emphasis on his genuine resentment: inuidia for Tacitus, 
öpyN for Dio.?® Two possibilities may be offered to explain the intensity 
of Tiberius' reaction. First, Archelaus might actually have sailed from 
Elaeussa Sebaste, for example, directly to Samos bypasszng Rhodes alto- 
gether on the journey. If the rebuff were so simply executed, it is diffi- 
cult to account for the warnings Tacitus mentioned from the intzmz Au- 
gusti. Both Tacitus’ “(Tiberium) Rhodi agentem" and Dio's (TiBepiou) 
ÈG trv ‘Pddov àngA8ó6vtoq are broad chronological references that do 
not necessarily mean Tiberius’ physical presence on the island during 
the incident. Bypassing Samos does not explain the intensity of the an- 
ger which both authors say Tiberius felt. In fact Archelaus had no rea- 
son to bypass Rhodes until he was warned off by the imperial advisors, 


But contra Gardthausen, RE X, 426; cf. Romer (note 1 above [1979]) 204-5, n. 
19 for the explanation and references. 

Tacitus’ invzdia and Dio's Opyn may reflect either a common source or simply a 
well-known tradition. These words can be taken as explanations, after the fact, of the 
same change that Suetonius describes in greater detail. Tiberius personal hatred may 
have been transferred in the retelling from Lollius to Archelaus. (Personal hatred is itself 
certainly insubstantial ground, as has been noted above, on which to try so important a 
client-king as Archelaus.) 
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and those advisors themselves had no reason yet to intervene. Even in 
Tiberius' last two years at Rhodes, when he had panicked, renounced 
all public business, and moved inland to escape visitors, still passing ge- 
nerals and magistrates pressed their visits on him (Suet. Tib. 12.2). Ar- 
chelaus, in all probability, put in at Rhodes and found Tiberius gone. 
The second, and more likely, explanation is therefore that Tiberius’ 
and Archelaus' visits to Samos overlapped. This explains Tacitus’ (or his 
source’s) observation that Archelaus overlooked Tiberius not "per su- 
perbiam" but "ab intimis Augusti monitus." The intimates of Augustus, 
óbserving Archelaus, then warned him against his inclination to ap- 
proach Tiberius, who had already been accused of treason. 

Dependent on the principate as an institution to sanction his own 
plan of aggrandizement, Archelaus recognized in Gaius an heir-desig- 
nate to Augustus. Whether he believed the charges of sedition against 
Tiberius was irrelevant. Tiberius, long ago the heir-presumptive, ap- 
peared to have been displaced first by his own withdrawal in 6 B.c. and 
now, in 1 B.c., by his humiliation at Samos. There Archelaus saw Gaius’ 
antagonism and Tiberius' obeisance. This explanation accounts for the 
confusion in the historiographical tradition between Tiberius’ personal 
resentment against Lollius and Archelaus' utility in empliasizing Lol- 
lius' machinations. 

A great deal obviously depends on who these zntzmz Augusti were, 
and the most attractive possibilities are from Augustus' appoiritees to 
Gaius' general staff. These men were drawn from the uppermost eche- 
lons of the amici principis, on whose advice Augustus regularly drew in 
governing the empire. Lollius headed the staff as comes et rector, and 
his role in the incident is obvious. Others on the staff included L. Lici- 
nius ( CIL VI, 1442)? and perhaps Sulpicius Quirinius, who succeeded 
Lollius at his death. Licinius' part cannot be known, but Quirinius con- 
tinued to honor Tiberius at Rhodes. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus appar- 
ently also served as "comes ad Orientem C. Caesari iuvenis" (Suet. Nero 
5.1).*9 Precisely because he too was young and relatively inexperienced, 


?*Cited in this regard by Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit II (Leipzig 1891- 
1904) 744, n. 22. 

*? Although scholars have generally questioned Suetonius’ accuracy on this point, 
J. Pollini has argued persuasively against that view; cf. "Gnaeus Ahenobarbus and the 
Ravenna Relief," Róm. Mit. 88 (1981) 133, n. 83. Hé writes: "To my knowledge, no 
historian who has questioned the accuracy of Suetonius' explicit reference to Nero's fa- 
ther Gnaeus as comes of Gaius Caesar in the East has taken into account Gnaeus' repre- 
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Ahenobarbus is likely to have followed Lollius’ lead. Aelius Sejanus may 
have served with C. Caesar at this time, but he was not a full-fledged 
comes (cf. Tac. Ann. 4.1: “prima tuventa Gaium Caesarem divi Au- 
gusti nepotem sectatus"). 

One prime source of admonition, I suggest, was King Juba II of 
Mauretania. Juba's presence on Gaius' staff is not explicitly attested, 
but it is reasonably inferred from Pliny HN 6.141 that Juba was present 
later to record Gaius’ campaign in Arabia: 


. nec sum oblitus sui quemque situs diligentissimum auctorem visum 
nobis introitu operis; in hac tamen parte arma Romana sequi placet no- 
bis Iubamque regem ad eundem Gaium Bart scriptis voluminibus 
de eadem expeditione Arabica. 


His presence there strengthens Pliny’s justification in varying his usual 
method and following Juba’s account of Arabia rather than a native’s: 
Juba apparently had firsthand knowledge of that campaign, and he cer- 
tainly qualifies as intzmus Augusti since he himself accompanied Augus- 
tus on several campaigns (Dio 51.15.6). In addition to a friendly literary 
rivalry with Archelaus,*! Juba was now married to Archelaus daughter, 
Glaphyra,* and had special care for his interests. Observant of Lollius’ 


sentation in the processional frieze of the Ara Pacis as a child of about seven years of age 
in 13 s.c. Though Suetonius’ historical reliability should always be open to question, the 
evidence of the Ara Pacis provides a strong support for his accuracy at least with regard 
to Gnaeus’ service with Gaius Caesar.” 

*!For evidence of Archelaus’ literary career, see Pliny HN 37.46, 95, 104, and 
perhaps Diogenes Laertius 2.17. For evidence that Archelaus and Juba occasionally 
wrote on the sáme subjects, see Pliny HN 37.107-8. 

“Joseph. Bell. Jud. 2.115 and Ant. Jud. 17.350 indicate that Glaphyra was wid- 
owed by Juba; but this must be wrong since Strabo (17.3.7), revising his work in the early 
years of Tiberius’ principate, refers to Juba’s recent death. Juba’s coinage attests his 
forty-eighth year in power and proves that he lived at least until A.D. 23 (calculated from 
the exchange of Numidia for Mauretania in 25 B.c.). Archelaus’ continued interest in 
Judaea after the death of Herod will have occasioned Glaphyra’s divorce from Juba when 
opportunity offered itself. This divorce, however, did not occur until after Archelaus' 
own marriage to Pythodoris had revived his prestige and allowed him renewed influence 
in Judaea. After she was divorced from Juba, Glaphyra was married — contrary to Jewish 
law (cf. Lev. 18.16 and 20.21) —to her first husband's brother. (The principle of levirate 
marriage would obtain only if she had not already had children from her first husband 
[cf. Deut. 25.5 and also Mark 12.19], but Glaphyra had two sons from that marriage 
[4nt. Jud. 17.12].) The outrage she committed is reflected by the dream reported at 
Bell. fud. 2.116. 
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effect on the camp at Samos, Juba will also have alerted the king against 
overt friendly gestures to Tiberius. 

One final point needs clarification: the purpose of Archelaus' visit- 
ing Samos. Ordinary protocol even for a newly appointed and presti- 
gious Orzentz praepositus might have waited for Gaius’ expected arrival 
in, for example, Rhodes (if a visit there had been planned), Syria, or 
Egypt. Archelaus’ ostensible purpose in going to Samos and in not wait- 
ing was, I urge, to obtain Gaius' approval for his intended marriage to 
Pythodoris, queen of Pontus.** He considered this approval necessary 
since his marriage would bring him access to or effective control over a 
broad belt of land connecting the Mediterranean and Black Seas. Au- 
gustus' policy was to encourage interdynastic marriages among his cli- 
ent-kings (Suet. Aug. 48.2), but Gaius’ feeling in this regard was un- 
known and had to be cultivated. Archelaus' once landlocked kingdom 
now had direct overland access to both seas.** To retain this powerful 
position for his own ambition, Archelaus had to reaffirm his first loyalty 
to Rome. This be did at the Samian camp of Augustus' heir-apparent 
when he broke formally with Tiberius. 

Archelaus break with Tiberius came in 1 B.c. as our sources indi- 
cate, but for the pragmatic reasons we have been left to infer. Arche- 
laus' connection to Tiberius rested on custom, intuition, and his own 
desire for a grander kingdom. In 1 5.c., when that connection no longer 
appeared serviceable and even seemed dangerous, ambition superseded 
caution, and Archelaus finally gave it up. The changes in Augustus’ 
succession plan due to the deaths of his adopted sons in A.D. 2 and 4 and 
manifested in the adoptions of A.D. 4 could not have been foreseen or 
prevented. In his last years, motivated by his own awareness of his im- 


#Pythodoris had been widowed by Polemon c. 8 s.c. Magie (note 6 above) II, 
1346, n. 54, and cf. 1286, n. 25, puts the marriage between 2 s.c. and A.D. 2. S. Treggiari 
kindly directed me to T. Mommsen's "Observationes epigraphicae" in Eph. Epig. I 
(Rome 1872) 270-76, esp. 271-75, where he argues that Pythodoris’ mother was a 
daughter of Antony. If so, then there is all the more reason for Archelaus' needing per- 
mission to marry her. There is no cause to speculate here about Tiberius' relationship to 
a half-sister of his brother's wife, but we might simply recall the entanglements of Iullus 
Antonius and Julia in 2 B.c. 

“Sullivan (note 1 above) 1159 remarks as follows: “By this marriage to the queen 
of Pontus, Archelaus consolidated a powerful domain encompassing Eastern Asia Minor 
from the Black Sea to the Gulf of Issus: the royal lands in Pontus, Armenia Minor, Cap- 
padocia, and much of Cilicia. If the attempt to establish his Judaean grandson, Tigranes 
V, as king of Armenia had succeeded for long, he would have presided directly or indi- 
rectly over a virtual empire." 
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portant politicalloss, Archelaus took military matters more into his own 
hands in order to keep his grandson as king of Armenia Maior during 
the transition from Augustus’ principate to Tiberius’. He was attempt- 
ing to present the new princeps, who continued to resent Archelaus' 
part in the Samian incident, with a fait accompli for the Armenian suc- 
cession. More than that is difficult to say. There can be no real doubt 
that in A.D. 16-17 the formal charge against Archelaus was mazestas (cf. 
vewtepiZovid Tl, Dio 57.17.4), though its verifiability and any substan- 
tial particulars have been lost (note 31 above). No doubt invidia and 
öpyn played some part in reinforcing Tiberius’ decision, but neither 
was in itself sufficient to justify the trial. “The probable cause of the 
removal of Archelaus remains his extraordinary power, in combination 
with Pythodoris, and the threat this presented to Tiberius at a time of 
transition and of upheaval in the East.’’*° 


The purpose of this essay has been to explore various aspects of the 
direct relationship King Archelaus of Cappadocia enjoyed with the 
princeps at Rome. Though a good deal is known about Archelaus’ 
machinations in the East thanks to Josephus, his direct relations with 
Rome have been the object of little systematic attention in antiquity or 
in contemporary scholarship until recently.* It is hoped that by exam- 
ining critical interactions with the princeps and his representatives we 
have been able to discover sometliing of what Archelaus thought was at 
stake in those confrontations and interactions. Archelaus family had 
long maintained ties with the Claudii Nerones, and these ties were use- 
ful to Archelaus from the time of the victory at Actium until Augustus’ 
neglect of Tiberius made his connection with the king a liability. Both 
Tacitus and Dio are clear that the break between Tiberius and Arche- 
laus occurred during the heyday of Gaius Caesar in the East. The pre- 
ceding argument ended with a close analysis of what little evidence we 


Sullivan (note 1 above) 1161. He rightly challenges (1160-61) details in 
Gwatkin's reconstruction (cf. notes 2, 31 above) of Archelaus' revolutionary involvernents 
C. A.D. 14. 

*6Even so I cite here one book, which has only just come into my hands, but which, 
despite its subject, makes no mention of our Archelaus: A. N. Sherwin- White, Roman 
Foreign Policy in the East 168 s.c. to A.D. 1 (Norman, OK 1984). 
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have pertaining to their interaction in the East in order that we may 
better understand what transpired between them. 

The end goal of this study was to pull into perspective the recip- 
rocal benefits that could be achieved through the system of client- 
kingship. The princeps’ benefits almost go without saying, since it is 
Rome that generated the necessity of such alliances. Too often, how- 
ever, scholars write as if client-kings were no more than factotums 
through whom the princeps achieved his own ends and enforced both 
his own policy and his own will. That there are elements of truth in such 
views cannot be doubted seriously, but that they comprise the whole 
truth is not reasonable. A great deal of leverage lay with the individual 
reges socii and the principes involved, and the outcome of specific nego- 
tiations depended heavily on the importance, personality, ambition, 
and effectiveness of the client-king. After all, no client-king acceded to 
his status as a dependent of Rome unless he could look to specific gains. 
Sometimes the gain might be minimal, like keeping himself on the 
` throne in otherwise adverse circumstances, but often the client-king 
stood to gain much more. In the case of Archelaus, Josephus' account is 
clear about the extent of the gains and of the power Archelaus sought 
for himself. The marriage alliances Archelaus made for his daughter 
and for himself showed the importance he attached to positioning him- 
self at the center of Rome's eastern frontier with its difficult politics and 
military diplomacy. The present argument has tried to illuminate the 
general principles that (1) the system of client-kingship was based at 
least in theory on the idea of mutual benefit, (2) some kings at least 
understood how to multiply their own advantages without neglecting 
Rome's concerns, and (3) King Archelaus was for a long time one of the 
more successful reges soci in so doing. ' 


" F. E. ROMER 
JouNns Hopkins UNIVERSITY AND 
THE CENTER FOR HELLENIC STUDIES 





INTERPRETATIONS 
NIKH, "IHMI, ICIO, IACIO 


On the etymology of vikn Chantraine s.v. regards Pokorny's plac- 
ing of it in the family of v&iKoG as implausible on grounds both of form 
and of sense.! The semantic difficulty is more serious than the phono- 
logical: there are a few possible early cases of  « £L in Attic Greek,” but 
the notion that a meaning "victory" could be developed from “quarrel,” 
or the reverse, is scarcely acceptable. Prellwitz proposed derivation 
from ni- (nieder, Skt. nz-) + ika ("das Schlagen, zu lat. 2cere") or else 
from *nivikä (“das Niederkámpfen zu lat. vénco").? Since the latter pro- 
posal would call for a dialect form viFikd, it is not wholly satisfactory, 
but the notion of derivation from *ni-ika “a striking down" is very plau- 
sible. nz-, a prefix known chiefly in Indo-Iranian, is widely distributed 
in Skt. nidah, Arm. nist, Lat. nıdus, Ger. and Eng. nest; all from! *nz- 
sd-os. *zká would be an abstract noun of the type of óíkn; näxn, 1táOn, 
etc. If this derivation is accepted, the cognates of vikn would include 
not only Lat. 7co but also Gk. aixuń, Myc. at-ka-sa-ma, Cypr. i-ki-ma- 
me-no-se “the wounded." * The root then will be azk/zk- or, in laryngeal 
terms, ögey-k/t-k-. 

Before reading Prellwitz, the idea had occurred to me that con- 
nection of vikn with Lat. zaczo might provide a satisfactory etymology 
for vikn “a throwing down." After reading Prellwitz, I suspected that 
zczo and tacio might both be from the same root and hence both related 
to vikn. The question has to be discussed on the phonological and mor- 
phological level and on the syntactic and semantic level. The latter 
question will be taken up in the last part of this article. It is sufficient to 
say at this point that it involves the interchangeability of two construc- 


'Frisk regards vikn as having no convincing etymology; he mentions the alleged 
connection with velikog but does not give it his active support. 

?L. Threatte, Grammar of Attic Inscriptions I (Berlin, New York 1980) 194, cites 
Tuatiov, xiAloı, MiAıxıog, but he, and also Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. I, p.193, both call atten- 
tion to the assimilatory influence of ı in a following syllable, a factor which could not 
explain vikn < *veikd. 

SW. Prellwitz, Etym. Wb. der gr. Sprache (Göttingen 1905). 

‘Schwyzer, Dial. gr. exempla, no. 679; Buck, Gr. Dial., no. 23. In view of the 
failure of the Cyprian syllabary to distinguish voiceless, voiced, and aspirate stops, we 
must also admit the possibility of z-gi-ma-me-no-se and t-khi-ma-me-no-se. 
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tions: prepositional phrase or its equivalent for the target + accusative 
of the missile + verb, or accusative of the target + a case with instru- 
mental force for the missile + verb: “throw stones at the dog" /“pelt the 
dog with stones.” 

The verb zcere has several features which require attention. There 
is metrical evidence for the length of the z in both present and perfect: 
Lucr. 3.160, "corpus propellit et icit"; 4.1050, "emicat in partem san- 
guis unde icimur ictu"; Caecilius fr. 24 Warmington, "Si usquam quis- 
quam vidit quem catapulta aut balista icerit"; Plaut. M.G. 28, "at indi- 
ligenter iceram." The stem-class of the present is uncertain; hence the 
lexicons fluctuate between zco and icio.® The latter form is in violation 
of the rule that verbs in -zo follow the third conjugation (type of facto) if 
the root-syllable is short but the fourth conjugation (type of audio) if the 
root-syllable is long; yet zczo has the support of Aulus Gellius 4.17.8: 
"Nam verbum ipsum, cui supradictae particulae praepositae sunt, non 
est ‘icio’ sed ‘iacio,’ et praeteritum non ‘icit’ facit, sed ‘iecit.’ " The as- 
pect is prevailingly aoristic; the present forms zczt and zczmur in the two 

` Lucretian passages just cited are present of habit, not of action in prog- 
ress, and the same is true in Pliny N.H. 16.24, "fulmine saepissime ici- 
tur" (sc. the tree halzphloeos). In Plaut. Cas. 849, "pectus mi icit non 
cubito sed ariete" we have probably a perfect of action just performed, 
rather than a present, and similarly in Persa 846, "ei! colapho me icit"; 
M.G. 205, “ita vehementer icit," though in Truc. 601, "dentibus fren- 
dit, icit femur," it is better taken as present. Forms made with the per- 
fect passive participle zctus are especially common. The perfect indica- 
tive zc? is in a suppletive relationship to ferzo, whose perfect it supplies 
when used of the slaughter of sacrificial victims and in the expression 
foedus ferio. 

Latin 7 has several sources, though vowel weakening of the type 
seen in caedo : cecidi can naturally not be thought of here. The idea 
that the spelling ezczt in the text of Plautus might be taken as evidence 
for original ez is rejected by Walde-Hofmann s.v. zco, ico, and more- 
over it would force us to sacrifice the semantically plausible connection 


"TLL s.v. 1co cites the passage from Aulus Gellius shown below and also cites 
Prisc. gramm. II 496.18 simplex "icio, -is," but then continues: "sed eam formam a 
grammaticis secundum analogiam compositorum verbi "aciendi' falso esse formatam 
verisimile est.” TLL cites Prisc. gramm. II 509.22 “‘ico’ praeterea paenultima brevi pro- 
fertur in praesenti teste Capro, sed producit eam in praeterito perfecto . . . “ico, ici’ " but 
then cites (quite rightly) as contrary evidence the two Lucretian passages and Plaut. 
M.G. 205, where the manuscript reading is eicit. 
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with aixpr| etc., whereby the 7 in the participle zctus is in normal ablaut 
variation with az, while the long zin zczt still has to be explained. IE? can 
alternate with yV; for example, Skt. devz, gen. devyah, and other femi- 
nine derivatives where 7 (< -yô2) alternates with -ya (< -yeos); Bıwvaı, 
TOW : Lat. vivus, Skt. jivah, etc. (-(2)yeos : -ya3); the optative sign in 
unthematic forms (OLat. szem, szés, siet : simus, sitzs, sint (-ye- < -yes : 
-7- < -yài).? It is proposed here to set up a paradigm in which ye- alter- 
nates with 7-, full grade having presumably appeared originally in the 
singular and zero grade in the dual and plural. This formation should 
be regarded as a root-aorist, with full grade forms reflected in Ka, Lat. 
veci, zero grade in :cere. The relation of the root yea,/ya, to dgey/day 
(aixunr/ictus) is analogous to that of gero (« *g-es-o) to ago; Goth. 
wahsjan, Skt. vaksayati to aUEw, in the sense that in State II the initial 
laryngeal with no full grade vowel following it is lost but the root is ex- 
tended by a suffix: s in the case of gero, a in the case of forms based on 
the root yea;/yo;. The -k- which is present in nka and throughout the 
conjugation of ;cere would be an élargissement in Benveniste's sense.’ 

Etymological connection between inui, Aka and Lat. zaczo, 7€c7 is 
affirmed by Walde-Hofmann, Ernout-Meillet, Frisk, Chantraine, and 
Pokorny.? The idea that Lat. zczo and zaczo are both related to nu and 
to each other should not be rejected out of hand. It is conceivable that 
in Latin they may have originally belonged to different dialectal strata, 
though I have no evidence to support such a view. In the discussion of 
case-usage for the missile or weapon and for the target, I hope to show 
that connection between all these verbs is not objectionable on semantic 
grounds. There are in IE languages scattered instances of different 
verbs from a single root, with different though related meanings and 
with fully separate "principal parts." Lat. ago : gero come to mind, also 
facto and the compounds of the series abdo, condo, etc., which as a 
result of the sound-change dh > d have become blended with the com- 
pounds of do, dare; also TEUXW and tuyxávo.? 


Cf. J. Puhvel, Laryngeals and the Indo-European Verb (Berkeley, Los Angeles 
1960) 60, 

"For suffixe and élargissement and the distinction between them, see Origines de 
la formation des noms (Paris 1935) 148. 

*Connection of inut with Lat. sero, with spiritus asper from s- rather than from y-, 
is generally in disfavor on the ground that sero and other forms from root *sé- (Lat. 
semen, OCS séme, etc.) are mostly distributed over the northern and western IE dialect 
area and are limited in meaning to scattering, sowing seed. 

These instances are quite different from more regular patterns of derivation such 
as dicere/dicäre, tacere/iacére, or primary/iterative. 
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If IE ? < yo is the zero grade of yV < yes, as has been argued 
above, the alternation seen in zacıo : zect and in (nut : spev both call for 
explanation. Traditionally the reflex of ə, the zero grade of e, 0, a, has 
been taken to be 4 in both Latin and Greek, both among pre-laryn- 
gealists and among laryngealists; Gk. £, O in EBeuev, Ogt1óc, Edouev, 
Ö0TÖG etc. must then be explained analogically as extensions of the al- 
ternation  : e, € : o of other origin. Some on the other hand believe 
that in instances of this kind &, a, O actually represent a survival, in 
Greek alone, of the differently colored laryngeals 2, 25, a3.'° In either 
case, however, itis a question of shwa or laryngeal after obstruent, while 
yo, wa yield 7, u. I therefore propose to explain zaczo : zécz after facio: 
feci (where à would be, at least in Latin, the regular reflex of a), and to 
explain {npt : teuev after t(nju : TIBENEV. zacio may have been a rela- 
tively recent formation developed in connection with the gradual 
change of the Latin verb system from one essentially dominated by as- 
pect to one dominated by time. The case of mu is somewhat different; 
since it lacks the k, it cannot have been derived morphologically from 
Ka but must have been derived from an earlier k-less stem. The € 
which alternates with n in both aorist and present, if it is not simply 
analogical to such forms as Ti6epev beside TIÖN]L, may be an instance of 
Greek failure consistently to contract y + o, just as in yAdtra < 
*VAWX-yaq beside yAoxtq. Lat. Zcio, with 7, the normal alternant of ye, 
appears to have detached itself early through the plural forms of a para- 
digm having the vocalism -ye/?- and to have started a life of its own, 
with a case-syntax different from that which is normal for inut and 
vacıo. 

The verbs discussed in this article typically signify the propulsion 
of an object toward a goal or target, frequently in situations of hostile 
encounter. The object may be held in the assailant’s hand (e.g., aixuń) 
or may be thrown (e.g., zaculum). Related and derived senses include 
the throwing of oneself forward or downward and the injury or killing of 
the victim by lightning, snakebite, etc., or metaphorically the fact of 
being stricken with grief, fear, etc. There are two types of case-construc- 
tion for the substantives: the object propelled is in the accusative case 
with an active verb or is the nominative subject with a passive verb, 
while the target is in an oblique case, frequently, though not always, as 
object of a preposition. We here call this construction A. Qtherwise the 


UR, S. P. Beekes, The Development of the Proto-Indo-European Laryngeals in 
Greek (The Hague, Paris 1969) 182-85, argues strongly for this view. 
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target is in the accusative case with an active verb or is the nominative 
subject with a passive verb, while the missile or weapon (or lightning or 
emotion, etc.) may be the nominative subject of an active verb or else is 
in some case having instrumental value (Greek dative or Latin ablative) 
with a passive verb or with an active verb accompanied with an animate 
agent in the nominative case. We here call this construction B. 

icio shows no instances of construction A. For instances of con- 
struction B, see the second paragraph above, where both active and 
passive examples occur and where the passage from Aulus Gellius is 
cited for the assignment of compound verbs in -zczo to zaczo rather than 
to 7¢20. 

For zaczo, some examples of construction A are: Caes. B.C. 
3.48.2, "panis vulgo in eos ... iaciebant"; Vitr. 5 pr. 4, "tesserae quas 
in alveo ludentes iaciunt." There are no examples of construction B 
with simplex zacıo, but certain examples with trazczo show at least a 
close resemblance to B: Caes. B.G. 5.35.6, "Tito Balventio ... utrum- 
que femur tragula traicitur"; Livy 42.7.7, "pars magna equitum me- 
diam traiecit aciem." Some examples with trazczo, however, fit neither 
A nor B but constitute a kind of blend of the two, with accusative both 
of the forces transported and of the river crossed: Caes. B.C. 1.83.5, 
"Caesar Germanos ... flumen traiecit"; Livy 21.56.8, "cum praesidium 
castrorum ... ratibus Trebiam traicerent." 

Circumicio has a syntax akin to construction B in Cic. Tem. 26, 
"sic animus ... extremitatem caeli ... rotundo ambitu circumiecit." 
The more usual construction, however, is that in which ramparts, mili- 
tary forces, etc., are set around ("thrown around") the object to be de- 
fended or attacked (construction A). 

Dono in its case-usage for the gift and the recipient shows a similar 
duality of construction. A: Cic. Pro Rosc. Amer. 8, "non pauca suis 
adiutoribus ... donabat." B: Plaut. Amph. prol. 187, "donis plurimis 
donatus"; Caes. B.C. 3.53.5, "cohortemque postea duplici stipendio 

.. militaribusque donis amplissime donavit."!! 

Among Greek verbs BGAAW shows examples of both constructions. 
A: Il. 12.628-29, Ev vnuoiv ueveaívere rtovroriópoio: / rtüp óAoóv Ba- 
Aégw. Od. 9.495-96, nóvrovóe BaAwv BéAoc fiyaye via / aütiq $ç 
fjmeipov. B: Il. 13.518, 6 6 "AaokáAadcov Bade Soupt. Pind. Pyth. 


"Compare the twofold English usage: present a book to the library / present the 
library with a book. 


4 


- 
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8.56-57, autöc / "AAkuava oteddvoiot BáAAO. Xen. Anab. 4.2.12, 
autouc ... oi BapBapot £tóEguov kai £BaAAov. 

TIANTT@ usually has construction B. A typical example is Il. 2.265- 
66, OKFTTTPW dE ueráopevov HSE kai Oyo / mANEev, and LSJ show 
many others, some with accusatives both of the person struck and of the 
part affected. Construction A is rare: Il. 5.503-4, dv (sc, KovioaAov) pa 
dt aut@v / oupavov EG TTOAUXAAKOV énénrnyov róógq inttwv. Pind. 
Nem. 10.71, Zeuc 6 En ’löa ... nAGEe ... kepauvóv. Call. Act. 
3.1.37, nArjocovrai AlvEale Gptuyec £v veoéAatq. 

inut has a decided preference for construction A: Il. 13.650, 
Mnpıövng 5’ ArııövTog let yaAKNpE óictóv. Il. 21.158, 'AEto0, Sc KGA- 
Aiotov 060p Eni yaiav inotv. Hes. Th. 684, En’ GAANAoIc lecav BéAea. 
B: Xen. Anab. 1.5.12, tàv de Mévovoq OTPATIWTOV ... TIG, OG Eide 
KAéapxov ÖleAauvovra, inor t aéivn. 

The argument of this paper may be summarized as follows: there 
was an IE root having the form 35ey/35y- (State I) or yeoj/ ya (State II, 
with loss of the initial laryngeal a, and extension with a;, which accounts 
for the Z in zéc?, 1)KG, etc.) and the sense of directing an object toward a 
goal (animate or inanimate). The root had an elargissement -k- regu- 
larly in Latin, partially in Greek (T|ka, vikn). The forms of the root in a 
post-laryngeal stage may be reconstructed 


State I: ay-(k)- (aixun) 

i-(k)- (Cypr. zkmamenos; vikn with 7 < i; Lat. ictus) 
State II: ye-(k)- (nu, nka, Lat. zécz 

2-(k)- (Lat. 1c20) 


A stem yek/tk-, underlying a verb of aoristic aspect, underwent bifurca- 
tion, with the full grade of the singular generalized in ec? and the zero 
grade of the dual and plural generalized in pf. :cz. Each verb developed 
its own present system. Vikn is from *nz-zkaà with 7 from contraction of 7 
+ zero grade 1.!? In the case-syntax with the verbs derived from this 


?v(kn may be accompanied by subjective genitive of the conqueror: Il. 3.457, vikn 
Kev Or] paívet. dpnipiAou MeveAaou, or by objective genitive: Ar. Eg. 521, öç nAelota 
XOPOV ràv AvTInaAwv vikne Eotnoe tportala, Pl. Leges 840 c, tijg tàv Rdovav vikne 
éykpatetc. The fact that vikn has evolved far from its etymological meaning, “a throw- 
ing down," toward the meaning "victory" as we understand it is shown not only by de- 
rived senses like "victory (over adversaries in a choral contest)," "victory (over plea- 
sures)," but by its use with genitives specifying neither the victorious nor the vanquished 
party but the type of strife in which the victory was won: with payne II. 7.26, 8.171; with 
T@V MOAELIKWV Xen. Mem. 3.4.5; with raykpatiou Pind. Isth. 7.22. 
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root, constructions A and B are both theoretically possible, but to a cer- 
tain degree, for reasons which are not clear, one construction could be 
generalized at the expense of the other. (nut (like the semantically simi- 
lar BGAAW) admits both. zczo admits only construction B, while zacio 
admits only A, though some of its compounds admit B or at least a con- 
struction rather like it. 


JAMES WILSON POULTNEY 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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NAMED CHOREUTS IN SATYR PLAYS 


The locus classicus from which all discussions of the origins of the 
three major ancient dramatic forms begin is of course Aristotle's sketch 
of the origins of tragedy and comedy in the Poetics. At Poetics 1449 a 9- 
25, Aristotle states that tragedy evolved to its present physzs by passing 
through two evolutionary stages! involving, first, the exarchontes of 
dithyramb and, second, a satyrzkon. 1f this satyrzkon is to be understood 
as "the satyr play," then Aristotle means to say that tragedy evolved out 
of satyric drama. Scholars who have accepted this interpretation are 
therefore perforce obliged to confront the evident contradiction be- 
tween Aristotle's alleged testimony and the ancient tradition (retailed 
most memorably by Horace 4.P. 220-24), that satyr play was intro- 
duced to Athens from the Peloponnese by Pratinus of Phleius at a com- 
paratively late date, after the rise of tragedy, and have gone through 
various intellectual contortions attempting to reconcile these two appar- 
ently contradictory accounts.? 


'Two stages, not one: Sir Arthur Pickard-Cambridge, Dethyramb, Tragedy and 
Comedy? (Oxford 1962) 87-89. 

*Cf. for instance E. Rostagni ad loc. in the editio maior of his edition of the Ars 
Poetica, and Peter Guggisberg, Das Satyrspiel (Zürich 1947) 1-16. 
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But in the absence of the definite article, there is no reason why 
Aristotle’s satyrzkon has to be equated with satyr play as it existed in the 
classical period, and therefore no contradiction really exists in our evi- 
dence.? Furthermore, the fact that vases showing satyrs in mythological 
situations, such as might be inspired by satyr plays, begin abruptly at 
the end of the sixth century B.c. may probably be interpreted as corrob- 
oration of ancient testimony that satyric drama was brought to Athens 
by Pratinas.* 

Such a line of reasoning is familiar to anyone who has studied the 
question of dramatic origins. The considerations set forth in the preced- 
ing paragraph are plausible, but one would still prefer that they be sup- 
ported by concrete evidence. Is there any evidence that tragedy is not 
descended from satyr play? 

The purpose of this note is to point to one distinctive feature of 
satyr play not shared by tragedy; the fact that this feature is not shared 
by both genres is conceivably evidence that the one is not descended 
from the other. Certainly the facts we are about to consider are ne- 
glected in studies of dramatic origins but deserve to be taken into ac- 
count in future such investigations. l 

This is Sophocles Ichneutae 183-94 (in S. Radt’s new lineation): 


6 Apaxic, 6 l'páric, [non plus 6 litt.] 
[O] ù píac, OUpiac. aöl......]Keig 
ttap£ßnng : Mg&8u[non plus 11 ltt.] 
ó tt norgoeo[. ........ Ja Jv 
ETTOXOV EXEL ti[non plus 13 litt.] 
otiBog Ödeve.[non plus 12 litt.] 
ZTPATIOG, ZTPAT[LOG........ Jui.) 
Setp’ Ertou - 1[.]5pf ] 
Evi B[o]üc, Evı Tovo[ 
un HEBT) Kp[.]kt. . - 
ouxi KaA[ö]v End 
öös y ayaBoc 6 Tpef 
Carl Robert was the first to realize that Drakis, Grapis, Ourias, Methy], 


Stratios, Tre[—which he thought might be Trechis— and also, in his 
opinion, Krokias in line 192 represent proper names, evidently names of 


`D. F. Sutton, The Greek Satyr Play (Meisenheim am Glan 1980) 1-5. 
‘Frank Brommer, Satyro? (Würzburg 1937) 34-38, and Satyrspiele? (Berlin 1959) 
2-14. 
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individual satyrs in the chorus.® This interpretation also appears to ap- 
ply to the second word of Aeschylus Dictyulci 802, © Divtwv (8t de[üpo. 

The curious reader may wonder why seven choreuts are named in 
the passage of Ichneutae quoted here, at least according to Robert’s as- 
sumption that Krokias is a named choreut. This number may be illu- 
sory, as more names may be concealed in the hidden portion of the text. 
But according to the assumption that this is the full count, it is tempting 
to speculate that the Sophoclean chorus of fifteen (or fourteen, if Sile- 
nus is the coryphaeus, a question of no great importance here) is drawn 
up in two rows facing the audience and that the seven names represent 
the choreuts of the front row. 

The naming of individual members of the chorus is familiar in 
Aristophanic comedy (Wasps 230-34, Lysistrata 254 ff.). But we may 
doubt that the use of named choreuts in Dzctyulc? and Ichneutae is to be 
explained as a borrowed trait of Old Comedy. The former of these 
plays, at any rate, is earlier than any known Old Comedy with named 
choreuts; so might also be the latter. And it is very attractive to associate 
the naming of satyr-choreuts with the familiar practice of naming satyrs 
on vase-paintings.? So it would appear more likely that the use of named 
choreuts is an inherent feature of satyric drama. If so, here is a way in 
which satyr play differs from tragedy. For tragedy can contain passages 
in which individual choreuts have brief solos. This occurs most memo- 
rably at Aeschylus 4gamemnon 1348-71, as understood by most edi- 
tors, according to the supposition that the play was written for a chorus 
of twelve. But tragic choreuts are never given individual names. 

For those interested in the origins of drama, the fact that named 
choreuts are found in satyr play but not in tragedy may appear to be a 
significant albeit previously neglected point that tells against the theory 
that tragedy evolved directly out of satyr play. Indeed, this fact appears 
all the more significant when we remember (as those who write about 
dramatic origins rarely do) that a number of Old and Middle Comedies 
had satyr choruses. If it appears unlikely that Old Comedy influenced 
satyr play in respect to the use of named choreuts, it may be less improb- 


°C. Robert, Hermes 47 (1912) 548 f.; cf. also W. Vollgraff, Mnemosyne n.s. 42 
(1914) 165. 

*This subject is comprehensively treated by Brommer, Satyroi (note 4 above). 

"Besides various comedies entitled Satyroz, Cratinus' Dionysalexander was such a 
play (it also serves to remind us that other comedies may have had satyr choruses al- 
though their titles do not reveal the identity of the chorus). 


———— PR ERE 
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able that satyr play exerted some kind of formative influence over Old 
Comedy regarding use of named choreuts, use of satyr choruses, and 
perhaps other matters as well. This possibility seems all the more rea- 
sonable when we recall that several observers have pointed out the nu- 
merous affinities between Old Comedy and the earliest passage we pos- 
sess written for performance by a satyr chorus, Pratinas’ fr. 1 Snell.® 
This familiar fragment does not appear to represent either a satyr play 
(if by “satyr play” we mean a dramatic production similar to those of the 
fifth century B.C.) or a dithyramb. Sir Arthur Pickard-Cambridge 
thought that Old Comedy originated in an amalgam of several previous 
komos-forms;? perhaps, therefore, Pratinas' fr. 1 gives us a reasonable 
idea of what at least one such form looked like, and these affinities be- 
tween satyr play and Old Comedy are perhaps best explained by think- 
ing that one of these komos-forms standing behind Old Comedy was 
also the immediate ancestor of satyr play as we know it. In any event, 
the appearance of named choreuts in satyr play but not tragedy should 
. be cited as evidence against any interpretation of Aristotle that makes 
satyr play the parent-form of tragedy. 


DANA FERRIN SUTTON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT IRVINE 


8H. W. Garrod, "The Hyporcheme of Pratinas," CR 34 (1920) 133; Max Pohlenz, 
“Das Satyrspiel und Pratinas von Phleius,” now in his Kl. Schr. (Hildesheim 1965) 2.491; 


Schmid-Stahlin, GGL 1.2.180. 
?Pickard-Cambridge (note 1 above) 132-62; cf. also Sutton (note 3 above) 7-12. 


y 


THE END OF ARISTOTLES ON PRAYER 
Jean Pépin recently devoted a lengthy study to Aristotle's On 


Prayer;! there is good reason to think that the work never existed. On 
Prayer is listed in Diogenes Laertius' catalogue of Aristotle's writings 


|]. Pépin, in Aristote: de la prudence, etc. (Paris 1968) 47-77. 
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(5.22) and in the Veta Hesychz.? The only other evidence for its exis- 
tence is a passage of Simplicius? that tells us that at the end of On Prayer 
Aristotle says clearly that God is either mind or somehow beyond mind 
(6 Beöc Ff vous &criv Ff Ertekeiva Tou vow). The claim that God is be- 
yond mind is unique in an unemended Aristotelian text, but the notion 
would be acceptable to Simplicius both because, as a Neoplatonist, he 
would believe it to be true, and because as a Neoplatonic commentator 
on Aristotle he would be happy to find evidence of the basic philosophi- 
cal harmony of Aristotle and Plato. Our problem, therefore, is to see 
why Simplicius thought that Aristotle held this view; and of course the 
immediate answer is that he thought he had found it in a text of Aristo- 
tle's called On Prayer (or perhaps more likely in an anthology of Aristo- 
telian material which claimed that this was Aristotle's view in such a 
work). But if there was no such work On Prayer, how could Simplicius 
(or his source) think there was, and what is the actual source of the ap- 
parent fragment which claims that for Aristotle God might be "beyond 
Mind"? It is possible to understand how Simplicius was misled. 

There is a Latin work in two chapters called De bona fortuna. Yt is 
composed of Magna Moralia 2.8 and Eudemian Ethics 8.2. Of the 56 
surviving manuscripts of De bona fortuna, the eaxliest datable version is 
Vat. lat. 2088, of the year 1284. The producer of this text is unknown. 
De bona fortuna is not an excerpt from existing Latin translations of 
Magna Moralia and Eudemian Ethics, because although Bartholomew 
of Messina translated the Magna Moralia between 1258 and 1266, and 
although a Greek manuscript of the Eudemzan Ethics may have been 
known in Messina before 1250, there are no mediaeval Latin transla- 
tions of the Eudemian Ethics as a whole;* indeed the only other section 
of the text translated is E. E. 8.3.° The original sources of De bona for- 
tuna were known to at least some of those who copied it in Latin, but the 


Cf. I. Düring, Aristotle in the Ancient Biographical Tradition (Göteborg 1957) 
83. 

*w. D. Ross, Aristotelis Fragmenta Selecta (Oxford 1955) 57. 

*For information on Latin translations of Aristotle, see The Cambridge History 
of Later Mediaeval Philosophy (ed. N. Kretzmann, A. Kenny, and J. Pinborg, Cam- 
bridge 1982) 62, 78-79. For the manuscripts of the Eudemzan Ethics, see D. Harlfinger, 
"Die Uberlieferungsgeschichte der Eudemischen Ethik," in Untersuchungen zur 
Eudemischen Ethik (ed. P. Moraux and D. Harlfinger, Berlin 1971) 1-50. 

See Aristoteles Latinus 1 (Rome 1939) 161-62, Harlfinger (see note 4 above) 25, 
30-31, A. Pelzer, "Les versions latines des ouvrages de morale conservés sous le nom 
d'Aristote en usage au XIII" siècle,” Rev. Néosc. de Phil. 28 (1921) 316-23. 
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work itself is a direct translation from Greek.® So unless the translator 
also both excerpted and combined the two parts of the De bona fortuna 
himself, and showed no concern for the fact that the rest of the Eude- 
mian Ethics was still untranslated, and perhaps even still unknown’ 
(which is highly unlikely), he must have used a Greek original of De 
bona fortuna in the form of a separate treatise composed of M.M. 2.8 
and E.E. 8.2. The title of the treatise, presumably, was the Greek equiv- 
alent of De bona fortuna, that is, nepi eutuxiac. We have no means of 
telling when it was assembled, but there is no reason why it should not 
be ancient and indeed have been available to Simplicius or (if Simpli- 
cius is quoting an anthology of some sort) to his source. 

E.E. 8.2 (1248428) unemended, reads as follows: ti oUv Gv Kpeit- 
Tov Kal Emotnung eimounAry Beöc. Spengler added the words kai vou 
after gino, following the reading et intellectu found in De bona for- 
tuna. Thus, the Greek original of De bona fortuna read: ti oUv dv 
KPEITTOV Kai £ruotrunc sino: Kai vod nmAnv Beöc. Thus, in rtepi eutu- 
xiac God is greater than Mind. Now, admittedly rt£pi eutuxiac did not 
say that God is beyond Mind (&nékeiva voü), only that he is greater 
than Mind. But in Platonic or Neopythagorean writings of late antiq- 
uity these phrases are virtually interchangeable.® The most striking evi- 
dence is from Plotinus, who uses Emékeiva VoU dozens of times and also 
gives the best examples of the One being “greater (kpeittwv) than 
Mind” (5.3.14.16-18, 5.3.16.38, 5.3.17.1-3). 

Simplicius thought he knew about an Aristotelian text On Prayer 
(Tepi eüxNig). Let us suppose that he had direct or indirect access to a 
work originally called’ On Good Fortune (nepi eutuxiac). The corrup- 
tion of EÜTUXLAG to EUXNIG is easy. In this text Simplicius found the re- 
mark that God is “greater than Mind.” There is no reason to assume 
that Simplicius is quoting On Good Fortune verbatim. For Simplicius, 


Pelzer (note 5 above) 318. 

"Harlfinger (note 4 above) 30 shows that the Latin De bona fortuna (and the 
Latin translation of E.E. 8.3) are based on a Greek manuscript (or manuscripts) which is 
not a direct ancestor of the earliest surviving manuscripts of the Greek text of the Eude- 
mian Ethics. There is no reason to assume, of course, that the translator of De bona 
fortuna possessed a complete Greek text of the Magna Moralia (let alone of the Eude- 
mian Ethics), or that he is to be identified with the translator of E.E. 8.3. 

*Cf. in general J. Whittaker, ““Enéketva voi kai ololas,” Vigiliae Christianae 23 
(1969) 91-104. Whittaker (p. 102) cites Ps-Archytas (in Stob. Anth. 1.280, 15 ff. Wachs- 
muth), who has vóu tt Kp£ooov, and notes the debate about whether God is Mind or 
“beyond Mind” (reflected, for example, at Origen, Contra Celsum 7.38). 
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as a Neoplatonist, to say that God is “greater than Mind” is the same as 
to say that he is "beyond (£nékeiva) Mind.” The use of ériékgiva in this 
way derives, of course, from Neoplatonic, Middle Platonic, and Neopy- 
thagorean interpretations of Plato Republic 509B. 

Let us therefore posit the following sequence of events. A Greek 
text, including (but necessarily restricted to) M.M. 2.8 and E.E. 8.2 is 
compiled and originally entitled nepi eütuxiac. It comes to contain, at 
some point, an unaristotelian phrase (absent from the original text of 
the E.E., and based on a misinterpretation of that text) saying that God 
is “greater than Mind.” The title of the work is at some stage corrupted: 
nepi £ütux(íaq becomes nepi eÜXfiG. Simplicius either reads it under 
this title or, more likely, finds it so cited by an excerpter or commenta- 
tor of Platonizing tendencies. Either Simplicius or the excerpter para- 
phrases Kpeittov tou voU as éméketva toU vou. Hence our alleged frag- 
ment of Aristotle’s work On Prayer, found in Simplicius, is really a 
corrupted fragment of mepi EUTUXIaG, a work of which the origin is lost 
but which reaches Simplicius, or becomes known to Simplicius, through 
the medium of a Platonizing tradition. 

The date of the original compilation nepi EUTUXIaG remains un- 
known, but it must have been early enough for its title, in a mistaken 
form, to have found its way onto the lists of Aristotle’s writings. But the 
corruption of the title was probably achieved by a librarian’s error long 
before the crucial phrase kai voU (absent, as we have seen, from the 
Eudemian Ethics) was imported into the text itself. This can hardly 
have occurred before the revival of Neopythagoreanism,? that is, before 
the second century s.c. It is not impossible that it was post- Plotinian.!? 


Joun M. Rısr 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


?See J. M. Dillon, The Middle Platonists (London, Ithaca 1977) 342-45. 
‘This note has been improved by the comments of Brad Inwood. 
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In the ferocious style which he affected as proconsul and which his 
older and wiser brother deplored, Quintus Cicero informed a Roman 
Knight that he would personally see to it “fumo ut combureretur . 
plaudente tota provincia” (Cic. Q. fr. 1.2.6). For fumo Ursinus conjec- 
tured furno, whereas W. S. Watt substitutes wvus, an unpublished con- 
jecture of Housman's ("ut et patrem et filium vivos comburat" and "uti 
iudicio comburantur" occur just below from another of Quintus' letters 
in the same vein). 

Granted that "fumo comburi nil potest, flamma potest" (Plaut. 
Curc. 54), the change of the straightforward vivus to fumo is an unlikely 
error. In my edition the former is retained: “it is safer to allow that 
Quintus in his splenetic mood expressed himself improperly." Smoking 
to death or by way of torture is attested in Cic. Verr. 2.1.45 and Hist. 
Aug. 18.36.2. For reinforcement I can now quote Lucian Ver. Hist. 
2.31, where one Cinyras is found kanv ünotuoópevov EK tàv aióolov 
ÄTNPTNHEVOV. UTIOTUMW, “burn with a smouldering fire beneath,” has 
no Latin equivalent, but comburo, “burn up,” comes close enough for 
comfort. 

Cicero ends a letter to Atticus (6.2), "valebis igitur et valere Piliam 
et Caeciliam nostram iubebis et salvebis a meo Cicerone" (“my Marcus 
sends his love"). The construction of the last words seems to be unique. 
But Sophocles’ Creon says in O.T. 596, vüv rtáoi xaípo, vUv we ns 
Aaonazetaı. Jebb quotes four interpretations of rtàot Xaipw, which he 
rejects, and gives his own thus; “ 'all men wish me joy:' lit. ‘I rejoice with 
the consent of all men:' all are content that I should rejoice." Then two 
irrelevant "parallels," in which não: means “in the judgment of all." 
The note continues: "The phrase has been suggested by xaipé pot, but 
refers to the meaning rather than to the form of the greeting: 2. e. NOL 
xaípo is not to be regarded as if it meant literally, ‘I have the word 
Xaipe said to me by all.’ This is one of the boldly subtle phrases in which 
the art of Soph. recalls that of Vergil." Kammerbeek backs Mazon "je 
me trouve à mon aise avec tous." 

Is not xaipo here just about on all fours with Cicero's salve bes? 
“Young Cicero says ‘salve,’ all men say xalpe.” 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


y 
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CLEOPATRA AND “THE TREASURE OF THE PTOLEMIES”: 
A NOTE 


In this journal in 1942,! in a note entitled “Cleopatra and “The 
Treasure of the Ptolemies,’” I set out some arguments against W. W. 
Tarn’s moving and eloquent defense of the Egyptian Queen? from the 
charge that after the defeat at Actium, in her great need of funds for 
her final plans, she had carried through executions, confiscations of 
property, and spoliation of the sacred treasures in the temples of Egypt. 
According to Tarn, the relevant passages in Dio and Josephus? on which 
the charges were based derive from calumnies originally spread abroad 
by Cleopatra's enemy, Herod of Judaea, and Octavian's propagandists. 
A review of the financial difficulties of the later Ptolemies, and particu- 
larly those of Ptolemy XII Auletes, Cleopatra's father, had made it seem 
very probable that, even though these sources may admittedly be far 
from unbiased, the conditions in Egypt and, indeed, of the other east- 
ern provinces, too, at that time left her hardly any other recourse.* 

Tarn holds that she could still have recourse to the famous ances- 
tral “Treasure of the Ptolemies" and that this constituted the large trea- 
sure still in her possession which Octavian maneuvered so warily — and 
needed so desperately — to secure intact in order to pay his troops and to 
relieve intense shortages in Rome. Here are Tarn's own words: “The 
truth is that she possessed a great treasure accumulated by her predeces- 
sors, the famous Treasure of the Ptolemies; her father may have dimin- 
ished it somewhat, but be had met most of the difficulties by debasing 
the coinage." Only years afterwards did I find an ancient text which 
seems strongly opposed to Tarn’s view. It occurs in Athenaeus (Dezpno- 
sophistae 5.206 C-D) and follows immediately after two long passages 
which describe the extravagant display of wealth and luxury in the Dio- 
nysiac procession in Alexandria in the time of Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
and in the great pleasure boat constructed by Ptolemy IV Philopator. 
These descriptions derive from a near contemporary, Callixinus of 
Rhodes, but the much later source of the following comment is not 


AJP 63 (1942) 328-32. 

Cambridge Ancient History X, 36-37 

‘Cassius Dio 51.5.3-5, and 17.6; Joseph. Contra Apionem 2.58; cf. BJ 1.356-63, 
365, 389-91; AJ 15.88-108, 19]. 

4On the fiscality of the later Ptolemies, see C. Préaux, L'économie royale des La- 
gides, esp. 411 ff.; and on Ptolemy XII Auletes, Edm. Bloedow, Beiträge zur Geschichte 
des Ptolemaios XII (diss. Würzburg 1964) 47 ff., 75 ff. 
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stated. It runs as follows in Professor Gulick’s translation in the Loeb 
Classical Library: "All the wealth of Ptolemy Philadelphus, after being 
retained for so long a period, was dissipated by the last Ptolemy, the 
same who got up the Gabinian war; he was not a man, but a fluteplayer 
and a juggler.”° For this source, it appears that however Cleopatra may 
have collected her final treasures, they did not include the “Treasure of 
the Ptolemies.” It is one of the ironies of historical circumstance that 
Cleopatra remains charged with impieties while Octavian, who profited 
so greatly by his seizure of her wealth, remains free from blame. 


T. ROBERT S. BROUGHTON 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


“Made 5 6 rol BaciAéoq tou DBiAadeAbou rtÀoUtoq tocoütov xpóvov guAaxBeic ka- 
TEAUHN UTIO TOU TEAEUTAIOU NtoAeuaiou tou Kal tov Taßıvıaköv ouotnoapévou TIÖAE- 
HOV, OUK üvópóq yevopuévou GAA’ alAnToU Kal payou. Prolemy Auletes was, of course, 
not the last Ptolemy, but he was the last, besides Cleopatra herself, to rule over Egypt for 
a significant period. 


Y 


Y 


CENA ROSARIA, CENA MITELLITA: 
A NOTE ON SUETONIUS NERO 27.3! 


Indicebat et familiaribus cenas, quorum uni mitellita quadragies sester- 


tium constitit, alteri pluris aliquanto rosaria. 
(Suetonius Nero 27.3) 


This passage from Suetonius' Nero is difficult. The two types of 
cena which Nero demanded from his friends are uncertain of defini- 
tion. To date, the most illuminating comment has been that of B. H. 
Warmington: “mitellita would derive from mitella, a decorative head- 


'Thanks are due to Professor D. E. W. Wormell of Trinity College, Dublin, who 
saw an earlier version of this article in a different form. 
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band which would be worn by all the guests, and the rosaria would im- 
ply an equally lavish expenditure on roses.”? 

K. R. Bradley, in his recent commentary on the Nero,’ offers a 
context for the cena rosaria. Following the suggestion of W. Allen,* 
Bradley claims that the party given by Tigellinus (for details, see Tac. 
Ann. 15.37) was in fact not merely a night of debauchery, but a quite 
eccentric celebration of the Floralia, the festival especially of prosti- 
tutes; he further cites Ovid's Fasti (5.331 ff.) to the effect that roses were 
associated with the celebration of the festival. It would not be farfetched 
to suggest that the explanation of mitellita might likewise be found in 
the context of a parody of religious rites. 

The word mitellita is hapax legomenon, but clearly is the adjective 
corresponding to mitella, the diminutive of mztra. The mitella was a 
form of headgear restricted to the use of women; if a man were to wear 
one, he would be considered effeminate.® That mitellae might be worn 
by homosexuals is no surprise, and Nero’s homosexuality, in particular 
his transvestism, is alleged by Suetonius (Nero 28-29; but see the skepti- 
cal comments of Verdiere®). The cena mitellita may be further explica- 
ble with the aid of a passage of Juvenal. In Satzre 2.85-85, we read: 


Nemo repente fuit turpissimus. Accipient te 
Paulatim qui longa domi redimicula sumunt 
Frontibus. .. 


Juvenal refers to the secret society of homosexuals who dress up in wom- 
en's clothing to celebrate the women's festival of the Bona Dea. Modern 
commentary on the passage has suggested that Juvenal actually knew of 
some such group.’ 

It is notable that the costume of these secret devotees of the Bona 
Dea included longa redimicula, that is, ribbons hanging from the mi- 


?B. H. Warmington, Suetonius Nero: Text with Introduction and Notes (Bristol 
1977) 84. 

3K. R. Bradley, Suetonius’ Life of Nero: An Historical Commentary (Bruxelles 
1978: Collection Latomus 157) 159-60. 

^W. Allen, "Nero's Eccentricities Before the Fire,” Numen 9 (1962) 99-109. 

5See TLL, svu. mitella, mitellita, 

Raoul Verdiére, "A Verser au Dossier Sexuel de Néron,” PP 30 (1975) 5-22; see 
esp. 16-22. 

"See L. Friedlander, D. Juni Juvenalis Saturae Lib. V mit erklärenden An- 
merkungen (Leipzig 1895) vol. 1, 174; E. Courtney, A Commentary on the Satires of 
Juvenal (London 1980) 185. 
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tra. Taken in conjunction with Suetonius’ statement, that is suggestive. 
A group of transvestites would gather, according to Juvenal, attired in 
mitrae to celebrate the rites of women; according to Suetonius, Nero 
was the guiding force behind a cena at which mitellae were featured. 
Bearing in mind Juvenal’s policy of satirizing only the dead (see Satzre 
1.170-71), we may suspect a close connection between the two passages. 

Such a notion receives support from the context: if the cena rosa- 
ria was in fact an unusual celebration of the Floralia, the suggestion 
that a cena associated with a parodic celebration of the rites of the Bona 
Dea was held in Nero’s circle becomes quite plausible. Suetonius’ con- 
nection of the two events makes sense. 

To summarize: Suetonius mentions two cenae which Nero im- 
posed on his friends. One, described as rosaria, is quite likely to have 
been connected with a celebration of the Floralia; the other, mztellzta, is 
also connected with the parody of religious rites, those of the Bona Dea. 


Joun M. HIGGINS 
WINSTED, CONNECTICUT 


®In Rome, like the mitella, a specifically feminine piece of headgear— see 
Friedländer and Courtney (note 7 above) and the sources they cite. 


Y 


ASIARCH RECONFIRMED 


Among a number of inscriptions recently edited by A. R. R. Shep- 
pard in Anatolian Studies, there is a fragment illustrating the career of 
one of the Carminii from Attuda.! The restored text reveals that Carmi- 
nius Claudianus was stephanephoros (locally at Attuda) and Chief 
Priest (archiereus) of the province of Asia.” The editor remarks that 


IA. R. R. Sheppard, "Inscriptions from Usak, Denizli and Hisar Kóy," AS 31 
(1981) 25-26, with photograph Pl. III (b). 
?PIR? C433: M. Ulpius Carminius Claudianus. 
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“this text is the first clear epigraphic evidence for his holding provincial 
office, a fact hitherto known only from coins of Attuda.” The text also 
gives welcome support to the contention argued in 4/P 100 (1979) 94- 
98 that a mason’s error in the long inscription from Aphrodisias honor- 
ing Carminius Claudianus (CIG 2782) was responsible for the apparent 
oversight of his provincial office. The epigraphic silence is now doubly 
lifted. 


A. D. Macro 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


Y 


AIOOYAKOZ, KIPXZOYAKOÓX 


My purpose is to define exactly the Greek words Ai8ouAKóq and 
KiPOOUAKÖG. As substantives both terms denote instruments of surgery. 
Etymologically speaking, neither term can of itself be translated more 
precisely than “stone extractor" and "varix extractor," respectively 
(so LSJ). Herein lies the problem: What shape did these “extractors” 
assume? 

Milne, the chief authority on Greco-Roman surgical tools, 
strongly favored identifying the A49oUAKÓG with the special "uncus" de- 
scribed by Celsus for the removal of bladder stone (VII, XXVII).! Thus, 
the AiGoUAKÓG would have been a type of hook. However, Milne could 
not exclude the possibility that this instrument was a kind of forceps. As 
he saw, the Greeks apparently had applied at least one name ending in 
-OUAKOS to a forceps (BEAOUAKOG, “missile extractor"); and Aetius 
(16.111 [101], Zervos) and Paul of Aegina (6.60), who were Milne's 
sources for the A9ouAKÓG, only mention the instrument but do not de- 
scribe it. So Milne conceded that he could not prove that Cornarius and 
Adams were wrong when they rendered Ai8GouAKÓG as “forceps” in their 
translations of the above passages. 


33 


'J. S. Milne, Surgical Instruments in Greek and Roman Times (reprint New York 
1970) 146-48. 
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After Milne, the only other investigators known to me who have 
touched on the problem are T. Meyer-Steineg and M. Tabanelli. The 
former was completely undecided whether the AtBouAkög was a hook or 
a forceps?; the latter, while entertaining the idea that the term denotes a 
forceps, simply rendered it “extratore dei calcoli."? 

It seems that the references to the AigouAKÓG in Aetius and Paul 
have been the only ones familiar to students of Greco-Roman surgical 
tools. I should like to cite yet a third text, which I believe resolves the 
question: Oribasius 45.6.2 and 6 (Raeder). In treating of TT@POG or 
tophus, a stonelike tumor affecting various parts of the body, Oribasius 
directs us to cut through the overlying tissue, separate the sides of the 
incision with retractors, and then remove the tumor TH toU OuLAlOU 
AaB ñ àvaBoAéoq Ff AL8ouAKoü Kapri, “with the handle of the scalpel 
or the bend of either a lever or a Ai8oUAKÓG." The word kaurtr| or bend 
is inappropriate for a forceps, but it applies well to a hooklike instru- 
ment. Thus, it is appropriate to use it of the avaßoAeüg, a lever usually 
employed by Greco-Roman surgeons as an instrument of reduction. 
Some examples of these miniature crowbars survive; they are indeed 
bent at the end.* I think then that there can be no further question 
about the shape of the AıBouAKöc. Oribasius clearly shows that it was a 
curved or hooklike instrument, not a forceps. Thus, Milne was correct 
in wishing to identify it with the "uncus" attested by Celsus.® | 

So far as I know, Milne is the only scholar who has treated the 
KıPOOUAKOG.S Citing Galen, XIV, 790 (Kühn), Milne concluded that 
this instrument, “can scarcely have been anything else than a forceps of 
some kind.” Galen, however, only mentions but does not describe the 
instrument. And again Milne has ignored Oribasius who in fact pro- 


?T. Meyer-Steineg, Chirurgische Instrumente des Altertums (Jena 1912) 40-41: 
“Ob das—AtQouAk6c genannte Instrument der gleiche Haken oder aber eine Zange ist, kann 
man nicht sagen." 

*M. Tabanelli, Lo Strumento Chirurgico e la sua Storia (Forli 1958) 145-48. 

*Cf. Milne (note 1 above) 184, and Pl. XLI, 1; R. Caton, JHS 34 (1914) 115 (III), 
and Pl. X, 15; L. J. Bliquez, Archaeology 34 (1981) 15. 

5Several examples of the At8oUAKÓq /uncus are preserved. Milne cites two speci- 
mens in the Naples Museum (loc. cit., note 1 above) and Meyer-Steineg one which ac- 
cords very closely with Celsus' description (loc. cit., note 2 above). Since this note was 
accepted for publication, my colleague Ernst Künzl of Mainz has published still other 
examples which have recently come to light. He and I are in complete accord on the 
shape of the instrument; cf. E. Künzl, "Eine Spezialitát rómischer Chirurgen: die Litho- 
tomie," Archäologisches Korrespondenzblatt 13 (1983) 487-93. 

6(Note 1 above) 135-36. 
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vides the critical text. In detailing the surgical treatment of varicose 
veins, Oribasius tells us to secure Gyktotpa TOV OMOOPA HIKPOKALUTI@YV, 
kaAouuévov è KIPOOLAKWV YAuNOELÖN Kata trjv kaunńv: “hooks of 
the type only slightly curved and called kipoouAkoí, gamma-shaped at 
the bend (45.18.5 Raeder).” Clearly Milne is wrong. Far from being a 
forceps the KIPOOUAKÖG was yet another type of hook, in this case bent 
at a right angle to the shaft. That these hooks were sharp is shown by the 
fact that they were used to pierce (katarteípavteq) the tissue over the 
varix in preparation for the incision which exposed it, and by the fact 
that they are contrasted with a blunt type of hook used in the operation 
(45.18.8). We are also told that the KIPOOUAKÖG was used to extend the 
varix so that it could be severed (45.18.39). 

A. hook, which fits Oribasius' description quite well, can be found 
in an instrumentarium from Asıa Minor now in the Rómisch-Germani- 
sches Zentralmuseum in Mainz.? 

The pioneering work in Greco- Roman surgical tools was done long 
ago. However, as this footnote to that work shows, there are still useful 
points to be made, even at a very basic level. 


LAWRENCE |. BLIQUEZ 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


’F. J. Hassel, E. Künzl, "Ein rómisches Arztgrab, usw.," Medizin-historisches 
Journal 15 (1980) 408, Taf. III, 9, and E. Künzl, F. J. Hassel, S. Künzl, "Medizinische 
Instrumente aus Sepulkralfunden, usw.," Bonner Jahrbücher 182 (1982) 47, 9. 
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REVIEWS 


T. James Luce, Editor. Ancient Writers: Greece and Rome. Volume I. Homer 
to Caesar. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1982. Pp. xix + 599. 
$55.00. 


T. James Luce has given the contributors to this volume a difficult assign- 
ment, asking for “essays that a wide range of readers, from students in second- 
ary school to advanced classical scholars, would read profitably and with plea- 
sure” (p. ix). Granted that we may be hearing an echo from the marketing 
division of Scribner’s, this is nevertheless daunting. Perhaps in recognition of 
their dilemma, the contributors have also been given an unusually free hand in 
approaching the material: “We have not tried to produce articles on the model 
of an encyclopedia, with a standard format and even coverage, whose primary 
if not exclusive purpose is to transmit information. The aim here has been 
rather for the authors to write personal, even idiosyncratic, essays in order to 
show what in their eyes constitute the significant achievements of the writers of 
the ancient world” (p. x). Though the contributors are all well-qualified profes- 
sionals, there is surely some risk in such a laissez-faire editorial policy. The non- 
specialist, for instance, having read Stanford’s genteel entry on Homer, taken 
up largely by plot summary, plunges ahead into Nagy’s Hesiod to discover, 


The root *jeh of Hesí- recurs in the expression dssan hzetsa? (emitting a [beauti- 
ful/ immortal/ lovely] voice), describing the Muses themselves at Theogony 10, 
43, 65, 67, while the root *huod- of -odos recurs as *hud- in audé (voice), desig- 
nating the power of poetry conferred by the Muses upon the poet at Theogony 
31; 


Classical scholars will know and appreciate such free-form pyrotechnics, but 
our nonspecialist may excusably feel that he has somehow wandered into a very 
different part of the woods. 

As it happens, these first two essays are the poles between which all the 
rest oscillate. The success of each subsequent essayist’s attempt to balance the 
conflicting demands imposed by his or her intended audience will depend in 
part of course on where in Scribner’s wide net the reader falls. But if in fact the 
book is to fulfill the admirable goals which the editor puts forth, then the scope 
for idiosyncracy is probably somewhat narrower than it may first appear. The 
book (volume one of two) is handsomely produced, very well edited (three mi- 
nor misprints in 600 pages), and has the look of a rather costly reference work 
which will sell mostly to libraries. Although there is much to interest them if 
they should take the time to sift through the introductory material, classical 
scholars are not likely to consult such a work in the course of their teaching and 
research, Students, either in high school or college, might well use such a collec- 
tion, although in college courses teachers will probably focus on more special- 
ized works. This leaves as the primary audience the educated nonspecialist, per- 
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haps high school teachers looking for an introduction to a particular author, 
perhaps the inquisitive browser found in public libraries on Saturday morning. 

With these criteria (admittedly somewhat subjective) in mind, this re- 
viewer found himself asking in the case of each author, “How would I do it?” 
Strategic decisions are required according to the amount of extant material and 
its accessibility to the uninitiated. Thus, Most, faced with the fragments of the 
lyric poets, begins with some sensitive remarks on two short pieces, so as to es- 
tablish that these snippets are indeed worthy of the poetry reader’s attention, 
then goes on to a lucid discussion of the problems of what “lyric” means, etc. 
Keaney, attempting to give a coherent presentation of Plato’s thought, focuses 
on the Socratic problem, the Laches as a representative early dialogue, the Re- 
public, and the theory of forms. Stambler on Herodotus and Connor on Thucy- 
dides both face similar problems of selection, and both are judicious. 

The essays are also supposed to be “protreptic,” urging further reading 
(p. ix), and so bibliographies are important. There is a wide variety in both 
content and scope here, from one or two pages of basic works, mostly in English 
(which seems appropriate), to much longer lists (more than six pages for Aristo- 
tle), sometimes heavy on specialized scholarly works in German, French, or Ital- 
ian (Hesiod, Terence). But the most important thing to read next may be for 
many the actual text of the author’s works, and too much plot summary in some 
of these essays may unfortunately serve to innoculate rather than stimulate po- 
tential readers. 

In a few cases the essayist chooses to discuss at some length rather special- 
ized material, inserting translations and other parenthetical asides in an at- 
tempt to bring the nonspecialist along. Some taste of scholarly issues might 
pique the curiosity of nonprofessionals, but not much, one suspects. Rather, 
the most successful entries are those which aim for a broad, basically humanis- 
tic perspective, addressed to the question, “Why would an intelligent person be 
interested in this writer?” The distinction being made here will be clear to any- 
one who compares Sandbach's discussion of Terence, centered around the 
rather arid question of “Greek sources,” to Wright on Plautus, a lively, sympa- 
thetic survey which takes as its premise that people will want to read a comic 
poet who is in fact funny. 

But the contributors are, as we have said, an impressive group, and even 
the less lively essays have much of value for those who persevere. Among the 
more accomplished entries are: Aeschylus (Bacon), with a useful introduction 
on the genre of tragedy and a very stimulating (Agamemnon compared to Il 
Trovatore!) discussion of the plays, tracing certain basic characteristics of Aes- 
chylus’ thought through the corpus; Euripides (Wolff), with a thoughtful treat- 
ment of Euripides’ interaction with other fifth century thinkers and an illumi- 
nating discussion of physzs-nomos in Hippolytus; Aristophanes (Moulton), good 
on the peculiarities of Aristophanes’ topical humor and written in a lively style 
appropriate to the material; Isocrates (Cawkwell) where, on the other hand, 
lively writing makes a rather remote figure come alive; Hellenistic Poets (Clay- 
man) and Cicero (Rawson), vast and variegated subjects handled with admira- 
ble clarity. 

Finally, three essays stand out even amid this high level of accomplish- 
ment. C. Segal's entry on Sophocles is excellent on the general characteristics of 
Sophocles’ thought and offers penetrating, exciting discussions of all the plays 
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with the focus always on what is generic in human life as Sophocles presents it. 
Pearson's Demosthenes essay is beautifully written, moving easily between De- 
mosthenes' life and speeches, with a splendidly light touch in presenting his 
(often devious) strategies for getting the average Athenian to vote the right way. 
At once substantive and accessible, this entry reflects a lifetime spent happily 
with its subject. Aristotle is perhaps the most forbidding author in the collection 
for the novice (here include many classical scholars), but Nussbaum's superb 
treatment will surely win converts. She offers admirably clear explanations of 
the central features of Aristotle’s thought, then follows these through her analy- 
sis of specific works. The level of discussion is consistently high, but always in- 
formed by the question of what a particular, often technical, aspect of Aristo- 
tle’s thought has to tell us about how to live in this world. To quote a 
representative passage: "what is one searching for when one searches for sub- 
stance or substances, and to what real problems that might grip or trouble us 
does such a search respond?" (p. 386) 

The editorial decision to turn the contributors loose was, as we have said, 
risky, but ultimately wise. Instead of writing out another bland summary of 
their author's work, the scholars were encouraged to take the project seriously, 
to engage the literature in a way which was stimulating to them, surely the first 
step in producing first-rate essays. The level of achievement in the resulting 
collection is, with a very few exceptions, high. And this is important work. Clas- 
sicists continue to turn out specialized work for their colleagues; students will 
generally find aid and stimulation in their course work. But if we cannot reach 
out to engage that third group of curious, intelligent grownups, to convince 
them that these writers with whom we commune in our solitary way can also 
speak to them, then all our worst fears about the displacement, of classics as a 
seminal field of study will be confirmed. 


THOMAS VAN NoRTWICK 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


T. JAMES LUCE, Editor. Ancient Writers: Greece and Rome. Volume II. Lucre- 
tius to Ammianus Marcellinus. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1982. 
Pp. 547. $55.00. 


Volume I of this work, containing whatever prefatory matter there may 
be, is not accessible to me in Cambridge. Scope and readership must therefore 
be inferred from the book itself. These are large tomes (page size 276 X 214 
mm), handsomely printed in double columns: a format more suitable for con- 
sultation in the library than for reading with feet on the fender. Emphasis is on 
what these writers have to say rather than on how they say it; Zetzel on Catullus 
is exceptional in providing a modicum of quotation in Latin. These are evi- 
dently "major" authors: no Nepos, no Valerius Flaccus (let alone Maximus), no 
Silius, which is understandable; no Elder Pliny, which in view of his immense 
later importance is perhaps questionable; no Ausonius and no Claudian, which 
would be defensible if the editor had called a halt after the second century, 
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which he has not; and no Longus, which I account an error. Still, nobody with 
experience of such decisions will be too hard on an editor whose judgment in 
such a matter happens to differ from his own. 

Luce has done a good job of picking contributors. The first item in the 
volume, D. J. Furley’s Lucretius, provides an almost entirely admirable intro- 
duction to the philosophy of the De Rerum Natura. By the same token it exem- 
plifies a recurrent deficiency in an especially striking way: Furley gives almost 
no idea of the power and authority of Lucretius’ poetry—the compelling part, 
for instance, played in his argument by imagery. “We can see and appreciate 
the ardent excitement that informs, not just particular passages but the whole 
structure of the epic, and creates a kind of beauty even in a theory of the quali- 
ties of liquids or the magnet" (p. 619). Absolutely true; but nothing in what 
Furley has written substantiates it. The uninstructed reader must simply take 
the poetry on trust. 

That this was not inevitable even given the book's planned limitations is 
shown by Zetzel's Catullus, which succeeds in conveying, for instance, a notion 
of the rich texture and experimental literary character of c. 68. These two 
items incidentally illustrate the drawback of parcelling literature out author by 
author (experto credite): our friend the uninstructed reader would not gather 
from this book that Lucretius and Catullus had anything in common but con- 
temporaneity. : 

The other contributions must be for the most part summarily noticed. 
D. C. Earl, Sallust. Earl concludes, unsurprisingly, that Sallust was not in any 
modern sense a historian: "[his] preferred mechanism of analysis and explana- 
tion is moral," an analysis which Earl approves as "fundamentally correct and 
not without relevance to the present day" (pp. 640-41). Another boost for those 
Victorian values we (on this side of the Atlantic) hear so much about these days? 
Style again gets rather short shrift. 

J. A. Hanson, Vergil. This is on the bland side and in some respects ill- 
informed: for anybody who writes that Eclogues 2, 3, 7, and 8 (even with the 
saving qualification “in isolation") are “little more than imitations" of Theocri- 
tus (p. 673) seems to me to be announcing that he has not read either Theocri- 
tus or Virgil with due care. Similarly the problems of the Georgics are swept 
under a carpet of appreciative paraphrase. Hanson is much better on the 
Aeneid; his final verdict strikes a note familiar in current Virgilian criticism: 
“(The Aeneid] ends in ambiguity, driving its readers back into the poem again 
and again, to find their own hope or despair mirrored in the powerful and dis- 
turbing images of Vergil's poetry" (p. 700). A helpful feature of this piece is the 
extensive quotation in English translation. 

D. H. Porter, Horace. This concentrates on Satires I and Odes I-III as 
most extensively read, though Porter suggests in passing that Epistles I “is one of 
his most affecting creations" (p. 711). “Affecting” is not to my mind the mot 
juste; do Epp. 1.8.3-12 really convey "great agitation of spirit"? Nor is it be- 
cause the first book of Epistles comes chronologically between Odes I-III and 
Odes IV (ibid.) that it is important but because it represents Horace at his best. 

J. P. Lipovsky, Livy. Lipovsky attempts "to transcend the exclusive pre- 
sentation of Livy either as a literary or historical writer" (p. 736). Fair enough; 
but any such reconciliation runs full tilt against Livy's own words in the Praefa- 
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tio, which Lipovsky does not quote, and Burck’s comparison with Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, which is not mentioned either, shows the poet, the maker of his- 
tory, at work. “[Livy] lacks the poet’s concern for people and their emotions per 
se" (p. 742). This, to me, is a dark saying. What does “per se” mean? _ 

' J. P. Sullivan, Tibullus and Propertius. Short and unexceptionable; it is a 
pity that room was not found in the bibliography for Jasper Griffin’s seminal 
article, “Augustan Poetry and the Life of Luxury,” JRS 66 (1976) 87-105. 

W. R. Johnson, Ovid. “Ovid's technical skill is an effect, not a cause, of 
his growth and achievement as a poet—in other words, his formal dexterity 
increases, keeps pace with, the deepening of his moral and spiritual vision” (p. 
784). That Ovid may be allowed to have had such a thing as a moral and spirit- 
ual vision shows how far we have come in recent decades; that the suggestion 
should be couched, as this is, in a context of slight defensiveness shows how far 
we still have to go. In essence Johnson’s estimate of Ovid is one that I can ap- 
plaud and commend. That an “emphatic affirmation of human dignity is cru- 
cial throughout [the Metamorphoses]” (p. 800) is profoundly true and impor- 
tant. The essential rightness of Johnson’s judgment atones for one or two flaws. 
His assessment of the Amores is vitiated by unsubstantiated assumptions (pp. 
790-91) about the relationship between the two editions. That the Ars and Re- 
media caricature “the neurotic theoretician of love” (p. 797) strikes me as jolly 
but implausible. I am especially sorry to find the poetry of exile underrated. 
The most serious defect is the miserably small number of quotations — from the 
Metamorphoses none at all. 

Elisabeth Henry, Seneca. Again a sign of the times that the tragedies are 
taken seriously and examined with care and sensitivity. It seems to me a pity to 
pass over the Apocolocyntosis in a sentence, and odd to say nothing about Ep. 
Mor. 114. 

W. Arrowsmith, Petronius. The suggestion (p. 836) that the Satyricon 
was written for oral presentation hardly needs to be presented so tentatively; I 
mention it because it is the only place (that I noticed) in the book where we are 
reminded that Greek and Latin literature was written to be listened to. This is 
one of the liveliest pieces in the volume. 

W.S. Anderson, Persius and Juvenal. A sound appreciation, as was to be 
expected; though Anderson’s description of Nero as “a quixotic tyrant” re- 
minded me of the man mentioned somewhere by Swift who, pressed for his 
opinion of the same emperor, volunteered that he was a wag. 

On Z. Yavetz, Josephus, I do not presume to comment. 

R. E. A. Palmer, Martial. A generous appraisal in more ways than one: 
28 pages as against Ovid's 24. It is supported by lavish quotation in English. 

F. M. Ahl, Lucan and Statius. Parallel treatment of these two was an 
especially good idea. The emphasis is again very much on the message: Lucan's 
style, the structure of his epic, his treatment of sources, are hardly discussed. 
On Statius, Ahi comes out fighting: “My assumption in examining the poet is 
that Statius’ poetic skill and intellectual force may be matched, but they are not 
surpassed by any Roman writer” (p. 926). It is interesting to compare the cooler 
assessment of C. S. Lewis: "It stands . . . at about the same distance from true 
epic seriousness as the Gerusalemme Liberata” (The Allegory of Love [1936], p. 
56). For Ahl it is “one of the profoundest works of Latin literature” (p. 938). 
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This is all very well until you try reading it; and Ahl again has nothing to say 
about its style. 

G. Kennedy, Quintilian; C. P. Jones, Plutarch; A. A. Long, Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius. These three pieces, allby acknowledged experts, need no 
recommendation from me. 

T. J. Luce, Tacitus. This is a somewhat flat treatment of the archpoet of 
ancient historiography. Like Lipovsky on Livy, Luce’s paraphrastic mode of 
exposition gives the reader little idea of Tacitus’ dramatic artistry and the po- 
etic colouring of his narrative. It is helpful as far as it goes to refer the reader to 
Walker's excellent The Annals of Tacitus; more analysis like that of Claudius’ 
speech (p. 1027) would have been welcome. Critics of Tacitus still need to digest 
the implications of such studies as Woodman’s “Self-Imitation and the Sub- 
stance of History” (in D. West, T. Woodman, eds., Creative Imitation and 
Latin Literature [1979] 143-55). 

E. Champlin, Pliny the Younger. A stimulating and mildly provocative 
presentation of the letters as an exercise in image building. Champlin rightly 
praises Pliny as a literary innovator, the inventor of the epistula curatius 
scripta, the precursor, as Professor Goodyear has remarked (CHCL, II, 659) of 
Mme. de Sévigné and Horace Walpole. 

G. B. Townend, Suetonius. This crisp analysis clearly distinguishes 
Suetonius’ Caesars from history proper, as that was understood in antiquity, 
and by no means to his disadvantage. “His refusal to shun the commonplace 
and the low means that his Lives provide a picture of imperial Rome by no 
means limited to the interior of the palace and bring the reality before our eyes 
more vividly yet with less exaggeration than do the works of virtually any other 
Latin writer” (p. 1060). It is indeed refreshing to find a Roman writer who is 
content to record without moralizing. 

J. L. Logan, Longinus. Here is another unique figure: a critic who 
treated of what turned him on rather than what he had been conditioned to 
believe was good for him. An odd omission here is that, though kazros is ac- 
corded a footnote (p. 1067), the word Aypsos itself is not even mentioned in the 
discussion of what Longinus may have meant by “sublime.” 

C. Robinson, Lucian. This illustrates the axiom that each age interprets 
the classics to suit itself. Lucian is hardly read at all these days, but was prodi- 
giously influential from the Renaissance to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, on the basis of “a total misreading” (p. 1095). For Robinson he is not a 
moralist, positively or negatively, but the dispenser of “an elaborate series of 
literary cocktails” (p. 1092), “an intellectually sophisticated cabaret artist” (p. 
1094). 

J. Tatum, Apuleius. Here, conversely, is a writer who has been underval- 
ued and is now coming into his own as the author of the only surviving ancient 
novel “that attempts to make a universal statement” (p. 1114). Tatum produces 
a new and ingenious theory to explain the anomalous number of eleven books in 
the Metamorphoses: a complete but inferior Pythagorean tetractys (10 = 1 + 2 
+ 3 + 4) followed by an incomplete but genuinely sacred tetractys (1 + ...) 
(pp. 110-12). Even if this is wrong, it is just the sort of thing Apuleius might 
have thought of. It is particularly unfortunate that Apuleius’ style, to which 
Tatum is certainly not insensitive, should get such short measure: something 
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should surely have been said about the wonderful opening chapters of Book 11 
in this connexion and perhaps to repair the failure of commentators to do jus- 
tice to (or even recognize) the richness of the literary texture of Cupid and 
Psyche —and incidentally the technical problems that Apuleius created for 
himself in this part of his great novel. 

J. F. Matthews, Ammianus Marcellinus. Chronologically the odd man 
out, as has been noted; but the juxtaposition with Apuleius is apt. In the bril- 
liant chapter of Auerbach's Mimesis to which Matthews refers (p. 1118), it was 
shówn that Ammianus' style represents an extreme development of “a highly 
rhetorical style in which the gruesomely sensory has gained a large place; a som- 
ber and highly rhetorical realism which is totally alien to classical antiquity." 
But if Ammianus, why not Claudian at least? Here was another Greek writing 
powerfully and effectively in Latin, enormously influential down to the nine- 
teenth century and likewise esteemed by Gibbon (see A. Cameron, Claudian 
[1970] 419 ff.)— and infinitely more entertaining than Statius. 


E. ie KENNEY 
PETERHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


ANTONIO ALONI. Le Muse di Archiloco: Ricerche sullo Stile Archilocheo. Co- 
penhagen, Museum Tusculanum Press, 1981 (Opuscula Graecolatina 
vol. 23). Pp. 172, 2 figs. 


The chief value of this new book on Archilochus lies in its strong argu- 
ment that an archaic Greek poem is a performance for a specific audience and 
occasion arid not just a text, and in its application of this view to a reappraisal of 
the recently found 35-line fragment, P. Colon. 7511. But parts of Aloni’s pre- 
sentation are weak, and his overall achievement uneven. 

Part One, on Archilochus’ formulaic style, offers a good theoretical 
framework for studying the language of archaic poetry: the context of perfor- 
mance and the nature of the audience strongly condition the diction: epic dic- 
tion indicates the widest audience (as in Sappho fr. 44, the epithalamium for 
Andromache and Hector) and the more private diction and more complex 
communication “codes” of elegaic and iambic verse indicate smaller, more spe- 
cialized interest groups. Thus epic-heroic diction can be a base-line code 
against which all other codes can be measured. This is a fertile idea, a creative 
extension of W. Rósler's analysis (Hermes 103 [1975]) of Sappho fr. 44. Unfor- 
tunately Aloni is unable to make it work with much clarity through most of his 
book, until he arrives at his analysis of the Cologne Epode in Part Two. 

The bulk of Part One is given to useful formulaic and rhetorical analyses 
of frr. 1W, 2W, and 4W, under the unquestioned assumption that some paral- 
lels to, and adaptations of, Homeric diction, as well as the presence of anaphora 
and unperiodic enjambment, constitute proofs of oral composition. Although 
citing Parry and Lord repeatedly, Aloni misses the essential point that formular 
repetition indicates oral genesis specifically for long epic narratives, where 
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length of recitation required some improvisatory re-creation of the poem 
through heavy reliance on formulas to aid fluency in rapid performance. 
Aloni's argument that Archilochus composed his elegaics and epodes "orally" 
turns out, therefore, to mean relatively little, since the shorter, lyric type of 
poem is not subject to similar pressures of “metrical impasse." These poems 
should more accurately be called “oral-aural,” since their distinctive quality is 
not a quasi-improvisatory genesis but a form specialized to meet the needs of 
mouth-to-ear communication, a valuable concept in itself, but not quite the 
same concept as that articulated in the Parry-Lord theory. Such oral-aural 
qualities serve ideally the processes of vivid communication, easy verbatim 
memorability, and successful transmission and circulation for re-use in mini- 
mally altered form — a distinct functional esthetic from that governing oral epic 
performance, although analogous to sonie extent. Since there are more kinds of 
"orality" than Aloni imagines, there will be less opposition than he thinks to his 
argument that the complexity of communicative levels in the Cologne Epode 
can be consistent with oral poetry. His appeal to Finnegan's comparative evi- 
dence from the native poetries of Malaysia, Polynesia, and Australia is most 
apt; but he could just as well have cited the successful oral communication in- 
volved in the performance of Pindaric or tragic choral odes to make the same 
point. 

Part Two, devoted to the erotic Cologne Epode, mixes intelligent analysis 
of the poem’s complexity with some weak methodology. After good analysis of 
the poem's debt to traditional epic diction, Aloni's claim to have found its un- 
derlying structure in a division into seven segments seems arbitrary (how, for 
example, can verses 16-17 belong to separate segments?). Far worse, however, 
is the argument that occupies the center of Part Two, that the Epode is organ- 
ized around a set of "themes" whose key is conveyed in the double stem 
tolm-/tl-, a motif meaning "daring/enduring." Aloni's method is to locate five 
Homeric passages, ranging from 40 to 84 lines, where some form of tolm-/tl- is 
used, and to note that many other "themes" from the Epode co-occur. These 
include (not all in one passage) the words (sg. or pl.) for man, woman, god, 
friend/loving (phil-), two, other, daughter, each other, touch, know, spirit 
(thymos), appear, want, earth, many, steal(th); also the stem men-/menos in 
any form (including Menelaos), med-/med- in any form (including Diomedes, 
Amphimedo), all uses of amph-, the adverbs mega and mala, and the verbs “to 
do" and “to be" (pozeo, ermi). What larger design these thematic atoms are 
supposed to serve is never stated; whatever argument is intended by Aloni re- 
mains unbelievably vague and flimsy. Most of these words are so unexceptional 
that their occurrence, even their co-occurrence, can hold little significance, es- 
pecially in the absence of any cogent explanatory hypothesis. Moreover, Aloni 
seems to have no notion that his inventory is lexical, not thematic; that "theme" 
has been carefully and technically defined, by Albert Lord for epic and by 
many other scholars for other genres, as a unit of narrative, not a single vocabu- 
lary item. In any poetics, theme must be a sub-unit of the story line and not just 
a word, least of all an adverb like "very" — meaningless without a context — or 
an all-pervasive verb like "do" or "be." By Aloni's criteria one could almost 
label "the" and "and" thematic, and in fact he approaches such absurdity when 
he relates the ton nun of Il. 24.35 to the Epode's he niin, hen niin, to de nin, 
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hen dé, and ten d’ as "the same thematic material" (pp. 100, 105). One waits in 
vain for some clear picture of what the author is after, but the occasional 
glimpse we get of how these “thematic matrices” (p. 102) might be related 
within the larger “semantic strategy of the compositions” (p. 114) should per- 
haps make us grateful that Aloni’s theories remain embryonic. The claim (p. 
104) that £avO0G MeveAdw, as juxtaposition of two "themes," represents the 
same “nexus” as seen in the description of orgasm in the Epode’s last line, 
Aguk]óv Aprika uévoc EavGij¢ enupaü[ov TpixXös]— with no further explana- 
tion —seems nothing less than bizarre. 

As if there were not problems enough with Aloni’s method, small inaccu- 
racies dot his analyses of the epic passages. The adj. penutos is falsely related to 
pistos (p. 114), as is eureia to euroessa (pp. 109, 114); mazo? at Od. 11.448 is 
connected (p.114) with line 32 of the Epode where Aloni has, however, already 
rejected mazön in favor of meron, and to which he has already (p. 111) con- 
nected the merou of Od. 10.321; the inf. menezn is considered “thematically” 
identical to the mene- of dusmeneon (p. 103); telethousi (p. 159) is singled out 
apparently because of superficial resemblance to the unrelated ¢élethaessi of 
the Epode. Perhaps Aloni's theory allows that any similar sound can themati- 
cally evoke any other (a loose application of the "phonic" argument in B. Pea- 
body's The Winged Word). But he never makes this explicitly clear, and surely 
such freedom to make associations so totally free of any semantic constraints 
would reduce his already flimsy "thematic structures" beyond all redemption. 

Fortunately the book ends on a stronger note: Aloni's treatment of the 
multiple levels of communication, and resultant rich ambiguity, of the Epode's 
structure. He makes ambiguity, seen in the repetitions of amphz/amph- and 
duo/di-, a major theme of the Epode, its "generating strategic principle"; thus, 
the message received by the girl in the poem changes when reinterpreted within 
the larger framework of a performance before an audience of lusty young men. 
Here Aloni is finally exploiting the rich possibilities of his earlier thesis that a 
narrowly restricted communication code implies a narrowly specialized audi- 
ence. This audience would be reflected within the poem itself, in the young 
men, neo: andres, mentioned in line 9. This social group, Aloni argues (follow- 
ing Vidal-Naquet and Calame), would have marginal status between mere 
paides and full andres (= citizens, soldiers, husbands). Social convention 
would exclude these young men, as well as the partheno? represented by the girl 
in the poem, from full sexual relations (to theron khrema of line 10); hence the 
lesser terpsis enjoyed at the poem's close. The mature Archilochus’ assumption 
of the narrating persona of a young man (note that Neoboule is too old for him) 
would be an artifice imposed by the performance situation, most likely a ban- 
quet of young men where coarse and invective verse flourished. The traditional 
disguises offered by the use of names taken from Lykambes' family (following 
West's theory) would allow audacious allusions while protecting the identities of 
persons alluded to. All this adds up to an interesting theory, at least well con- 
structed and argued if not plausible to all readers. Aloni naively presents it, as 
he does his other theories, as if undeniable fact. 

It should be evident by now that this is a stimulating but frustrating book, 
a surprising mixture of good and bad scholarship. It could have been much 
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improved by serious editorial criticism before publication. As it stands, all 
enthusiasts of Archilochus should read it, first affixing the label “use with 
caution.” 


JoserH Russo 
HavERFORD COLLEGE 


WILLIAM M. A. GRIMALDI, S. J. Aristotle, Rhetoric I. A Commentary. New 
York, Fordham University Press, 1981. Pp. viii + 352. 


A new commentary on Rhetorzc I, 104 years after that of E. M. Cope, 
might be expected to reap the fruit of a century of textual and grammatical 
studies, and Grimaldi does this very well. He consistently explains the signifi- 
cance of manuscript variants or scholarly conjectures and demonstrates excel- 
lent overall judgment in his choice of readings. His grammatical notes are 
fewer, but valuable. In citing parallels in other authors he exercises good sense 
and restraint. His references to the Attic orators are especially helpful, though I 
miss any reference to Isocrates’ use of antistrophos (on 1354al) or that orator’s 
identification of rhetoric with politics (on 1356227). On Aristotle’s silence, Gri- 
maldi is silent: he does not explain why Aristotle has much to say about the 
similarities of rhetoric to dialectic, but never explains how they differ, nor why 
the celebrated definition of rhetoric (1355b25-26) does not limit it to speech, a 
fault in the eyes of many later rhetoricians. Nor is he concerned with later criti- 
cisms of Aristotle's theory of rhetoric: thus, be does not note Richard Whately's 
objection to the Aristotelian distinction between artificial and inartificial proof 
(Elements of Rhetoric, pp. 89-40) as "strangely unphilosophical." Grimaldi ig- 
nores much of the scholarship on the Rhetorzc, and his reason is clear: he has a 
particular interpretation to advance which he does not wish to clutter with refu- 
tation of conflicting theories. His aim is to read the text without the prejudices 
of the past. 

This approach is in many ways laudable. Study of the Rhetoric suffered 
from the anti-rhetorical bias of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. It 
is even occasionally implicit in Cope's commentary. Grimaldi respects his author 
and his text, and that respect is worthy of respect. Perhaps his critical position 
would have been stronger if, like many contemporary critics, he had explicitly 
rejected authorial intent. As it is, he wants to tell us both what the text says and 
what Aristotle meant; he is more successful in the first aim than in the second. 
Grimaldi regards Rhetoric I as a unified text, even going so far as to treat the 
chapter divisions as Aristotelian and seeing in each chapter an orderly introduc- 
tion, development, and conclusion. He struggles manfully to construct a theory 
of rhetoric in the text without resorting to the hypothesis of the development of 
Aristotle’s thought, which is never mentioned, but the resulting construct is at- 
tributed to Aristotle, rather than to a reading of the text as we have it. 

The central problem in a unified interpretation is the meaning of pistis 
and the various parts of pistis. Grimaldi deals with this repeatedly in the com- 
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mentary (see especially the distinction of different meanings in the note on 
1355a4) and in an appendix which puts together a well-argued view. I agree 
that the prevailing sense includes not only logical argument, but also ethos and 
pathos. (See my position in Classical Rhetoric, pp. 68-69.) Grimaldi cannot, 
however, entirely resolve some inconsistencies and is forced to assume changes 
in meaning as the work unfolds (see especially his note on 1354a4). When he 
does try to resolve an inconsistency, as in 1354a16, it seems to me that he la- 
bors. How can Aristotle say here that pity is not a part of artistic persuasion and 
then devote an entire chapter to it as an apparently legitimate part of pathos in 
Book II? At least, how can he do so without explicitly explaining that there are 
appropriate and inappropriate uses of pity, which is Grimaldi’s reasonable 
view? 

The developmental theory of Jaeger and Solmsen has always been open to 
the criticism that it leaves unexplained why Aristotle, working on different 
parts of the treatise at different times, left unchanged those inconsistencies 
which are taken as keys to his development. Grimaldi's interpretation, largely 
implicit, that an understanding of rhetoric unfolds within the treatise as we 
have it and ends by providing a systematic picture, is open to a similar objec- 
tion: why would Aristotle adopt this shifting vision of his subject? 

An approach which Grimaldi and others moved to establish the unity of 
the Rhetoric might consider is to attribute to it a "rhetoric." This rhetoric 
would not be unlike that seen in Plato's Gorgias, where Socrates' outrageous 
definition of rhetoric as a form of flattery analogous to cookery is somewhat 
modified later in the dialogue to admit the possibility of a valid philosophical 
rhetoric, later developed in the Phaedrus and perhaps already planned. It is 
usually believed that the Aristotelian treatises originated in lectures in Aristo- 
tle's school, or even in the Academy. Oral presentation is linear and some in- 
consistencies easily overlooked in the dynamics of the continuing lecture. We 
know little about Aristotle's audiences, but it is at least possible that lectures on 
rhetoric were attended by a somewhat different mix of people than would at- 
tend lectures on physics or metaphysics. If Aristotle really said of his initial lec- 
ture on rhetoric, “It is shameful to keep silent and allow Isocrates to speak" 
(Diogenes Laertius 5.3, as traditionally emended), it is tempting to believe that 
his outrage might have produced the view found in the beginning of the course 
as we have it where he seems to reject practically the entire contents of existing 
handbooks and proclaims, if only for tactical purposes, that rhetoric is a coun- 
terpart of dialectic, that it dresses itself up as politics, and that its true "body" is 
the enthymeme. In a less argumentative mood in Eth. Nic. 1094b5, he can 
regard rhetoric as a part of politics. For those in the audience who did not leave 
in disgust, Aristotle, like the Platonic Socrates, would eventually make adjust- 
ment after adjustment, finally including even the parts of an oration so central 
to the organization of the handbooks. 

Such a rhetorical view of the Rhetoric does not necessarily contradict the 
hypothesis of the development of Aristotle's thought, but it does help to explain 
why he may have left apparent contradictions in the text. The claims made for 
rhetoric as dialectic and enthymeme in the opening sections thus may represent 
deliberate exaggeration. Once that point is grasped, the audience can be al- 
lowed to realize that there is inductive argument as well as deductive, that ethos 
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and pathos can be legitimate forms of proof, and that there is even a place for 
style and theories of arrangement in effective public speaking. The approach is 
certainly appropriate to this particular treatise, but the rhetoric of other Aristo- 
telian treatises ought to be studied as well as its possible relation to the develop- 
ment and exposition of Aristotelian thought. 


GEORGE A. KENNEDY 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


GIULIANO BONFANTE and LARISSA BONFANTE. The Etruscan Language. An 
Introduction. New York, New York University Press, 1983. Pp. ix + 174. 


It is interesting to consider why the English-speaking world has been so 
much more inhospitable to the study of the Etruscan language than Etruscan 
archaeology or even the non-Latin Indo-European languages of ancient Italy. 
This question, however, belongs to the sociology of our Altertumswissenschaft 
and is broached here only as a preface to stating that this little book, by a distin- 
guished team of daughter and father, has no competition in English. The book 
is divided into three parts: a sketch of the historical and archaeological back- 
ground, a sketch of the writing system, phonology, and morphology, and a 
(nicely illustrated) selection of inscriptions along with a chart comparing some 
Etruscan basic vocabulary with Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit (to prove that Etrus- 
can is genetically non-Indo-European) and selective glossaries. There follow a 
bibliography and an index. Unfortunately, there is no index of inscriptions 
cited or discussed. 

Etruscan brings to mind a nest of typological peculiarities which seem, 
from a cross-linguistic point of view, congruent with its overall appearance of 
agglutinative structure. The most famous are: (1) Gruppenflexion, or case- 
marking on only one of several constituents of a phrase in the same syntactic 
case (e.g., TLE 324, CIE 754); (2) productive hypostasis, e.g., papa-l "of the 
grandfather" — papa-l-s (nom.) “the one of the grandfather, grandson,” or in 
the locative unz-al-67 (TLE 2) “in the temple of Uni"; (3) rideterminazione mor- 
fologica, e.g., hin@tal teriasals "shade of Teiresias” (TLE 88), cf. hin@zal 
terasias (TLE 30) and hzn8ial patrucles “shade of Patroclus" (TLE 295); (4) 
definite and indefinite accusatives (if definiteness is really the difference), e.g., 
spure-ni lucairce (TLE 131), but cn (acc.) 5u82(-0) cerixunce (SE 39.344.14) 
and sa su& cerixunce (TLE 882). While all of these traits continue to be de- 
bated, they and the problems they pose for morphological analysis should have 
been explicitly addressed. More disappointing is the inadequate treatment of 
the morphological expression of semantic roles and syntactic functions. Neither 
previous work nor this book has considered adequately the valence structure of 
verbs (like Lat. dare versus donare) as a determinant in the selection of the -s/-/ 
allomorphs (“genetivus dedicatorius”) as opposed to the -sz/le allomorphs (of- 
ten, as in this book, misleadingly called dative) for the recipient in dedications 
and gifts. -s¢/le never occurs with turce, -s/l never with muluvanice or alice (p 
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= .0007 for the TLE data). There is probably also a difference in case-marking 
between the first person pronoun and the deictic (eca, ca, ta, etc.): in my sam- 
ple of direct objects of verbs in -ce, the “nom.” mz is 9.5% of mi + acc. mini, 
but only accusative forms of the deictic (ecn, cn, etc.), and never nominatives, 
occur as direct objects (p = .053). Yet in the paradigms on pp. 74-75 mi is 
labeled only “nominative” and eca, ca, etc. “nominative or accusative.” In re- 
gard to word order, there is a difference as well: occurrence of a deictic, but not 
first person pronoun, direct object in the first position in dedicatory inscriptions 
implies the occurrence of the verb in the second position immediately after it. 

The extreme brevity of presentation sometimes results in misleading for- 
mulations. Consider the following on the aspirates (p. 66): “The voiceless stops 
k, t, p sometimes alternate with ch, th, ph for no apparent reason. ... But after 
liquids (sic), 1, r, m, n, we find only ch.°® [Fn. 50, p. 100: “For p and t we have 
no examples, perhaps because none has been found (szc).]. . . After vowels the 
sounds ch and c are evidently interchangeable. ..." All of this is difficult to 
square with the following data. larce (25x) is regular, *larxe never occurs. The 
Latin transcription is large (CIE 2108), which, in view of the strong association 
of Latin mediae with Etruscan tenuis spellings, points to a phonetic value of 
[-asp] in this word. Furthermore, the rate of T/T® alternation varies from word 
to word, e.g., cexa 100%, sex/Sex 34%, anxar- 14%. The alternation ¢/@ is 
also well attested, even after r: lar6 88%, lart 12% (and note lart6 at CIE 
4693), arn8 90%, arnt 10%. The Latin transcription evidence should not be 
ignored: Arcna, Verena, and Carcna are latinized as Arginna, Verginna, and 
Gargennius, but Tarxna is always transcribed tarcna never *targna. The dis- 
cussion of syncope (p. 68) should have noted the problematic cases of vowel 
deletion in initial syllables, e.g., pmpu (CIE 2626), trece (TLE 737), Onxvilus 
(CIE 5323), mnrva (CU 1062) < Minerva, latinized Ptron? (CIE 3453). It 
should be recognized that Etruscan syncope is a process of lexical diffusion, 
affecting different words at different rates, rare in many words, regular in, e.g., 
atrs. In addition to stress, there are segmental conditions: the rate of RVT/ 
TVR > RT/TR is probably higher than TVT > TT. Morphological factors 
are also involved, and syncope is subject to sociolinguistic conditioning: lautnz 
inscriptions appear to show a higher rate. 

In the section on morphology there are similar problems. “A special end- 
ing -sa or -2sa is sometimes found replacing the word ‘son’ and therefore indi- 
cates a patronymic, ‘son of’ " (p. 72). “A special double genitive indicated the 
grandfather ... the special ending -sa or -sla” (p. 73). -sa/Sa is probably best 
analyzed as a possessive/relational suffix added onto the genitive and -sla as the 
genitive of the resulting adjective: -s-/a, with the same -la as seen in the genitive 
of the deictic pronoun. Forms in -sa/Sa are not restricted to patronymics: for 
metronymics see T'LE 105, CIE 1358, CIE 1451, for gamonymics CIE 1388, cf. 
CIE 1390 and 1392 for husband and son, respectively. Note also TLE 16 caszesa 
mi, which cannot possibly mean ego Caesi filius, but is parallel to TLE 344 mz 
puteresias kazszes with the PN c/kaisie in the genitive. In fact -sa/sa does not 
always “replace” clan, e.g., vel arnti abalisa clan (CIE 1753) and probably CIE 
5405. The -sla ending appears only when the entire onomastic formula is geni- 
tive dependent on another word, and, furthermore, is not limited to indicating 
the grandfather, e.g., TLE 681 mi cana arn@al prastnas lavcisla (< nom. arn8 
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prastna lavcisa). The hypothesis that -sla forms are papponymic apparently 
leads to the mistranslation (p. 136) of TLE 428 mi capra calisnas lar@al sepus 
arn@alsla cursnialx: “I (am) the urn of Calisna (the son) of Larth Sepu, (grand- 
son) of Arnth and Cursni.” We actually have a complex onomastic formula: 
GN+PN+CN-+ Patr.+Metr. calisna is a nomen gentile formed with usual 
suffix -na, cf. TLE 191 where calisnzal (fem.) appears after the praenomen. 
Similarly, cursnzal is a feminine nomen gentile in the genitive. (Women’s ono- 
mastic formulae sometimes omit the praenomen — Latin influence?) For confir- 
mation note very nearly the same onomastic formula in the nominative but with 
the order PN+GN: lar@ calisna cursnialisa sepu (NRIE 251). A similar mistranslation 
is given for TLE 126 velOur partunas larisalisa clan ram@as cucinial: "Velthur 
Patrunus, son of the son of Laris son of Ramtha Cuclni.. . .” The correct analy- 
sis is PN -- GN + Patr. + Metr. The use of the enclitic conjunction -c is not oblig- 
atory with conjoined patronymic and metronymic, cf. TLE 797. The position 
of clan between the father's and the mother's names is not infrequent, e.g., 
larzsal clan cuclnial (CIE 5246), and see above on -sa/Sa + clan. 

The failure to recognize the fairly frequent (particularly in the second 
century B.C.) inversion of the order PN-- GN > GN-t- PN seems responsible for 
the mistranslation (p. 133) of TLE 888 metli arn@i puta amce spitus lardal: 
"Metli Arnthi was the wife of Larth's son Spitu." That spitus lar8al must be 
GN-t PN is proved by TLE 887 spitus lar0 lar@al from the same tomb; this 
latter Larth Spitus is either Arnthi Metli's husband or father-in-law. 

It is regretable that this book suffers from the sorts of inadequacies I have 
pointed out here. Nevertheless, we may hope that it might stimulate some inter- 
est in Etruscan language studies. 


LAURENCE D. STEPHENS 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


WALTER MOSKALEW. Formular Language and Poetic Design in the Aeneid. 
Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1982 (Mnemosyne, Suppl. 73). Pp. xi + 273. 


Repetitions in the Aenezd have occupied the attention of scholars from 
earliest times, whether they were considered as a natural and necessary imita- 
tion of the formulaic nature of Homeric verse (“epic coloration") or as evidence 
for the unfinished state of Vergil's epic. Since it is well known that the Aenezd 
exhibits far greater repetition than the Eclogues or Georgics, these assertions 
have generally been tacitly accepted. 

Starting with the assumption that the high frequency of repetition in the 
Aeneid may well be the result of a difference in genre and style, Moskalew also 
attacks the view that repetition is merely a simple imitation of oral poetry. At 
times it may be, of course, or a tibicen, or an unconscious or necessary repeti- 
tion due, for example, to similarity of action; but Moskalew has cogently ar- 
gued that, in an overwhelming number of instances, repetition is a conscious, 
artistic endeavor to establish thematic associations via formulaic patterns on 
both a large and small scale. To dismiss these repetitions as insignificant or, 
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worse, as evidence for lack of revision is to overlook an important aspect of the 
Aeneid’s artistry. 

Concerning the fact that there are more repetitions in the Aenezd than in 
Vergil’s other works, Moskalew concludes via a series of carefully defined, 
though at times complicated, statistical charts that the types of repetition 
within the three works are conspicuously different. There is, for example, a 
considerably lower ratio of longer repetitions (i.e., 5 to 6 feet) in the Aenezd 
than elsewhere, while, conversely, there is a higher ratio of shorter ones in the 
Aeneid than in the Georgics, but a lower one than in the Eclogues. Again, for 
example, the Eclogues exhibit a higher frequency of word repetition at the be- 
ginning of lines (homoeokatarkton) than elsewhere. This, together with a 
higher frequency of homoeoteleuton, would appear to indicate the influence of 


.a literary tradition (e.g., the amoebaean song and priamel of bucolic) and serve 


as an indication that repetition in epic need not have the same function as in 
bucolic, which shows a tendency from Theocritus on toward symmetry and par- 
allelism. 

On the other hand, the frequency of syllabic repetition within a short 
passage culminates in the Aenezd. This is especially effective in narrative for a 
variety of reasons. A good example occurs in the "Treachery of Sinon (2.229- 
270)," where some 18 compounds of words beginning with zn- occur within 42 
lines, which "suggests a preoccupation with that sound, as if ... to mark the 
inexorable progression towards doom (p. 31)." In other words, by objective 
criteria Moskalew has attempted to prove as conclusively as one can in mat- 
ters of literary criticism a deliberate transformation of style in Vergil's use of 
repetition. 

In a section entitled "Repetition and the Epic Genre," Moskalew con- 
cludes that Vergil may well have been influenced by Lucretius' use of repetition 
to drive home crucial points and to link certain concepts, a stylistic device he 
terms "associative repetition." Although Apollonius seems almost anti-Homeric 
in his avoidance of repetition, his frequent use of variation in those that he does 
use implies that he was attempting to suggest Homer's style while avoiding his 
excess. Although Vergil doubtless benefited from his predecessors, in the inten- 
sity of his agön with Homer it would be “very surprising," as Moskalew aptly 


notes, "if Vergil had used repetition sparingly or not at all." 


Chapter Three, “Design and Texture," begins the study of the types of 
repetition that abound in the Aeneid. These are divided into two main groups, 
the purely decorative, or those that help "create the impression of a formulaic 
texture that marks the poem as epic in style," and the "referential," or "associa- 
tive," which depends on the reader to recall its origin and hence to see the repe- 
tition as a part of a thematic or structural design. This type may be, for exam- 
ple, foreshadowing or serve to intimate contrasts as well as similarities. 

The enumeration of purely decorative repetitions such as’ epithets, de- 
scriptions of characters, prayers, battles, sacrifices, and the like is not always 
particularly enlightening. It does on the whole, however, reveal that many of 
them are carefully constructed and not merely translations piled up to give the 
poem a Homeric flavor. 

Repeated sound patterns also have their effectiveness, as, for example, 
the homoeoteleuton used to express the universal grief felt over the death of 
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Pallas, first of Acoetes (11.86): 
pectora nunc foedäns pugnis, nunc unguibus óra, 

and then of the horse, Aethon (11.90): 
it lacrimáns guttísque umectat grandibus óra, 

Whole lines repeated achieve a similar effect, such as 6.429: 
abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo; 


used first of infants wailing at the Styx and then in Aeneas’ lament over the 
young, slain Pallas (11.28). This is a fine example of the many cited in this 
section which correlate various characters or events. The abundance of mean- 
ingful repetitions cannot easily be dismissed as fortuitous. 

The chapter concludes with examples of repetition serving as frames (ring 
composition), and with those emphasizing thematic associations (e.g., fore- 
shadowing). A few of these at first glance seem merely formulaic and insignifi- 
cant, such as 3.471: 


- NY 


The first is used after Helenus gives his prophecy of the sow and sends Aeneas to 
the Sibyl; the second, after the Tiber repeats the same prophecy (3.390-93 = 
8.43-46) and sends Aeneas to Evander. As Moskalew notes, verbal repetition 
often occurs in analogous scenes in order to reinforce their similarities or differ- 
ences. 

The fina] chapter, “Patterns of Association,” concerns Aeneas and Dido 
and their relationships with various other figures. One example of his approach 
should suffice. The formulaic phrase stans celsa in puppi is powerfully used to 
describe Augustus at Actium on Aeneas’ shield, where he is pictured driving on 
the Italians with his gods and Penates while flames pour forth around his head 
(8.678 ff.). The association of Augustus with the Penates and dz magni, of 
course, recalls not only Aeneas’ departure from Troy (3.11 f.), but also stans 
celsa in puppi, describing Anchises as he pours a libation upon the sighting of 
Italy (3.525). It is no doubt significant, too, that on the eve of his departure 
from Carthage, Aeneas with all in readiness sleeps celsa in puppi (4.554), but 
even more so when "standing on the towering stern," Aeneas sights the be- 
leaguered Trojan camp and lifts high his blazing shield, on whose center is em- 
blazoned the figure of Augustus at Actium (10.260 ff.). “Thus an apparently 
formulaic phrase not only reinforces the links between Augustus, Aeneas, and 
Anchises, but by recalling the victory at Actium, it also foreshadows the victory 
of Aeneas in the present war" (p. 137). 

The book is replete with an appendix of repetitions in all Vergil's works 
(an indispensable aid), a full bibliography, and an index locorum. Moskalew 
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modestly asserts that his approach in Chapter Three ("Texture and Design") "is 
not particularly new (p. 78)," and he dutifully acknowledges his debts on nearly 
every page. Far from vitiating the results of his efforts, this serves only to under- 
score the meticulousness of his research in this, the first general treatment of 
Vergil's repetitions. While not everyone will always concur with the significance 
of individual examples, it would be difficult to deny the importance of his re- 
search, which sheds a bright light on an aspect of Vergil's "poetic design" too 
long neglected and too often misunderstood. 


ROBIN R. SCHLUNK 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


ROLAND MAYER. Lucan: Civil War VIII (edited with commentary). Warmin- 
ster, England, Aris & Phillips, 1981. 


The serious student and scholar of Lucan will not want to forego the ex- 
cellent commentaries of Haskins (1887) and Postgate (1917) in favor of Mayer, 
but neither should they attempt a close, intelligent reading of Lucan's eighth 
book without him. Mayer, known to me for some time as an astute critic of 
Tacitus, brings a new and refreshing viewpoint to this book. The many quota- 
tions from Syme show his critical-historical training, as do his long introduc- 
tions to the sections within the eighth book. These, along with his admirable 
grasp of grammar and tropes, many of which are listed in his index, are the 
strengths of this revised Cambridge thesis. He has indeed stayed true to his 
promise in the preface to address the needs and interests of the reader. 

His book, however, does not seem to focus on a specific audience. Since 
he prints Housman's 1927 text and J. D. Duff's 1928 Loeb translation on facing 
pages, it is perhaps not suited to the classroom; scholars can be expected to own 
both Housman and Duff and so would not need them repeated. One also notes 
briefly that page vii must be missing since the bibliography starts with 
"Francken," and thus omits, very obviously, works of major importance by Ahl, 
Bourgery, Brisset, Ehlers, Endt, and Fraenkel, among others. 

The inscription from Die Zauberflöte is masterfully appropriate in a be- 
nevolent sense to his dedicatees, but certainly is no less appropriate, sens. mal., 
to the:subject of Book Eight, the ignominious death of Pompey: 


Nur der Freundschaft Harmonie 
Mildert die Beschwerden; 

Ohne diese Sympathie 

Ist kein Glück auf Erden. 


The contrast is too good not to have been intended, and worthy of Lucan 
himself. 


GEORGE W. M. HARRISON 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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MAURICE SARTRE. Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie, Tome XIII, Fas- 
cicule 1: Bostra. Institut français d'archéologie du Proche-Orient, Biblio- 
théque archéologique et historique, tome CXIII. Paris, Paul Geuthner, 
1982. Pp. 441 + 80 plates. 


Bostra, the modern Busra eski-Sham in southern Syria, was the most im- 
portant city of the Nabataean kingdom after Petra, and it served subsequently 
as the capital of the Roman province of Arabia. The city stood at the head of 
the inner route from the Arabian peninsula along the Wadi Sirhan. From Bos- 
tra travelers proceeded north to Damascus or west, through the Hawran, to the 
Jordan Valley and the Mediterranean coast. The arches and the theater that 
survived from ancient times have long proclaimed the former splendor of the 
city, and visitors to the Hawran since the nineteenth century have taken due 
note of this major Nabataean and Roman site. The first attempt to catalogue its 
inscriptions was made by W. H. Waddington in his corpus entitled, like the 
series of which the present volume is a part, Inscriptions grecques et latines de la 
Syrie (1870). In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Bostra was 
repeatedly subjected to scholarly scrutiny, as can be seen in the accounts of its 
monuments and inscriptions in a succession of major publications. The most 
significant are R. E. Brünnow and A. von Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, 
vol. 3 (1909), recording a visit in 1898; H. C. Butler, W. K. Prentice, and oth- 
ers, Publications of an American Archaeological Expedition to Syria 1899—1900 
(four volumes, 1908-1914), and Publications of the Princeton University Ar- 
chaeological Expedition to Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909, produced in many 
confusingly numbered fascicles over a long period down to 1949. 

The current series of volumes, Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie, 
had its origins in that same period of intense exploration in Syria at the begin- 
ning of the century. It was the outcome of a proposal by Louis Jalabert in 1905, 
and the first five volumes were largely the work of Jalabert himself together with 
René Mouterde. The presentation of this corpus was highly unsatisfactory from 
the beginning, and not even the fifth volume (Emesene), published in 1959 by 
Mouterde with the aid of Claude Mondésert, approached the proper epigraphi- 
cal standard (cf. J. and L. Robert, Bull. épzg. 1961.779). But things changed 
dramatically for the better with IGLS volumes 6 and 7, on Baalbek and Arados 
respectively (published in 1967 and 1970), admirably edited by J.-P. Rey- 
Coquais (Bull. épig. 1968.555; 1971.1). The lemmata, transcriptions in minus- 
cule, apparatus, and commentary, together with introductory material on ge- 
ography and history (not neglecting the reports of early travelers) were supple- 
mented by excellent plates, indexes, and maps. In preparing his volume 
on Bostra, Maurice Sartre has clearly aspired to maintain the high standards set 
for IGLS by his immediate predecessor in the series. Despite all the attention 
lavished on this site at the turn of the century, a corpus of the inscriptions in 
Greek and Latin is a very welcome addition. As Sartre observes in his preface, 
when he began work on the project in 1969, scholars had access to only 211 of 
the 472 texts that now stand in the new corpus. It is important to signal here the 
role of the Institut Fernand-Courby at Lyons in the continuation of IGLS by 
Rey-Coquais and Sartre, and the personal encouragement of Jean Pouilloux, 
explicitly acknowledged by both scholars. 
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Sartre’s corpus formed a part of a doctoral thesis, presented at Lyons in 
1978, on the overall theme of Bostra and Arabia before the Islamic conquest. It 
proved necessary, for practical reasons, to publish the thesis in three separate 
parts, of which two have already appeared: the volume of IGLS under review 
and the monograph Trots études sur l’Arabie romaine et byzantine (Collection 
Latomus, 1982). The third publication will be a comprehensive history of Bos- 
tra, and this work is, according to the author, integrally connected to the cor- 
pus of inscriptions: “Ces deux volumes sont indissolublement lies et ont été con- 
cus comme un tout” (p. 7). It is presumably because of this connection that the 
corpus of inscriptions lacks maps and illustrations of the site as well as a sum- 
mary account of its history. In the meantime the scholarly resources for the 
study of Bostra have already been augmented by A. Kindler’s The Coznage of 
Bostra, which appeared in 1988. 

The present corpus does, however, serve the reader well in its review of 
archaeological and epigraphical explorations in the Hawran. The author goes 
astray only at the end in his treatment of the publications of the Princeton Ar- 
chaeological Expedition to Syria. Since those publications were contemporane- 
ous with the launching of the IGLS project and actually shared one scholar 
(Brünnow), it is desirable to get the chronology straight. Sartre (pp. 25 and 28) 
was under the impression that the Princeton publications began in 1914 with 
Littmann’s edition of the Nabataean inscriptions (IV.A). He also believed that 
the Greek and Latin inscriptions of southern Syria did not appear until 1921 
(III. A). Since Jalabert and Brünnow had agreed in 1906 to collaborate on the 
new corpus of Greck and Latin inscriptions of Syria, Sartre was inclined to think 
that Littmann deliberately confined himself to the publication of the Princeton 
material — instead of preparing a corpus— in deference to Jalabert and Brün- 
now: “H est probable qu’ Enno Littmann ne voulut pas leur couper l'herbe sous 
le pied" (p. 25). That may be, but Littmann wasted no time. He brought out 
the first fascicle of the Greek and Latin texts (III. A.1, Ammonitis) in 1907, and 
subsequent fascicles appeared in rapid succession. The Bostra material 
(111. 4.4) was in print in 1913. We learn from the preface by Magie and Stuart 
to III. A.2, published in 1910, that Littmann himself did not work directly on 
any of the Greek and Latin fascicles after the first (although his field notes were 
the basis of those subsequent publications). Moreover, the same preface of 1910 
establishes that Brünnow himself, then resident in Princeton, was actively par- 
ticipating in the preparation of the Princeton epigraphical publications. Brün- 
now's work for Jalabert was, as Sartre knows, well ahead of that of his colleague, 
to whom he wrote in 1910 that he expected everything to be ready for publica- 
tion within a year (p. 28). It is apparent that Brünnow was helping the Prince- 
ton scholars with their work at the same time as bringing his own material for 
Jalabert's JGLS to completion. 

There is therefore no reason to suppose, as Sartre does (p. 28), that Brün- 
now ultimately gave up the JGLS project in anticipation of a forthcoming pub- 
lication from Princeton. The two publications were undertaken simultaneously 
from 1906. Littmann's preface in III. A.1 shows that he had finished work on 
that fascicle by May 1907. There was evidently full cooperation on both sides 
through Brünnow as a shared collaborator. The lapse of the JGLS enterprise 
must have been due to Jalabert's falling behind in the work. Meanwhile, as 
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Sartre points out, Brünnow kept his files up to date until his death in 1917. His 
fichier passed to the Library of Princeton University, which then sent it, after 
negotiation (and presumably compensation), to René Cagnat, the perpetual 
secretary of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Cagnat turned it 
over to Jalabert, who kept it in his desk for years without even looking into it. 
Thanks to the efforts of Mondésert, the Briinnow archive was transferred to the 
offices of the Sources Chrétzennes in Lyons after the Second World War, and in 
1969 Mondésert placed the material in the care of the Institut Fernand-Courby, 
where Sartre was able to study it. 

Anyone who has ever worked with ancient inscriptions on basalt will know 
what a formidable task confronted Sartre in preparing his corpus for Bostra. In 
more than doubling the number of known texts he has had to devote immense 
labor to the often frustrating work of deciphering faint letters on basalt blocks, 
and he deserves the gratitude of every scholar of the Roman Near East. He has 
provided excellent photographs of most of the texts he has published, whether 
known before or not. The Greek texts are clearly presented in majuscule and, 
whenever possible, in minuscule. It would have been helpful to have diplomatic 
transcripts of the Latin texts too. The absence of a majuscule text can some- 
times cause confusion: for example, nos. 9017 and 9018 are printed, without a 
photograph, as Vict(orza) | Aug|g(ustorum duorum)]. It would be helpful to be 
told explictly that the stone reads VICT | AVGG with the second G erased, 
instead of having to infer this. Damnatio by erasing one letter is an interesting 
phenomenon, on which Sartre is silent. (Cf. ILS 434-36 [one G deleted in 
AVGGG)). 

The commentary on the Bostra texts is consistently helpful and concise. 
But there are occasional problems in the area of Roman institutions and his- 
tory. For example, in elucidating the AVGG of nos. 9017 and 9018, Sartre says 
that Commodus took the title of Augustus only at the death of Marcus, but this 
is not true (cf. ILS 375, 376, 1326, 1494). The same error occurs on page 123 in 
the commentary on no. 9051. There is no note anywhere on officialis as a title in 
Greek, despite its appearance in nos. 9046 (ll. 25-26), 9083, and 9088. The 
famous Inscription, now lost, of Flavius Maximus, a soldier of the III Cyrenaica 
who died in Mesopotamia, does not receive the attention it requires. This text, 
published by Waddington after a copy by Berggren as no. 1927 (it is no. 9396 in 
Sartre), is shown as dated to the year 215, which in the era of Bostra comes out 
to A.D. 320/1. Sartre observes that the circumstances on the Euphrates at that 
time are unknown. But the reader needs to be told that the letters providing the 
numeral for the year have been read as yielding either 115 or 215. Waddington 
(p. 465) did not choose between the possibilities. The option 115 produces, by 
the Bostran era, the far more plausible date of A.D. 220/1, as Ritterling empha- 
sized in RE 12.2.1513. The III Cyrenaica may be supposed to have fought in the 
Parthian War of Caracalla and Macrinus. The inscription explicitly states that 
Maximus’ bones lie in Bostra, and hence they must have been brought back 
from the Euphrates. 

In the area of onomastics, the new Bostra corpus provides a rich harvest, 
and one could wish that Sartre showed as much interest in names as Littmann 
had in publishing the Princeton material. We may hope, however, that the 
forthcoming book on Bostra will include a treatment of the names. No. 9022 
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reveals a Salmos, for which compare CIS 11.3970. Two of the names in no. 9028 
deserve some analysis: Ambreilis and Ouaros. Ambreilis is the same name as 
Amreilios in nos. 9084, 9104, 9234, and 9411. The reduction of an -ios termina- 
tion to -is is well attested (although apparently unfamiliar to Sartre, who treats 
Ioulis and Ioulios as different on p. 75). The Semitic name behind Amreilios/ 
Ambreilis is “mr? l (cf. Jaussen-Savignac, Mission archéologique en Arabie, 
vol. II [1914] 202, no. 265). Likewise, the name appears in F. V. Winnett and 
G. Lankester Harding, Inscriptions from Fifty Safaitic Cairns (1978), nos. 69, 
521, 671. It might also be noted that Ouaros is not the Roman Varus, but Se- 
mitic w°r (Winnett and Lankester Harding, op. cit., nos. 1274, 1277, 2642, 
3593 [cf. Waddington, no. 2114]). There is much to be said about Raoua in no. 
9244. This is Semitic rwh (cf. CIS 5.4169 and Winnett and Lankester Harding, 
nos. 1111, 1118, 1139, 1142, 1151). In Nabataean it appears as rwhw, read by 
Littmann as Rawáh (Princeton Arch. Exp. Syria IV.A, no. 43, pp. 41-42). The 
names in no. 9110 are particularly notable: Authos, Zaggos, Moaieros, and Go- 
saimos. For Authos, see Waddington, nos. 2019 and 2024, as well as no. 9321 in 
the present collection. The Semitic name is © wt (“wtw in Nabataean), and the 
lengthened form with ?/ occurs in Greek as Authallos (cf. Milik, Syrza 35 [1958] 
227, and no. 9296 in Sartre). Zaggos is §g?: Winnett and Lankester Harding, 
nos. 2145 and 2400 (cf. Greek forms in Waddington, nos. 226 and 2511). For 
Moaieros see Waddington, nos. 1920 and 2366, representing m*yr(w). Go- 
saimos is more difficult but seems to be “sm (cf. forms Asemos and Asimos in 
Cantineau, Le nabatéen II [1932] 134). 

In several places it must be said that Sartre has succeeded in improving 
the readings of Littmann, especially in nos. 9027 and 9430. Sartre's pxesenta- 
tions of the verses in 9434 and 9435 are a superb lesson in the folly of the whole- 
sale restoration of metrical texts. No. 9434 (a new text) is an almost complete 
copy of a dactylic epitaph known only in part before (the text of no. 9435). The 
efforts of earlier writers, notably W. Peek, to complete the partial text are 
shown to have been totally in vain (Cf. Bull. épig. 1973.501). 

On no. 9179 and the problem of legions in Arabia and surrounding prov- 
inces in the early second century, an important discussion, superseding all oth- 
ers, was not yet available to Sartre in preparing his commentary. This is D. L. 
Kennedy’s paper, "Legio VI Ferrata: The Annexation and Early Garrison of 
Arabia," HSPh 84 (1980) 283-309. Errors in transcription are, as far as I can 
see, very rare. In no. 9024 the masculine definite article has been dropped acci- 
dentally before ke, as the photograph shows. In no. 9412 the majuscule text 
omits the omicron at the beginning of line 2, and in the Nabataean of this bilin- 
gual text, nyh should be nyh? and dmiryt should be dmtrys. But these are in- 
consequential slips in a work of immense complexity. Sartre's corpus of Bostra 
inscriptions will be indispensable for all serious study of the Roman East, and 
we may be grateful, as we examine such rich but difficult material, that the 
indexes are so full and reliable. This is overall an achievement of lasting value. 
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POLYBIUS ON ROMAN WOMEN AND PROPERTY 


... the major defects of many early codes ... indeed of much writ- 
ten law altogether, for they try to reduce complex transactions to 
simple sentences, turning the intricate rites and processes of mar- 
riage or death into a terse and partial statement of a limited range 
of legal rights and duties. The anthropologist would happily ex- 
change a detailed description of a marriage, particularly of a trou- 
ble case, for the sketchy formulations of enquiring scribes. 

—J: R. Goody’ 


As far as Roman women were concerned, the laws governing their 
access to property altered little from the institution of the Twelve Tables 
in the mid-fifth century B.c. to the end of the Republic. It is, however, 
soon apparent to the reader of late Republican literature — notably the 
letters and speeches of Cicero—that the upper class Roman matron en- 
joyed considerable independence in practice in the later period. Some 
fundamental change in the intervening centuries is indicated, but the 
concentration of evidence at the later end of the spectrum makes it diffi- 
cult to trace a development which might well have been gradual and 
reflected more in changing economic circumstances or unrecorded no- 
tions of family obligation than in formal law. 

The essence of the woman’s position in Roman law was that she 
could never technically become a free agent.” In his account of the de- 


1J. R. Goody, The Development of the Family and Marriage in Europe (Cam- 
bridge 1983) 247. 

? That is, until Augustus’ legislation granting freedom from tutela to women who 
gained the zus liberorum. See note 12 below. For a summary of law on the subject, see 
B. Kübler, "Das Intestaterbrecht der Frauen im alten Rom," ZSS 41 (1920) 15-43; 
S. Pomeroy, “The Relationship of the Married Woman to her Blood Relatives in Rome," 
Ancient Society 7 (1976) 215-27; J. A. Crook, "Women in Roman Succession," in B. 
Rawson (ed.), The Family in Ancient Rome: Select Studies (in press). 

More general treatments are to be found in J. A. Crook, Law and Life of Rome 
(London 1967) ch. 4; J. LeGall, "Un critere de differenciation sociale. La situation de la 
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bate in 195 p.c. about restrictions on female luxury, Livy has Cato, as 
consul, say: 


maiores nostri nullam ne privatam quidem rem agere feminas sine tutore 
auctore voluerunt, in manu esse parentium, fratrum, virorum.” 


This is a reference, in suitably rhetorical form, to the institutions of pa- 
tria potestas, tutela agnatorum, and manus mariti. 

Apart from the unusual procedure of emancipation, Roman 
males remained zn patria potestate until the death of their fathers, 
when they became su? zuris, able to own and dispose of property in their 
own right.* Daughters, too, became sui iuris in these circumstances, but 
they acquired a tutor whose permission (auctoritas) was required for 
major pledges or transfers of property, such as the promise of dowry or 
making a will. Male children were subject to such a restriction until the 
age of fourteen, but women su? turis required a tutor (or tutores) for 
life. They remained 7n tutela perpetua, unless they were Vestal priest- 
esses.’ If a woman underwent the ceremonial marriage of confarreatio, 
the “imaginary sale” of coemptio, or the customary procedure of usus, 
she passed into the manus of her husband or father-in-law. This placed 
her legally on the same footing as her own daughter. The husband's 
death would render her suz ?urzs, but subject again to a tutor. 

The Roman notion of family-based property ownership underpins 
this system.’ The paterfamilias was the only person in his immediate 
family with full legal rights to own and dispose of property. At the same 
time, there is a sense in which he was always viewed as the lifelong 
trustee of a continuing concern. His children, like his wife zn manu, 
were termed suz heredes and inherited equally on his intestate death, 
_ which rendered them all su čuris. Within this rather static, land-based 


femme,” Recherches sur les structures sociales dans l’antiquite classique (Paris 1970) 
276-77; A. Chastagnol, "Les femmes dans l'ordre sénatorial. Titulature et rang social à 
Rome," Révue Historique 103 (1979) 3-28. 

3 Liv. 84.2.11. 

1 Gai. 1.55, 127 (= Inst. 1.12 pr.) and compare Aul. Gell. NA 2.12; Dion. Halic. 
2.26. 

5 Gai. 1.144-45. Vestals were also freed from patria potestas, NA 1.12.18. 

Gai. 1.109-13, 3.3 

"On this in general, see Crook (note 2 above, 1967) and H. F. Jolowicz, Historical 
Introduction to the Study of Roman Law (Cambridge 1932-65) ch. 14. 

"Gai. 3.3. The principle was extrapolated much later by the jurist Paul: "etiam 
vivo patre quodammodo domini existimantur . . . itaque post mortem patris non heredi- 
tatem percipere videntur sed magis liberam bonoryi administrationem consequuntur,” 
in Dig. 28.2.11. 7 
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view of property and ownership, women represented a dangerously dy- 
namic element, for on marriage they took part of the family holding 
with them in the form of dowry. If they passed into the manus of a 
husband ois father-in-law, as was apparently usual until the second cen- 
tury B.c.,° they virtually changed families, transferring membership to 
a different inheritance network. The tutor or tutores assigned an or- 
phaned daughter or widow su? zuris were originally the intestate heir(s) 
of the woman in question.!? They provided a safeguard against the dete- 
rioration of what was still seen as “family” property. 

The institution of tutela mulierum perpetua continued its “legal” 
existence until the late third century a.p.,'! although legislative emen- 
dations and praetorian practice reduced even its formal importance 
long before its disappearance from desuetude.!^ Again, it is evident 
from the later literature that tbe tutor mulzerzs ceased at some point to 
exercise effective control over female disposition of property.!? Livy's 
account of the controversial rescission in 195 s.c. of the wartime auster- 
ity measure limiting female access to un goods, and references to the 
passing of the lex Voconza in 169-68 B.c. ^ suggest that second century 
B.c. feelings ran high on the subject of women’s access to property. 


*See, e.g., A. Watson, The Law of Persons in the Later Roman Republic (Oxford 
1967) 25. 

10 Dig. 50.17.73 pr. (Q. Mucius Scaevola); Gai. 1.155, 165; Ulpian 11.3-6; Dig. 
26.4.1 pr. (Ulpian). 

a Longer in Roman Egypt. See J. Modrzejewski, “A propos de la tutelle dative des 
femmes dans I’ Egypte romain,” Akten d. XIII Intern. Papyrologenkongresses (Munich 
1974) 263-93. The last recorded example elsewhere is in Vat. Frag. 325 (a.p. 293-94). It 
is not mentioned in the Theodosian code. See E. Sachers RE 2! vol. 7a.2 on tutela, esp. 
cols. 1598-99. 

!* T he first recorded instance of optio tutoris is Liv. 39.19.5 (186 s.c.). This could 
be granted a wife in manu by her husband's testament. By Gaius’ day, it could be a single 
choice of tutor for life or the right to change tutores at will. A reluctant tutor could also 
be taken before the praetor and ordered to grant auctoritas (Gai. 1.190, 150-54). Au- 
gustus introduced the zus liberorum, freeing mothers of three or four children from tu- 
tela (Gai. 1.145, 194). Claudius abolished the agnatic tu£ela of women (Gai. 1.171, 157; 
Ulpian 11.8). After this, the stricter form of tutela—tutela legitima— applied only to 
libertae in the tutela of a patron or ingenuae in the tutela of an emancipating father or 
grandfather. They could be released even from this by the zus liberorum (Gai. 1.192). 

!5 Consider Cic. Mur. 27: "mulieres omnis propter infirmitatem consilii maiores in 
tutorum potestate voluerunt; hi invenerunt genera tutorum quae potestate mulierum 
continerentur.’ 


a” en 


^ Liv. 34,1-8 (the rescission of the lex Oppia); Liv. per. 4l7Aul. Gell NA Pi FOX: AZ BP p S 


(the passing of the 2. Yoconia). Z CO 
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Tantalizingly, though, we are given little hard information for this tran- 
sitional period. 

Polybius’ account (31.26-28!*) of the dispositions of Scipio Aemi- 
lianus and his family connections is therefore invaluable. It is, to be 
sure, concerned with a small circle and somewhat colored by the aim of 
highlighting Aemilianus’ extraordinary generosity.!° It nonetheless 
gives us that rarity, the concrete example, for Polybius specifies figures 
for dowries and inheritances. His narrative throws some light on con- 
temporary Roman notions of "proper" family obligation and the ma- 
chinery of dotal payments and repayments, the type of subject normally 
excluded by historians because of its mundane character! and the uni- 
versal tendency to assume that stock social practices are too familiar to 
the audience to require elucidation. 

Polybius, though, had an interest in explaining the Romans to the 
Greek world? and firsthand or close knowledge of the people and events 
he describes in these passages.!? G. Boyer has reviewed their yield for the 
laws of succession.?? They are equally valuable for other aspects of prop- 
erty transmission and throw some light on the relationship between le- 
gal definition and social norms. They help us plot the change over time 
in the capacity of Roman women to dispose of property, and to place 
the development in the context of the increased luxury and relative con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of heiresses, which followed the 
Second Punic War and the ensuing lucrative warfare in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 


i5 = 82.12-14. The text cited throughout is that of T. Büttner-Wobst (Leipzig 
1904). 

16 Consider Polyb. 31.25.9. 

11 Livy virtually apologizes for interrupting his account of serious business — 
wars — with the trivial affair of the l. Oppia debate 34.1.1: "inter bellorum magnorum 
aut vixdum finitorum aut imminentium curas intercessit res parva dictu." And witness 
Pliny's contrast of the proper subjects of history and oratory respectively Ep. 5.8.9. Tac. 
Ann. 13.31 is on the same lines. 

'8 Consider 31.26.9 and 31.27.10 (quoted below), where he explains the usual Ro- 
man practice, to throw into relief Scipio’s generosity. 

'9 He points out (31.22.8) that many readers would be in a position to expose gross 
distortions in the narrative. 

2G. Boyer, "Le droit successoral romain dans les oeuvres de Polybe," RIDA 4 
(1950) 169-87. 
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Honourable Debts and Dispositions 


In 162 s.c. the elder Aemilia, widow of Scipio Africanus maior, 
died, leaving her adoptive grandson,” Scipio Aemilianus, a “sizable 
fortune.”?? This must mean that his adoptive father had died, for if the 
"father" had still been alive, Scipio Aemilianus would have been a filius 
familias (1.e., in patria potestate), and the fortune, even if left to him, 
would have been subsumed in that of his paterfamilias, Scipio Afri- 
canus. He would not then have been legally able to determine its use in 
the independent way described. 

Immediately after Aemilia’s funeral, Aemilianus bestowed on his 
natural mother, Papiria, the opulent religious equipage which had be- 
longed to his adoptive grandmother. As wife, then widow of Scipio Afri- 
canus maior, Aemilia must have been one of the wealthiest women in 
Rome. She attended the women’s religious processions arrayed in costly 
clothes, in an ostentatiously decorated carriage, and attended by the 
great number of slaves required to carry her many religious implements, 
which were all of gold and silver.? Henceforth Scipio’s own mother, 
Papiria, was able to enjoy being the center of the display, which thus 
became a parade not merely of wealth but of filial piety. 

The gift was made the more memorable by the fact that Papiria, 
divorced from her distinguished husband and living in relatively 
straitened circumstances, had until now absented herself from such oc- 
casions because of her inability to cut a figure in keeping with her 
rank.?* The other women celebrants were impressed by Scipio's gesture, 
and his fame accordingly spread quickly because, says Polybius, of the 
well-known feminine penchant for gossip.” The historian also stresses 


?! P. Scipio Aemilianus was the son of L. Aemilius Paullus, the hero of Pydna, and 
of one Papiria. Paullus divorced her some time before 181 s.c. and had two sons by a 
subsequent marriage. He then allowed the sons of the first marriage to be adopted: the 
elder, Quintus, into the family of the Fabii Maximi, the other by his (Paullus’) first 
cousin P. Cornelius Scipio. In the event, his younger sons died in 167 s.c. Scipio Aemil- 
ianus was thus the nephew by birth of Aemilia, wife of Scipio Africanus maior, and be- 
came her grandson by adoption before the series of incidents examined in this paper. See 
A. E. Astin, Scipio Aemilianus (Oxford 1967) ch. 2. 

?? o0oia peyáàn (31.26). 

2331.26.3. 

2431.26.6-7. 

25, ATE TOU TOV YUVALK@V Vévouc Kal AGAOU kai KATAKOPOÙG ÖVTOG, ÈQ 6 Ti Av 
öpurion (31.26.10). Polybius sees no irony in making this observation while himself pass- 
ing on the tale. 
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that such munificence, notable anywhere, made a particularly sing 
impression on the stingy Romans, who never gave anything away if 29 
could help it—even, one gathers, to their own mothers.”® 

On his death in ca. 184 s.c., Scipio Africanus maior had appar- 
ently left his widow, Aemilia, and possibly his sons, as his heirs. That he 
had made a will is indicated by his distinct provision for his two daugh- 
ters, that each should take fifty talents with her into her marriage.?’ 
If there had been no will, the daughters would have inherited equally 
with their mother and brothers according to the rules of intestate 
succession. ?? 

In due course, the elder Cornelia married P. Cornelius Scipio Na- 
sica Corculum, and the younger sister married Tib. Sempronius Grac- 
chus. Aemilia had paid out twenty-five talents to each son-in-law at the 
time of marriage but had left the remainder owing at the time of her 
death. Scipio Aemilianus, as her heir, became responsible for its pay- 
ment, some twenty-two years after the death of Scipio Africanus maior. 

Aemilia's part in the arrangements is interesting, and throws some 
light on the capacity of women of the period to conduct business. Unfor- 
tunately, the whole matter of the betrothal of the two Corneliae is a 
source of some confusion. Romantic stories later circulated to the effect 
that both were voted dowries at state expense,?? that che Senate refused 
to allow Africanus to return to Rome from Spain during the Second 
Punic War to arrange his elder daughter's marriage, which was there- 
fore determined instead by his wife and his male relations in council,*° 
and that the younger Cornelia was betrothed on the insistence of fellow- 
senators in appreciation of the dramatic reconciliation of Gracchus and 


?631.26.9. ..., £v 6& ‘Poun kai 9aupaotóv: ánAGq yàp oudeic oudevi Sidwor 
TÜV idiwv ürtapxóvrov Exwv OUÖEV. 

2731.27. Polybius here equates the drachma with the denarius. Thus, each por- 
tion was worth HS 1,200,000 in cash. See F. W. Walbank, 4 Historical Commentary on 
Polybius, vol. 3 (Oxford 1979) 506. The provision could have taken the form either of a 
legatum per damnationem, a legally enforceable charge on the estate, or of the less for- 
mal fideicommissum, that is, an instruction to one or all heirs to pay out the sum when 
the time came. See discussion below and note 37. Boyer argued that it was a legatum per 
damnationem, i.e., a debt charged to the heir of the estate. 

*8 As sui heredes. See, for example, Just. Inst. 3.1.1-2; Gai. 3.3. One daughter 
might have been married and in manu mariti at the time of his death; see discussion 
below. 

?3 E. g., Sen. Contr. 5.2.3; Sen. (younger) Cons. ad Helv. 12.6; NA 12.8.1-4. 

9 Val, Max. 4.4.10. 
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Scipio Africanus.?! That the daughters were dowered from the public 
treasury is a late fabrication which may be discounted. The tale of the 
elder Cornelia's betrothal could contain some element of truth; it might 
have been arranged in Africanus’ absence with the family consilium fol- 
lowing his guidelines. 

When the more fantastic flights of fancy are overlooked, there re- 
mains the question of whether Africanus himself betrothed both daugh- 
ters and agreed to the dowry. The question continues to be debated, *? 
and, though the distinction between the date of marriage and betrothal 
has not always been given its due, the weight of opinion has been that 
the elder daughter was betrothed shortly before Africanus' death, and 
the younger soon after it. As I have observed, this need not preclude 
Aemilia's part in tbe former compact. Even if Africanus was in Rome 
and responsible legally for the betrothal, Aemilia might well have been 
party to it. The anecdote about the second betrothal, which represents 
Aemilia's offended fury at her exclusion from the decision, does at least 
suggest that a wife expected to play an active part in the business, ?? 
while Scipio's testamentary dispositions bound her to the disbursement 
of huge sums from her inheritance, so it is plausible that she was con- 
sulted as to the financial provisions for the match, as well as the simple 
choice of partner. 

Plutarch claims to have Polybius' authority for the view that the 
younger Cornelia was betrothed by her family after Africanus' death: 


S Liv. 38.57; Plut. Tib. Gr. 4.2 ff. tells the story of the younger Tiberius’ be- 
trothal in the following generation to the daughter of Appius Claudius, though he knows 
the version Livy imparts. 

? For earlier discussions, see Th. Mommsen, “Die Skipionenprozess," Römische 
Forschungen 2 (Berlin 1864) 417-510; J. Carcopino, "Le mariage de Corneille," Autour 
des Gracques (Paris 1928) 47-83, esp. 62 ff., and F. Münzer, s.v. "Cornelia" RE 2!, vol. 
4,1 (1901-1958) cols. 1592-95. The controversy has been revived in recent years and has 
attracted the attention of Boyer (note 20 above) 173; Walbank (note 27 above) (1967) 
vol. 2, 508; A. H. Bernstein, Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus: Tradition and Apostasy 
(Ithaca 1978) 29-30; D. Earl, Tiberius Gracchus: A Study in Politics (Byussels- Berchem 
1963) 54-58; and K. M. Moir, "Pliny HN 7.57 and the Marriage of Tiberius Gracchus," 
CQ 33.1 (1983) 136-45. 

53See the discussion in J. E. Phillips, "Roman Mothers and the Lives of Their 
Adult Daughters," Helios n.s. 6.1 (1978) 69-80, esp. 70, and S. Dixon, "A Family Busi- 
ness: Women's Role in Patronage and Politics at Rome 80-44 ».c.," Classica et Me- 
diaevalia 34 (1983) 105. 
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«ai MoAußıoc PETA thv Zk«nníovoa 'AppikavoU TEÄEUTTIV toùe oikeiouc 
$mnoiv ék rtávtov npokpícavras tov TiBépiov Soüvaı Thy KopvnAíav, wc 
UNO TOU rtatpóc AVEKÖOTOV kai Aveyyuov ànoAetup8eicav. (Tib.Gr. 4.3) 


But no such passage has come down to us. This raises the question of 
whether a man would make provision in his will for his daughter’s dowry 
without knowing the identity of her future husband. Though some 
modern scholars might balk at the idea,** Boyer cites examples (neces- 
sarily from a much later period) of just such bequests, made in the form 
of a legatum per damnationem, that is, a legacy incumbent on the 
heir.*° In the case of daughters, who, if in patria potestate at the time of 
the testator’s death, were sud heredes, this would require prior exhere- 


dation, a form which Boyer shows to have been employed elsewhere.*® 


Such a legacy would name the daughter herself as legatee, since an un- 
identified prospective son-in-law, being an zncerta persona, could not 
formally be the beneficiary, although he would take possession of 
the sum and have full domznzum of it in the course of the projected 
marriage. | 

An alternative possibility would have been the less formal fidet- 
commissum, whereby Africanus enjoined Aemilia personally or in his 
will to pass on the agreed amount. A fideicommissum was not legally 
enforceable, but a moral charge on the good faith ( fides) of the heir.*” 
Further, it should be pointed out that, if Africanus had (as seems almost 
certain) made a promise of dowry ( dotzs promissio or dicto), this consti- 
tuted an enforceable debt at law, which was a charge on the estate even 
if he had made no specific provision in the will. On the whole, Boyer's 
suggestion that the daughters were exheredated and then named as leg- 
atees seems the best. A legacy should, strictly speaking, be paid out 
when the will had been approved and the estate valued, but the legacy 
of a dowry could be subject to a separate dotal pact, which might im- 
pose other conditions of payment. 


** E g., Bernstein (note 32 above) 30. 

*5 Boyer (note 20 above) 175 and note. 

E.g., Dig. 31.77.9. A daughter, as a sua heres (Inst. III.1.1-2), must formally 
be disinherited if she were not named as heir (Inst. 11.13) — though daughters, unlike 
sons, need not be exheredated by name. 

3 See Just. Inst. I1.23.1 for Republican practice (and cf. Cic. de fin. II.xvii.54 
ff.). From the time of Augustus, the fideicommissum became enforceable at law. On 
this, see D. Daube, Roman Law: Linguistic, Social and Philosophical Aspects (Edin- 
burgh 1969) 96-102. 
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The dates of the two subsequent marriages, though also subject to 
argument, can be determined approximately by working back from the 
later careers of the sons born to the unions. Scipio Nasica Serapio, son of 
the elder Cornelia and Nasica Corculum, held the consulship in 138 
B.C. Assuming a minimum age of 42 for this office,?? the latest date of 
the marriage must be 180 s.c. 

The younger Cornelia’s marriage is less easy to date. Tiberius 
Gracchus, her son, was not quite 30 years old when he was killed in 133 
s.c.*° It was general, if not rigid, practice for the oldest son to be given 
his father’s praenomen.*! The testimony of Pliny the Elder— 


item alii aliaeque feminas tantum generant aut mares, plerumque et 
alternant, sicut Gracchorum mater duodeciens.... (HN 7.57) 


— has in the past been taken to mean that Cornelia had had a child a 
year, alternating the sexes each time, for twelve years. This interpreta- 
tion, taken with the birth date of Tiberius, supports Mommsen’s fa- 
vored marriage date of 165 5.c.*? It has, however, been established by 
Moir that alternant in this context is more likely to mean that Cornelia 
produced daughters first, then sons. By careful reconstruction of the 
elder Tiberius' absences abroad, she has shown that the marriage must 
have taken place in 183-180 s.c., 178/7 B.c., or late in 176 s.c. 
The situation, then, was that Scipio's elder daughter had been be- 
trothed in his lifetime, and probably at his instigation, to Tib. Sempro- 
nius Gracchus. Aemilia might have played a part in the decision, but 
the formal promise of dowry, and therefore the debt, was Scipio's. On 
his death, Aemilia became liable for its payment. Sbe subsequently 
joined with relations to arrange the betrothal of her younger daughter. 
The amount of dowry had already been set by Scipio's will, but the 
method of payment could have been settled by Aemilia by means of a 


58S.v. "Cornelius," RE 2! vol. 12.2 (1900-1958). 

3? After A. E. Astin, The Lex Annalis Before Sulla (Brussels 1958) Collection La- 
tomus 32. 

Plu. Gai. Gr. 1.2. In 147 p.c. when Tiberius, then about 16, went to Carthage, 
one sister was already married. to Scipio Aemilianus Plu. TYb. Gr. 4.4. 

4 Walbank (note 27 above) 508 and Earl (note 32 above) 57-58 point out that 
other sons could have preceded him, but died before he was born. 

** Mommsen (note 32 above) 

*5 K. M. Moir (note 32 above) esp. 137 on alternant, and 139 on the possible dates 
of marriage. I am very grateful to Ms. Moir for drawing her article to my attention before 
it reached Australian libraries. 
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dotal pact with Sempronius Gracchus. By the time of her death ca. 162 
B.c., she had paid the same sum — half of the agreed total— to each son- 
in-law.** If, as Mommsen argued, the younger Cornelia was married ca. 
165 B.c., it would not be remarkable that half the dowry was still out- 
standing. A marriage date of 178-76 B.c. makes it more surprising. If 
both daughters were married by 181 s.c. — and the elder Cornelia cer- 
tainly-was — the delay is extraordinary. It is also noteworthy that the two 
husbands expected to be paid at the same time, and under the same 
conditions, although they were married at different times. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the original compact stipulated 
that half of the dowry should be paid, not in any fixed number of years, 
but on the death of Aemilia the elder, whenever that might take place.” 
If the original agreement with Nasica Corculum had been concluded by 
Scipio Africanus, the condition might well have been laid down by him. 
It represents, in effect, the guarantee that a sum of money — fifty talents 
in all — should be held by Aemilia for her lifelong use, then passed on to 
her daughters, or, strictly speaking, for her daughters. If the sum were 
not so great, I would suspect it of being Aemilia's own dowry, but if her 
brother left only sixty talents, 6 even after his lucrative military cam- 
paigns, it is highly improbable that Aemilia, married at a time when 
fortunes were generally less, should have had such a large portion.“ 
The sum represents, instead, a rather involved form of mother-daugh- 
ter succession. 


From Manus Mariti to Merry Widowhood? 


Itis generally conceded that Roman matrons of the early Republic 
tended to be in manu mariti (ox soceri): the Twelve Tables rules of in- 
testate succession presuppose that women normally changed status on 
marriage. It is also a commonplace that it had by the early imperial 
period become usual for women to retain their former status and family 
membership after marriage, though the question of just when this 


4132.13.3. 

45 Vid. also Walbank (note 27 above) 507 0n’31.27.5. 

*631.28.3; Plut. Aem. P. 39.5. l 

‘7 Especially in view of the death of her father at Cannae 216 s.c., a time of eco- 
nomic hardship at Rome (Polyb. 3.107-17); Liv. 22.38-50; Hor. Carm. 1.12.38; and see 
Kleine Pauly (1964) entry no. 23, col. 93. 
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change became general continues to be debated.** The development 
tends to be associated with the greater independence displayed by the 
women of the very late Republic and early Empire in financial affairs 
and the decline of tutela mulierum perpetua.” 

It is, therefore, notable that in his account of the family fortunes 
of the Aemilii Paulli and the Cornelii Scipiones, Polybius apparently 
assumes that both generations of women were zn manu mariti. Witness 
his statement that tbe elder Aemilia had shared in her husband's 
wealth,9? and her succession to his estate — suggestive, if not conclusive. 
Aemilianus' sisters, the younger Aemiliae, both lived after marriage in 
the homes of their fathers-in-law.?! Polybius’ insistence that the younger 
Aemiliae had no claim at law on their mother's estate?* implies that they 
had passed formally into a different family grouping on marriage. 

It is difficult to reconstruct the practical effects, for the wife, of 
being in manu mariti. Cato (maior)s complaint about wifely indepen- 
dence — preserved for its philological interest from his speech in support 
of the l. Voconia 169-68 n.c.55 —suggests that women could lend money 
at will and become their husbands' creditors. This presumably refers to 
wives not 2n manu mariti, but it does raise the possibility that even the 
“merged” matrimonial regime was less one-sided than the bare legal 
rules suggest. 

It is evident that, once her husband's death rendered her su zurzs, 
a woman owned property, made wills, and created obligations. The 
great difference between Aemilia, wife of Scipio Africanus maior, and 
Terentia, wife of Cicero, was Aemilia's widowed status. Perhaps a sec- 
ond century B.c. noble matron had to wait until her husband died be- 
fore achieving the independence that a late Republican matron gained 
on the death of her father. In neither period does the tutor seem to have 
presented any effective bar to the woman's activities. 


38See, e.g., Pomeroy (note 2 above) 222; Watson (note 9 above) 25; Corbett, The 
Roman Law of Marriage (1930) 90-91; Crook (note 2 above, 1967) 103-4. 

*3 Although, as Crook (note 2 above, 1967) 103-4 points out, the trend does not 
necessarily imply greater female independence. Cf. F. Schulz, Classical Roman Law 
(Oxford 1951) par. 200. 

5931,26.2, where the reference to her oUoía neyaAn and her splendid equipage is 
soon followed by the explanation äte cuvnkpakuiav TO Biw Kal TH tüxn TH EKiniwvoc, 

91 E.g., Pol. 31.26; Val. Max. 4.4.8; Plut. dem. 5; Cato mai. 24. 

>... GnédwKe taiq GSeAdhaic, Ae o05£v aütaiq npoofik«e xarà TOUc vopouC 
` (31.28.8). 

** By Aulus Gellius NA 17.6, on servus recepticius. Cato's speech survived for sev- 
eral centuries— Liv. per. 41. 
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If the women of the earlier period were not as actively engaged 
during marriage in property and financial dealings,** they might have 
leaned more on the advice of male relations when they became suz furis 
as widows in later life. Much would presumably depend on the standing 
and character of the woman in question, and perhaps on her age. Cato 
maior allegedly told his son that it was the act of a widow to live off 
income without improving capital.°> His moral, that a man should aim 
at increasing (preferably doubling) his patrimony, was probably eccen- 
tric in his own day and class, but the example of the widow who ran 
down her inheritance might have represented a contemporary notion of 
characteristic female behavior. 

The information we have is limited. It tells us, in effect, that 
Aemilia (maior) chose her own means of displaying her wealth and of 
disposing of it by testament, in addition to observing her duty to her 
daughters in accordance with custom and their father’s wishes. She 
acted, in short, much as a man of her station might have done, in incur- 
ring, honoring, or passing on by testament fairly routine obligations — 
inadequate material on which to base any generalizations about the op- 
eration of tutela mulierum at the time. She does not seem in practice to 
have had any difficulty in doing exactly as she wished with her fortune, 
but then her age and distinction might well have placed her in a special 
category, while her financial dispositions were so conventional that they 
could scarcely have aroused the opposition of the most conservative tu- 
tor. It would have been more suggestive:if she had left her fortune to a 
handsome gladiator. As it is, her example is fairly neutral. 


Dowry and Daughters’ Inheritance 


Aemilianus’ subsequent discharge of the honorable debt inherited 
from Aemilia appears in a new light in view of the fact that at least one 


54 As their later equivalents, that is. Cicero's wife, Terentia, owned woodlands 
(Att. 2.4.5), a source of quick profit, and rented pasturage (Att. 2.15.4). She sold a 
vicus during Cicero’s exile, and against his advice (Fam. 14.1.5). Pliny’s mother-in-law, 
Pompeia Celerina, owned profitable estates in various districts (Plin. Ep. 1.4.1; 6.10.1) 
and appears to have had complete control over them. 

55plut. Cat. mai. 21.8: mpotpénwv Sé tov uióv éni tata nov OUK 
Avöpög, AAAA xrpag yuvaikóq siva 16 pedoai TI ràv Ürtapxóvtav. £keivo 5° jon opo- 
Spdtepov tol Károvoc, óu Paupaotov Gvdpa kal Beiov eineiv EröAunoe npóq oóEav, 
Sg anoAsinei mMAEov Ev toic Adyoic 6 Npoosenkev ob NapéAaBev. Plutarch felt this was 
going too far, whether because of the vulgarity of the notion or the blasphemy of the 
expression is not clear. 
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marriage had preceded the final payment of the dowry by some twenty 
years. Intent on highlighting Scipio’s generosity, Polybius spells out for 
the reader the usual Roman method of payment, whereby rà éninAa®® 
were handed over within ten months of the marriage, but the monetary 
portion of the dowry was paid in three annual installments: 


Kata 68 tole 'Popgaíov vououc, óé£ov EV tptoív Eteolv anodovvat ta 
npooooriAóueva Xpnpata THe Hepvije tate yuvalfi, mpodobEvtwv 
npotov tov EnimAwv sic éka pfvac kata TO map Exeivoic EBoc. 
(31.27.5) 


Interestingly, this statement of contemporary Roman custom ac- 
cords with evidence for much later practice. Cicero’s payment of Tul- 
lia’s dowry to Dolabella (49-47 s.c.) was made in three annual install- 
ments, and Ulpian laid down the rule in the second century a.n. that in 
case of divorce, dotal moneys should be repaid in two or three annual 
installments, while real property should be handed over immediately, 
unless some other method had been stipulated.?” 

It is true, then, that it was probably usual to pay the cash constitu- 
ent of dowry in annual sections, but there was always the possibility of 
making a separate arrangement — even Ulpian's rule merely set an out- 
side limit on repayment, and the conditions were neither uniform nor 
binding. Rather like wills, dowry agreement might follow common pat- 
terns, but there was a great deal of room for individual variation. This 
particular dowry payment represents an eccentric variation in the time 
which elapsed between the earlier payment or payments, certainly the 
result of a prior agreement. The "rule" was thus the merest guiding 
principle, quite without legal force, and its invocation by Polybius is 
misleading in its specific implications. 

Polybius exploited the dramatic potential of the situation. He de- 
picts Tib. Sempronius Gracchus and Scipio Nasica Corculum arriving 
simultaneously at Aemilianus’ banker's to collect an initial payment, 
only to be presented with the full amount owing. Unable to believe that 
the banker was acting on instruction, they then sought out Aemilianus. 
Even when Aemilianus himself assured them that there had been no 
error and that this was his particular wish, they insisted that he should 
exercise his right to make use of the sum for as long as possible; but 


*6 In papyri, this usually signifies such personal items as clothing and jewelry. It 
may here be Polybius' rendering of the Roman distinction between money and res man- 
cipi, a category which could include real property and slaves, and might be considerable. 

97E.g., Att. 11.25.53, 11.23.3; Ulpian Ta. 6.8. 
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Scipio Aemilianus stood firm in his determination to show exceptional 
liberality to his friends and relations.°® 

The incident makes for good reading, but probably does not rep- 
resent events quite as they occurred. Whatever had been decided by 
Scipio Africanus maior or his widow at the time of betrothal, it is more 
than likely that after Aemilia’s death, Aemilianus, as heir to her estate 
and her debt (of the remaining portion of the dowry) and executor of 
her wishes, should have consulted his relations by marriage as to the 
details of payment. It seems plausible enough that Aemilianus, Corcu- 
lum, and Gracchus did conduct a session much as Polybius describes, 
_ with each side politely insisting on the other’s advantage, before settling 
on the final arrangement, which was in the immediate material interest 
of the husbands but gave the advantage to Aemilianus in terms of repu- 
tation and the general obligation thus imposed on Corculum and Grac- 
chus within the finely balanced scheme of officium/benefictum which 
governed Roman patronage.?? | 

I question the setting of the negotiation. It would have been churl- 
ish of Aemilianus to allow the two men to visit the banker under such a 
misapprehension. If the arrangement was as extraordinary as Polybius 
suggests, Aemilianus must have realized the embarrassment it would 
cause. Far more likely is the expected sequence: consultation and agree- 
ment, followed by collection on the appointed day. It is easy to see how 
this could quickly have been converted in gossip to the more colorful 
picture which Polybius might have passed on in good faith, or seen asa 
legitimate artistic presentation of the events, of a piece with a general's 
reconstructed speech before battle. l 

I cannot, however, accept that his repetitive stress on law and cus- 
tom was disingenuous.*? It has been put to me?! that it might at least 
have been conventional to pay out dowry in three installments whenever 
it fell due, but the unconventional character of this dowry argues a spe- 
cific prior arrangement. The greatest oddity would have beer the fail- 


31.27.13; 

3? And compare Walbank (note 27 above) 509: “The two men had no reason for 
embarrassment about their behaviour— on the contrary, they had resisted Scipio's ges- 
ture, which given the nature of Roman aristocratic tradition was calculated to place 
them at a disadvantage.” See also R. P. Sallers, Personal Patronage under the Early 
Empire (Cambridge 1982) 15-21, and J. Hellegouarc'h, Le vocabulaire latin des rela- 
tions et des partis politiques sous la République (Paris 1963) 152-63. 

6031.27.8 virtually repeats 27.5 to drive the point home; and compare 27.13, 
quoted above. = 

6! In a private communication from Mr. M. Crawford. 
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ments to the women (... ov ... AMNodoUval TA TTIPOOOPEIAONEVA 
xpńuata THs eepvris taic yuvačí . . .). Scipio gave his banker instruc- 
tions to pay the whole amount due to each woman at the end of ten 
months (... OuvéTate 1@ Tpanelim ... éxarépa noiujoao8at tv 
Avranddooıv ...).. | 

Only twice, then, are the husbands spoken of as the recipients: in 
the matter of Aemilia's actual payment to them and; a little beyond the 
passage I have quoted, in the account of the visits by the two men to the 
banker to collect the cash. In other words, when Polybius describes the 
actual transaction, the men are termed the recipients— as they are, 
physically— but in discussing the arrangement in general terms, he 
speaks of the money as due the two women. It would be straining the 
Greek to insist that the dative carries the sense of "for" or "on behalf of" 
in each instance, in the absence of a preposition: ártoóoGvat with the 
dative, ÖWOELV with the dative, StaAveElv with the dative, and nomoa- 
o8aı trjv Artödocıv (equivalent to Avrannoöwoaodaı) with the dative, 
would all be read as meaning "to" in any other context. It is only the 
disturbing fact that the money is, as we learn, paid to men and the legal 
point that dowry under Roman law was the property of the husband (or 
his father)9* for the duration of the marriage which could make us want 
to force some other meaning from these common enough constructions. 

It is moot whether Polybius understood the fact of the Roman hus- 
band's legal status as owner. In Greek states, the dowry was generally 
deemed the wife's property and he may unthinkingly have assumed 
that it was the same at Rome. Alternatively, his own language might 
have been a reflection of that employed by his Roman acquaintance in 
normal conversation. Aemilia, like Africanus before her, saw her settle- 
ment as going to the daughters, just as Aemilianus later saw himself as 
enriching his sisters by passing on Papiria’s possessions to them. That 
the husband received the dowries and the fathers-in-Jaw became the le- 
gal owners of Papiria's estate? is secondary to the commonsense as- 
sumption that in all cases the women were the beneficiaries. 


64 See, e.g., Gai, 2.63. 

$5 E.g., Demos. Onet. 1.12, but A. R. W. Harrison, The Law of Athens vol. 1 
(Oxford 1968) 52-54, discusses the finer points of this; and see D. M. Schaps, Economic 
Rights of Women in Ancient Greece (Edinburgh 1979) 20, 68, 88. 

66 Both Aemiliae lived in the same home as their fathers-in-law and were almost 
certainly in manu soceri. See below on these households. This meant that the women 
themselves, like their husbands, were unable stricto ture to own personal property. 
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The status at law of a dowry was straightforward: it belonged from 
the moment of its receipt to the husband (or his paterfamilias), who had 
full power to use, improve, alienate, or lend it—in short, domznzum. 
His ownership was subject to only one condition, but that one highly 
significant — its return.°’ From at least 230 ».c.,°® an action (actio rei 
uxoriae) lay to the woman and her father for the whole or partial recov- 
ery of the dowry in case of divorce, even where no such condition had 
been attached to the original agreement to pay.” It was, however, cus- 
tomary to agree to certain conditions on both sides. These were proba- 
bly of a fairly standard type, conforming to notions of what was due, 
much as wills tended to be. Our limited knowledge of praetorian deci- 
sions in cases de re uxoria suggests that the courts followed conventional 
wisdom in determining what constituted appropriate grounds for re- 
ducing the amount of dowry due the divorced/divorcing wife — mainte- 
nance of children, or penalties for marital offence, for example.’ The 
praetorian policy presumably reflected the principles embodied in 
pacta dotalia, but few such pacts survive,’! and none at all from this 
early period, so this speculation cannot be substantiated. 

Whatever the legal details of constitution and restitution, the 
point is that dos was, in essence, recoverable, which would have put 
some check on its reckless dissipation, for the husband or his heirs could 
be obliged to repay it (or its cash value) virtually at any time. Other, 
socially imposed checks might also have operated: good relations be- 
tween the families of husband and wife might be eroded by conspicuous 


6 Or the return of its monetary value. See Schulz (note 49 above) 122-24 for a 
summary of the classical law, and Watson (note 9 above) ch. 7 for an investigation of 
earlier practice. 

68].e., the case of Sp. Carvilius Ruga— NA 4.3.2, 17.21.44. On the significance 
of the case, see especially A. Watson, “The Divorce of Carvilius Ruga," RHD 33 (1965) 
38-50. 

€ Though it seems to have been the custom, at least from the late third century 
B.C., to make arrangements ( pacta dotalia) about the amount and payment of dowry to 
the intended husband. Probably conditions of return were also included; they were a 
feature of later pacts. 

"See Ulpian Tit. 6.9-10; Vat. Frag. 120. 

That is, from Italy. Pacta are cited in later, imperial compilations of the law to 
illustrate earlier interpretation: not only does this mean the preservation is very slight, 
and partial, but it tends to emphasize the more contentious — and, therefore, presum- 
ably, less conventional— conditions. Marriage contracts from Roman Egypt are more 
numerous, but since these seem to follow the same general form from Ptolemaic to 
Severan times, they might not have reflected contemporary Italian practice, and it was 
surely this which determined the direction of Roman Republican law. 
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abuse of the dowry. The real component, at least, was distinguishable 
from that of the husband. It would not, therefore, be surprising if peo- 
ple continued to speak of "Aemilia's houses” or “Cornelia’s farm" in 
spite of the fact that the property was not legally the woman's for the 
duration of the marriage. 

The provenance of dowry is necessarily an equivocal thing; precise 
legal definition could not eliminate this duality, any more than conven- 
tio in manum and the practice of calling her father-in-law pater? 
caused a woman to disregard her ties with her natural parents. More 
than a century later, Cicero, fearing confiscation, spoke of the arrange- 
ments he was making to safeguard his own and “Terentia’s” slaves, ’* by 
which he probably meant her dotal slaves, since he would have had no 
power to make such arrangements on her behalf.” It was many centu- 
ries more before the voice of authority would characterize the husband’s 
ownership as a legal quibble (legum subtilitas),? but it could be that 
sermo quotidianus had always expressed that view, casually and un- 
thinkingly. At the banker’s or before a praetor a man might, quite 
properly, designate “his” the property he elsewhere termed “my wife's." 

On the death of a woman's husband the dowry reverted to her.’® 
When Aemilius Paullus (Macedonicus) died in 160 s.c., his heirs were 
the two sons whom he had given up for adoption after his second mar- 
riage. From an estate worth more than sixty talents (HS. 1,440,000), the 
sons had to repay his second wife's dowry of twenty-five talents (HS. 
600,000).7? Polybius tells us that they were compelled to sell off furni- 
ture, slaves, and land to meet the debt." When Q. Aelius Tubero died, 


7? Consider the example Pliny (the elder) gives of Q. Metellus Macedonicus, with 
his six children: XJ nepotes reliquit, nurus vero generosque et omnes qui se patris appel- 
latione salutarent X XVII (NH V11.13 (59)). 

?5 Tuts ita promissum est — Fam. 14.4.4.3. 

On this, see my paper, “Family Finances: Tullia and Terentia," Antichthon 18 
(1984) 78-101. 

® In Justinian's name in 529 a.p., in relation to the priority of the wife's claim on a 
deceased husband's estate: cum eaedem res (= res uxoriae) ... et ab initio uxoris 
fuerant et naturaliter in.etus permanserunt dominio. non enim quod legum subtilitate 
transitus earum in mariti patrimonium videtur fieri. ideo rei veritas deleta vel confusa est 
(Dig. 5.12.30 pr.). 

’6 That is, assuming the prior decease of her father-in-law. We are not told 
whether Cato Licinianus’ widow, Aemilia, continued to live in her father-in-law's home 
with her son after het husband's death, for the elderly father survived him (Cic. Tusc. 
3.70). She might well have remained there with her young son, presumably still in manu 
soceri. 

718.35.6. 

7818.35, 31.26. 
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his widow Aemilia was reimbursed for the great silver bow] (one of the 
spoils of her father’s victory in Macedon) that she had brought to his 
family. According to Valerius Maximus, they sold part of his small farm 
to do so.’ This return of dowry seems to mark the change in legal status 
to that of a widow suz turis. 

The two sisters Aemiliae, though excluded from their father’s will, 
benefited on the death of their mother Papiria in 159-58 B.c. Scipio 
Aemilianus was named as her sole heir, but he passed on the whole in- 
heritance to his sisters. This included the famous equipage he had given 
his mother in 162 s.c. Polybius’ familiar insistence on the fact that the 
women had no legal claim to the property®® is again designed to high- 
light Scipio Aemilianus’ generosity. 

The emphasis seems rather labored in this instance. He is presum- 
ably referring to their status as married women, connected more closely 
stricto ture with their families by marriage than with their natural rela- 
tions. Yet the adopted Scipio had no more right than his sisters to suc- 
ceed to Papiria by the laws of intestate succession. Her divorce would in 
any case have rendered Papiria a cognate of her own children, even if 
they had all been still in Paullus’ potestas and become su? zurzs on his 
death. The right of intestate succession between mother and child was 
based solely on her being in manu mariti (or socerz).?! Papiria must 
have instituted Aemilianus sole heir, for he did not consult Fabius about 
making over the inheritance to his sisters, the two Aemiliae. 

We have seen that both sisters were very likely zn manu at the time 
of Scipio’s gift. Boyer argues that the donation signifies the women’s 
independent status,9? but it seems to me to be another instance of Polyb- 
ius’ language reflecting everyday observation rather than legal preci- 
sion. Aemilianus saw himself as bestowing the equipage, which his sis- 
ters would certainly use themselves on the appropriate occasions, with 
the rest of his mother’s property, on the women, even though they would 
not be classified at law as owners. In Cicero’s day, all property belong- 


7 Val. Max. 4.4.9. 

8031.28.8, quoted above, note 52. 

81 Just. Inst. 3.3: lex duodecim tabularum ita stricto ture utebatur et praeponebat 
masculorum progeniem et eos, qui per femini sexus necessitudinem sibi iunguntur, adeo 
expellebat, ut ne quidem inter matrem et filium filiamve ultro citroque hereditatis ca- 
piendae tus daret.... 

Coll. 16.2 (vid. also Inst. 3.1.2 ff.): Gaius Institutionum libro HI legitimas sic 
ordinat successiones: 1, Intestatorum hereditates lege duodecim tabularum primum ad 
suos heredes pertinent. 2. Sut autem heredes existimantur liberi qui in potestate morien- 
tis fuerunt, veluti filius filiave, nepos neptisve ex filio. See also Gai. 3.3 (= Coll. 16.2.3). 

82 Boyer (note 20 above) 181. 
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ing to a wife zn manu was counted as dos® and therefore subject to the 
same rules of return on divorce or the death of the husband. We cannot 
determine whether this rule was law by the second century B.c., but it 
would seem that the Aemilia who regained the cash equivalent of her 
dotal silver on her husband’s death also took with her her maternal por- 
tion and the half-share of her paternal aunt’s equipage, which her 
brother had bestowed on her after marriage. Unlike the dowry deter- 
mined by a prior compact, these objects were probably given directly to 
the women, and only a legal pedant would have thought to specify that 
they were given to the husband or father-in-law. 

If the stress on the daughters’ lack of any claim on the estate 1s 
specious, the insistence on Aemilianus’ spontaneous generosity must 
again be questioned. It is conceivable that Papiria had entrusted her 
son with the task of passing on her estate, which included his gift, to her 
daughters. This possibility raises the whole question of how female in- 
heritance is to be viewed and which dispositions are to be included un- 
der that heading. 

The Roman rules of intestate succession, as we have seen, made no 
distinction between the children of a deceased pater on grounds of sex 
or order of birth.°* Yet the dispositions of Aemilia (the elder), her 
brother L. Aemilius Paullus, and Papiria reveal a general bias in favor 
of males. Scipio Aemilianus seems to have received more from his adop- 
tive grandmother than the fifty talents due his aunts; Papiria left her 
whole estate to him; Aemilius Paullus left his whole estate to his two 
sons. Aemilianus’ actions, however, demonstrate the presumption that 
men would look to the interests of their female relations. The question 
of differential male/female inheritance is complicated by such “execu- 
tive” brotherly behavior and by dowry. Married daughters might have 
been left less in general than sons because they had already taken part of 
their patrimony with them on marriage and were subsequently in the 
line of succession of a new family. Or the bias might reflect the practical 
requirements of senatorial males at a time when the expenses of the cur- 
sus were increasing. 

If some: of Scipio Aemilianus magnanimous actions are instead 
viewed as modes of female succession in which his role was that of re- 
sponsible mediator rather than donor, the emphasis shifts. In passing 


55Cic. Top. 4.23. 
% All inherited equally if they were zn patria potestate at the time of his death. 
Just. Inst. 2.3.5; Paul Sent. 4.8.20. 
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on the “dowry” payments to his adoptive aunts, he was, in effect, hand- 
ing over their maternal inheritance. The similarity of his “gift” to his 
sisters is apparent, for he might have been carrying out his mother’s 
express wishes. The distribution of wealth between the sexes in a given 
generation appears less weighted, if seen in this light. 

Boyer calculates the extent of the wealth of the Corneliae from the 
size of their dowries.® The widow of Cato Licinianus might have bene- 
fited from Cato censor’s devotion to profit, as well as from her brother's 
"generosity." By the time of his death in 149 8.c., she and her sister had 
recovered their original dowries and had each a share of their aunt’s 
valuable religious equipment and their mother’s estate. They had at- 
tained a position akin to their aunt's former standing: daughters, wid- 
ows, nieces, and sisters of the most distinguished men in Rome, they 
were subject only to their tutores and their own taste in the use of their 
wealth. 

Thus could daughters succeed — eventually — to substantial, if un- 
equal, portions of their parents' fortunes by dowry, gift, or inheritance. 
The occasionally indirect character of the transmission is curious, 
though it has parallels in other cultures.?® Pomeroy*? has proposed eva- 
sion of the /. Voconia as a possible explanation. The law, passed in 169- 
68 B.c., forbade members of the top census group to institute women 
heirs®® and could have encouraged the use of fideicommissum®? as an 
easier means of passing on a whole estate. Yet this is not a wholly satisfy- 
ing explanation, for legatum partitionis hereditatis, whereby daughters 
could share equally with a male heir, would have served as well. And the 
arrangement made by Scipio Africanus before his death in 182 s.c. for 
the subsequent payment of his daughters’ dowries cannot have been in- 
fluenced by the later law. 

It might have been deemed appropriate for men to handle the 
necessary transfers of property for the benefit of their female relations. 


85 Boyer (note 20 above) 176, n. 16. 

86See esp. J. R. Goody and S. J. Tambiah, Bridewealth and Dowry (Cam- 
bridge 1975), and J. R. Goody, "Marriage Prestations, Inheritance and Descent in Pre- 
Industrial Societies," Journal of Comparative Studies 1 (1970) 37-54. 

37 Pomeroy (note 2 above) 223. 

88 They were still eligible for legacies of up to one-quarter of the estate, Gai. 2.226, 
274, and see also Cic. Rep. 3.10; Gai. 1.130, 5.114; Ulpian 10.15; NA 1.12; Cic. Verr. 
2.1, 41-45. . 

8? See earlier discussion and note 37. Cic. de fin. 2.17 (54-55) has an example of a 
rascal who broke such an agreement. 
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Even this cannot have been general, for Scipio Africanus apparently en- 
joined his widow (and heir) to pass on enormous dowries to their daugh- 
ters, and she was able to execute his wish by concluding a compact 
which her heir in his turn was obliged to honor after her death. Aemi- 
lia’s age might have been an important factor in the assignment of such 
a responsibility, or the fact that widowhood would render her su? zurzs. 
Her daughters, like the Aemiliae, were matrons zn manu at the time of 
their mothers' deaths. 

We have, after all, established that a woman could benefit directly 
in certain areas and exercise independence. She received her dowry on - 
the dissolution of her marriage by death (of the husband) or divorce; she 
could apparently receive substantial assets (Aemilia's equipage, half of 
Papiria's estate) by gift or in cure cessio hereditatis, even when she was 
not su? zuris. There was no limitation on her succession to the estate of a 
relation who died intestate, save that agnatic relationship was not inter- 
preted as generously in the case of women.?! She could also receive a 
substantial legacy, within the requirements of the l. Voconia. 


Conclusion 


In the past, it was common to point to the Roman woman as a 
paradigm of oppression. That this view was perfectly upheld by a bare 
reading of the law and quite contradicted by literary and documentary 
evidence is a salutary reminder of the dangers of taking unadorned legal 
formulae as descriptions of practice. The rules governing the transmis- 
sion of property within families tend to be embedded in generally recog- 
nized conventions as much as in formal law. 


9? As the Aemiliae had done from their brother. 

~ The Twelve Tables provision that the estate of anyone who died intestate with- 
out a suus heres should go to the nearest agnate was interpreted to mean only consan- 
guineae in the case of women: that is, paternal uncles or fraternal nephews were eligible 
but fraternal aunts were not. This rule was, according to Paul, based on a literal inter- 
pretation of the expression proximus agnatus, which had been used in the Twelve Ta- 
bles. Pauli Sent. 4.8.20. The original rule is quoted by Ulpian ( Reg. 26.1), but Gaius 
3.23 has it that the discrimination was a feature of the Twelve Tables from the outset. B. 
Kübler (note 2 above) has the most useful discussion of this, although some highly imagi- 
native articles on the subject appeared between 1921 and 1931, to support a theoretical 
model of the primitive Indo-European family: 
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Divorce, marriage, and adoption extinguished the formal ties of 
relationship (agnatio) which were the basis of the Roman system of in- 
heritance and tutela. The instances related by Polybius (31.26-28) — 
like those which can be culled from later sources — demonstrate that 
technical change made little difference to the Roman conception of the 
obligations imposed by “blood” relationship (cognatio).”” Scipio Aemi- 
lianus’ mother merited distinction notwithstanding her divorce from his 
father and his own adoption; Aemilius Paullus favored his surviving 
sons as a matter of course, regardless of their adoption; while Papiria 
left her estate to her son rather than any other friend or relation. Tib. 
Sempronius Gracchus and Scipio Nasica Corculum, husbands of the 
Corneliae, showed a concern for Scipio Aemilianus’ interests based on 
their connection by marriage. That is, marriage and even adoption 
tended to extend the ties of kinship rather than to divert them, as a bare 
reading of the law might suggest. 

The study of Roman women and property ought ideally to com- 
prise a combination of evidence and should be viewed against the back- 
ground of more general changes in views of property, the family, and 
marriage. Cicero provides the earliest evidence for the obligatory return 
of the dowry of a widow or divorcee even if she had been zn manu 
maritz, yet Polybius’ account makes it clear that the practice was normal 
by the mid-second century B.c. Indeed, the implication of Polybius’ ac- 
count is that convention already made it the preferred charge on a de- 
ceased man’s estate which later law would proclaim it.” 

Many important questions remain unanswered: when and why did 
it become more usual for women to retain their former civil status” af- 
ter marriage? Given that both forms remained in use, it would be very 
interesting to know the basis on which the choice was made and who 
made it in each family. Was it common in this period for women to have 
an “agnatic” tutor, and, if so, did this represent an effective limitation 
on their financial activities? Was some differential between the inheri- 
tance of sons and daughters the rule? Was dowry viewed as part of a 
woman’s inheritance on long loan to the husband, or did most husbands 
treat is as their own? 


?* On the distinction, see Gai. 3.21, but note on 3.27 the praetor's qualified recog- 
nition of the "blood" relationship in matters of succession, which reveals the common- 
sense acknowledgment. 

33 Cf, Just. Inst. 4.6.28-29. 

“That is to say, zn patria potestate or sud turis, rather than passing în manum 
mariti. 
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Not all the findings are so inconclusive. It is evident, for example, 
from its casual mention that it was usual for women of the propertied 
classes to make wills. The general expectation that a mother should re- 
gard her children as her proper beneficiaries is likewise established, 
whatever her legal relation to them by the rules of agnatzo. Most inter- 
estingly, we find that the wishes of a propertied widow as to the disposi- 
tion of her estate after death were honored as those of an authoritative 
and rational person. Livy's rhetorical categorization of the Roman 
woman as perpetually subject to male authority?? is not supported by 
Polybius' narrative, where men are represented as agents rather than 
determinants of female property transmission. Within the framework of 
apparently restrictive institutions such as patria potestas, manus 
mariti, and tutela perpetua, there was scope for autonomous, if conven- 
tional action, particularly for a widow with the advantages of age and 
station. 
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DEATHS IN THE PAN-HELLENIC GAMES 
II: ALL COMBATIVE SPORTS* 


This paper examines the other known fatalities in all combative 
events at the pan-Hellenic games, as our earlier article studied the death 
and posthumous victory of Arrachion and Creugas.! Again, we recon- 
struct the fatal move and give the most probable medical cause of 


*This paper was revised and added historical-medical material gathered under 
our grant from NIH in 1981-82, LM 03699, to translate and analyze Philos. Gymn., 
Oribasius Col. Med. VI. A preliminary trip gathering research material, especially from 
older journals, at the University of Michigan libraries, was funded by a Penrose Fund 
grant from the American Philosophical Society in 1978. 
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death. Ofknown fatal injuries, leaving aside sudden collapses for future 
study, we have one in wrestling, three in boxing besides Creugas, and 
none in pancratium except for Arrachion and a peculiar anecdote in 
Philo. We shall deal with that last. From these known incidents, we can 
speak with near-certainty of the nomoz, the unwritten rules and tradi- 
tions governing Hellenic combative events, and correct a few scholarly 
errors on them. First, fatally injuring an opponent did not automati- 
cally cost the athlete his victory, as some scholars have asserted. Second, 
the rules of Greek boxing allowed only blows to the head and neck, for- 
bidding all body blows as are blows “below the belt” in modern boxing. 

Every known fatality (except Creugas’ death) occurred at Olym- 
pia, oddly. We know athletes exerted themselves more there than in 
other games, since it was the supreme Hellenic contest, so more fights 
“to the death" may have occurred.” It is equally likely, however, that 
these were more famous incidents, and so were preserved for us, but 
fatalities at minor games were not (see Philo, below). 

The wrestling fatality occurred in the fifth century B.c., in Tele- 
machus of Pharsalus’ victory over an unnamed “Tyrrhenian,” recorded 
on the base of a statue of Telemachus dedicated, and found, at Delphi. 
There are lacunae in all four lines, but only two are really uncertain. 
Each has two main restorations. The fragmented statue itself is part of a 
group dedicated in the later fourth century (338-332 s.c.) by Daochus, 
son of Sisyphus. He commemorated the important figures in his aristo- 


réalités," in Fondation Hardt: Entretiens sur l'Antiquité Classique XIV: L'Epigramme 
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Robinson (228-29), Robert (198-201). 
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cratic Thessalian family, especially Olympic victors: Hagias (his great- 
grandfather) and his brothers, Telemachus and Agelaus.? Hagias is 
hailed as “first of the land of Thessaly” to win an Olympic crown in 
pancratium; then his thirteen other victories in the Great Games (five at 
Nemea, three at Pythia, five at Isthmia) and his “unbeaten” champion- 
ship career are mentioned:* 


Npw@toc ‘OAupmia nayKpatiov, PapodAte, VIKÄLG, 
‘Ayia Akvoviou, yric and GecoaAiac, 

TTEVTAKIG Ev Neuéat, rpiq l'l6ta, nevtákic “lo@pot- 
Kai OWV oudsic nw otrjoe TPOTTALA xepóv. 


Next to his statue was Telemachus'. Homolle, the discoverer, published 
the inscription thus:? 


Kaya TOUdE ouddeAgole Elouv, àpiGuóv 6& TOV aütóv 
Naot tois aütroia £xo[ép]opat orepávov 

ViK@V pguouvonaAniv]- Tlupjonvov 5è Avöpa kpátictov 
Kreiva, £9éAovto[c EoU]- TnAéuaxoq dE övopa. 


And I was born a full brother of this man, and I carried off the same 
number of victory-wreaths in the same time-span (or: at the same Festi- 
vals?), winning in wrestling. But I killed a very powerful man of the Tyr- 
rhenians, as he was willing (to fight to the death). Telemachus is my 
name. 


*On Acnonius' sons, the family statue-group, and Daochus' motives, see the dis- 
coverer, Th. Homolle, “Ex-voto trouvés à Délphes. —33 Statues du Thessalien Daochos 
et de sa famille," BCH 21 (1897) 592-98, "Lysippe et l'ex-voto de Daochos," BCH 23 
(1899) 421-85; SIG I, 488-85; P. Foucart, "Démosthénes et les Hiéromnémons Thessa- 
liens," RPh 23 (1899) 105-11; E. M. Gardiner and K. K. Smith, "The Group Dedicated 
by Daochus at Delphi," AJA 19 (1909) 447-75; Ebert (137-45); Moretti (TAG 68-75), O 
no. 190, 192. Th. Homolle, "La date de l'ex voto des Thessaliens," BCH 22 (1898) 633, 
dates his discovery to 338-34 B.c.; SIG I, 484-85 to 337-35; Ebert (137) and Moretti 
(IAG 68) to 336-32. Harris (GAA 105) wrongly assumed from the first person used in 
Telemachus' epigram that the brothers set up their statues. 

*Homolle (BCH 23 [note 3 above]) 438-41; Ebert (137-42); Moretti (JAG 68-71) 
discuss the "alternate" version of the epigram, found at Pharsalia (/G 9.2.249), and the 
proposed restoration of it: [ne]Jvräkıg Ev Ne[u£at ... r]óoa Müßıa, «tÀ. (3), an error 
which would give Hagias five Nemean, Pythian and Isthmian crowns each. Homolle 
(BCH 23 at 456, n. 1), Moretti (AG 68) quotes Soph. Trach. 1102 as a close parallel and 
probable original for v. 4: KOUSEIG tponal &otrjoe tàv Euav xgepov. 

?*Homolle (BCH 21 [note 3 above] 593); cf. SIG I, 483-84, which includes the 
inscriber's error to0(0)6e (1), not given by Homolle. 

$Cf. the trans. in Ebert (142). On po(u)vortàÀrn and po(u)vortàAng (3), see LSJ, 
Moretti (JAG 50); but Frazer (IV, 15 and 34-35) is more correct that the nouns mean the 
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Rejecting Etruscan Tyrsenoz as entrants in the pan-Hellenic 
games, where every contestant must swear that he ts a freeborn Greek, 
son of free Greek parents and citizen of a Greek city,’ some scholars 
proposed Tfaplonv@v.°® Yet this is open to the same objection, for Tar- 
sus was not yet a Hellenized city in the fifth century.’ Actually, a non- 
Greek from Etruria or Tarsus could have competed at Olympia by then. 
As Finley and Pleket make clear, the fifth century Alexander of Mace- 
don and the third century official of Sidon, Diotimus, and the Roman 
Emperors and other officials crowned, had no trouble entering for the 
Olympics.!? The case for Tuponv@v is very strong, moreover. “Tyrrhe- 
nian" could have been an insulting term for all Western Greeks, includ- 
ing the dead opponent.!! He may have been Etruscan or Greek, but 
most probably was from one city: Caere, called by its Greek name, 
Agylla. It was at least partly a Greek city, with a Greek population. 
Caere-Agylla had a treasury at Delphi (Herodotus 1.167, Strabo 5.2.3) 
and mythic Hellenic founders, Pelasgians from Thessaly (Strabo).'? 


separate event of, or a competitor in, upright wrestling alone, not as part of pancratium 
or pentathlon. Ebert (143) discusses Homolle’s restoration of the lacuna in 4 (in BCH 21 
[note 3 above] 593). Ebert notes that ethelezn does not equal ouk apeipein, “to refuse to 
surrender, to resolve to fight on.” He cites Rudolph (15, 33, 65), Moretti (IAG 73-74) 
that boxing and pancratium, but never wrestling, ended in a knockout or surrender. 
Greek wrestling was decided by three clean throws; see also Finley and Pleket (38); Drees 
(80-81 and 172, n. 106), citing Philos. Gymn. 9, Sen. Ben. 5.3, who gave this as the 
Spartans' reason for entering only wrestling, of the three pan-Hellenic combative events. 
In it alone a Spartan need never surrender. On which statue was Telemachus', and origi- 
nally stood above this inscription, we are not competent to choose between the views of 
Homolle (BCH 21 at 598, BCH 23 at 426-41, 459-62), and Gardiner and Smith (note 3 
above) 450-51, 456-57, 459-62, 470-75, though the later arguments seem cogent. 

7On the Olympic oath, see Finley and Pleket (61-62); Drees (43, 43, 68 and 169, 
notes 1, 2, 23), citing Herodotus 5.22, Paus. 5.24.9, Philos. Gymn. 25. 

3 Moretti (LAG 71-72), discussed by Ebert (143). 

3Cf. Ebert (143), RE, and the other sources he cites on Tarsus. 

Finley and Pleket (58, 62), Drees (41), Herodotus 5.22. 

NH, A. Ormerod, Piracy in the Ancient World (Liverpool 1924) 127-30, 152-54, 
explains that Tyrrhenian in the fifth to third centuries B.C. meant "pirate" or "corsair" 
from every part of Italy, not just Etruria, including Latin-Italic tribesmen (e.g., Postu- 
mius in Diod. Sic..16.82) and Magna Graecia. Cf. notes 12-13. 

1250 J. Boardman, The Greeks Overseas: The Archaeology of Their Early Colo- 
nies and Trade (Harmondsworth [England] 1973?) 199; T. J. Dunbabin, The Western 
Greeks: The History of Sicily and South Italy from the Foundation of the Greek Colonies 
to 480 B.c. (Oxford 1948) 335; L. Banti, The Etruscan Cities and Their Culture, trans. 
E. Bizzarri (London 1973) 4; M. Pallottino, The Etruscans, rev. ed., trans. J. Cremona, 
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Modern scholars’ objection that Etruscans must have been barred from 
the Games as “barbarians” and as “pirates”!? is precisely answered by 
Strabo: that the Greeks honored Caere “for its manliness and justice, for 
it restrained from piracy, although very powerful,” 514 te avöpelav kai 
Sikaoouvnv: TWV t£ yàp Anotnpiwv anéoxeto, kainep óuvap£vn 
TIAeiotov (5.2.3). Telemachus’ family would naturally record the kill- 
ing of a Caeretan as a “Tyrrhenian’s” rather than a full-blooded fellow 
Greek's death. 

The other key lacuna is in line 4: not “he was willing (to fight to 
the death),” but “I killed him though I did not want that, unintention- 
ally, without meaning to” (Ebert's &8eAov TO [u&v OU] or Moretti’s TO 
[ve 5° 00]).'* Eberts seems less strained. This gives a more plausible 
sense, for wrestling was never — unlike boxing or pancratium — meant to 
be a "victory or death" contest. 

When and how was this Caeretan (?) “Etruscan” accidentally 
killed? The open dates for the brothers' simultaneous victories, Hagias 
in pancratium, Telemachus in wrestling, are Ol. 73-74 (488-484 B.c.) 
and 85-86 (440-436). The latter had been favored by Moretti!® and 
Knab,!? but Moretti rightly abandoned 440 as much too late for Hagias, 
whose grown son Daochus I was tetrarch of Thessaly in 431-404 s.c. Ol. 


ed. D. Ridgway (Bloomington 1975) 90. The "Pelasgian" foundation of Agylla-Caere 


was mythical, but was precisely what a competitor from Caere, like Telemachus' oppo- 
nent, needed to enter Olympia in good faith. The treasury at Delphi and the Games 
Caere instituted to atone for murdering the Phocaeans, on orders of Delphi, were two 
more "proofs" it was a Greek polis at this time:  6& l'lu6ín opéac ékéAeuos noiés tà kai 
viv oi AyuAAaioı étt értreAéouot ... kai yàp EvayiZouoi oot ueyáAoq kai áyóva ... 
émotdot (Herodotus 1.167). Paus. 5.12.5 calls a gold throne from Arimnestus, "king of 
the Tyrrhenians," the very first offering from a barbarian placed in the pronaos of Zeus 
at Olympia, among (other?) Olympic victor-offerings. This leaves open the possibility 
that Arimnestus was a "barbarian, Tyrrhenian" Olympic victor. We know of him from 
no other source. Arimnestus is a good Greek name (see RE), but may be hellenized for 
Arimna, whom Pallottino (above) 93 accepts as a historical person. 

BEbert (143); Moretti (JAG 71). Both cite Ormerod (note 11 above) 127-30, but 
he supports our view, as note 11 shows. 

V Ebert (142, discussed 143-44); Moretti (L4G 71, discussed 72-74) and by Ebert 
(143-44), who justifies his own restoration, u£v OU, the uév "konfirmativ." See note 6 
on why they are right that willingness to fight "to the death" simply does not fit Greek 
wrestling. 

15 Moretti (IAG 70-71), citing P. Oxy. 222, the Olympic victor-list for Ol. 75-78, 
81-83 (480-68, 456-48 B.C.), and Paus. 6.9.3 for Ol. 84 (444). 

R. Knab, Die Periodoniken (Diss. Giessen 1934) 27-28. 
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74 (484 s.c.) is early enough for the brothers’ victories in young 
manhood.'” | 

Since Telemachus won upright wrestling, where the object was to 
throw the opponent’s body (knees or above) to the ground three times, '® 
this "very powerful Etruscan" heavyweight probably broke his neck 
when thrown by Telemachus, or was suddenly wrenched by an immobi- 
lizing grip and instantaneous twist. The grip would not have been the 
“ladder,” klimax or klimakzsmos, that killed Arrachion, for choke-holds 
were not useful in Greek wrestling, only pancratium, but the cause of 
death was probably the same. He fractured the cervical vertebrae, the 
dens of the axis bone in particular.!? A throw onto any area except the 
neck would not be fatal on the soft sand of the "dug-up" .wrestling 
area (skamma).?? A broken neck, severing the vertebrae, undoubtedly 


" Moretti (O no. 190, 192); cf. SIG 1 (483-84); Ebert (138-39); Homolle (BCH 21 
[note 3 above] 594-95), Gardiner and Smith (note 3 above) 449 and note 4 wrongly place 
" Agias" as victor in Ol. 80 (460 8.C.), forgetting the brothers won simultaneous victories 
and Amesinas of Barce won the wrestling crown then: Moretti (O no. 261); Jüthner (168- 
69, 267-68); Philos. Gymn. 43; Afric. in Euseb. Chron. p. 204 Schoene; Rutgers (44- 
45). Moretti (O no. 313, 317) now assigns Ol. 85-86 (440-36 B.C.) as the probable years of 
Theopompus II’s consecutive wrestling victories: Paus. 6.10.4; cf. Jones (III, 60/61) with 
Frazer (I, 297). 

I5See Rudolph (29-34, 36-39); Gardiner (GASF 377-81, 4AW 181-85); Drees 
(80). Harris (GAA 102) is misleading: a wrestling match was not "for the best of three 
falls," but a full three — clean throws or takedowns: Lucill. AP 11.361; Robert (246-54). 

"See Brophy (378, n. 17), and the sources cited there, on kizmakzsmos; 381, n. 23, 
and sources cited, esp. D. S. Lamb, "Medico-Legal Consideration of Death by Mechani- 
cal Suffocation" in Witthaus and Becker (705-9] at 736-39, 770-74) on fatal fractures of 
the top cervical vertebrae, atlas and axis, severing the spinal cord so high that the organs 
of respiration are paralyzed, resulting in sudden death. Add Gelber (64-65), Bowden 
(208, and 216-18): 


The cervical vertebrae may be fractured by blows ... forcing the head suddenly 
backwards or forwards, or by downward force on the head, or even by suddenly 
throwing the head backwards.... Haemorrhage within the spinal canal may be 
sufficient to bring about death as a result of pressure, without any origina] dam- 
age to the cord. Even without demonstrable cord injury the shock sustained, if 
severe enough, is sufficient to cause immediate death. 


"See Gardiner (GASF 376, AAW 182); Harris (GAA 104): the skamma was soft- 
ened and sand-covered to lessen shocks to jumpers (pentathletes), wrestlers, and pancra- 
tiasts. The occasional summer rain would make the skamma “a sea of mud," and even 
softer. We picture the fatal move as something like the one illustrated on a Panathenaic 
amphora (Gardiner [GASF 390 Fig. 120]) or those on red-figure and black-figure vases in 
AAW (189-91 Fig. 159-60, 162-63): "cross-buttock" pivot after immobilizing neck- 
hold. 
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caused this death, unless Telemachus went outside the rules of Greek 
wrestling. 

We can be certain that he did not. He was not disqualified, but 
won (or went on to win) the crown. The Olympic judges, Hellanodikai, 
obviously decided no foul was involved and did not consider accidental 
homicide grounds to expel a competitor in wrestling— or boxing, as we 
shall show. 

Earlier this same century, the first fatality in boxing, the oldest 
known aside from Arrachion’s death in pancratium (564 B.c.), occurred 
at Ol. 71 or 72 (496 or 492 s.c.). The disputed date depends on how one 
understands Paus. 6.9.6: 

TH 6& óAuurtáói TH TIPO TaUTHe KAgourjónv daciv 'AotunaAatéa we 

”Ikkw TTUKTEUWV Avöpi Eruóaupío tov “Ikkov GMOKTEIVELEV EV t HAXT, 

Katayvwoßels öè Uno töv ‘EAAavodik@v Gdika cipyac@a Kal 

APNIPNHEVOG thv viknv Exopov EYEVETO UTIO ING AUTING. 


At the Festival previous to this it is said that Cleomedes of Astypalaea 
killed Iccus of Epidaurus during a boxing-match. On being convicted by 
the umpires of foul play and being deprived of the prize he became mad 
through grief. (Jones trans.)?' 


Paus. 6.9.4-5 discusses the Olympic victory-dedication of a chariot by 
Gelon, son of Deinomenes, at Ol. 73 (488 B.c.), then makes a parenthet- 
ical remark about Gelon's seizure of Syracuse "in the second year of the 
seventy-second Olympiad" (6.9.4), and wrongly concludes that this was 
a different Gelon from the Olympic victor whose chariot- and portrait- 
statues Glaucias made (6.9.5). If we are completely out of the parenthe- 
sis, then Iccus died at Ol. 72, "the Festival previous to this" one (73), 
where Gelon won.?? If not, Pausanias still has in mind his aside about 
the second year of Ol. 72, and Cleomedes killed Iccus at Ol. 71, the 
“previous Festival" of 496 B.c.** Certainty is impossible, but the consen- 
sus is that Pausanias fixed his real attention on Gelon's votive dedica- 
tions as victor of Ol. 73, then remarked on how Cleomedes won the con- 
test but lost the crown in boxing in the preceding Olympiad, 72 (492 
By 


?! Tones (III, 56/57); cf. Brophy (388, n. 48 at 389), quoting Frazer (I, 296). 

??Yones (III, 57), Moretti (O no. 174), Finley and Pleket (39), Drees (52). 

? Rutgers (30, n. 3), Forbes (56), W. W. Hyde, Olympic Victor Monuments and 
Greek Athletic Art (Washington 1921) 35; cf. note 32 below. 

“See note 22 above; only Harris (GAA 100) says “496 or 492 B.C.” Ol. 72 for 
Cleomedes (492), 73 for Gelon (488), is not weakened by the error Moretti (O no. 185) 
and Frazer (IV, 35) point out in Paus. 6.9.4, taking the date of Gelon's capture of Cela 
(Ol. 72.2, 491 B.C.) and transferring it to his capture of Syracuse (Ol. 73.4, 485 B.C.). 
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There are numerous ancient references to Cleomedes’ insanity, 
homicidal actions, death or apotheosis, and final worship as a hero, 
sanctioned by Delphi.” Our detailed accounts of the boxing fatality are 
often erroneously rejected by scholars. Euseb. Praep. Ev. 5.34 B-C 
quotes Oenomaus of Gadara, the Cynic philosopher (fl. ca. 120 A.D.), 
for his attacks on the Delphic oracle: 


KAcounony nükrnv AotunadAatéa, ... Ala ti yap, ... E8éwoac tov äv- 
öpa toutov; “H ott OAuyuníaoci rÀnyr KIA matadé—ac tov ávrayoviotriv 
ÄVEWEE trv TTÄEUPAV auto, Kal £uBaAov trv xeipa EAABETO Tou nv_eu- 
Hovoc; 


Cleomedes boxer of Astypalaea, ... For what then, ... didst thou deify 
this man? Was it because at the Olympic games he struck his antagonist a 
single blow and laid open his side, and thrust in his hand and seized his 
lung? (Gifford ed., trans.) 


Gifford overstates the similarity to Paus. 6.9.6,°7 but Frazer is more in- 
correct to dismiss this tale as Oenomaus' "confused doublet" of Paus. 
8.40.3-5, Damoxenus' killing of Creugas at Nemea a century later.?? 
Oenomaus was over half a century closer to the events than Pausanias.?? 
The details he gives do not merely duplicate, and are actually more 
plausible than, Paus. 8.40.3-5, omitting the impossibility, "razor-sharp 
nails," in- 8.40.4. When Paus. 6.4.1-3 gives identical accounts of two 
champions' Olympic victories a century apart, Frazer and all scholars 


*5 Moretti (O no. 174) and Frazer (IV, 35) cite Paus. 6.9.6-8, copied by the Suda; 
Plut, Rom. 28; Orig. c. Cels. 3.3, 25, 33; Cyril. Alex. c. Iul. 6, p. 204; Oenom. in Euseb. 
Praep. Ev. 5.34; Theodoret Graec. affect. cur. 8, p. 115. 

2E. H. Gifford, Eusebi Pamphili Evangelicae Praeparationis Libri x V (Oxford 
1903), text, trans. and commentary, I (text, Books 1-9) 296-97; III, Part I (trans. 1-9) 
248; quoted by Brophy (388, n. 43 at 389). 

?! Gifford (note 26 above) IV (notes) 200, quoted by Brophy (388, n. 48 at 389): 
“told almost exactly as here by Pausanias.” 

8 Frazer (IV, 392), quoted by Brophy (388, n. 43 at 389); also Forbes (56, n. 50): 
"Oenomaus of Gadara ... confused this story with that of Damoxenus ..., and stated 
that Cleomedes ripped out the viscera of his opponent." Brophy (375-76, 382) puts 
Creugas' death a little early: not "around 400" but 4 c. B.C., before 336; see below, and 
notes 45 and 65. 

?? Oenomaus fl. ca. 120 A.D., Paus. ca. 150, but he wrote Book VI in 175 A.D.: see 
RE; Brophy (365, n. 4), citing Frazer (I, xv-xix). Paus. wrote the books in order, as we 
have them, between 160 and 180 A.D. Frazer (I, xvii) adds that Book V was written in 
1974, VIII "in or after 176," with VI thus in 175. 


u om n o ccc Ao 
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rightly accept both stories as accurate. Leontiscus won two crowns for 
wrestling, Ol. 81-82 (456-452 B.c.), Sostratus three in a row for pancra- 
tium at Ol. 104-06 (364-356 B.c.), with the identical technique of seiz- 
ing and bending back the opponent’s fingers.?? 


3 See Frazer (I, 287-88; IV, 10-11); Jones (III, 22/23-24/25): 


Xikucvioc Xoo0rpatog naykpariaoctne avnp, EriikAnoig SE Av Akpoxepoiunq 
aüto- napaAagufavóuevoa yàp Gkpwv TOU AVTAYWVIZOHEVOL TOV xeipov EkAÀa, 
kai oU rtpórepov Avieı npiv fj ato8orro Artayopeucavrtoc. 


[A] man of Sicyon who was a pancratiast, Sostratus surnamed Acrochersites. For 
he used to grip his antagonist by the fingers and bend them, and would not let go 
until he saw that his opponent had given in. 


...napà d& tov ZWOTPATOV HAAALOTNG Avnp nenointat Aeovtiokoq, ... AMO TNG 
EV TH nop8uo Meoonvne: ... aUT@ A€yeTal thv maAnv Kaa ön Kai TO rraykpá- 
ttov tà XiKuovio ZWOTPATW: Kal yàp TOv Aeovtiakov Kataßakeiv LEV OUK èni- 
otac8a: Tous naAdalovrac, vikdv 6€ AUTOV KAWVTA ToUC 6aKrÜAOUG. 


. . . Besides Sostratus is a statue of Leontiscus, a man wrestler, ... from Messene 
on the Strait. . . .[H]is mode of wrestling was similar to the pancratium of Sostra- 
tus the Sicyonian. For they say that Leontiscus did not know how to throw his 
opponents, but won by bending their fingers. 


Jones mistakes aner twice: not “a man” but “an adult” pancratium or wrestling (as op- 
posed to junior) victor — a "real man” is implied. See below, and note 60. Moretti (O no. 
271, 285), Drees (81), Finley and Pleket (39, 41), Gardiner (GASF 373, 386), Forbes (56), 
Harris (GAA 103, 107-08) accept Pausanias’ tale of Leontiscus fully. Rudolph (39-40, 
69-70) and Hyde (note 23 above) 62, 178-83, 248-49 doubt all details but Leontiscus' 
“finger” trick, even calling him a pancratiast, not a wrestler. All— Moretti (O no. 420, 
425, 433, IAG 62-64), Rudolph, Hyde (155, 248-49, 300), Harris, Finley and Pleket, 
Drees, Gardiner (GASF 148, 447, AAW 105), Knab (note 16 above) 30, 59, and Forbes — 
closely follow Paus. on Sostratus. (B. Haussoullier, "Inscriptions de Delphes," BCH 6 
[1882] 445-66 discovered his statue-base and six-line elegiac inscription recording his 
victories.) Brophy (369, n. 8 at 370) and Rudolph (40, n. 2) show that KAüw and ExKAaw 
regularly mean “fracture,” “dislocate,” or "fracture and dislocate,” as Jones (IV, 103) 
and Frazer (I, 426) translate Paus. 8.40.2. Here the identical technique may have been 
put to different uses. Sostratus bent the fingers back to force opponents to yield or col- 
lapse from the severe pain or incapacitating fractures: such a knockout or surrender was 
the aim in pancratium. Leontiscus may not have been crippling his opponents to throw 
them easily, despite Paus. 6.4.3, but rather may have used a skillful takedown known to 
Oriental martial arts. He seized and bent his opponent's fingers not straight back but 
sideways, back and over with a clockwise or reverse twist: Son and Clark (138-39, 254, 
257-58) discuss and illustrate this technique. Aside from a quick counter-blow (not per- 
missible in Greek wrestling), the only chance the adversary has to avoid a broken wrist is 
to flip himself over in the direction of the twist — and three such throws would make 
Leontiscus a clean winner. A. Westbrook and O. Ratti, Azkido and the Dynamic Sphere 
(Tokyo 1971) 165-223, explain and illustrate the seven basic “immobilizations” of this 
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Cleomedes' story is much better attested than the unique tale of 
Damoxenus in Paus. 8.40.3-5.°! Theodoret, Graec. affect. 8: de Mar- 
tyribus (Migne 83, 1017/18), reports Cleomedes’ deification or heroiza- 
tion by Delphi, quotes the Pythian oracle on him, and gives a detailed 
account of his Olympic "victory," expulsion and insanity: 


Kai yàp ó Núa pavtic KAeounjón tov AotunaAatéa tov mUKTHV Og(ou 
YEpwo ATTOAQUELIV EKEÄEUGE, kai TOVÖE àveiAe TOV xpnouóv N Nubia- 
“Yotatoc Hpwwv KAeounöng AotunaAateuc- 
"Ov Buciaus Tı’, Wc OUKETI Ovntóv Edvta. 
. . ,OUTOS Tov AVTaywvıoTtnv uå natáčaç nny AvEwEe HEV AUTOU thv 
TTAEUPAV, EUBAAWV dE eloo thv xeipa TWV &£ykárov EAGBETO, Elta tv 
a8AoBEeTWVv Sta TNV tfjg WUÖTNTOG xXakerınvavıwv UnEpBoAnv kai 
tína émiBevtwv, Avexwpnoe èv Bapuduumv.... 


In fact, the Pythian prophet ordered that Cleomedes of Astypalaea, the 
boxer, receive divine honors, and the Pythia gave out this oracle: 


Last of heroes, Cleomedes of Astypalaea: 
Honor him with sacrifices, as being no longer mortal. 


... This man struck his opponent a single blow, opened up his side, then 
thrust his hand inside and seized his internal organs. Thereupon the pre- 
siding judges were outraged at the excessiveness of his savagery and laid a 
penalty on him. He withdrew (from Olympia) cut to the heart.... 
(R. Brophy, trans.) 


Cyril of Alexandria, c. Julzan. 6 (Migne 76, 811/12-813/14) quotes and 
comments more briefly on the oracle to Cleomedes: 


Kai Tov KAeounönv, Ov £v tà TIUKTEÜELV maciv we WHO TE Åv kai 
arınvns, Kai 9npoiv Ayploıg óA(ya napaxwpõv: kai TAUTNG Évgka ING 


Zen art. The seventh, “kote gaeshi (wrist turn-out),” is most probably what Leontiscus 


and Sostratus used: 


[Grip the opponent's right.] Your left thumb will apply pressure upon his knuckles 
between the fourth ... and the little finger. Your other fingers will close around 
his thumb and palm. From that position ... extend his hand back and over his 
forearm; ... the angle of wrist torsion ... [if] too wide ... may cause disloca- 
tion.... [K]eep his right hand low ... and he will ... slide down sideways.... 
Otherwise ... he may be forced to perform a high somersault over his own out- 
stretched, turning arm. In either case, however, he will fall onto his back. 
(216-17) 
3!So Brophy (383, n. 26) quotes P. Levi, S. J., Pausanias: Guide to Greece (Har- 
mondsworth 1971), Penguin trans., II, 472, n. 295: “We know about this revolting story 
from no other source." 
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aitíaq énaivécaq autov 6 fló8i0G, ... Aaunpà the ánav8poníac 
xapicn tà yépa toic à8Ao0o1, o MUAte. "O TC uepótntoq Tov 886v. “Q 
ifj; AbBoviac. Eyypadetat dE tolc Beoic 6 utapóc TE Kai utaujóvoc. 


Cleomodes also, of whom they tell how savage and cruel he was in boxing, 
differing little from wild beasts; and for this reason the Pythian honored 
him, ... You bestow brilliant rewards for inhumanity on athletes, O 
Pythian. Oh, the mildness of the gods! Oh, their generosity! There is en- 
rolled among the gods the blood-stained murderer. (R. Brophy trans.) 


Origen, c. Cels. 3.3, 25, 33 has three brief references to Cleomedes.*” 

The fighters wore the “soft thongs” (mezlichai, himantes leptoi) of 
Greek boxing, which left the fingers free to deliver a "spear-hand" fin- 
ger thrust, a "knife-hand," chop or other open-hand blow, as well as to 
close into a fist, as Paus. 8.40.3 makes clear.?? So Cleomedes, like Dam- 
oxenus, used a single open-hand blow, which struck Iccus on the ribs 
(uid nànyñ nará&ag ... mv mAeupav). He too may have followed it up 
immediately, as we said of Damoxenus, 


... by grabbing and pulling back hard on the part of the opponent's body 
struck ... this combined technique could break the skin ...; it mzght 
result in tearing loose or exposing the opponent's internal organs. This is 
part of the hearsay of the martial arts ... medically ... the lethal nature 
of this blow comes almost entirely from the damage done on impact to the 
internal organs, especially ... 


Iccus’ lung, in this case (pneumon, Oenomaus).** As for penetrating 
within the ribs to the body cavity, Oenomaus and our patristic sources 
repeat this improbable detail. Yet the story’s basic credibility is unaf- 
fected by accepting or rejecting it, as we saw with Paus. 8.40.3-5.°° 
They do omit this one impossible detail therein, the “razor-sharp nails” 
Pausanias wrongly gives Damoxenus, which neither he, Cleomedes, nor 
any boxer of any period could have had.’ We can confidently accept 


? See H. Chadwick, trans., Origen: Contra Celsum (Cambridge 1965) 130 (3.3), 
143 (8.25), 149-50 (3.33), and 149, ns. 1 and 7, which begins with one error: "Cleomedes 
killed his boxing opponent at the Olympic Festival, 486 [sic] B.C." — clearly a misprint for 
496, Ol. 71: see note 23 above. 

See Philos. Gymn. 10, Paus. 8.40.3; Brophy (369-70 quoting Jones IV, 101/2- 
104/5, 369, n. 8 at 370, 375-76, and 376, n. 11). 

4 Brophy (386). On the lungs, see Grant (fig. 414-27), Woodburne (370-79); on a 
fatal collapsed lung, see Adams (68, 70), Bowden (219-20, 222), and notes 37-38 below. 

3 See Brophy (382-83, n. 25). 

Sece Brophy (383, n. 29), correcting Paus. 8.40.4; add: New York Daily News 
Aug. 6, 1978, sec. 1, p. 89, quoting former world heavyweight boxing champion Joe 
Frazier: "Now that I don’t fight anymore [sic], I can let my nails grow." 
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the story they tell and say something more about the blow that killed 
Iccus and the medical cause of death. 

The ribs and intercostal muscles are strong and hard enough that 
it seems certain no spear-hand struck Iccus, but a knife-edge attack or a 
chop — that is, not Cleomedes' fingertips but the outer edge of his palm, 
striking Iccus' ribs horizontally, palm down (a knife-edge) or palm up (a 
“karate chop").?" The fracture of a single rib, and its impulsion inward 
to puncture and collapse a lung, are the probable effects of such a well- 
focused blow. The punctured lung caused immediate collapse and 
death.?? But this fatal outcome, or rather, the fact that this was a body- 
blow, and a fatal, "brutal" one (as our patristic sources censure it), cost 
Cleomedes his crown.?? 


37 On the ribs and thorax, see Grant (fig. 391-407), Woodburne (328-34); on frac- 
tured ribs, puncturing a lung, see Bowden (219-20), Adams (67-70), Gelber (60-61), G. 
Woolsey, "Medico-Legal Consideration of Wounds,” in Witthaus and Becker (457-590 
at 574-75). On the knife-edge attack, palm down, see Nishiyama and Brown (91), Son 
and Clark (68-69, 207-09, 243, 262-63); on the "karate chop" or knife-edge attack palin 
up, see Nishiyama and Brown (90, 159-60, 177, 224, 232), Adams (54-57), Son and 
Clark (156, 158, 223-24, 250-52, 265). 

38On “focus” of one's mind, power and energy on a single point, as in breaking 
wood, or striking a small spot on the body fatally, see Brophy (385, n. 34); Harris (SGR 
71) translates Cicero Tusc. Disp. 2.23.56: 


exclamant quam maxime possunt; faciunt idem, cum exercentur, athletae; pu- 
giles vero, etiam cum feriunt adversarium, in jactandis caestibus ingemescunt, 
non quod doleant animove succumbant, sed quia profundenda voce omne corpus 
intenditur venitque plaga vehementior. 


. .. shout at the top of their voices. Athletes do the same in training; boxers when 
striking an opponent grunt as they deliver the blow, not because they are in pain 
or their courage is failing, but because making the noise concentrates all their 
powers and the blow lands with greater violence. 


This is a perfect explanation of the "shout" or "bark," Azaz, utz, in Oriental martial arts, 
as in Son and Clark (15): 


The loud bark ... the exhalation of breath ... accompany and thereby facilitate 
the ... maximum concentration of physical output. 


On a fatal collapsed lung, see Adams (68, 70) and Bowden (219-20, 222); on a less likely 
(here), but possible, fatal "fracture of the ribs with lacerations of the diaphragm," see 
Adams (77, with 71-74, 82) and Woolsey in Witthaus and Becker (at 579-80); on the 
diaphragm and ribs, see Woodburne (475-77) and Grant (fig. 189-91, 431). 

?? Brophy (388, n. 43 at 389) was too cautious: Gardiner (GASF 432 and 432, n. 4) 
is right that the foul was not the “fatal injury inflicted," but "some unlawful and inten- 
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Something very similar occurred a little later at Olympia when 
Diognetus of Crete killed a certain Heracles, thereby “won” the boxing 
crown, but was expelled by the Hellanodikai. Photius Bzbl. 190 (p. 151 
Bekker) summarizes Ptolemy Chennus’ work, in which he read: 


‘Qe Aióyvntoc, Ó Kore, 6 TÜKTNG, virNoac oU AGBot tóv orépavov GAAG 
Kai EAadein Uno “HAsinv, Stott 6 viknOeic Kal Avanpedeic Un aüroü 
'HpakArq EKGAEITO óncvupóov TO Howi- TOUTOV tóv AloyvNntov wc 
npoa Kpftec Tip@oiv. 


How Diognetus the Cretan, the boxer, after winning (at Olympia) did not 
receive the crown, but was even expelled by the Eleans, because the man 
defeated and killed by him was called Heracles, having the same name as 
the hero. This Diognetus (some) Cretans honor as a hero. (R. Brophy 
trans.)® 


Scholars agree it is obviously not the name of the deceased, Heracles, 
but the fatal injury to him, or the violation of some rule which caused 
the fatality, that cost Diognetus his crown.*! Photius does not specify 
when he “won” but lost it. Moretti rightly argues that he must have been 
contemporary to other “divinized” Olympic champions, Cleomedes 
himself (492 5.c.) and other boxers, Euthymus (484, 476, 472 B.c.) and 
Theogenes (480, 476 in pancratium), the pentathlete Euthycles (488), 
and the honored then disgraced runner, Astylus (488-480 B.c.). The 
only open spot for his boxing “victory” is 488 B.c., Ol. 73.* 

What cost him the crown was definitely not the fatality itself, or 
Telemachus (above) and the unnamed boxer who killed Agathus 
Daemon (below) could not have gone on to win. Nor were Heracles, 
Iccus, or Agathus Daemon (below) crowned in death, as Creugas was. 


tional act of violence. Fatal accidents were ... no[t] ... frequent, nor ... punished.” 


This contradicts Drees’s mistaken generalization from Arrachion and Creugas (on 52): 
“[W]e can say with certainty ... that the competitors were not allowed to carry the con- 
test to the point of endangering their opponent’s life.” And Drees (83): “As usual the 
dead man was proclaimed victor.” For our argument that the body-blow was the foul, see 
below, and notes 44-58. 

Cf. the French trans. of the Bude ed., R. Henry, Photius: Bibliothèque (Paris 
1959-74), III (1962), 65. 

tl See Henry (note 40 above) II, 65 n. 5, citing Kirchner, Diognetos no. 10, RE V 
(1905) col. 785; Drees (52); Forbes (55-56). Moretti (O no. 181) lists Diognetus as “vic- 
tor," however, like Cleomedes. 

** Moretti (O no. 181) also discussing Cleomedes, no. 174; Euthymus, no. 191, 
214, 227; Theogenes, no. 201, 205; Euthycles, no. 180; Astylus, no. 178-79, 196-98, 
219. Paus.; scholia, P. O.; P. Oxy. 222 date all the other boxing victors. 
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He had proved almost unbeatable to Damoxenus. They had to resort to 
trading one blow each to settle the championship. Damoxenus’ body- 
blow, a defiance of the nomo: of Greek boxing, and its fatal result, com- 
bined with what Paus. 8.40.5 reports as the judges’ reason—that his 
finger-thrust counted as several blows and so broke the solemn agree- 
ment with Creugas—to win the bout but lose the crown. The Nemean 
judges crowned the hard-fought, nearly invincible Creugas, but the 
Olympic Hellanodikai did no such thing for the (presumably) less 
skilled or resolute Iccus and Heracles, leaving Cleomedes and Diognetus 
their empty “victory” but expelling them from the stadium.* 

The common “illegal” factor in all three cases, we argue, was the 
use of a (fatal) body-blow. This is the only common factor aside from 
the fatal injury itself, which did not automatically bring expulsion, or 
the open-hand blow. Gardiner called banning this {a reasonable prohi- 
bition.” ** But we have so many illustrations of open-hand blows from 
vase painting, and literary testimony, that the scholarly consensus, and 
Gardiner later, considered them a permissible, even essential, part of 
the Greek boxer’s repertoire, until the change to “sharp” or “heavy 
thongs” (himantes oxeis) in the fourth century B.c. The vase painters 
would never have repeatedly chosen to portray an impossible or forbid- 
den “knockout” blow, nor could they have depicted these highly effec- 
tive techniques from ancient and modern fighting arts so accurately if 
they never saw them used.*® 


*3On Creugas’ resoluteness, see Brophy (367) and Harris (GAA 100). Robert (198- 
201, 254-59, 288-89) might have added Creugas to his list of athletes who fought “to the 
death" or "all day till dark" for victory. Brophy (383, n. 27) points out the irony of gener- 
alizing from Creugas that the man who went first in an agreed-upon exchange of single 
blows (klimax) had a real advantage — as Gardiner (GASF 432) and Frost (224, n. 30) 
did. Creugas won by his death, not his first blow. 

4 Gardiner (GASF 433) (quoted, discussed by Brophy [388]). He wondered if “hit- 
ting in the stomach was prohibited?" (433), or "intentional blows on the body" (421). 
Brophy (388, n. 42) cites sources agreeing with this argument. 

Gardiner (GASF 422-23, AAW 203-06, 213); Harris (GAA 103): “If the evi- 
dence of the paintings is to be trusted, Greek boxers often delivered a blow with the heel 
of the hand unclenched." Brophy (375-76) discusses the Greek boxing "gloves" or thongs 
and (376, n. 11) cites ancient and modern sources on the change to "sharp thongs” (see 
below, and note 65) in the fourth century B.C.: 339-36 is the terminus ante quem. 

*5Cf. Gardiner (44 W fig. 182) with Nishiyama and Brown (154-55, 160-61), Son 
and Clark (147, 150-52); Gardiner (44 W fig. 183, 195) (left boxer) with Nishiyama and 
Brown (76, 94, 218), Son and Clark (226, 229-30) (palm-heel strike); Gardiner (44 W 
fig. 184) with Nishiyama and Brown (159-60), Son and Clark (158, 160); Gardiner 
(AAW fig. 185) with Nishiyama and Brown (49, 77), Son and Clark (115, 137, 226-30, 
233, 236-39, 254-55, 258-59, 262, 264) ("spear-hand" attack or "finger-thrust"). 
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We have other evidence that only blows to the head and neck were 
permitted in Greek boxing, that intentional body-blows counted as a 
“foul,” and so were the common illicit factor in these three fatal con- 
tests. From vase painting again, we repeatedly see pairs of boxers “on 
guard” in a way that must, in reality, have protected (and well pro- 
tected) only the head and neck.*/ Gardiner draws a good composite 
from sixth and fifth century vases: 


The boxer's position as he first "puts up his hands" is excellent, his body 
upright, head erect, and left foot advanced ... the right ... sometimes 
at right angles to it, the correct position for a lunge. The left arm, ... 
used for guarding, is extended almost straight, the hand sometimes 
clenched, more often open ... right ... drawn back for striking... . 
This sideways position with the left arm extended was an effective guard 
for the head, but left the body exposed in a manner that would be fatal 


. [unless] the Greek boxer ... confined his attention to his adversary’s 
head and made no use of body blows, whether ... thought ... bad form, 
or ... actually prohibited. 


This was still true in the third and late fourth centuries A.D. Philos. 
Gymn. 34 makes the ludicrous-sounding statement about “big-bellied” 
boxers: 


EOTL Ö Ópoq TI kai Tapa TÅG yaotpdc óoeAoq TH TIUKTEÜOVTL, Tac yap 
TOU IPOOWTNOU MANyas rj TOLAdE yaotrjp £püker npoogupáAAouoa TH 
mopa ToU rÀntrovtoc. 


Nevertheless, the man who boxes gets some benefit from his stomach, for 
such a [protruding] stomach wards off blows to the face, by projecting 
out into the striker’s line of attack. (R. Brophy trans.)* 


A sagging, protruding belly is never an asset to a boxer, whether our 
unathletic sophist viewed it as punched instead of the face when it pro- 
jected into the path of the opponent’s uppercuts, or as shoving against 
him whenever he rushed in with an attack to the face. But Philostratus 
can argue that way if he and his audience visualized boxers as only going 
for the head and as not being allowed to use the body punches of the 


"See Gardiner (AA W 199-205, fig. 173, 188 [on 213], GASF 419-24, fig. 143- 
44). Both black-figure and red-figure vases (sixth-fifth centuries) depict this stance. 

*5 Gardiner (AA W 204); 204, n. 1, cites Philos. Gymn. 10, 23—for 9, 34. 

35 Cf. Jüthner (160/61-162/3), Robinson (223). 

*°See Gardiner (GASF 421), Robert (264-65, 270), Harris (GAA 176-77). 
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pancratium or modern boxing. This same view appears in Gymn. 10, 
when he explains the Spartan “invention” of pan-Hellenic boxing: 


Nuyun è Aakovikóv güpnya ... értükteuov dé oi Apxaloı AaKsdaıuuö- 
vtot 51a TAdE- Kpavyn Aakedaipovioic ouk NV oud Eyx@ptov NYOUVTO 
tv UM aUTOIC uáxnv, GAA’ NV aonic avti KpAvouc TH HET Emornung 
PEPOVTL. WG oüv MPUAATTOIVTO HEV TAG KaTa TOU TIPOOWTIOU rtÀnyác, 
TTÄNTTÖNEVOL SE AVEXOLVTO, TIUYHTIV ETINOKNIOAV Kal Ta rrpóoora OUTWG 
EEEYUUVAZOVTO. 


Boxing was a Spartan invention ... And the Spartans of old used-to box 
for the following reasons: the Spartans did not have helmets, nor did they 
think fighting in them proper for their homeland, but a shield substituted 
for the helmet, for the man who used it with skill. In order, therefore, 
that they could ward off blows to the face, or endure being hit there, they 
practiced boxing and so toughened their faces. (R. Brophy trans.)°! 


St. John Chrysostom believed Greek boxing allowed no body- 
blows. Three times he compares all the afflictions the Christian should 
face willingly with the injuries the pan-Hellenic boxer risked volunta- 
rily. The latter is always limited to blows to the head, face, or “head and 
face,” never to the body or “head and body,” which he certainly would 
have mentioned if permissible in Greek boxing in his own day (347?-408 
A.D.) or any period he knew. For he was trying to capture vividly the full 
gamut of sufferings the boxer faced resolutely, as the Christian should 
also. 

First, in ad Stag. a diab. vex. Y (Migne 47.446), he compares sur- 
prise that the devil waits to attack Christians until after they totally ded- 
icate themselves to God with foolish wonder that the pan-Hellenic boxer 
attacks only his well-trained opponent with his full range of blows, not 
the spectators: 


napanArnotov noels WOTEP Av ei EBaunaZeg, TEÖNTIOTE toig uèv Beataic 
oudsic EvoxAei, TO 5E ànoypadoauévo TIPOG TO TIUKTEUEIV, Kal YULVO- 
OBEVTL, Kai sic tov áyàva KABEVIL, TOÜTW uóvo rávrov ŠTEV Ó Av- 
TAYOVIGTNC, raráocov TV keoaArv, Kal KÓrttov TO TIPOOWTOV.... 
OUTOS yàp TOV TIUKTELÖVTWV Ô vópoq. 


You are doing practically the same thing as if you were wondering why in 
the world no one bothers the spectators, but the individual who has regis- 
tered and trained for the boxing, and entered the arena, this man alone 
of all men the opponent rushes to attack, striking his head and punching 


1 Cf. Jüthner (138/9-140/1), Robinson (215). 
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his face.... For this is the rule covering those who box. (R. Brophy 
trans.)?? 


The balanced pair of phrases meant to cover all-out attacks in boxing, 
comparable to all demonic assaults and temptations, has no mention of 
body-blows. 

Next, to urge long-suffering under blows of all kinds, physical and 
verbal, Chrysostom Serm. in Acta Apos. XXXI (Migne 60.231) com- 
pares Christian meekness to the quiet resolve of boxers taking blows on 
the head and gritting their teeth to endure the pain silently: 


OUx ÖPÄTE TOÙQ MUKTEUOVTAG, oi ÖLATETPWHEVOL TAG KEPAÀAÓG, TOÙG 
HÖOVTAG EVÖAKÖVTET, ol TW np£poq $épouot Tac dAynóóvac; 


Don’t you see boxers who have been hit and hurt on the head, gritting 
their teeth (?), and thus enduring the pains calmly? (R. Brophy trans.)?* 


Finally, in frag. in Job (Migne 64.553), Chrysostom contrasts the 
boxer who wins by “smashing his head in” or “knocking his head off” 
the opponent, with the Devil, who smashed down and battered Job’s 
body with countless sores, but then lost (the contest with Job and the 
“wager” with God), and retreated in shame: 


oi tav EEWBEV GywWvav nükrat, EMELSAV KATAKOWWOL TAG KEPaAac Tov 
AVTITIGAWV, TOTE VIKWOL, Kai OTEBAVOUVTAL- OUTOC ÖÉ, ÖTE KATEKOWE TO 
o@ya tou Sikaiou mavtodanoic EAKEOLV AUTO ÖLatprioag, kai GoGeve- 
OTEPOV Ertoinos, TÖTE EvIKNON kai AVEXWPNIOE. 


The boxers in the contests of the pagan festivals, whenever they smash the” v 


heads of their opponents, conquer at that moment, and are crowned; but 


“Cf. J. A. Sawhill, Athletic Metaphors in the Biblical Homilies of St. John Chry- 
sostom (Diss. Princeton 1928) 66, with minor mistranslation. Patassein = “strike with an 
open-hand blow,” koptein = “punch, hit with the closed fist,” throughout Greek usage. 

55Cf. Sawhill (note 52 above) 69, taking endakontes as “bite their teeth into their 
lips,” perhaps rightly. He could have added a Classical parallel (or original), from Aes- 
chylus watching the boxing at the Isthmian Games, commenting that when a boxer’s 
face is hit, the spectators shout, the boxer is silent: 


AioxüAoqG 'lo8noí rtükrou TTÄNYEVTOG EIG TO MpdowNov Kal KPAUYÄG yevouEvne, 
"oiov" einev “h AoKnoic sortw. oi BewuevoL Boo, ó 6& rtànyelq owwnda.” 


Plut. Moralia 29F/Quom. adol. poet. aud. deb. 10, repeated in Mor. 79E/quom. in virt. 
sent. prof. 8, which adds he said it “nudging (vUEac) Ion of Chios." This anecdote also 
shows that the face was the regular target of Hellenic boxing. Cic. Tusc. Disp. 2.17.40 
merely says: "pugiles caestibus contusi ne ingemescunt quidem." 
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this opponent [Satan], when he smashed the body of the just man [Job], 
by piercing it with all sorts of ulcerous sores, and made it quite weak, was 
conquered at that moment, and retreated. (R. Brophy trans.)** 


The pointed contrast of the loser’s battered head with Job’s battered but 
triumphant body, is effective. But surely, if John Chrysostom knew of 
any period when the nomoz of Hellenic boxing allowed body-blows, he 
would have added that detail here, or in one of the other two compari- 
sons, to get a perfectly exact parallel: the body punishment a boxer 
takes (as today) with the bodily pains diabolically inflicted on Job and 
on the good Christian." 

One counter-argument points to the definite body-blows men- 
tioned in epic boxing matches, and to Theoc. 22 above all.’ This is an 
epic confrontation between the champion of order and civilization 
(= Hellenism), Polydetices, and the barbaric leader of dehumanized 
brutes, Amycus of the Bebrycians. The laws of civilized men include 
the nomo: of Olympia, of Hellenic boxing specifically. By the poet’s 
intent, they do not apply to Amycus, while Polydeuces embodies the 
most “scientific” and legitimate boxing style. Thus, our skilled, “law- 
abiding” champion only uses blows to the head, the “best” and the only 
permissible target. Polydeuces punches Amycus’ chin (22.88-91), mouth 
(100, 126), both cheeks and jawbones (95-100), eyes (101), nose (102- 
05), teeth (126), temple (123-25), and the whole face (110-11, 127- 


5Cf. Sawhill (note 52 above) 69; 70-71 on kapia nAnyn = “a knockout blow” 
(not in LSJ); 12, n. 1, on tov EEwBev: “a common ecclesiastical expression denoting 
those without the pale of the Church.” Chrysostom is playing on several senses of kata- 
kopterin, lit. "strike/cut/beat down; cut/break/smash in pieces; smash/break/pierce 
into/through." 

55 Even if Sawhill (note 52 above) and Harris (GAA 129-35) are not right that St. 
Paul, St. John Chrysostom, and all the patristic fathers reflect the reality of contempo- 
rary athletics in their imagery, but only the long Hellenistic tradition of the agon and 
athletic metaphors— the view of V. C. Pfitzner, Paul and the Agon Motif: Traditional 
Athletic Imagery in the Pauline Literature (Leyden 1967), N. T. Suppl. 16— this is still 
evidence that the speakers and their audience believed or accepted that the head was the 
sole target of boxers. They would not accept body-blows as a normal part of Hellenic 
boxing. 

56 Frost (217-18, 222 and 217, n. 19) and Harris (SGR 23-24) believe body-blows 
were a regular part of the Greek boxer's attack, though earlier, Harris (GAA 54, 100-01) 
was not so sure. Gardiner (GASF 421, 428-30) interprets Theoc. 22.109-11 exactly as we 
do, contrasting Polydeuces' "well-aimed blows on the face” with Amycus' “unscientific 
. . . body blows" (421), “short and wild, falling without effect on the chest, or outside the 
neck" (429). 
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28)." Amycus body-blows (22.109-10) are one more example of his 
brute strength and lack of genuine skill. Some he failed to aim at his 
best target, Polydeuces’ head; others fell short or went wild and missed. 
They also betray, like a punch “below the belt” today, his brutal disre- 
gard of all civilized rules— including the nomoz of boxing— exactly like 
his seizure of Polydeuces’ hand to pull him into-his clumsy uppercut 
(118-24) and his prototypical lack of all xenza (44-74). This applies to 
boxing matches in other epics also (as we shall show in a future study). 
Blows to the head win most of them, but Theocritus deliberately depicts 
Polydeuces with the style closest to the best pan-Hellenic boxing. 

In short, the Hellanodikai expelled Diognetus not for the fatality 
per se, but for killing Heracles while “fouling” him with a body-blow: a 
knife-hand (like Cleomedes), a spear-hand (like Damoxenus), or a very 
hard punch to the solar plexus.”® 

The last boxing fatality now known occurred in the later second 


“Frost (217), Gardiner (GASF 428), Robinson (143-46, 260), and Harris (GAA 
54) agree this fight reflects the best pan-Hellenic style — on Polydeuces' part. Frost (218) 
cites "frequent references in literature," Harris (GAA 24) "a few unmistakable references 
to [body blows],” without specifying them. We are at work on a study of every boxing 
match in Greco- Roman epic. Briefly, all (the few) body-blows are like Amycus' — brutal 
or clumsy moves by the hero's opponent, or missed punches to the face falling short. In 
Od. 18.25-109, Irus leads off with a clumsy left that hits Odysseus' right shoulder; in 
Apoll. Rhod. Argon. 2.5-97, Amycus (again) swings a downward blow from on tiptoe 
that Polydeuces blocks on his forearm; in Val. Flacc. 4.252-314, Amycus and Pollux 
pummel one another, back and chest, though Pollux wins with lethal blows to the head; 
in Verg. den. 5.365-484, Dares and Entellus use the Roman caestus (not found at 
Olympia or the pan-Hellenic festivals) to pummel each other's ribs and chest, ears, tem- 
ples, chin, and jaw; in Nonnus 37.389-545, Melisseus and Eurymedon violate a few 
known pan-Hellenic rules, punching each other on the chest, one missing the face, one 
deliberately countering to the heart, and both clinching in close. Plut. Mor. 68E/Symp. 
2.4 reports the latter was forbidden in pan-Hellenic boxing. The former, we argue, de- 
liberate body-blows, cost Damoxenus and Cleomedes (and Diognetus) their crown. 
These are the only literary evidence for body-blows. The Greek poets even more than the 
Roman make them illicit or inept moves, or both. 

*8For a fatal kick to the solar plexus, see Adams (62-66, 71-74) for a hammer-fist 
strike on the diaphragm. See Son and Clark (35-37, 68, 71, 208-09, 228, 234) for differ- 
ent punches to the solar plexus, and Son and Clark (112, 115, 137) for "finger-thrust" or 
"spear-hand." Woolsey, in Witthaus and Becker (at 471-72), states: “Blows on the abdo- 
men are sometimes quickly followed by death without visible lesion to account for it," 
giving two case histories, both “a kick in the stomach." 
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century A.D. We learn of it from the epitaph of the deceased, Agathus 
Daemon, discovered at Olympia: °° 


'Aya86« Aaípwv ó kai | KáunAoq ’AAcEavipeuc, | Avnp MUKTNS veueo | 
VEIKTIC, 
évOade TIUKTEU | wv Ev tà oraóío Ere | Auta, 
evEduevos | Znvi Tj otéoc ñ | Gávarov, 
étàv | AE. xaipe. 


Agathus Daemon (Good Guardian Spirit), also known as “the Camel,” an 
Alexandrian, a man (= an adult-class) boxer, a Nemean victor, here (at 
Olympia) passed away while fighting in the stadium, having prayed to 
Zeus for either a (victory-)wreath or death; thirty-five years old. Farewell. 
(R. Brophy trans.) 


Agathus Daemon is a common Egyptian-Alexandrian Greek “theo- 
phoric” proper name.°! Jeanne and Louis Robert are undoubtedly right 
about his professional “nickname” or sobriquet, “the Camel,” an indi- 
cation of his obstinacy and stubborn, brute courage, exactly like that 


Published by G.-J. M.-J. te Riele, “Inscriptions conservées au Musée d’Olym- 
pie," BCH 88 (1964) 169-95 at 186-87, "Remarques Additionnelles sur la Collection 
Epigraphique du Musée d’Olympie,” BCH 89 (1965) 584-89 at 585-86, who mentions G. 
Spanos discovered the plaque at Miraka, about four km. east of Olympia proper. Robert 
(199) dates it after the first century, 288 to just before the oracle to Eudaemon quoted in 
Philos. Her. 678-79, a boxer of the late second or early third century. Finley and Pleket 
(124) say: “late in the second century.” 

6° Robert (199) and Ebert (143) print the epitaph this way to bring out the elegiac 
couplet, which te Riele (note 59 above) BCH 89, 585, credits J. Bousquet with noting. Cf. 
trans. of Finley and Pleket (124), Ebert (143), te Riele (BCH 88, 186): they all supply the 
definite article, “either the victory-wreath or death.” Ebert (143) does not find àvrjp re- 
dundant with giving his age, thirty-five. It connotes “a real man,” but denotes an adult- 
class boxer, a mature heavyweight; contra, Robert (200) sees Agathus Daemon as a des- 
perate, aging contender, making his final effort, after winning only a “minor” contest, 
Nemea. Finley and Pleket (124) infer he was “victor in the Nemean Games and else- 
where," more probably. Robert (200) is right that eteleuta is a euphemism, like Eng. 
"passed away,” which adds the idea: “he brought his life to completion” — “ran the race, 
fought the good fight, finished the course” in St. Paul's phrases (2 Tim. 4.7) — by getting 
as close as^he could in this life to Olympic victory. 

8! Preisigke's Namenbuch and D. Foraboschi, Onomastikon Alterum Papyrologi- 
cum (Milan 1971) I, 17, have both 'Aya86q Aaipwv ó kai KTA. and Xoüxoc, AupnAtoc 
Zapariwv, KTA. ó kai Ayabog Aaipwv. Cf. L. R. Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman 
Emperor (Middletown [CN] 1931, repr. New York 1975), APA Monograph No. I, 9-10, 
18, 20, 31, n. 85, 151-53, 252, n. 20, 259-59, 261-62, 265-66. It was most common in 
Hellenistic Egypt, Alexandria specifically, where surnames "originated": Paus. 5.21.12. 
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animal. They also rightly conclude that this mature (35-year-old) pro- 
fessional (Nemean victor) died in the final championship bout at Olym- 
pia. Either he and his opponent were “allowed” to get to the final by 
competitors who “bowed out” of the compulsory month’s training at 
Olympia when they saw the competition, or these two champions, Aga- 
thus Daemon and his killer, were sure to last to the final round. An 
indicator is the “victory or death” phrase in the epitaph. It clearly im- 
plies “the Camel” died with the olive wreath as his only other alterna- 
tive — namely, as a finalist. 


67. and L. Robert, “Bulletin Epigraphique,” REG 78 (1965) 70-204 at 110-11, 
speak of the camel’s “obstination brutale et courageuse," citing parallels in Ti. Claudius 
Rufus’ inscription at Olympia, SIG III, 226-29, no. 1073, Moretti (O no. 808); Lucillius 
A.P. 11.81, and Philo, Omnis Probus Liber Sit 17.110-13, discussed below. Robert 
(200-01 and 200, n. 2) add Galen 6.664 K., Alim. fac.: 


ka8ártep kai TA TOV INTIWV TE kai KaunAwv, OV Kal autóv £o8iouot ol OvMdetc te 
Kal KaunAwöcıc üáv8portoi Thy quyxriv kai TO O@pa. _ 


$505 the compulsory month of training at Elis, see Finley and Pleket (61, 63-65, 
71), Harris (GAA 176), and Gardiner (GASF 202, AAW 224). Withdrawal during this 
month was allowed, but not after the Games began. M. Aurelius Asclepiades, pancrati- 
ast crowned at Ol. 240 (181 A.D.), boasted that in other games some opponents withdrew 
as soon as he registered, others in the first or second round of the draw: JG 14.1102-04 = 
IGR 1.152-54; Moretti (O no. 884, [AG 228-35); Robinson (197-99). Paus. 5.21.18 
states that Sarapion of Alexandria was the only man to withdraw during the Olympic 
games—from pancratium, the night before the fighting events, Ol. 201 (25 A.D.). Sara- 
pion was fined and expelled. C. A. Forbes, “Crime and Punishment in Greek Athletics,” 
CJ 47 (1951-52) 169-73, 202-03 at 172, quotes Epict. 3.22.52 that such athletes were 
flogged for cowardice. Yet Theogenes, who won the boxing at Ol. 76 (480 B.c.), but was 
so exhausted he had to withdraw from the pancratium, was fined, like Sarapion. So was 
Apollonius, who came late to Ol. 218 (93 A.D.) with lying excuses, after spending the 
required month of training in collecting cash prizes from minor games. His fellow- 
Alexandrian, Heraclides, proved he was lying, and won the boxing crown akonztz, “with- 
out the dust" of combat (Paus. 5.21.12-14), as Dromeus won pancratium in 480 B.c. 
Paus. 6.11.4 says this was the first time that happened at Olympia, though it was the 
second. Acmatidas of Sparta won pentathlon akonzt? at Ol. 70 (500 B.c.): I. Olympia 
Bericht (1936-37) 82 ff.; Moretti (ZAG 15-19). Paus. 5.21.15 reports that Didas agreed 
to a bribe from Sarapammon to throw the boxing, but the Hellanodikai found out and 
fined both men, yet allowed Didas to keep the crown for Ol. 226 (125 A.D.). Thus, in the 
two generations before Agathus Daemon (93, 125 A.D.), there were only two boxers at an 
Olympiad, as in pancratium in 480 B.C. (thanks to Xerxes’ invasion). In Ol. 98 (388 B.c.), 
there were just four boxers: Eupolus bribed the other three entrants to let him win and 
was found out and fined (Paus. 5.21.2-4). The number of entrants actually fighting at 
Olympia was low (Finley and Pleket [63-65]). This helped keep the number of fatalities 
low: see notes 64, 73 below. 
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We know Agathus Daemon did not win the olive wreath merely for 
dying while trying for it. His epitaph would have said exactly that, if he 
were another posthumous victor like Arrachion, or Creugas at Nemea. 
It would also have indicated clearly if his death cost his unnamed oppo- 
nent the crown, as Heracles’ death did Diognetus, and Iccus’ Cleome- 
des. Rather, Agathus Daemon’s unnamed killer must have won the box- 
ing crown despite the fatal injury, just as Telemachus did in wrestling. 
He stayed completely within the rules, as the Hellanodikai saw it, so the 
accidentally fatal outcome was no reason in itself to strip him of his 
hard-won victory over the fierce, tenacious “Camel.” 

Thus, we have strong grounds for saying Agathus Daemon died of 
a head wound, or the combined effect of several blows to the head, or of 
fresh damage and old reopened wounds. We have numerous modern 
examples of each, the death of the Korean boxer Koo Kim being the 
latest. From forensic medicine we know that: 


Following severe head injury death can take place with great rapidity. It 
is surprising how little obvious naked-eye damage occurs in some of these 
cases. On the other hand, enormous damage may be suffered.... The 
condition of punch-drunk has been explained on the basis of petechial 
haemorrhages occurring in the substance of the brain, but the condition 
is not satisfactorily accounted for on a pathological basis. In those boxers 
who succumb in the ring or shortly afterwards, death is usually due to 
overlying haemorrhage.™ 


Visible trauma and traumatic hemorrhage in the brain were quite 
common once the Greek boxer began using the “sharp thongs,” hi- 
mantes oxezs, in the fourth century B.c. The knuckles were covered by a 
band of hard, stiff leather an inch wide and half an inch thick, with 
sharp, projecting edges. Three to five thin, cutting strips, bound to- 
gether tightly by thongs, made up the band. Hellenistic and Roman 
statues show us the surface lacerations and underlying damage done by 


** Bowden (212, 214): petechiae are small hemorrhagic spots on the skin, mucus 
membrane, or brain tissue; Bowden (218) has a case close to Agathus Daemon in age: a 
man of forty had minor abrasions on the forehead from a fight, and no skull fracture; he 
died of extensive intracranial (subdural and subarachnoid) hemorrhage. Duk Koo Kim 
was the 438th boxer between 1914 and 1982 known to die of immediate injuries in 
the ring, an appallingly high number. Pan-Hellenic fatalities were absolutely low: see 
note 73. 
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this cruel ring of leather “brass knuckles,” including fractured cheek- 
bones and jaws.9? Where that much damage is common, skull fractures 
are not impossible, and concussive injury to the brain probably 
frequent.°® 

Concussion, and cerebral hemorrhage, killed Agathus Daemon, if 
the fatal blow hit him anywhere on the skull. A straight or hooked 
punch to the temple in particular would fracture the temporal bone and 
cause severe internal and external bleeding and fatal brain damage. A 
straight hit on the nose might drive the nasal bone up into the brain; on 
the point of the chin, the mentum, it can fracture the mandible, but 


See Gardiner (44 W 108 and fig. 72, 176) and Finley and Pleket (38-39 and 
plate 29): the first century B.C. statue of a boxer now in the Terme Museum, Rome. He 
has a broken nose, scars on cheek and forehead, and cauliflower ears; he wears the hi- 
mantes oxeis or sphairai. On these “hard thongs,” see Brophy (376, n. 11, 382, n. 24) and 
the sources cited, esp. Frost (214); Gardiner (GASF 206-11 and fig. 135-37); Harris 
(GAA 98-100), which place the change from "soft thongs" early in the fourth century 
B.C.; Gardiner (AA W 200) dates it to 339-36 B.C. (?a terminus ante quem). Gardiner 
(AAW fig. 74) shows four mosaics from the baths of Caracalla, now in the Lateran Mu- 
seum. One boxer wears the spiked caestus; all four men, including the trainer who is a 
retired champion, have broken noses, facial scars, cauliflower ears, and one a crushed 
cheek and facial nerve damage. Finley and Pleket (139) and Robert (181-201, 202-09) 
quote mocking epigrams of Lucillius (4. P. 11.75, 77, 81) on boxers who lost an eye, an 
ear, a nose, a jawbone, and became totally unrecognizable, even to themselves. 

On concussion, see Simpson (109-13), Bowden (212-14), Woolsey, in Witthaus 
and Becker (at 472-73, 561), Adams (22). See Grant (fig. 458-64, 507-08, 569-71); 
Woodburne (38, 284-93) on the skull; Grant (fig. 506) on the cranial nerves, on the 
posterior cranial fossa (496-97), on the dura mater (502-94), the membrane surround- 
ing the brain; id. 499 and Woodburne (293-304) on the cranium. See Gelber (94-100) 
and Bowden (201-11) on cranial injury and hemorrhage; Bowden (198) notes that "fatal 
intracranial damage is common ... without ... fracture of the skull." Woolsey (at 565) 
distinguishes this “the commonest" extra- or subdural hemorrhage, due to "rupture of 
the middle meningeal artery," from subdural hemorrhage in "depressed fracture" of the 
skull, where the larger vessel ruptured "is most often the middle cerebral" artery. 

7 See Grant (fig. 510) on the temporal bone; Adams (27-30) discusses the damage 
done, temporal fracture and hemorrhage of the middle meningeal artery; Bowden (211) 
adds that contre-coup contusions often show up worse on the opposite tempero- 
sphenoidal, subfrontal and subtemporal regions. Frost (218-21) states that Greek boxers 
used roundhouse and hook punches frequently, attacking the temple, their best target in 
Oriental martial arts also: Nishiyama and Brown (48, 76, 80, 84); Son and Clark (226, 
231). 
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might rather cause fatal contre-coup concussions in the brain.® In this 
way Agathus Daemon died.59? 

We cannot say precisely when, at what Olympiad, he died, nor 
which victor killed him. Known Olympic boxing champions from the 
second century are few. Moretti lists them, but in each case we can say 
that victor did not kill his opponent, because our sources do not men- 
tion such a striking fact.’° The best we can say is that Agathus Daemon 
died sometime in Ols. 232-37 (149-169 a.p.), 239-41 (177-185), or 243 
(193 A.D.). 

We have to date the odd incident in Philo two centuries earlier, at 
least. We have seen no detailed study of the anecdote for its factual con- 
tent, not even to reject it.’! Philo (Quod omnis probus liber sit 17.110- 
13) relates: 


Madaiotac oióa Kai naykparıaotac noAAdkiG Und iAotiniac . 
EYKAPTEPoUCIV áxpi trj, toU Biou TEAEUTÄC. ... £v åyõvi paow tepa 
600 ABANTAG icoppórto KEXPNHEVOUG AAKT), rà AUTA AVTLIÖPWVTÄG TE kai 
ÄVTITÄGXOVTAG, HN Mpotepov aneineiv Tj EKATEPOV TEAEUTNOAQL .. 
KOTIVWV xápiv kai GgA(viv EUKAENS AYWVIGTAIG N) TEAEUTT). 


I know many cases of wrestlers and pancratiasts so full of ambition ... 
they persevere to their last gasp.... It is told of two athletes in a sacred 
contest how possessed of equal strength, each offensive taken by the one 


8$ 0n the nasion and other nasal bones, see Grant (fig. 460-61, 468, 605, 608-10); 
Woodburne (254-61). Adams (34-38) and Son and Clark (260-64) show how a fatal blow 
fracturing the nasion can also fracture the orbital socket and cribriform plate of the 
ethmoid bone, encasing the brain; or (Bowden [216]) it can cause inhalation of blood 
. and asphyxia. Adams (19-22) discusses a fatal blow to the spot just above the nose and 
eyes, between the frontal sinus cavities. On the mandible, see Grant (fig. 553-55); Bow- 
den (216) on fracture of the mandible, concussion and (rarely) "the condyle ... driven 
up through the base of the skull," by one hard blow on the mentum. For such a blow, cf. 
Frost (220-21 and fig. 2) and Gardiner (GASF 421-25 and fig. 145, 147) with Son and 
Clark: (220, 222) a straight punch, (148, 148) a roundhouse punch, (105-07, 156-59, 
180, 228, 235) uppercuts, (138, 142-43) a back-fist, (226, 229) a heel-hand strike. See 
Simpson (111-12), Bowden (202-03, 211-13), and Woolsey, in Witthaus and Becker (at 
559, 611) on fatal contre-coup concussions. 

Unless Agathus Daemon collapsed from severe heat-prostration or over- 
exertion, as Melancomas the boxer died in 74 A.D.: Dio Chrys. 28, 29; Harris (GAA 99); 
Gardiner (GASF 428); Finley and Pleket (113). But his epitaph clearly says he died fight- 
ing, and implies it was from a (head) wound. 

7 See Moretti (O no. 857, 859), M. Tullius (141-45 A.D.); 877, Photion (173 A.D.); 
890, Claudius Apollonius and 892, M. Aurelius Philosebastus (189); 899, 901, an un- 
known boxer (GIBM 615) who tied at Ol. 244 (197 A.D.) and won the next (201 A.D.). 

"Robert (199, n. 1, 200-01) accepts the story as factual. 
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returned in equal measure by the other, they never flagged until both fell 
dead. ...to die for a garland of wild olive or parsley is a glory to the rivals 
in the arena. (Colson trans.)” 


Philo's generalization, that he "knows" many — or several ( pollakzs) — 
wrestlers and pancratiasts fought to the death, is odd in light of the an- 
cient and modern consensus that boxing was most, pancratium less, and 
wrestling least dangerous of pan-Hellenic combative sports." The num- 
ber of known fatalities, four in boxing, one (? plus Philo's pair) in pan- 
cratium, one in wrestling, bear this out. Philo himself does not fully 
vouch for the specific tale ( phaszn, 17.112), or else is reporting it took 
place before his own lifetime (“It is said" as opposed to “I saw," eiöov Ev 
agyavi raykpariactüv, 5.26). Assuming this unknown pair are specific 
examples of his generality, they must be pancratiasts rather than wres- 
tlers, who battled to a clean takedown, not a knockout or surrender, let 
alone death (see notes 6, 14 above). They fought at Olympia (“wild ol- 
ive") or Nemea (wild celery or "parsley," 17.113). Colson, in his Loeb 
translation, has their hzeros agon, "sacred contest," half right. They 
competed in "sacred" games only for the sacred wreath, but a contest 
was also "sacred" when the wreath was given to the god (Zeus at Olym- 
pia and Nemea), because it ended in "a tie," the other, almost more 
common technical meaning of hieros (agon, nike, etc.).’* Philo is pun- 
ning rhetorically, as if saying "dead even," or "a dead heat." 


?Y*, H. Colson, Philo (London 1929-62) IX (1941), 72/3-74/5, the Loeb ed. 

See Forbes (55-56), Finley and Pleket (39, 41, 44), Harris (GAA 102), Gardiner 
(GASF 432), Drees (52, 80-81), Frazer (I, 305-07; IV, 46). Paus. 6.15.3-5, 10 reports 
that Clitomachus of Thebes asked that the pancratium of Ol. 142 (212 B.C.) be moved 
before the boxing, to allow him to compete in the less dangerous sport first. Forbes (58) 
rejects or is unaware of Philo's story: "existing records" credit pancratium "with bringing 
about the death of only one man|,] Arrachion." Forbes (56, n. 9) rightly rejects "a base- 
less assumption of a late scholiast on Pindar (Ol. VII.94)" that Diagoras “killed an oppo- 
nent in boxing prior to his Olympic victory." 464 B.C. 

" Hieros agon in the first sense not in LSJ, but stephanites agon is, cited in X. 
Mem. 3.7.1; Isoc. 15.301; D. 20.141; Lycurg. 51; Ister 60b; Lync. in Ath. 13.584E; SIG 
577.55; OGI 231.14; Plu. 820D; IG 12(8).190.41. Hzeronzkes LSJ cites from: OGI 332.34 
(Elea, 2 c. B.C.); SIG 1073.4, Rufus’ inscription, second century A.D.; Phld. Mus. p. 105 
K.; Luc. Hist. Conser. 80; IG 5(1).668 (Laconia). Hieros = "tied" is cited by LS] with 
stephos (I. Magnesia 180-81 = Moretti [IAG no. 71]) and stephanos (IG 9[2].525; 
Polyb. 1.58.5, 29.8.5); with pangkration (IG 9[2].527); athlemata (I. Olympia 56); and 
with agon (IG 7.2727.19, 24) and nike (SIG 1073.48; J. T. Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus 
[London 1977] App. VI, p. 70) understood — add: Moretti ({AG no. 86: 7, 12). See Gar- 
diner (35-37) and Robinson (58-61). 
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No combative sport can be more even than when both competitors 
kill one another. But is this possible? Philo earlier reported a furious 
pancratium battle he witnessed in person (ei8ov, 5.26). The pair 
punched, chopped, and kicked each other (TAG NAnyas Kal xepoi Kal 
TOG! Kai rtácaq EÜCKOTIWG, 5.26), but not to the death. These finalists 
did as much, and took as much punishment, using every attack (Ta 
aütà AVTLIÖPWVTÄG TE Kai ÄVTINAOXOVTaG, 17.112). Either they struck a 
last lethal blow simultaneously — very unlikely, but not impossible — or 
one, (more) gravely injured, struck a fatal blow and died with that final 
effort. This has happened in every war. It 1s far more likely of armed 
than bare-handed men. The Irish rebel Hugh McGuire died killing 
Lacy, the English knight who killed him, on New Year's, 1599/1600. 
We have a Japanese tale parallel to Hellenic stories of dying athletic 
victors which points to a possible explanation. Two legendary sumo 
champions, Narimura and Tsuneyo, wrestled in a finals match (c. 1025 
A.D.): 


Narimura bent over and with all his might shoved his head against Tsu- 
neyo's chest; the latter, however, managed to pull Narimura in and throw 
him to the ground. Narimura fell, and Tsuneyo collapsed on top of him. 
For a while neither could get up, for they had fallen with tremendous 
force. Narimura ... had to be assisted by others because Tsuneyo still 
had not revived. At length Tsuneyo came to his senses, and Narimura 
walked over to ask how he felt. "Like an ox!" was the response. As the 
winner of the tournament, Tsuneyo was given cloth, silver, and gold, all 
piled in a large mound. He only saw his reward that one time, however, 
for his ribs had been broken by Narimura, and it is said that he died in 
Harima Province on his way home.” 


Again, it was only “said” to be fatal. Philo’s anecdote may be a fictional 
exemplum. It is primarily part of his exhortatzo to “live free or die,” 
showing how athletes suffer and die for lesser gains. The generalization 
that “many times” wrestlers and pancratiasts “endured to the death” 
must be exaggeration, based on Telemachus’ opponent and Arrachion, 


5P, Cuyler, Sumo: From Rite to Sport (Tokyo 1979) 41, from the Ujishuz mono- 
gatari, “Tales of the Uji Clan,” of the early thirteenth century A.D. The incident is set in 
the reign of Goichijo (1016-36 A.D.). Tales of these athletes are very much like those of 
Olympic heroes from Paus., Philos., and other Greek writers: fact embellished by legend 
and fiction, but not ahistoric myth. See notes 34, 37-38 above on fatal fractured ribs. In 
the softened earth and sand of the skamma (note 20 above), a throw, or even the oppo- 
nent's deliberateslamming down of his own weight with maximum force, would be un- 
likely to cause death. Two blows, or kicks, were far more probably the fatal moves. 
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unless numerous fatal incidents are totally lost to us. One scholium on 
Pindar O. 5.34 reports, “very many athletes died in the contests,” Kai 
MAELOTOL TOV AVTAYWVIZOLEVWV ATTEBAVOV Ev TO otað.” 

Are these both from rhetorical topoz? Patristic and medical 
sources — Galen above all— hostile to athletics do not mention numerous 
fatalities. Yet tombs of athletes dying young, and epitaphs like Agathus 
Daemon's, are found.” We know of no concrete examples from minor 
festivals. Were there none, or were such fatalities not celebrated? If we 
read Philo right, the pair he mentions died at Olympia (like all others 
known) or at Nemea (where Creugas died). 


"6Ouoted but rejected by Forbes (50, n. 1) as an “obviously exaggerated state- 
ment," rebutting "ill-informed modern writers" for following it. 

Harris (SGR plate 9) is the grave stele of Sostratus, fourth century B.C. Attic 
athlete who died young (from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: misnum- 
bered as plate "10" in the "List of Illustrations," SGR 7; "Sources" and "Museum Loca- 
tions," SGR 274). Galen, Protr./ad Artes Addisc. 10-14, ends condemning athletics— 
not exercise — for ruining the mind and the health and beauty of the body. Protr. 11 says 
some athletes do not live long after they cease practicing, others live past their prime, but 
not even they live to grow old: 


KataAdoaoi Öö noù dy tt xeipov. "Eviot EV yàp pet OAlyov amro8vrjokouoit, 
Eviot Ö éni rAéov AKouotv NAıklag, GAA’ oud’ aütoi ynpoüciw. (1.30 K.) 


This would be the perfect place to mention numerous deaths in competition, but neither 
Galen nor the hostile sources he quotes (Hipp. frag., Eurip. Autol./frag. 282 N., 
Xenophanes frag. 2 D.)—nor Plato Rep. 3.404A, X. Symp. 2.17, Arist. Pol. 1839A, or 
our patristic sources (above)—say contests were often deadly. See Forbes (50, 55-58), 
Finley and Pleket (114-23), Gardiner (AAW 99-103, 114-15, 214-15), Robinson (90- 
91, 116-17, 184-91). Galen Parva Pila 5 ends with the lethal effects of: sprints— bursting 
a major blood-vessel — and horseback-riding —if the rider is thrown suddenly — and their 
severe, nonlethal injuries. "So also are the jump, discus and bending exercises" — mean- 
ing harmful, or fatal? "What need to speak of the exercises in the palaestra?" Galen ` 
concludes: the combative events. The worst he can specifically say is that they cause 
lameness, dislocations, fractures, and mutilated features— again, not death: 


6pópot EV yàp aokeiq toAAoUq rjón StéPGetpav, Ayyeiov énixaipov phčav- 
TEG.... kalinrtaciaı otvtovoal, ... Öl Qv NOAAAKIG EKTIEOOVTEG The Eöpac ol in- 
reis tapaxpriua óiep8ápnoav. oUtw SE Kal TO GAua, kai ó diokoc, Kai rà S10 ToU 
KAUNTEIV YULIVdoLa. ToUc 5° ék trjq maAaiotpac ti Sei kai Aéyetv; @e Gravtec 
AgAonvrat ... OUTW toùg Ek tT)  rraAaterpag ióotG Gv T] xwAouc, Ñ Stectpappe- 
vous, Ñ t£8Aagyuévoua, Tj NAVTWG YE tt HEPOS rrennpwuEvouc. (5.909-10 K.) 


The argument ex silentio is not the strongest, but when many “hostile witnesses" are 
silent, it is better proof the lethal allegations are not true. 
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To recapitulate, we can reconstruct the probable medical cause of 
death in every fatal athletic contest reported in our ancient sources. The 
nomos of Greek boxing violated in three of the fatalities is nearly cer- 
tain. The judges stripped Diognetus and Cleomedes of their Olympic 
crowns, and Damoxenus was the actual loser at Nemea, for a combined 
reason: they inflicted a fatal injury through a forbidden blow to the 
body. They broke one clear rule and violated the spirit of all the pan- 
Hellenic games, killing a fellow-Greek and fellow-athlete. A "foul" or 
illicit move which causes death is perhaps the strongest grounds for dis- 
missal from any true sport in any period. But Telemachus and Agathus 
Daemon's opponent caused an unintended fatal injury while staying 
within the rules of their event, and so won their Olympic crown. The 
accidental killing of an opponent did not disbar boxer or wrestler (or 
pancratiast) from victory, at least not in the fifth century B.c. or second 
century A.D. Given the famous conservatism of the Olympic officials,"? it 
probably never did. 


ROBERT BROPHY 
MARY BROPHY 
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8See Finley and Pleket (43[-46]) on "the astonishing conservatism of Olympia”; 
Harris (GAA 176), Gardiner (GASF 194), and Frost (213) that Hellenic boxing specifi- 
cally was “surprisingly conservative: during historical times it changed in detail ... of 
equipment, but ... adhered to the same principles throughout.” 


MESSAGES TO THE UNDERWORLD: 
AN ASPECT OF POETIC IMMORTALIZATION IN PINDAR 
In memoriam 
Alison Goddard Elliott 
(Sept. 7, 1937-Sept. 18, 1984) 


In a dithyramb for Thebes, Pindar calls himself an “outstanding 
herald of skilled verses" appointed by the Muse (€Eaipetov kápuka 
cobüv Enéwv, frag. 61.18-20 Bo = 70b.23-25 Sn). At the end of the 
Fourth Pythzan, he claims Homer’s authority for his role as a “noble 
messenger” (GyyeAov €0A6v) through whose "upright" skill the Muse 
gains in honor (aUEetat kai Moica dt ayysAiac óp8àg, Pyth. 
4.276-79).! One of the tasks of a “messenger of song” is to establish com- 
munication: communication between the mortal victor and the timeless 
realm'of the gods, between the present and the past (both actual and 
mythical), between the individual laudandus and the community as a 
whole, between his native city and the place of the victory.” Pindar fre- 
quently uses concrete spatial metaphors to express this act of mediation. 
In Ol. 6.22 f. he yokes the victor’s chariot to travel into the land of 
myth. In Pyth. 2.67 f. and Nem. 5.2 ff. he sends his message of song like 
cargo across the sea. Frequently he makes a journey, real or imagined, 
to his patron’s home city, even though this is as far as Sicily or Libya 
(Nem. 1.19 £.; Pyth. 4.1 £.).? 


! The scholion ad loc. (493 Drachmann), followed by many commentators, sug- 
gests that Pindar is referring to Il. 15.207, £o8Aóv Kai TO TETUKTAI, OT ÄYYEAog atoiua 
£i on. 

2For the motif of poet as “messenger” in the Epinicia, see also Ol. 7.20 f., 9.25-29; 
Pyth. 2.3 £., 9.1-4; Nem. 6.57-59; cf. too Ol. 6.90 f. and Pyth. 6.15-19. See also 
Theognis 769 f. and Giuliana Lanata ad loc. in Poetzca Preplatonica (Florence 1963) 
64 f. 

?7In the latter poem, there is also a corresponding visit of xenza between the exiled 
Damophilus at Thebes, Pyth. 4.299, whose return journey Pindar hopes to effect, 293 ff. 
On the motif of the nostos in the ode, see R. W. B. Burton, Pindar's Pythian Odes (Ox- 
ford 1962) 167 f. On the motif of philia and xenza generally, see W. Schadewaldt, "Der 
Aufbau des Pindarischen Epinikion," Schriften der Königsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft 
5,3 (Halle 1928) 314 f.; Hermann Gundert, Pindar und sein Dichterberuf (Frankfurt 
1935) 35 £., 39, 41; W. J. Verdenius, "Pindar's Fourteenth Olympian Ode,” Mnemosyne 
32 (1979) 32. 
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In establishing communication between realms separated by time 
and space, the poet also may send a message to the Underworld. The 
motif occurs several times in the Epinicia but has not received from in- 
terpreters the attention that it deserves.* This message to Hades is sym- 
metrical with the more familiar poetic task of suffusing mortal life with 
the radiance of Olympian eternity.” When the poet addresses the de- 
ceased kinsmen of the victor, he momentarily illuminates even the 
realm of death with the light of song. At the end of Nemean 8, for ex- 
ample, he speaks directly to the victor’s deceased father of the impossi- 
bility of bringing back his life: © Méya, TÒ 5’ autic teav wuxdv KopiEat 
/ oŭ pot duvatov (44 f.). By contrast, he can easily raise a "stone of the 
Muses” to memorialize the family’s athletic prowess (46-48). 

This sending of messages between living and dead is an important 
theme in classical literature. Plato’s Er is to be a “messenger to men” of 
the things in Hades (GyyeAov yevéobat Avdpwnoıg ràv kei, Rep. 
10.614d). In a later development of the poetic tradition, Virgil’s Neo- 
ptolemus brutally sends Priam to Hades as a “messenger” of his deeds 
(Aen. 2.547-49): 


referes ergo haec et nuntzus ibis 
Pelidae genitori. illi mea tristia facta 
degeneremque Neoptolemum narrare memenio. 


This establishment of continuity between the separate spheres of 
existence is one of the gifts of the goddess Memory, Mnemosyne. As 
Jean-Pierre Vernant remarks, she confers on the poet “le privilége ... 
d'un contact avec l'autre monde, la possibilité d'y entrer et d'en revenir 
librement." This motif is another form of the poetic 'AArj8gta, the 
commemorative praise that bridges the gap between past and future 
and overcomes the power of time's oblivion to efface mortal achieve- 


* Burton (note 3 above) 148 and C. M. Bowra, Pindar (Oxford 1964) 37 f., men- 
tion the motif, but without discussion of details. A. W. Miller, “Thalia Erasimolpos: 
Consolation in Pindar's Fourteenth Olympian," TAPA 107 (1977) 234, n. 35, lists a 
number of passages where Pindar refers to dead kinsmen of the victor. See also Verdenius 
(note 3 above) 34. 

5 E.g., Ol. 6.1-4, Pyth. 9.89 f., Nem. 7.12-16. The “Zeus-given gleam” of Pyth. 
8.96 may possibly also imply the radiance of honor in poetry. For the interaction of both 
life and death as motifs of praise in the Epinicia, see Jacqueline Duchemin, Pindare 
poète et prophète (Paris 1955) 282 ff. 

6].-P. Vernant, "Aspects mythiques de la mémoire et du temps," in Mythe et 
pensée chez les Grecs, ed. 3 (Paris 1974) 1.87. Cf. Virgil's memento in Aen. 6.549, cited 
above. 
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ment. Song enlists the positive value of time as preserver, instead oftime 
as destroyer, to keep great deeds alive for future generations.’ Bacchyli- 
des provides a lucid statement of how the “truth” of this poetry of praise 
will defeat the darkness of blame and envy and overcome the “forgetful- 
ness" or ANOn associated with them (13.202-7);? 


Bpota@v SE LOC 
MAaVTEGO! HEV EOTIV Et Epyoife: 
ad GaAaveia pidsi 

vikāv, ö te rravó[aluáto[p 
Xpóvog TÒ kaAdq 
£]ovu£vov aiv á[£Egt. .. 


On the whole, Pindar remains more concerned with death than Bac- 
chylides. This insistent consciousness of death — as in his address to de- 
ceased kinsmen — results in the mixture of both funerary and triumphal 
imagery throughout the Epinicia.? 

The wish to span the distance between the living and the dead (as 
the poetic GArjO£ia seeks to do) is typical of most societies’ interest in 
reaching the departed and communicating to them the concern that the 
living still have for them.!? In archaic and classical Greece, an impor- 
tant duty of the men of the housebold is to attend to the funeral offer- 
ings for departed ancestors. Communication with the dead takes place 
particularly at the tombs, often through the pouring of ritual liba- 


"The best statement of this view of time in connection with Pindaric "truth" is Ol. 
10.55-55; cf. also Nem. 4.43 and Pae. 6.5. For recent discussion see Marcel Detienne, 
Les maitres de vérité dans la Gréce archaique (Paris 1967) ch. 2, esp. 13 ff., 18 ff.; Gret- 
chen Kromer, “The Value of Time in Pindar's Olympian 10," Hermes 104 (1976) 420- 
36, esp. 425 ff.; Paolo Vivante, “On Time in Pindar," Arethusa 5 (1972) 107-31; Anna 
M. Komornicka, "Quelques remarques sur la notion d’Alatheia et Pseudos chez Pin- 
dare," Eos 60 (1972) 235-53; G. F. Gianotti, Per una poetica pindarica (Torino 1975) 
63 ff.; P. Vidal-Naquet, "Temps des dieux et temps des hommes," Le chasseur noir 
(Paris 1981) 69-94, esp. 76. 

*On the contrast of Truth and Blame, memory and the “darkness” of forgetting in 
archaic poetry generally see Detienne (note 7 above) 24 ff.; Gregory Nagy, The Best of 
the Achaeans (Baltimore 1979) ch. 12, citing also G. Dumézil, Servius et la fortune (Paris 
1943). 

?See Duchemin (note 5 above) 271 ff., 301 ff. 

See Emily Vermeule, Aspects of Death in Early Greek Art and Poetry, Sather 
Classical Lectures 46 (Berkeley, Los Angeles 1979) 7. Cf. Herodotus' account of the 
"messenger" that the Getae send to the dead, 4.94.2 f., with the ethnographic parallels 
cited by W. W. How and J. Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus (Oxford 1912) ad loc., 
and by Georges Devereux, "Les blessures d'Hektor et les messagers vers l'autre monde," 
L'Homme 23 (1983) 136 f. 
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tions.!! The aural dimension of this communication also receives partic- 
ular stress.!? We may recall, for example, Orestes’ emphatically repeti- 
tive KAUEelv åkoŭoat in the prologue of the Choephoroe (túuBou 8’ En’ 
óx800 TWÖE KNPLUOOW natpi / KAUELV AKoücalı), a verse for which Euripi- 
des takes Aeschylus to task in the Frogs (1173 f.). 

From the other side, the dead can be presumed to have a continu- 
ing interest in the affairs of the living. Despite the shadowy existence of 
the souls in the Homeric nekyzaz, popular. belief continued to endow 
them with some kind of vague sentience about the world above.’ The 
most influential literary paradigm is Achilles’ meeting with Odysseus in 
Odyssey 11.'* The dead hero is eager for news about his father, which 
Odysseus cannot supply, but he strides off with joy at Odysseus’ report of 
his son Neoptolemus (11.492-540).!* The great literary figures, of 
course, have special privileges; but even for ordinary mortals the rites of 
the dead and the cult of heroes probably contributed to the feeling that 
the deceased were somehow reachable beyond the grave. I have already 
mentioned Pindar’s frequent address to dead ancestors; and through- 
out the Epinicia he also shows much interest in cult-heroes (e.g., Ol. 
1.90 ff., Pyth. 8.56 ff., Nem. 7.85 ff.). A recent article by Jeffrey Rus- 
ten reminds us of the poet's concern to stress his personal ties to local 
heroes, particularly through the proximity of their graves.'° 

Ancestors are obviously not heroes, and the degree of their vitality 
in the Underworld is more obscure and more precarious. But several 
contexts in the Epinicia suggest that Pindar associates the figurative li- 
bations of song with the cult practice of pouring libations on the graves 


"See in general Vermeule (note 10 above) 28 ff. In Ji. 23.218-21, Achilles pours 
libations all night long at the pyre of Patroclus. Cf. also Il. 24.791 f. For the archeologi- 
cal evidence, see D. C. Kurtz and J. Boardman, Greek Burial Customs (Ithaca 1971) 103, 
205-10. 

12See Vermeule (note 10 above) 14 f. 

3See Erwin Rohde, Psyche, ed. 8, trans. W. B. Hillis (London 1925) 414. In note 
24, p. 441, Rohde cites the three passages from the Odes on which I comment below (Oi. 
14, Pyth. 5, Ol. 8), but without discussion and only as examples of the soul's conscious- 
ness of the world of the living. 

For recent discussion and bibliography, see Vermeule (note 10 above) 28-30, 
with n. 49 on p. 218; also Jan Bremmer, The Early Greek Concept of the Soul (Princeton 
1983) 88 f. 

Compare Virgil's projection of this motif into the future in Dido's threat to 
Aeneas, Aen. 4.385-87; et, cum frigida mors anima seduxerit artus, / omnibus umbra 
locts adero. dabis improbe, poenas. / audiam et haec Manis ueniet mihi fama sub imos. 

‘Jeffrey S. Rusten, "TEITON 'HPQ2: Pindar's Prayer to Heracles (N. 7.86-101) 
and Greek Popular Religion," HSCP 87 (1983) 289-97, esp. 291 ff. 
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of the departed and that in both cases the poet is functioning as a “mes- 
senger” between the upper world and Hades. The associations, both in 
Pindar and elsewhere, between athletes and heroes perhaps also tended 
to strengthen the connection between the poet's offerings of song to de- 
parted kinsmen of the victor and the cult offerings to heroes.!? In a 
number of legends, analyzed by Joseph Fontenrose in an important arti- 
cle, athletes gain the status of cult heroes.!® From the eighth to the early 
fifth centuries B.C., these figures follow a remarkably consistent pattern: 
they display extraordinary athletic prowess at the panhellenic festivals, 
meet a violent and mysterious death often attended by homicidal mad- 
ness, and after their mortal end roam the land as potent but ambiguous 
divinities, jealous and irascible, requiring honors, cult, and propitiation 
to end plague, barrenness, or famine that their wrath has brought upon 
the city. We are here far away from the luminous Olympian world 
which Pindar brings into association with the glory of the athletes cele- 
brated in his odes; but it is clear that in the popular imagination and 
religious attitudes of his time it was easy to assimilate the victorious ath- 
lete’s capacity for superhuman-appearing feats of physical strength to 
the aura of supernatural power that surrounds the hero and reaches out 
beyond the grave.!”? 


II 


The best known of these Pindaric messages to the Underworld is 
the end of Olympian 14 (20-24): 


HEAAVTEIXEA vüv ÖÖOHOV 
depoeoovac i61, Axol, matpi KAUTAV BEpoLo’ Ayyekiav, 
KAgóðauov öp I5oic’, viov sinne STi oi véav 
Kóànog Trap euööEoıe Micag 
ECTEPAVWOE KUÖLUWV AEBAWV ntepolot xaírav. 


U For the close affinities between hero cult and ancestor worship, see Rohde (note 
13 above) 125. 

'8Joseph Fontenrose, “The Hero as Athlete," CSCA 1 (1968) 73-104. In Pindar's 
own time the case of Cleomedes of Astypalaea is a celebrated example (Paus. 6.9.6 £.): 
for further references see Fontenrose, p. 74, n. 1. See also Rohde (note 13 above) 129 f.; 
B. M. W. Knox, The Heroic Temper, Sather Classical Lectures 35 (Berkeley, Los 
Angeles 1964) 56 ff. 

?For the process of historicizing the cult hero as the athletic victor at a specific 
contest or festival, see Fontenrose (note 18 above) 83, 85 ff. We should recall too that 
victorious athletes at Olympia often received the extraordinary honor of having statues of 
themselves erected in the sacred precinct: cf. Paus. 6.1. 
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Through the vivid personification of the sound itself, Acho, song crosses 
the barrier between life and death.?? But this oral/aural message also 
renews the sense of "sight" (i6oioa) in Persephone's “black-walled” 
house.?! The lasting fame through song implied in KAutáv and EUÖÖ- 
EotG can, for a moment, penetrate the blackness and enclosure (ueAav- 
teixea óóuo0v, 20) of Hades. The bold metaphor of “wings” or “feath- 
ers," TItepd, for the olive wreath with which the victorious son crowns 
his "young hair" also keeps in the foreground the upward movement 
toward the gods and Olympus.”” The end of the first strophe describes 
the Charites as the “stewards of all deeds in the heavens" oupavoc (9 f.). 
The "wings" at the very end of the ode recall this skyward movement of 
eternizing song, in contrast to the subterranean gloom of Hades.” 

As the ode’s opening lines tell us, this locale of Orchomenos is also 
the site of the Charites, who preside over the waters of the Cephisus. 
They are worshipped here-as divinities of the fecundating, nurturing, 
and life-giving power of water.” These Kadiota Gdata (1), like the wa- 
ters of Castalia, Dirce, or Tilphussa elsewhere in Pindar, are associated 
with birth and the immortalizing power of poetry.” Here they strike an 
initial mood of vital energy, over against Hades at the end. 


20The striking quality of the personification of Acho in Ol. 14, as of Angelia in Ol. 
8, is noted by Verdenius (note 3 above) 34. Ol. 14 contains the first personification of 
Echo in Greek literature: see L. R. Farnell, The Works of Pindar 2 (London 1932) 
ad loc. 

71 Along with the "seeing" there is also the “hearing,” explicit or implied, in the 
compounds of -uOATIOG and in értakooire in 14-15. Cf. also kAutàv ayyeAlav in 21. Simi- 
larly in Nem. 4.79-88, the poet's memorial to the victor's dead uncle combines the visual 
brightness of the white Parian marble (81) with the aural resonance of his songful tongue 
(yA@ooav £üpéro keAaórnuv, 86). 

??'T'he same metaphor of the wreath as "wings" occurs at Pyth. 9.125, noAAa 6€ 
rtpocBev mrepa ó£Earo vikàv. Cf. Verdenius (note 3 above) 36 f. - 

23 Pindar does not say explicitly that Acho's journey to Hades is a downward jour- 
ney: his verb is the noncommital (0t (21). But if Echo is conceived of as a daimon of some 
sort associated with Orchomenos, she would in fact be descending from earth to under- 
world as the bearer of the poet's message from living to dead. 

?^ Gundert (note 3 above) 30 describes them as "die náhrenden und spendenden 
'Lebenskráfte des Bodens.'" See also Duchemin (note 5 above) 72-80, esp. 73 f.; Gordon 
Kirkwood, Selections from Pindar, APA Textbook Series 7 (Chico, Calif. 1982) 119 f., 
who, following Gilbert Norwood, Pindar (Berkeley, Los Angeles 1945) 100, notes the 
connection of water, life, and honor in Gévaov in 12. B. L. Gildersleeve, Pindar: The 
Olympian and Pythian Odes (New York 1885) ad loc. suggests that Echo too may have 
local associations, although none of these are attested before Hellenistic literature. 

75 K.g., Ol. 6.85 £.; Pyth. 4.299; Isth. 6.62 ff. and 74 f.; Pae. 6.7 ff.; frag. 188 
Bo — 198b Sn; cf. also Nem. 7.11 f. and 79. The symbolism of the immortalizing water 
of song has been much commented on, e.g., A. Kambylis, Die Dichterweihe und ihre 
Symbolik (Heidelberg 1965) esp. 26 ff.; Gianotti (note 7 above) 110 ff. 
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Pindar has prepared an elaborate foil to the subterranean dark- 
ness. The intricate word-order of his opening lines associates Orcho- 
menos with both the radiance and the liquid vitality of poetry: the 
Charites who dwell there are the songful queens of bright Orchomenos 
(3 f.): © Autapac aoidipot BacíAgiat / Xapttec  Epxopevoŭ.”® The ref- 
erence to the "Minyans of ancient race” in the next phrase stresses the 
continuity of local habitation and the association between the people 
and their divinities, the Charites (naAatyóvov Mıvuäv £rt(okornot, 4). 
The "hearing" that takes place here (KAUTE, 5) establishes an upward 
communication between the mortal realm (the singer and the Minyan 
ancestors) and the goddesses who also dwell on Olympus (9-12). The 
second strophe begins with another request for "hearing" and repeats 
the first strophe’s association of radiance, song, and "hearing" ("AyAala 
piAnoivoAne t EuopooUva ... ETTAKOOITE viv, 14 f.). We may note 
that all three of the imperatives in the ode are requests for hearing 
(5, 15) or telling (21). 

This “hearing” between mortal and divinity, via the mediation of 
the poet’s song, is symmetrical with the “hearing” that takes place in 
Hades in the ode's last lines (kAutav ayyeAlav, 21). Hence the “ever- 
flowing glory of the Olympian father” (12) that the Charites honor in 
the heavens (10) contrasts sharply with the dead “father” underground 
who receives Echo’s “message of glorious hearing” (21, slightly over- 
translating KAUTGV). 

The communicative power of song operates on a vertical (and 
temporal) axis that runs between Olympus, Orchomenos, and Hades 
and between past and present (maAaltyOvwv, 4, and émakoolte viv, 
15). It also operates on a horizontal (and spatial) axis, between Orcho- 
menos and Olympia. The Minyans at the beginning are first mentioned 
in close association with their local setting (4); but when the name re- 
curs, near the end, its modifier, “winning at Olympia,” intertwines the 
“Minyan city” with the place of the victory ('OAuyuruóvikoq à Mıvüeta, 
19). Acho’s literal journey to Hades’ "black-walled house" follows al- 
most at once (20 f.). 

Several of these motifs in Olympian 14 are thematically akin to the 
closing section of Isthmian 6, where the poet again connects the Chari- 
tes, water, poetry, and the family of the victor (62b-66): 


ava 6' ayayov Ec aoc otav potpav Üpvov * 
Tav UaAuxtióàv è ndtpav Xapí(tov 


+ 44 


26’ Aoiölllol in 3 can mean “associated with song,” “of song," and "famed in song." 
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apdovtı KaAAioTa ópóoo, 
tóv t£ Oeuiotiou HPBWOAVTEG olkov távóg nóAw 
eop Añ vaíotot. 


By including the victor's clan of the Psalychidae, Pindar may imply that 
the “light” of song extends beyond the individual celebrandus to the 
whole family. The reference to the whole clan will presumably include 
its dead members, but Pindar says nothing of the dead explicitly, per- 
haps because the old patriarch, Themistius, is still living (65, cf. Nem. 
5.50 f.). Hence his imagery here is all of upward movement: £q $áoq, 
Óóp8ooavreq. 


III 


In the fifth Pythian, Pindar uses a different technique to inter- 
weave the motifs of dead ancestors, the locale of their burial, and the 
connection with the living through fame and the waters of poetic im- 
mortality. Praising the victory of King Arcesilaus of Cyrene, Pindar re- 
fers to his remote ancestor, Aristoteles or Battus I, who founded the 
kingdom (82 ff.). Battus' descendants, "coming forth as bearers of gifts, 
receive with sacrifices" the Trojan Antenoridae who reached Cyrene in 
the mythical past (85-88): 


tò 5 EAacınmov £8voq £vóukéoq 
ÖEKOVTaL Buciatotv ávópgq oixvéovréq ooe 6opodópot, 
toug 'AptototéAng Ayaye vauoi 8oaiq 
aAoc BaOstav KEAEUBOV Avoiywv. 


Coming to them as bearers of gifts, the men whom Aristoteles led in swift 
ships as he opened the sea's deep path receive with sacrifices the horse- 
driving race (of the Trojan Antenoridae).” 


Here Pindar links Cyrene’s historical past to the great cycle of Tro- 
» jan myths. The Cyreneans' sacrificial honors to these early Trojan set- 


27] follow the scholia (113 Dr.) in understanding the passage to mean that the 
contemporary Cyrenaeans worship the Antenoridae who once came to their land from 
Troy (for the legend, see the schol. 110 Dr.). I differ from the scholia, however, in taking 
the EAdoinnov EBvoc to mean the Trojans of old rather than the contemporary Cyre- 
naeans, although this point is not essential for my translation. The passage is much dis- 
puted. I follow the majority of interpreters (Farnell, Gildersleeve, Mezger). For different 
views see U. von Wilamowitz- Moellendorff, Pindaros (Berlin 1922) 380, n. 1; W. Christ, 
Pindari Carmina (Leipzig 1896) ad loc. (with a different text and punctuation); J. Du- 
chemin, Pindare, Pythiques (Paris 1967) ad loc. and 162-65. Her objection that 8uciat 
in 86 cannot refer to offerings to the heroized figures of the past is refuted by passages like 
Hdt. 7.117: see Rohde (note 13 above) 140, n. 15. 
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tlers also parallel the rituals in which they honor their own Battus in his 
status as a cult-hero.?? As a "founder" (KTioev, 89), Battus has his tomb 
“at the lower edge of the agora where he lies apart in death” (£v8a npu- 
uvois ayopac én Sixa keitaı Bavmv, 93). The word “dead,” 
Bavwv, the last word of the epode, leads into the reference to Battus as 
heroized founder in the following strophe.?? Instead of viewing death in 
terms of ending and rupture, Pindar sets it into the continuity that is 
one of his main poetic goals. He incorporates Battus and the other “holy 
kings" of the remote past into the traditions of the city which the poet 
himself revivifies through the commemorative power of song. 

In this passage, then, the opening of the fourth strophe, Pindar 
tells how Battus and the other "holy kings" of the past dwell in death 
"apart, before their homes" and hear the celebration of the great deeds 
of the present. They share in the xdpic that Pindar now bestows on ithe 
present king, Arcesilaus (94-103): 


uákap èv åvõpðv éta 

Evalev, pwe 5 Eneita Aaoocefiris. 

atepGe dE rtpó Öwuátwv ETEPOL Aaxovtec átóav 
Baolréec igpoi 

évti, weyaAav ð’ apetav 

pcw uaA8aka 

pavOgicav KOUWV Ürtó XeUpaoctv 

AKoUovti noi XBovia ope_evi, 

adov óABov UI@ TE KOLVAV xápiv 

EvétkOv tT Apkeoika. 


‚Here, asin Ol. 14 and Isth. 6, the present celebration binds together the 

living and the dead generations. By reminding us of the heroized found- 
er’s presence beneath the soil of the agora and of the old kings’ graves 
each before his own house (whether or not these are now outside the city 
walls),°° Pindar evokes the favoring presence of the kindly dead in the 
earth, who now approximate the status of local divinities.?! 


*8See Farnell (note 20 above) 179, ad loc. 

? On the practice of worshiping the founder of a colony as a hero, see Rohde (note 
13 above) 127 f. Lines 89 ff. speak of Battus' "founding" only the gods’ “groves” (i.e., 
temenos) and processional Sacred Way, but it would be pedantry to exclude the implica- 
tions of founding the city in general. 

"The scholiast ad loc. (129 Dr.) takes the reference to be to tombs outside the city 
gates, in contrast to the burial of Battus in the agora. For a different view, see Wilamo- 
witz (note 27 above) 380, n. 2; Duchemin, Pythiques (note 27 above) ad loc. Both Christ 
(note 27 above) and Farnell (note 20 above) ad loc. take the phrase to mean "each before 
his own house," a view that would fit Rusten's material on heroes' shrines in close proxim- 
ity to the private houses in the city: see note 16 above. 

I See Rusten's article, note 16 above. 
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That communication with the past takes place through the aural 
resonance of the poet's song: the “holy kings" who “hear (GKOUOVTI, 
101) the good fortune" of their descendants in Hades are exactly paral- 
lel to the dead father who receives the message brought by Acho in Ol. 
14. To complete the analogy, Arcesilaus is here called their “son” (uià, 
102), as the victor of Ol. 14 is the “son” of the “father” who receives 
Acho's message (rtatpi ... uióv, Ol. 14.21 f.). 

Though these remote kings have their $p£vg£q beneath the earth, 
they are able to participate somehow (nol) in the festive music of the 
present celebration (dkolovti mol XBovia ppevi, 101). The adjective 
Koivav in 102 and the filial bond between the remote founder and the 
living Arcesilaus in the next lines (103 ff.) explicitly link the glory con- 
ferred by song in the present and the glory won by his ancestors and 
celebrated with cult and sacrifice at the festivals (cf. 86). The poet's 
"soft dew of song" freshens the old arete of the ancestors; and simultane- 
ously they, like Achilles in Odyssey 11, rejoice in the present arete made 
manifest in the victory of their descendant, King Arcesilaus. 

The sequence of thought in 85-103 places the poet's present offer- 
ings of “libations of praise-songs" (Kouwv UMO xeüuaotv, 100) in the 
context of the city's cult-offerings to its heroes and ancestors. These 
songs are themselves a kind of libation — one of Pindar's favorite meta- 
phors (Ol. 6.91 and 7.1-10, Isth. 6.1-3 and 63 ff.). They are both a 
freshening "dew" and a "libation" that might be poured on a hero's 
grave.*? 

Encomiastic song, like the communal rituals, participates in what 
Mircea Eliade calls the renewal of time: it makes the past part of the 
living present in the ever-renewable time of myth.?? This renewal of 
time, time as continuity, stands out the more forcefully against the rav- 
ages of time in seasonal change and biological decay, the “wintry blast 
of winds" that brings withering and destruction at the end of the ode 
(120 f.). 


?See Friedrich Mezger, Pindars Siegeslieder (Leipzig 1880) 232, ad 100: “Der 
Ausdruck erinnert an die Grabespenden." See also my remarks on line 86, supra. The 
collocation of 6póo« naAdaka pav8seicav and Kwuwv UNO xeüuaow immediately there- 
after in 99 f. (with kwuwv going both with ópóco and xeúpaotv) suggests another associ- 
ation between the figurative liquid of the song and the actual liquid poured out in liba- 
tion. Cf. the similar phrasing of Pyth. 8.57. The notions of vitality and fertility in drosos 
are explored by Deborah Boedecker, A Descent from Heaven, American Class. Stud. 13 
(Chico, Calif. 1984) 88 ff. 

3M. Eliade, Cosmos and History: The Myth of the Eternal Return, trans. W. 
Trask (Princeton 1954) esp. ch. 2. 
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Recently, Gregory Nagy has elaborated for the epic hero the im- 
plicit equation between hero-cult and the “fame imperishable” con- 
ferred by song.** A similar equation, far more explicit, pervades the 
Epinicia. Pindar’s closest analogy between the cultic honor of heroes 
and the poet’s encomium of the victor occurs in Olympzan 1. Hieron’s 
radiance (AyAala) and “mingling” with the supremacy of victory 
(14, 22) corresponds to the “radiant sacrifices” with which the heroes at. 
Olympia are “mingled” at Pelops’ tomb and altar (£v aipakoupíaiq 
ayAaaiot wépeixtat, 90 f.), where aipakoupiat is the cult term for offer- 
ings to heroes. We may recall also the legends of heroized athletes 
studied at length by Fontenrose.?9 


IV 


The finale of Ol. 8, like that of Ol. 14, deals with ordinary mortals 
rather than founding heroes or "sacred kings" (Pyth. 5.97). Here Pindar 
makes explicit the power of poetic Memory to overcome old age and 
death. The young victor's athletic success at Olympia "breathed into his 
father's father the spirit that can wrestle against old age" (yrjpaog Avti- 
naàov, 7 1). When Pindar remarks that success in itself brings a "forget- 
ting" (Aá8a) of Hades, he is perhaps playing on the force of poetic 
à-Arj8zta, the negation of oblivion by the poetry of praise (72 f.): “Aida 
Tol AdBetat / üpneva mpdEatc åvńp. In the next verse he will “awaken 
Memory" (Mnamosuna) to preserve the achievements of the victor's 
family. 

The poet then turns from the living to the dead (77-84): 


EOTL ÖE Kal v Bavovtecotv uépoq 
kàv vópov EPÖOLEVWV- 
KATAKPUNTEL Ö OU KÓvtq 
OUYYOVWV KEÖVAV xápiv. 


“Epa 6& Quyatpóc àkoUcaiq ‘Idiwv 
"Ayvekiac &vérior Kev KaAAuuráxo Amrapóv 
Köonov OAuurtia őv ooi Zeüa vEvel 
(9TtQOEV. 


31 Nagy (note 8 above) chs. 6-10, esp. pp. 114-16. 

See the scholion ad loc.; also my “God and Man in Pindar's First and Third 
Olympian Odes," HSCP 68 (1964) 218, with ns. 24 and 29, pp. 255 f. 

36See note 18 above. 
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Like Acho in Ol. 14, the agent of his message is personified (Angelia). 
Pindar makes Angelia the daughter of Hermes, appropriate enough in 
view of the latter's role as “messenger of the gods" (Ol. 6.78 £.). But may 
we also think of the mediating function of Hermes Psychopompos, the 
god who literally makes the passage between life and death and con- 
nects the two worlds? Nowhere do the Epinicia explicitly mention Her- 
mes Psychopompos. The Hermes of the Odes is Hermes Enagonios.?' 
The psychopomp is presumably out of place amid the joy of victory. 
And yet the emphatic placement of "Hermes" at the beginning of the 
epode, coming between the description of the dead in 77-80 and the 
deceased relative in Hades hearing news from the living, makes one 
wonder if the god's funereal role is not also in the background. 

As in Ol. 14 too, the verbal component of the message is rein- 
forced by a visual quality which helps counteract the darkness of the 
Underworld. The “brilliant adornment” (Autapóv kóopov that the 
dead kinsman Iphion will "hear" from Angelia and “tell” to his Under- 
world companion Callimachus contrasts with the "covering dust" (79) of 
burial. The ode's message will in fact prevent this concealing dust from 
doing its work of hiding the glory of the present victory: katakpürmtet 6 - 
oU Kovic / OUYYÓv OV KEÖVAV xápiv (79 f.). What is not “hidden” is spe- 
cifically the charzs, the honor of the victory as a shared joy in the recip- 
rocal relations of the family: hence Kedvav xápiv. The emphasis on 
family solidarity here parallels the motif of the "joy in common with 
their son” that the dead kings “hear of" in Pyth. 5.101 f. (uio TE Kovàv 
xapıv). 

The metaphor of 79 f. now marks the third defeat of the forces of 
oblivion: first the “wrestling” against old age (70 f.), then the “forget- 
ting” of Hades (72 f.), and finally the dust’s “not concealing.” In these 
three instances the battle against time receives a negative formulation, 
and this negative statement is a foil to the positive statement of the 
poet’s “awakening Memory” in 74.9? 

In countering the darkness of death with this “radiant adornment” 
(82 f.) —a phrase that can refer both to the victory and to the poetry that 
celebrates it?” — Pindar not only restores communication between living 
and dead kinsmen, but also reestablishes communication among the 


37 OL, 6.79; Pyth. 2.10; Nem. 10.53; Isth. 1.60. 

5*Cf. the imagery of sleep and awakening to depict the immortal power of song in 
Isth. 4.24 f. and 7.16 f. 

** Cf. frag. 184.2 f. Bo = 194.2 f. Sn: rotkiAov kóopov auóáevxa Adywv. 
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dead themselves. He restores to the inhabitants of that silent realm the 
"hearing" and "speaking" (81 f.) of animated family life.*° One is re- 
minded of the power of speech that the shades in Homer's Underworld 
regain when they drink the sacrificial blood poured out to them by liv- 
ing men (Od. 10.535-37). . 

The verb "speak," Evv£rteiv, in 82 occurs twice before in the ode. 
The victor "spoke forth" or "proclaimed" the name of his city in glory to 
living men at Olympia (20). Apollo "spoke" to Aeacus, a signal commu- 
nication between god and mortal, in the mythical past (41). This em- 
phasis on "speaking" builds up the communicative energy set into mo- 
tion by the victory so that the reverberations may reach down to Hades 
and impel the shades to address one another. 

Pindar frequently suggests analogies or parallels between the vic- 
tor, the mythical hero, and the poet. The visit of the poet's song to the 
Underworld reflects one such parallelism. A journey to the realm of the 
dead to bring back knowledge of the Beyond is a common task of the 
hero, from Gilgamesh on to Odysseus, Aeneas, and Dante. Pindar and 
Bacchylides both describe such catabases of the hero Heracles, Pindar 
in a fragmentary Theban Dithyramb (61 Bo — 70b Sn), Bacchylides in 
his Fifth Ode.*! Pindar performs an equivalent journey, figuratively, 
and brings back consoling wisdom about the realm of death in his ac- 
count of the Beyond in Olympian 2. 

The passages that we have examined in Ol. 8, Ol. 14, and Pyth. 5 
remain within the traditional "Homeric" conception of Hades: lifeless 
and bloodless ghosts moving feebly amid dim shadows. Pindar knew of 
happier possibilities in the hereafter: in a celebrated passage of Olym- 
pian 2 he describes the Isles of the Blest, with their soft winds, golden 
flowers, and radiant trees (70-77). But even in the three odes under 
discussion, the poet lightens the darkness of death through his privi- 
leged access to what is hidden or closed off from ordinary mortals. By 
penetrating both time and space through Memory and through the mo- 
bile power of his poetry's sound (Acho, Angelia), he too is able to bring 


* Cf. Odysseus' wish to embrace his mother in Hades and share the solace of lam- 
entation with her, Od. 11.211 f.; also Il. 23.97 f.; cf. Anchises’ desire notas audire et 
reddere voces with his son, Aen. 6.689. 

* Relevant here too are Heracles’ journey to the far West in Stesichorus' Geryoneis 
and particularly the (probably) Pindaric catabasis of Heracles, including initiation at 
Eleusis, in P. Oxy. 2622 and P.S.I. 1391, on which see H. Lloyd-Jones, “Heracles at 
Eleusis,” Maza 19 (1967) 206-29, and R. J. Clark, Catabasis: Vergil and the Wisdom. 
Tradition (Amsterdam 1979) 89 ff. and 218 ff. 
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knowledge of the living to the Underworld, and vice versa. He makes 
the unforgotten dead participate once more in the fresh joy of the liv- 
ing, and thus he soothes the bleakness of Hades with the balm of 
consolation.” 


CHARLES SEGAL 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


#2 For the motif of consolation, see Miller (note 4 above) 233 f. I thank the journal's 
anonymous reader for helpful criticism and Professor Diskin Clay both for specific sug- 
gestions and for interest and encouragement beyond the call of editorial duty. 


CATULLUS TO CAECILIUS ON GOOD POETRY (C. 35) 


A Gelegenheitsgedicht deserves to be included in a published book 
only if it is self-contained, that is to say if its meaning is made as 
clear to the general reader as it will have been to the person for 
whom it was originally conceived, and, no less important, if it con- 
veys something that 1s not the narrow concern of a particular indi- 
vidual in a particular situation but is capable of impressing many 
kinds of men. 


This judgment of Eduard Fraenkel! is certainly correct, with one 
qualification. The literary and general background which the contem- 
porary reader of a Greek or Latin poem brought to it must be, as far as 
possible, recovered by us, removed from it by many centuries, by re- 
course to lexica, commentaries, and all other sources available to us. 
This having been said, it remains axiomatic that a poem should be un- 
derstood as far as possible in terms of the information provided by it, 
and outside data should be adduced only to the extent that the poem 
itself requires it by reference or allusion.’ 

Catullus poem 35 is a Gelegenheztsgedicht in form of a letter of 
invitation to his friend Caecilius to visit him in Verona. By the above 
criterion it may appear, on first appearance, a failure, and not worth 
publication. The cogitationes of Caecilius’ and Catullus’ mutual friend, 
though evidently important, are not identified. The relevance of the 
candida puella and her passion, though evidently also important, is not 
explained. And the reason for the poet’s emphasis on Caecilius’ poem as 
incohata is not made clear. Without answers to these questions, the 
poem would seem to be not a self-contained whole but, quite simply, 
incomprehensible, and a bagatelle not worth our attention. 

In the attempt to provide satisfactory answers, scholars have pro- 
posed a number of divergent interpretations of the poem. The first sys- 
tematic study was offered by F. O. Copley.’ Partly in reaction to Ellis’ 
notion (comm. ad loc.) that the cogztatzones were “political” in nature, 
Copley laid down the precept that answers to the questions raised by the 


1E, Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford 1957) 313 f. 

*Cf. the judicious remarks of K. Quinn, Approaches to Catullus (Cambridge, 
New York 1972) 103-10. 

?F. O. Copley, "Catullus 35,” AJP 74 (1953) 149-60. 
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poem must be provided by the evidence of the poem itself, and that on 
this basis a context for the poem must be reconstructed which accounts 
‘ for the poem as a whole, for all of its parts, and for the relationship of 
these parts to one another. This postulate, of course, is entirely cogent, 
and the chief merit of Copley’s paper is to have insisted on it. 

In the actual interpretation of the poem, however, Copley is not 
altogether successful. He constructs a more complicated scenario for it 
than is warranted by the evidence, and which is not needed for a full 
understanding of it. Thus, he holds that Caecilius had originally sent 
Catullus a copy of his poem, which he considered finished, that Catullus 
judged it unfinished, that he therefore, to prevent premature publica- 
tion, invited Caecilius to discuss the matter, that Caecilius declined, 
pleading a love affair, that Catullus now invites Caecilius for a second 
time, and in the process hyperbolizes his friend’s love affair, to impress 
on him that he must come nevertheless. 

J. M. Fisher? has offered a simpler hypothesis. But he goes against 
the evidence of the poem when he claims that Caecilius has taken up the 
writing of love poetry, and that for this reason Catullus invites him to 
come to Verona, to urge him to finish his poem on Cybele. On the other 
hand, H. Akbar Khan? has proposed that Catullus wishes to praise 
Caecilius’ poem by comparing its effect on the puella to the effect on a 
person of a love charm. But by this perception Khan fails to recognize 
the thematic opposition in the poem between the principle of reason, 
which governs the making of a neoteric poem, and the motif of emo- 
tion, which is represented by the puella. Writing at about the same time 
as Khan, Sira Onetti and Gregor Maurach® proposed that Catullus 
wishes primarily to celebrate the unanimity and harmony of the love of 
Caecilius and his girlfriend, and that for this purpose he praises him as a 
fine poet and her as docta. This interpretation, however, fails to ac- 
count for the importance in the poem of the cogitationes and for the 
emphasis on zncohata. Finally, R. Heine? has argued that Catullus 
means primarily to praise Caecilius poem about Cybele by suggesting 
that its effect on the puella was so intense as to arouse in her a passion 
which in its overpowering effect on Caecilius is comparable to that of 


4]. M. Fisher, "Catullus 35," CP 66 (1971) 1-5. 

`H. Akbar Khan, "Catullus 35, and the Things Poetry Can Do to You," Hermes 
102 (1974) 475-90. 

6S. Onetti and G. Maurach, "Catullus 35," Gymnasium 81 (1974) 481-84. 

7R. Heine, "Zu Catull c. 35," in Catull, ed. R. Heine (“Wege der Forschung,” vol. 
CCCVIITI) (Darmstadt 1975) 62-84. 
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the love of the heroine of his poem, Cybele, on Attis. Alas, this percep- 
tion, too, goes beyond the evidence ofthe poem, and it does not account 
adequately, I think, for the importance of the cogztationes and the stress 
on incohata. 

No doubt, in some details these discussions have refined our un- 
derstanding of the poem. But, as we have noted, misapprehensions and 
unnecessary differences of interpretation remain. Everything depends 
on the nuances, and the critic’s task, and difficulty, is to get them ex- 
actly right. Another close reading of the poem may be desirable. 

To begin, let us note that the poem divides cleanly into three parts 
of six lines each. In the first part, Catullus urges the poet Caecilius to 
visit him because he wishes to impart to him some “thoughts” (cogzta- 
tiones) of a mutual friend. The leitmotif of this part, we shall see, is 
“poetry.” Inthe second part, Catullus states that a lovely fair-haired girl 
(candida puella) will try to detain Caecilius because she is madly in love 
with him (¢mpotente amore). This section may be labeled "love." In the 
third part, the two motifs are combined, and a key is provided for un- 
derstanding the whole poem. 

In the first line, Catullus introduces Caecilius not by name but by 
his designation as poet, and as Catullus' friend. In the second line, by 
the poetic fiction of addressing his letter to the papyrus on which he 
writes his hendecasyllables, Catullus emphasizes his own function in this 
epistola as poet. Thus, he addresses Caecilius as his fellow-poet and 
friend. The leading word poetae is qualified by tenero, "tender, deli- 
cate, refined." The word suggests both delicacy of sentiment in the poet 
and refinement of technique in his poetry,® and as such it could also be 
applied to Catullus himself,? and perhaps to that whole group of kin- 
dred spirits to which Catullus belonged, the so-called poetae novi, or 
neoterot.'° The word sodali, futhermore, suggests that Caecilius and 
Catullus are friends in the particular sense that they share common in- 
terests and concerns, which in this context can only mean poetry. Be- 
yond this, the word often refers to membership in a coterie or society of 
like-minded friends, and this, too, points toward the poetae now.!! 


8Cf. Ov. R. Am. 757; A. A. 2.273, 3.329-40; Am. 2.1.4; Apollinaris Sidonius 
23.18. 

? As by Martial 7.14.3, 12.44.5. 

UW, Kroll, comm. ad loc.: “tener ... kann alle nach Feinheit der Technik stre- 
benden Dichter, also namentlich auch Angehörige des neoterischen Kreises bezeichnen.” 

!' Cf, Dig. 47.12.4: sodales sunt, qui ejusdem colegii sunt, quam Graeci Etaipiav 
vocant. Elsewhere Catullus uses the term for C. Helvius Cinna, 10.29 and 95.9 (supple- 
ment of the Aldine ed.); Fabullus, 12.13; Fabullus and Veranius, 47.6; Aifenus, 30.1. 
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Thus, the impression is conveyed that Catullus addresses Caecilius, 
most significantly, as a fellow neoteric poet.” 

The thematic importance of this address is emphasized stylistically 
by the two nouns poetae and sodali framing the line, and enclosing in 
chiastic order the two adjectives tenero and meo. The word order in the 
following line is similarly effective, as the two verbs in the subjunctive 
mood, velzm and dicas, frame and focus on the addressee, Caecilio, and 
on the nominal addressee, papyre. Catullus here introduces the purpose 
(velim) of his epzstola, to convey a message to Caecilius (dzcas), and this 
he proceeds to state in the following two lines (3-4). Caecilius is to visit 
Catullus in Verona, and for this purpose to leave behind his own town of 
Novum Comum. A nuance is added by the imagery. The “city walls" 
(moenia) of New Comum and the "shores" of Lago di Como (Larzum 
litus) project a picturesque, attractive scene,!? which suggests that 
Caecilius perhaps may not wish to leave. In particular, the moenza of 
the city suggest the notion of enclosure, and with it the possibility per- 
haps that Caecilius may be detained at his home. But these are the 
merest intimations, quite insubstantial, and more, for the moment, we 
cannot say. 

In the next two lines (5-6) Catullus states the reason why he wants 
Caecilius to visit him: to take note of some thoughts, deliberations, of a 
mutual friend. The placement of volo in the line's center, with the as- 
sertive effect of the indicative mood, by contrast with the polite indirec- 
tion of velzm (1. 2), indicates that Catullus considers the message impor- 
tant. The quasdam leaves the cogitationes intriguingly and suitably 
vague. If they were spelled out, there would appear to be no need for 
Caecilius to make the journey, and he might perhaps not wish to make 
it. They are the “thoughts” of a "friend" of both Caecilius and Catullus. 
The amici complements the sodali of line 1, with that word's suggestion 
of the coterie of like-minded friends, the “new poets." !* Therefore, very 
possibly, this mutual friend is a fellow-neoteric poet,!? and his cogita- 
tiones have something to do with poetry, in particular, perhaps, with 


12 Caecilius is known only from this poem. For the various unsuccessful attempts at 
further identification, see C. L. Neudling, 4 Prosopography to Catullus, Yowa Studies in 
Classical Antiquity (Oxford 1955) 24-26. 

I5Cf. Cat. 31. 

In this light, to identify this "mutual friend" as Catullus himself is unconvincing, 
and unnecessary. But so, e.g., Merril, comm. ad loc.; Quinn, comm. ad loc.; Copley 
(note 3 above) 159; Fisher (note 4 above) 2. 

I5Cf. W. Kroll, comm. ad loc.: “vielleicht ein Dichter des neoterischen Kreises.” 
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poetic matters of a sort that would be of a mutual interest and concern 
to these poets. But again, more, for the moment, we cannot say. 

In the second part of the poem (7-12), Catullus proceeds to say 
(1. 7) that “therefore” (that is, since he has some important communica- 
tions for him, most likely of a poetical nature) "if Caecilius is wise," he 
will come to Catullus post haste. Sz sapzet is a colloquial expression but 
here suggests some of its literal meaning.!9 That is, since Catullus has 
important communications for him, Caecilius will indeed be wise, judi- 
cious, and, the suggestion is, judicious as a poet, to get to Verona 
quickly. The urgency of the appeal is also communicated, in a humor- 
ous vein, by the image of Caecilius “eating up the road” (wam vorabit), 
to make tracks for Verona as swiftly as possible. Catullus continues 
(1. 8). Caecilius should (in his own interest) hasten to visit Catullus "no 
matter how many (thousand) times (quamvis ... milies) a beautiful 
fair-haired girl (candida puella)" may seek to detain him. This hypothe- 
sis is presented in an imaginative vignette. In response to Catullus’ ur- 
gent summons, Caecilius is already leaving, on his way (euntem), when 
the girl calls him back (revocet) and then, coming up behind him, she 
throws her arms around him (manus collo / ambas inictens) and begs 
him to stay (roget morari). Earlier (l. 4), the image of Nov; Comi 
moenia placed Caecilius within the confines of his city walls. Now we see 
him confined, and detained, much more effectively, in the arms of a 
beautiful woman." 

Catullus then explains (11-12) why this beautiful girl does not 
want to let Caecilius go, "because she now, if the reports I get are true, 
loves him with an all-consuming passion." "S1 mihi vera nuntiantur” 
(11) indicates not that Catullus doubts the report!? but that the situa- 
tion is considered sufficiently important, probably by mutual friends, to 
be reported to him: "illum [puella] deperit impotente amore" (12). 

We can see here the opposition of two conflicting appeals to Caeci- 
lius. One is that of his fellow-poets and friends, who wish to impart to 


16Similarly Pl. Trin. 559; Ov. Met. 14.675; Mart. 2.41.1, 8.27.2. Cf. J. B. Hof- 
mann, Lateinische Umgangssprache? (Heidelberg 1951) 200 (where for Plautus Truc. 
559 read Trin. 559), 

"Onetti and Maurach (note 6 above) comment on the image (manus collo / am- 
bas iniciens): "almost fettering him" (p. 483). 

I3 Cf. J. Granarolo, L'oeuvre de Catulle (Paris 1967) 30: "Catulle recourt souvent à 
la conjonction sz en téte d'une épigramme, avec l'indicatif présent dans la majorité des 
cas ... aucun de ces s? n'implique la moindre nuance de doute." The condition also is 
Catullus' tactful way of not asserting as fact something of which he does not have direct 
personal knowledge. 
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him deliberations of importance, evidently on something poetical; the 
other is the allure of a beautiful woman, who is passionately in love with 
him, and therefore does not want to let him out of her reach. The cogz- 
tationes of the men, as the word signifies, are rational, deliberations 
and reflections. In contrast the love of the woman is emotional, an un- 
governable passion (impotente amore).!? The theme of “poetry” in the 
first part of the poem and that of “love” in the second are at odds. 

In the third part of the poem (13-18), the two spheres come to- 
gether, with interesting results. Having explained why the girl tries to 
detain Caecilius — because she loves him passionately — Catullus now re- 
veals the cause of her love. Ever since she read some of Caecilius’ poetry, 
"the poor darling” (misellae) has been consumed with the love of him. 
The “misellae / ignes interiorem edunt medullam” (14-15) in effect 
repeats the earlier “deperit impotente amore” (12). This repetition 
stresses the intensity of the woman’s passion. The main focus now, how- 
ever, is on the new information: her passion was caused by her reading 
the beginning of a poem by Caecilius on Cybele, “quo tempore legit 
incohatam / Dindymi dominam” (13-14), This was a theme which the 
poetae novi liked to treat in the form of miniature epics, epyllza, and 
Catullus himself dealt with it (albeit not in hexameters) in his poem 
63.2° Thus, the earlier indications are substantiated: Caecilius is one of 
the poetae nov. But we also note that Catullus does not say that the girl 
read Caecilius’ poem on Cybele, but the beginning of it, incohatam 
(13). This detail, that the poem “has been begun but is not finished,” 
receives emphasis from its position at the end of the line and the short 
pause in the reading that follows it. The point strikes the reader as a bit 
puzzling, perhaps. Why mention it? But, in the absence of explanation, 
he reads on. “Ignosco tibi,” that is, “I understand and don’t blame 
you,” for falling in love with Caecilius through his poetry, and in this 
you have shown as much good taste and literary sophistication as mark 


The incompatibility of reason and amatory passion, of course, was a familiar 
topic in Roman (and Greek) literature. See A. W. Allen, “Elegy and the Classical Atti- 
tude toward Love: Propertius I, 1," YC/S 11 (1950) 255-77. But its use in this poem has, 
to my knowledge, not been noted before. 

? Cf, Cat. 64 (The Wedding of Peleus and Thetis), the Zmyrna of Helvius Cinna 
(Cat. 95) the /o of Licinius Calvus, the Lydia of Valerius Cato. A. L. Wheeler, Catullus 
and the Traditions of Ancient Poetry (Berkeley, Los Angeles 1934) 80. 
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the poetry of Sappho herself: “Sapphica puella / musa doctior : est enim 
venuste / Magna Caecilio incohata Mater” (16-18).?! 

The position of est emphasizes the assertion that what there is of 
Caecilius poem has been composed venuste, “in a lovely, charming 
way," so as to arouse love (Venus, amor) in the reader.” Venuste recalls 
and complements the epithet tenero for Caecilius in the first line. Thus, 
Catullus acknowledges the charm and elegance of Caecilius poem and 
justifies the girl's reaction to it. 

But the last line adds the decisive touch. The alliterative "Magna 
... Mater" frames "Caecilio incohata" and gives the line a stately, even 
solemn effect. Incohata may be viewed as both participle and adjective. 
And it means both that the poem has been started by Caecilius (dative 
of agent) but not completed, and that it remains for Caecilius (dative of 
reference) in a state that is imperfect. With this pregnant force of inco- 
hata, the line gives the poem a stylistically satisfactory, impressive 
conclusion. 

Conceptually, however, the zncohata gives the line an open-ended 
provisionary effect. The framing "Magna ... Mater" presents the sub- 
ject and title of the poem, and Caecilio the name of the author. To- 
gether, title and author, they in effect advertise the work, as on a tablet 
at a book stall. But the word zncohata does not fit into this concept. Asa 
repetition from line 13, it comes now, in the final line, as a surprise. 
When the girl first read Caecilius poem, it was "unfinished." Since 
then, apparently, some time has elapsed, "quo tempore ... ex eo," and 
now it is still "unfinished." This state of the poem, both "incomplete" 
and "imperfect," ?? over an extended period of time, would be of con- 


2! The compliment of the puella as docta is enhanced by the fact that doctrina and 
doctus were Catullan and neoteric ideals. Cf., e.g., Wheeler (note 20 above) 84. The 
comparative degree was a traditional mode of compliment not to be taken seriously. Cf., 
e.g., Anth. Gr. 5.141, 148; 7.218, 413, 743; 12.54; Mart. 10.35.15. 

?2On venustum as a Catullan and neoteric value, see S. Ford Wiltshire, "Catullus 
Venustus," CW 70 (1977) 319-26; R. Seager, "Venustus, Lepidus, Bellus, Salsus: Notes 
on the Language of Catullus," Latomus 38 (1974) 891-94; V. Buchheit, "Catulls Dich- 
terkritik in c. 36," Hermes 87 (1959) 320-21. The question of how Catullus came by the 
information is irrelevant to the poem. 

?*Surely the word here has both meanings. Copley (note 3 above), however, took it 
only in the sense of "imperfect": ""Your poem is charming, but in its present form, it 
won't do: it needs additional work'" (p. 154). Cf. already E. Baehrens, Catulli Veronen- 
ses Liber II (Leipzig 1885) 205. Fraenkel (note 1 above), on the other hand, took it only in 
the sense of "incomplete": "For many years Caecilius, when asked 'and what are you 
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cern to the poet-critics who are Caecilius’ friends. One of the main prin- 
ciples to which the neoterics subscribed was the need for a poem to be 
finished, as far as possible, to perfection.?* Catullus himself proudly 
dedicates his lzbellum as expolitum, "polished to perfection” (poem 
1). And elsewhere (95) he contrasts the perfect parva monimenta of his 
friend and fellow-poet Helvius Cinna with the lengthy unfinished effu- 
sions of the Vzelschrezber. No doubt, Catullus and his friends would 
wish, if possible, to assist Caecilius to finish a poem which has been so 
"beautifully" begun. And this, we now realize, must be the main pur- 
pose of the cogztatzones of the "mutual friend” which Catullus wishes to 
communicate to him, to help him to finish his “lovely” poem.” 

And what of the candida puella and her love? We infer that the 
love theme plays an important part in Caecilius poetry (tenero, 
venuste), and so it did in that of other neoterics.?! For Catullus himself 
poetry and love were largely inseparable. And love, the love of his puella 
(Lesbia), provided much inspiration for his poetry.?? In this spirit, Ca- 
tullus here pays a compliment to Caecilius’ puella, for her literary ap- 
preciation and love of Caecilius. What is wrong, however, is that this 
love is impotens, it has gone to an extreme, by becoming an uncon- 
trolled, all-consuming passion.” This passion has Caecilius in thrall, 
and instead of providing him with inspiration it has incapacitated him 
as a poet. Therefore, the zmpotens amor of the puella and its effect on 
Caecilius is to be counteracted and corrected, if possible, by the cogita- 


doing?’, would have answered ‘I am working at my poem on the Great Mother.’ This 
went on for so long that eventually none of his friends expected the magnum opus ever to 
get out of its embryonic stage" (p. 68, n. 1). 

^K. Quinn, The Catullan Revolution (London, New York 1959) 59, describes 
their best productions as "intensely cohering compositions ... where every detail of 
word, sound and metre, and the organization of these into an integrated whole, are ac- 
tive constituents of the poetry." 

®]t can be considered as certain that Catullus uses the expression in the meta- 
phorical as well as the physical sense. See F. Cairns, "Catullus I,” Mnemosyne 22 (1969) 
115; J. P. Elder, "Catullus I, his Poetic Creed, and Nepos," HSCP 71 (1966) 147. 

Cf. Copley (note 3 above) 158; J. M. Fisher (note 4 above) 2. Contra: Ellis ("pos- 
sibly something political"); Schwabe (Catullus' own poetry); Merrill ("certain weighty 
matters"); Riese (“unbekannte Mitteilungen"); Fordyce (“there is no knowing and little 
use in guessing”). 

See G. Lieberg, Puella Divina (Amsterdam 1962) 48-82. 

"5 Cf. Lieberg (note 27 above) 89. 

?? We note a hint of irony, perhaps, in the hyperbole of Sapphica musa doctior, 
and something faintly patronizing in the statement 2gnosco tibi. 
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tiones of Caecilius’ friends and fellow-poets. Thus, the purpose of Ca- 
tullus’ exhortation to Caecilius to travel to Verona, well over a hundred 
miles, to consult with his friends, is to free him, if possible, from the 
bonds of passion so that, most importantly, his beautiful poem on the 
Magna Mater may be finished.” 

It is with the last and concluding line that all the elements of Ca- 
tullus’ poem have fallen into a coherent whole. The answers have been 
provided to the questions of the nature and purpose of the cogitationes 
of Catullus’ and Caecilius’ mutual friend, of the relevance of the can- 
dida puella and her amor, and of the emphasis on the incomplete state 
of Caecilius’ poem. With these answers we are given the key to under- 
standing the poem as a whole. We can appreciate that, unlike some 
insignificant little occasional piece, it deals with lasting concerns of 
friendship, love, and poetry. And, perhaps most significant, Catullus 
practices what he preaches, or rather what by indirection he advocates. 
For his own poem, far from incohatum, is a finished little masterpiece.?! 
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°This is a variation on a traditional literary/ philosophical motif: the endeavor of 
friends to free a man from the bonds of love and their advice, to this end, of travel and 
the diversion of his attention to other concerns. So, e.g., Cic. Tusc. 4.74: “Sic igitur 
adfecto [sc. amatori] haec adhibenda curatio est.... Abducendus ... est non num- 
quam ad alia studia, sollicitudines, curas, negotia, loci denique mutatione tamquam 
aegroti non convalescentes saepe curandus est.” 

*! Note also the framing effect of the beginning and the end of the poem: the be- 
ginning introduces Caecilius as poet and as Catullus’ friend ("poetae ... sodali"), the 
end identifies his poem ("Magna ... Mater”) and a friend's concern that the poem is 
incomplete (incohata). The beginning introduces Caecilius by name (Caecilio), the end 
restates the name (Caecilio). 
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SOME ARCHAIC GREEK COMPOUNDS 


1. The Homeric compounds deAAönog "storm-footed," áprírtoq 
“sure-footed, fit of foot," have been regarded, by Chantraine (Dictzon- 
naire étymologique de la langue grecque 932), for example, as contain- 
ing -OG revocalized after nóða etc.! This may be so, but we must ask 
why in the first place these nominatives have been revocalized. The an- 
swer is simple: They must have been anomalous by synchronic Greek 
standards. 

Such final elements of compounds should have originally carried 
zero-grade;? therefore, underlyingly *-pd-s. Now, after the seam of the 
compound this element was treated as if in initial position. Therefore 


lIn the context of what is discussed here, and recognizing that -TTOUG -NWQ is not 
found in these forms, the listing in Buck-Petersen, 4 Reverse Index of Greek Nouns and 
Adjectives, 433, 434 makes retrieval there nonobvious. 

The instances, from G. L. Prendergast, A Complete Concordance to the Iliad of 
Homer, new rev. ed. by Benedetto Marzullo (Hildesheim: Ohms, 1962, from the London 
1875 edition), in the Ikad are: 


8.409 Wc Empat’ opro dé '"Ipi; àgAAónoq dyyeAéouca. 
the same line recurring at 24.77 and 159. 

9.505 nó "Am o8&vapr| te kai Gptinoc’ oüveka náoaq 
To these may be added 

22.164  tpimoc NÈ yuvn, àvópóq Katatedvn@toc' 


I suggest that the spondaic end of this last line conceals an older history of the 
perfect of this much refashioned disyllabic base; see the complex legacy reflected in 
Chantraine, Grammaire homérique I (1958) 431, and note that Prendergast reflects £t. 

*See, for rich detail and examples, Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altindische Gram- 
matik (AiGr) U 25 ff. $ 10ca etc., where our case is best paralleled by asva-yij-, tri-vft-, 
and especially ($ 10cy) aksa-náh-, pari-pád- "Falle," and -sad-/-sad- “sitzend.” We are 
at this point concerned only with the configuration of formation; these cases are all nom- 
inalized complex predicates, and the question of the bahuvrzhzs, missing in Indic, must 
be raised below. 
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the sequence *+pd-, equivalent to *#pd-, was vocalized with *-e-.? 
Hence *-ped-s > *-pets > *-TIEG. 

Such a form in *-rteg being anomalous‘ and not connected seman- 
tically with néðov, or méZa, or TIEZÖG etc.,? was refashioned to -rtoq 
while conserving the meter.? 

I claim therefore that the observed anomaly, the known rules of 
vowel alternation and insertion in certain IE compounds, the semantics 
of the morpheme in its collocation, and the metrical constraints in the 
few attested instances— all taken together recover for us a paradigm 
which may be summarized: *AFeAAo-n&c, dFeAAo-néóoG, AFEAAO- 
rı&deı, GFEAAo-rtéÓa; pl. AFEAAO-NEBEG, etc. 

Now it should be recalled that these Greek compounds are bahu- 
vrthis. It is natural then to turn to the conservative Indic evidence for 
parallels. Here we find a striking difference: While there is no difficulty 
in finding Indic (Vedic) parallels for the athematic predicative type of 
compound adduced in footnote 2, and illustrated in Latin by zudex 
tudicis, auceps aucupis, auspex auspicis, the bahuvrihis of Indic do not 
normally occur as athematic for stems which lack a distinctive adjectival 
termination. Thus Indic bahuvrzhis are either thematic (thematized) 
or, especially if s- or n-stems, in the adjectival vocalization (e.g., -as « 
*.25 = the type Óuocpevrio), or supplied with a derivative suffix (e.g., 
-ka-, -in). The athematic type just recovered for Greek is not found in 
Indic.? 


ŠI have discussed this IE rule a number of times; for its application to the vocal- 
isms of the root in question see Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie 34 (1975) 20-29. Wack- 
ernagel (note 2 above) 27 $10 cy is really speaking of this IE phonological rule, but fails 
to constrain it contextually. 

*The instance *äprirtec in Il. 9.505, for example, risked appearing a neuter like 
SUGHEVES or a vocative like otvoBapéq beside the feminine nominative "Atn. Cf. also in 
the Odyssey 8.310 otvex 6 èv kaAóq TE kai APTINOG, autap Eye ye. 

* Indeed the semantics in Il. 24.159 was easily accessible to later bards for retrieval 
in 24.188 rj èv Gp ae einoüg’ ànégr nóóagq wKéa “Ipic. 

* Note that in all attested instances in fn. 1 the syllable in question occurs before 
vowel, a position where -mouc -nwe would violate the meter. 

"We must set aside here the type represented by RV dw-pád, tri-päd, cdtus-pad 
nor. sg. (for the accentuation see AiGr. II, 1, 295-96 $ 114c), since these compounds are 
obviously re-formed upon the simplex. Generally, and in detail on Indic compounding 
suffixation (samasanta-), see AiGr. II, 1, 101 ($44)-124. There are only traces left of 
Indic athematic stems unextended by a suffix, and these are being phased out in the 
older literature; thus Ved. saptá-svasr- "having 7 sisters," AV hatd-mätr- "having one's 
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However, in the situations where there is opportunity to observe 
matters distinctively we find that the final member of a bahuvrihi car- 
ries zero-grade. So, for example, an-udr-á-, urü-nas-á- "broad-nosed," 
tri-vats-á- “3 years old," jiva-pitr-ka-. We may hypothesize, therefore, 
that these Indic formations are in origin of the same construction as the 
Greek, but extended (under some contextual conditions) by the thema 
or one of certain suffixes. 

The few Greek examples seem to preserve indirectly, thanks to the 
constraints of meter, a very archaic state of affairs. 

A vestige of this same ancient structure can be perceived in Old 
Irish cethir ceithzr "quadruped," which Pedersen (4 Concise Compara- 
tive Celtic Grammar, 27§33) reconstructs as *k"etuor-ped-s. A better 
reconstruction would be *k"etur-ped-s,? but the important point is that 
the palatal ("slender") final -r (assured by the graphic -z- ) guarantees a 
final element *-(p)e(d)s. 

In Indic by far the most productive bahuvrzhi extension was the 
thematic -a-, and a similar development can be observed elsewhere. 
However, we may now view Greek EKATÖU-TIEd-0G in a new light, and 
Indic prá-pad-a-? "front of the foot" — and numerous other like in- 
stances— may have a similar direct history. Clearly the first element of 
the last Greek compound has been reshaped as if a delocutival forma- 
tion of phrasal origin. The second element may now be taken as a 
simple thematization (in technical contexts?) of our final element 


mother killed," TS. tvát-pitr- "having thee for a father" ^ a-mätr-ka- "motherless," and 
countless others. 

In lieu of a surface suffix a final morphological modification may take the form of 
a vowel alternation. Thus, we have dvi-jani, witha < *o (AiGr. II, 1, 101); this solution 
is certainly by far the best of those there discussed by Wackernagel. 

* k"etuor-ped- would be ill-formed by IE rules, since *&“etuor- is the strong-case 
form. But *k”etur-ped-s should have given *k"etures(s) > *k*itures > *cithutr. We 
must derive ce(z)thir from a proximate *k"eteres. Presumably *k"etures was reshaped to 
*k"eteres once the form was no longer recognized as a compound, perhaps on the model 
of the vocalism of the feminine *E"etesres "4." 

The fem. ?a-stem collective cethrae “animals, flocks, herds” must be formed on 
cethir or on an i-stem case inflection thereof, after the elimination of the stem 
*h"etered-. We cannot have here a derivative *k”eterza since that would yield by syncope 
*ceithre, with slender (palatalized) thr, and not cethrae. 

? AV has prd-pad once. The Avestan fra-bd-a must be a prehistoric fresh forma- 
tion, since the output of -bd- < *-pd- treats the sequence as an internal, or medial, 
cluster, and not as one following the compounding seam; cf. footnote 3. 
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*.ted-. The pre-form of Ekatöu-red-og should therefore have been 
*EKQTO-TIEC, 


2. Compounds in -wW such as KUVWW, UU@W, whether recent or 
archaic, must rest largely on fresh combinations of the root noun OW 
seen in Evra etc. It is even possible that vwy - A0Bevnicg TH GWE repre- 
sents *n-H,k"-s = ñk”s. But compounds in -oW, such as ai8ow, oivow 
Myc. wonogoso [woinok"s], AiSiow Myc. a;tijogo [aithijok"s], should 
represent a zero-grade, as we find in Lat. uolup (KZ 94 [1980] 158). 
Therefore, here -o must reflect *-H,k” with syllabic H,. For the rele- 
vant forms see Chantraine, DELG 812. 


Eric P. Hamp 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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ARISTOPHANES ECCLESIAZUSAE 76 ff. 


In the opening scene of the Eccleszazusae, the women gather be- 
fore Praxagora for their final briefing as they prepare to take over the 
assembly. Before giving them their instructions, Praxagora checks that 
the women have prepared their persons and dress in accordance with an 
earlier agreement (cf. 57 ff.). The preliminary discussion is brought to a 
close by a woman declaring in 76 ff. that she has come equipped with 
the stick of a certain Lamius. Though she does not say so, we can pre- 
sume that she is also dressed in Lamius’ diphthera, since Praxagora 
makes extended reference to it in 79 ff.:! 

vů Tov Ala Tov owtÅp EruTNdELöG y` äv rv 

TAV toU TTAVOTTTOU ÖLPBEPAV £vnupiévoq 

elmep TIG GAAOG BouKOAEtv Tov Orjjuov. 


! Furthermore, Praxagora’s words in 74 f. show that the women have with them 
the masculine articles of clothing necessary for the masquerade. (Text of R. G. Ussher's 
edition [Oxford 1973].) 
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The precise point of the joke to which the diphthera gives rise awaits 
convincing explanation. 

In his commentary on the lines in question, Ussher shows clearly 
that toU rtavórrtou must refer to Argus, the guardian of Io,” but he 
makes no suggestions as to why Argus’ diphthera should be relevant 
here. He rules out the views of both J. Taillardat and P. Rau? as far- 
fetched; Ussher himself simply notes “‘dipBEpav £vnuuévoq': dressed, 
that is, in the goat-skin of the countryman." But this explains neither 
the reference to Argus nor the joke to which Aristophanes devoted three 
verses. The answer lies, I think, in a combination of Taillardat's expla- 
nation with that of Rau, in support of which I adduce a hitherto unno- 
ticed passage. 

Taillardat's explanation shows — as Rau's does not — why the wear- 
ing of Argus’ diphthera is appropriate to one with a watching brief: it 
will give him the vigilance he evidently lacks. This is based on the idea, 
by no means farfetched in a comic context, that the garment of an indi- 
vidual invests the wearer with the individual’s characteristics. Compare, 
for example, Dicaeopolis’ eagerness in Acharnians to acquire Telephus’ 
costume and note its immediate effect (1. 447): ù y’ olovnön pnnatiwv 
EurtiurtAanaı. The use of Heracles’ accoutrement in Frogs is similar; 
note in particular Xanthias’ ironic encouragement of his master in 
462 f.: ou un Statpiweic, GAAG yelceı tij  9ópac, ka8' 'HpakA£a tò 
oxfua Kal rò Af Éxov. 

But we still need to explain why the dzphthera worn by the woman 
should bring Argus to mind. Rau suggests that the point of comparison 
is that the dzphthera of each is full of holes: Aristophanes is comically 
linking Lamius’ tattered garment with that of Argus, similarly perfo- 
rated, but for a different reason.* This interpretation can be supported 
by reference to Soph. fr. 35 Radt: dottig u£v HUN Atyó6oq Öç rtukvoupa- 
tel. The use of the word rtukvouparet here in connection with the holes 
in the dortig/Atydoc shows that an accumulation of holes could be 
looked upon as a cluster of eyes. Ori Rau's interpretation of Ecc. 79 ff., 


?To the passages referred to by Ussher we can add Stephanus Byzantius Ethnika, 
ed. Meineke (Berlin 1849) s.v. "Apyoupa: Eotı kai tórtoq trjg Eußolac "Apyoupa, Grou 
dokel Tov Mavonınv *Epuria nedoveukévat. (I owe this reference to Mr. A. Treloar.) 

?]. Taillardat, RPh 38 (1964) 41; P. Rau, Paratragodia (Munich 1967) 206. 

*We are, of course, not told explicitly that the diphthera is full of holes, since this 
would spoil the point of the joke under discussion. The scholiast does tell us that Lamius 
was a poor man: rt£vng Kai ano &uAoQopíaq Züv (ZR ad 77). This may be a mere guess, 
but the detail suggests otherwise. 
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we find a development of the same metaphor, which is made at once 
more concrete and more amusing by being related to a specific mythical 
figure. Praxagora is thus making a virtue of a necessity: the poor man’s 
garment is well suited to his office and, incidentally, to the statesman- 
like intentions of the woman who now wears it. Praxagora’s comic deter- 
mination to stress the unexpected benefits of the worn-out diphthera 
finds a parallel in Carion’s resourceful answer to his mistress in Plutus 
714 f. On being asked how he could observe, though covered with his 
cloak, the ritual just described, he replies: 51a tod toiBwviou’ nàg 
yàp eixev oük ÖAlyag uà Tov Aía. 

In conclusion I should add that, while I agree with Ussher's print- 
ing of TOV Órjutov in 81,? I have also to share his puzzlement at the point 
of the reference to the executioner. This may rest, as he says, on ad 
hominem considerations no longer recoverable. Perhaps Aristophanes 
is tilting, as he so often does, at the sexual proclivities of the individual 
currently holding the office. If so, the joke arises from the suggestion 
that the man needs an Argus to protect him, like Jo, from the advances 
of some latter-day Zeus.? 


K. H. LEE 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY, NEW ZEALAND 


It is also printed by Rogers. Taillardat (art. cit. 39) and most modern editors 
prefer Bothe's tÒ órjutov. But this, like the scholium which seems to support it, converts 
an obscure joke into a flat and commonplace remark. 

$For a blunt expression of the type of attention which may be in question, cf. the 
threat issued to Agathon and his servant by Euripides' relative in T'hes. 59 ff. 
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SAYRE AND STYLOMETRICS 


In his recent book, Kenneth Sayre includes an appendix on the 
stylometric dating of the Timaeus and the Parmenides in which he re- 
states the case against Lutoslawski and against stylometrics in general.! 


! Kenneth M. Sayre, Plato's Late Ontology: A Riddle Resolved (Princeton 1983) 
256 ff. His criticism is directed at Wincenty Lutoslawski, The Origin and Growth of 
Plato's Logic (Longmans, Green 1897, reissued 1905). 
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Lutoslawski, it will be remembered, selected from previous stylistic 
analyses of Plato 500 criteria to which he assigned weights of 1, 2, 3, or4 
depending on their frequency or importance. These criteria, it was as- 
serted, indicated stylistic (and chronological) affinity to the Laws, taken 
as Plato’s final work. The dialogues were then ordered depending on the 
number and weight of the criteria they exemplified. Sayre ably summa- 
rizes Lutoslawski's procedures and properly refers to criticism of them 
(p. 258 ff.). At the same time he takes up a peculiar stance toward the 
matter which merits examination. Here is a crucial paragraph: 


My purpose in this brief discussion is not to remake Lutoslawski's 
method into a reliable technique for detecting chronological differences 
among the dialogues. I doubt that this can be done at all, and surely am 
not prepared to undertake it myself. Nonetheless, it would be unrealistic 

. to assume that stylistic indicators are of no value with respect to chronol- 
ogy; and it would appear to be an interesting exercise in itself to approach 
Lutoslawski's data with a set of criteria that avoid the shortcomings so 
evident in his. (Sayre, p. 264) 


Sayre then goes on to devise a new system for utilizing some of the 500 
items amassed and listed by Lutoslawski. To be sure, Sayre has already 
exercised a sort of preemptive criticism. He is engaged only in “an inter- 
esting exercise." His conclusions as a result of this exercise are the 
following: 


(1) On the basis of those measures that are not patently prejudicial 
against the Parmenides and that provide an unambiguous indication of 
relative lateness, weighted according to formulae less arbitrary in appli- 
cation and more responsive to differences in length than those of Lu- 
toslawski, the data suggest that if the Parmenides was composed as a sin- 
gle work then it was written later than the Tzmaeus. (2) Measured and 
weighted in this manner, however, the data suggest that Parmenides I 
was written substantially before. Parmenides II. (3) Under the assumption 
that the two parts of the Parmenides were composed at different times, 
the data suggest that the Timaeus was written after the earlier and during 
roughly the same time period as the later. These three conclusions are 
wholly consistent with the account of Plato’s ontological development 
presented in this volume. (Sayre, p. 267) 


Subsequent readers will be forgiven for concluding that stylometrics, 
unreliable as they are, support Sayre’s relative positioning of the Par- 
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menides and Tzmaeus. In fact, a closer look shows that Sayre’s conclu- 
sions are not justified. 

Sayre’s reformulation of Lutoslawski consists of three steps. First, 
he develops a new scheme of weighting the criteria that differs from that 
of Lutoslawski. Sayre’s four classes depend on frequency and exclusiv- 
ity. His class A (least significant) includes isolated features that are 
found more frequently in the later dialogues (1.e., Theaetetus, Sophist, 
Statesman, Timaeus, Critias, Parmenides, Philebus, Laws). Class B re- 
fers to isolated features exclusive to the later dialogues. Class C refers to 
repeated features more frequent in the later dialogues but not necessar- 
ily in the Laws. Class D (most significant) contains repeated features 
exclusive to the later dialogues and appearing in the Laws. The scoring 
arithmetic for classes A and B includes allowance for length of dialogue 
(p. 264 f.). There is no quarrel with this scheme here, for it is not an 
unreasonable one even if it does not command assent. Second, Sayre 
eliminates a large number of criteria from consideration because he 
claims they "do not provide indications of relative lateness" (Sayre, 
p. 266). There is room for debate here, but for the present purpose 
these eliminations may stand. Third, Sayre eliminates Lutoslawski's cri- 
teria numbered 29-181 because "they are never applied to the Par- 
menides at all" and the effect of this omission is "strongly prejudicial" 
(Sayre, p. 263). Again, no opposition. 

Sayre then classifies and weights the remaining 248 criteria ac- 
cording to his own scheme and lists them by identifying number and 
class on pp. 316-18. The identifying numbers of the criteria are.neces- 
sarily uninformative unless one takes the trouble to check them against 
the descriptions given in Lutoslawski. It then becomes clear that while 
Sayre has eliminated those criteria patently prejudicial to the Par- 
menides, he has failed to eliminate at least one significant set of criteria 
which is patently prejudicial to the Timaeus. This is the set based on 
formulations of question and answer. If one can accept the figures in 
Lutoslawski's criterion 318 (Lutoslawski, p. 122, recording some of Rit- 
ter's most valuable data), there are only 13 responses to questions in the 
Timaeus, while the Parmenides, a shorter dialogue, has 486. No secret 
here. The Tzmaeus is almost totally straight narrative and necessarily 
omits those stylistic features that accompany question and answer. Con- 
sistency demands that such criteria also be eliminated from consider- 
ation. Sayre's Class C includes criteria 318, 342, 376, 385, 386, 387, 
452, and 453. Class D includes 378, 448, 453, and 455. Reference to 
Lutoslawski shows that all of these deal only with question/answer for- 
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mulations.* These should be left out of consideration on Sayre’s own 
principle that prejudicial criteria be omitted. With this elimination, 
Sayre’s weighted sums may be recalculated as follows: 


Parmenides I 77 
Parmenides II 98 
Parmenides entire 118 
Timaeus 129 


The conclusion to be drawn from these amended sums, for the little it is 
worth, is that the Tzmaeus is later than the Parmenides whether or not 
the latter is split. The impression should not be allowed to linger that 
Sayre’s reworking of Lutoslawski’s system as an interesting experiment, 
duly modified, suggests anything else. 


NATHAN A. GREENBERG 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


*Criterion 453 is listed three times: under Class C for Parmenides J, and Class D 
for Parmenides I and Parmenides II. All this for a feature which occurs in the dialogue 
only three times. It alone accounts for 11: points in Sayre's scores. 
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THE ART OF GLAUKOS 
(PLATO PHAEDO 108D4-9) 


At the end of the Phaedo and its arguments for the immortality of 
the soul, and at the end of his life, Socrates turns to consider the conse- 
quences of the conviction that the soul is immortal. He contemplates the 
fate of souls after the death of the body and the journey from "here" to 
"there" —£vOévóe Ekeioe (107E2)-- and those places that will receive 
the soul of a person who has lived a life of purity and moderation 
(107C1-108C8). The conception of these otherworldly places seems to 
bring him back to the science of the philosophers he had just described 
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in his “intellectual biography" (96A6-99D2). “There are," he says, 
"many and quite amazing regions in this earth and the earth itself is 
neither of the kind nor of the size that those who are devoted to speaking 
of the earth fancy it to be. So someone has persuaded me" (108D5-8). 
To which Simmias responds: “What do you mean by this Socrates? I too 
have heard a great deal about the earth, but not the account that per- 
suades you. It would give me pleasure to hear it" (108D1-3). 

Socrates' apology for his account of this anonymous description of 
the “true earth" is baffling in its reference to “the art of Glaukos”: “Well 
now, Simmias, in my opinion it does not take the art of a Glaukos to 
describe merely what the theory is. But to show that it is actually the 
truth appears to me to be a more difficult task than what the art of 
Glaukos can attain. And then too it is possible that I myself would not 
be capable of it and, even if I were, my life does not seem sufficient to 
the length of the argument" (108D4-9). Ars longa, vita brevis. 

In a dialogue whose smallest details have their place in the design 
of the whole, it is worth asking what Plato might have in mind by “the 
art of Glaukos.” Curiosity over this art is ancient, and Eusebius and the 
Platonic scholia combine to give six explanations of a phrase that had 
become proverbial.! Indeed, Eusebius' interest is in the difficulty of the 
proverb and not the meaning of the phrase in Plato, and of the five 
explanations he cites for the phrase in his tract against Marcellus, only 
one coheres with the explanation of the Platonic scholia. The choices 
before us are easily reduced to two. The first is the first cited by Euse- 
bius, and it is the most perplexing of the two: Glaukos possessed the 
knowledge of some marvelous art, but both Glaukos and his art were 
lost at sea, "for there was no longer anyone who had beard of it." This 
Glaukos would seem to leave us in the position of Simmias in the 
Phaedo —that of baffled curiosity. The second Glaukos in the second 
explanation offered by Eusebius is clearly the Glaukos appealed to by 
the scholia in Venetus T: He was the Glaukos who contrived a su- 
premely sophisticated musical instrument out of four discs, which, 
when struck in unison, produced a harmony. The scholion to Plato is 
much more detailed than this and attributes the invention to Hippasos, 


! Five explanations are given by Eusebius in his Contra Marcellum, in Eusebius 
Werke 4?, ed. Erich Klostermann (Berlin 1972) 15.5-21; the two explanations of the 
Platonic scholia are most easily consulted in John Burnet’s short appendix on l'Aaükou 
texvn in his Plato's Phaedo (Oxford 1911) 150; cf. Scholia Platonica, ed. William Chase 
Greene (Haverford 1938) 15. 
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its use to Glaukos, and gives the relative thickness of the four discs, all of 
which are equal in diameter.? There are two other possibilities given by 
Eusebius which are similar to this: one is Glaukos of Chios, who created 
an amazing krater and stand as a dedication for the Lydian dynasty at 
Delphi; and the other is this same craftsman who himself dedicated a 
bronze tripod at Delphi, which produced the sound of a lyre when 
struck. Glaukos 5 and 6 deserve a place only in a footnote.* 

One can understand why Eusebius picked just this expression to 
illustrate the fiendish difficulty of even pagan proverbs, and one can 
appreciate why all this ancient lore has virtually disappeared from re- 
cent commentaries to the Phaedo. But the question remains: Who is the 
Glaukos whose art is not needed to rehearse an anonymous description 
of the true earth, but whose art, as great as it apparently is, cannot 
persuade of the truth of this description? Of Glaukos 1 in Eusebius’ list, 
it would seem that there is nothing more to say; both he and his wonder- 
ful art have been lost at sea. But any version of the mechanical Glaukos, 
and especially that of the Platonic scholia, seems promising. In Glaukos 
2 we would have a craftsman who created harmonies out of four bronze 
discs. He was known to Aristoxenus,? and he sounds just the Pythago- 
rean note that struck Burnet, the only commentator to speculate on the 
significance of Plato’s strange allusion to “the art of Glaukos”: “If this is 
a genuine tradition, as it appears to be, it is not without significance 
that Socrates should allude to a distinctively Pythagorean invention.”® 
Such an explanation could add to the conviction of those who discern in 
the myth of the “true earth” the hand of Plato the scientist and geogra- 


- 


*Eusebius Contra Marcellum 15.10-14, with the scholia of Venetus T reproduced 
by Burnet (note 1 above); cf. Zenobius Cent. II 91, in Leutsch-Schneidewin, Paroemio- 
graphi Graeci (Berlin 1839-1851) I 55. 

* Contra Marcellum 15.14-20. For the art of this Glaukos, cf. Herodotus 1.25 and 
Pausanias 10.16.1. Libanios identified him explicitly as the source of the proverbial ex- 
pression; he is cited by Leutsch in Paroemiographi Graeci II 153. 

*Glaukos 5 comes last in Eusebius as someone who thought he could rival Glaukos 
of Chios, Contra Marcellum 15.20-21; Glaukos 6 comes as a second possibility in the 
Platonic scholia, where he is mentioned as a Samian and the discoverer of an art of writ- 
ing and confused with Glaukos of Chios. 

*On the authority of the Platonic scholia. This constitutes fragment 90 in Fritz 
Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles I1: Aristoxenos (Basel 1945) 32. 

Note 1 above, 150. In his note on the passage itself, Burnet comments that “the 
reference is to a working model of the ‘harmony of the spheres’ originally designed by 
Hippasus” (108). 
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pher.’ And it would suggest that the expression “the art of Glaukos” was 
already proverbial in Plato’s time rather than the creation of Plato him- 
self for this passage in the Phaedo.? Yet, if the musical and mechanical . 
skill of this Glaukos lies at the origin of this proverb it is remarkable that 
there is no hint of a craftsman, or his work, or of music in Socrates’ 
description of the earth as it really is. To the contrary, there is an em- 
phasis on physzs (especially in 111C4 and 113D1). 

There is another Glaukos who emerges from the depths of the sea, 
and he points away from Presocratic science and Plato "the geogra- 
pher" (as Paul Friedländer called him) to Plato the transcendentalist. 
He is no other than our mysterious Glaukos 1 from Eusebius. Heindorf, 
in his inert digest of the possibilities given by Eusebius, noted finally 
that none of the ancient interpretations of the proverb had sighted 
Glaukos, the fisherman from Anthedon in Boeotia, who ate grass by the 
seashore and was transformed into a god and a prophet.’ Heindorf did 


"First and most prominent is Aristotle, who engages in a serious discussion with 
the hydrography of Phaedo 111C4-113C8 in Meteorology 2.2.355b33-356a34; he is fol- 
lowed in his concern for Plato "the geographer" by Paul Friedländer, who devoted a 
chapter of the first volume of his Plato to our passage and Platon "als Geograph," Plato 
an Introduction 1, trans. Hans Meyerhoff (Princeton 1958) 261-85; this is also the ten- 
dency of T. G. Rosenmeyer, "Phaedo 111C ff.," CQ 6 (1956) 193-97, and J. S. Morrison, 
“The Shape of the Earth in Plato's Phaedo," Phronesis 4 (1959) 101-19. It is resisted and 
with good reason by Percival Frutiger, Les mythes de Platon (Paris 1930) 61-66, and 
R. Hackforth, Plato's Phaedo (Cambridge 1955) 172-75. Yet neither draw attention to 
the thematic connection between the discussion of the "true philosopher" at the begin- 
ning of the Phaedo (61C6 ff.) and Socrates' description of the "true earth" at its end. The 
connection between the two has been well established by Maria-Victoria V. Abricka in 
her dissertation, Transcending the Mortal: The Philosopher in Plato's Phaedo (Johns 
Hopkins University 1982) 66-80. 

8Schneidewin knew whereof he spoke when he said that the Platonic dialogues are 
full of proverbial sayings, Paroemiographi Graeci I xiv. Aristophanes of Byzantium 
might have actually composed a book on the proverbs in Plato, Paroemzographi Graeci I 
xviii-xix, most of which are preserved in Zenobius. Yet there are examples of phrases in 
Plato which become proverbial, such as "a headless tale" (Republic 9.575C; Laws 
6.752A; cf. Zenobius Cent. V 55; and for other examples, the Index to vol. II of 
Schneidewin-Leutsch [581] s.v. Plato). That this passage of the Phaedo might prove to 
be the origin of the proverb is indicated by the fact that it is sometimes cited under the 
lemma oüx (or oUxi) n 'AaUkou réxvn, instead of in a positive formulation, as one might 
expect for a proverb describing an intricate and difficult rather than an easy task; cf. 
Julian Oration Il 67C; Plutarch Cent. II 25, in Paroemzographi Graeci II 341. 

? De Glauco igitur marino, piscatore illo Anthedonio, qui herbae cuiusdam ope 
deum se fecerat, veterum certe in proverbio cogitavit nemo, Platonis Dialogi Tres: 
Phaedo, Sophistes, Protagoras (Berlin 1810) 225. 
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not sight him in the Glaukos who possessed the knowledge of some mar- 
velous art and was lost at sea, but Schneidewin did, and, since Wohl- 
rab’s school edition of 1884, Glaukos the seagod has survived in some 
commentaries to the Phaedo as an undercurrent as inexplicable as the 
tides of the Euripos.!? Artisan and creator of harmonies or a man who 
became a god of the sea and a prophet— which explains the Platonic 
allusion? The answer to this question can only come from Plato; it 
comes both from the immediate sequel in the Phaedo and from the Re- 
public, where Socrates offers Glaukos “of the sea” as an image of the 
disfigurement of the incarnate soul. The immediate sequel of the 
Phaedo is closely connected with this image in the Republic: both pas- 
sages treat the theme of the immortal soul, and both illustrate the possi- 
bility of transcendence within a hierarchical scheme of sea, earth, and 
heaven. 

In the Republic, Socrates confronts Glaukon’s urbane skepticism 
in face of the notion of an immortal soul by contrasting the soul in its 
purity with our earthbound vision of its earthbound condition: “Yet we 
have viewed it in the condition of those who catch sight of Glaukos of the 
sea; they now have difficulty in discerning his ancient form, for of the 
members which were once his body some have been broken, others have 
been worn away and completely disfigured by the waves; and other 
parts have become encrusted upon him, shells, seaweed, and stones, so 
that he looks like any kind of animal rather than the man he once was by 
nature. Such is the condition of the soul as it is visible to us, disfigured 
by countless evils. Yet, Glaukon, we must look over there.” “Where, he 
asked.” To understand Plato’s allusion to the seagod Glaukos in the 
Phaedo, we must turn with Glaukon to the perspectives of the Republic, 
where the human eye is raised up from “the sea in which it now dwells” 
(10.611E5). Here Glaukos is seen in barely recognizable form from a 
world above; in the Phaedo the perspective is reversed. Here our world 


Cf. Paroemiographi Graeci I xxii. Martin Wohlrab, in his Platons Phaedon für 
den Schulgebrauch (Leipzig 1884) 133-34, went beyond his commentary of 1875, where 
he simply depended on Heindorf, to suggest that the origin of the proverb should be 
sought in Glaukos of Anthedon, who, in his help to fishermen, became proverbial for any 
task whose design and execution required a keenness of mind and insight just as its oppo- 
site, “sowie vom Gegenteil, sie gehöre nicht dazu” (134). In their interpretations of this 
“proverb,” both Heindorf (note 9 above) 225 and Wohlrab fail to reckon with Socrates’ 
return to a statement of the difficulty of his task in Phaedo 114C5-6. Some of the com- 
mentaries since Wohlrab mention Glaukos. The most notable is that of W. D. Geddes, 
The Phaedo of Plato* (London 1885) 161: “it is somewhat remarkable that the Scholiasts 
and Paroemiographi do not connect the proverb with the prophetic craft of the other 
Glaukos who was regarded as a wizard of the sea." 
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on the earth comes to be viewed as located on the bottom of the sea and 
the “true earth” which stretches above us in its clarity and light is what 
earthbound scientists call azther: 


We who dwell in these hollows of the sea have no conception of it [the true 
earth] and we fancy that we live upon the earth above. It is very much as 
if a man who inhabited the depths in the middle of the sea were to believe 
that he lived on the surface of the sea and were to think, as he gazed up at 
the sun and other stars, that the sea was heaven, but because of his slug- 
gishness and feebleness had never reached the upper surface of the sea, 
risen up, and emerged to this earth; nor seen how much purer and fairer 
it happens to be than his dwelling; nor had he heard of it from anyone 
who had seen it. Such precisely is our condition. (Phaedo 109C3-D5) 


The hierarchical scheme of three levels which structures the world 
as it is viewed in this passage has its counterpart in the image of the cave 
in Book VII of the Republic, and its imagery of emergence connects 
with the central myth of the Phaedrus.!! We are to the region that lies 
above us as fish are to humans dwelling above the sea (Phaedo 109E4); 
our eye catches sight of it as, trained by philosophy, it rises from the 
slime (cf. Republic 7.533C7 -D4 and 518B4-519D2). 

In the Republic, Glaukos is the image of the soul imprisoned and 
disfigured by its association with the body, of the higher transformed 
into the lower. We do not know what Plato's source for this image of 
Glaukos might have been, but the few fragments from Aeschylus' 
Glaukos Pontios render some details: he is described in the terms of the 
Republic as a beast with human form, covered with shells, mussels, and 
shelifish.!^ Yet, as Dante knew from his reading of Ovid, Glaukos is also 
an emblem for transcending the mortal: 


Trasumanar significar per verba 
non si poria; peró l'essemplo basti 
a cul esperienza grazia serba. 


!! Frutiger (note 7 above) 64-65 sets the texts of Phaedo 109B and Republic VII 
514A-517B in parallel columns. The language of Phaedrus 246A2-249D3 suggests the 
same themes of transcendence as Phaedo 109C3-D5, especially 247B5-C2 and 248A1-8, 
where the souls incapable of breaking out into the region beyond heaven are called "sub- 
marine." Frutiger (66) is right to insist on the three-tiered hierarchies of the passages he is 
dealing with: in both Phaedo and Republic the earth is the middle term, but, by com- 
parison with the realm above, it comes to seem subterranean or submarine. 

?Fr, 26 in Nauck, TGF”; 57 in Hans Joachim Mette, Die Fragmente des Aischylos 
(Berlin 1959) 21, for which compare Republic 10.611D5-6. 'The description of Glaukos 
as covered with shells, seaweed, and stones (Republic 10.611D5) coheres with the three 
words from Aeschylus, "shells, mussels, and shell-fish," as Nauck saw, T'GF? 34 (fr. 59 
Mette). 
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Glaukos is also the human fisherman from Anthedon who ate of an 
everliving and imperishable grass and became immortal, a god of the 
sea, and a prophet.? 

The marvelous art of Glaukos is that of passing beyond the mortal, 
trasumanar. Socrates returns to the difficulties of this art as he describes 
the dwellings beyond the world beyond: they are "not easy to describe, 
nor is there time enough at present" (114C2-6). The words "at present" 
return us to Socrates' original difficulties and why it is that even the art 
of Glaukos, who was among other things a prophet, cannot persuade 
the earthbound skeptic of the reality of the true earth and the dwellings 
that transcend the transcendent world beyond. There is no difficulty in 
repeating a tale one has heard. But to know the truth of this tale, the 
soul must be freed from the body and its earthly prison, purified by 
philosophy (114C1). This is why Socrates must confess that his life is not 
sufficient to the length of his argument (108D7-8) and conclude that no 
sensible person will maintain that it 1s a certainty (114D1-2; cf. Meno 
86B). For Socrates, there can be no certainty “at present." He is still 
confined to his prison in Athens and to his body. As he concludes his 
final myth concerning final things, and after a last and significant bath, 
Socrates is summoned by his destiny to discover the truth of his convic- 
tion —a cui esperienza grazia serba, precisely as he had said (69D5-6). 


DISKIN CLAY 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


I*'The lines from Dante are from Paradiso 1.70-72, and they are preceded by 
Dante’s description of his transformation as he looked on Beatrice, who herself was look- 
ing at the stars of heaven: “nel suo aspetto tal dentro me fei, / qual si fe Glauco nel gustar 
del herba" (lines 68-69); Dante's source was Ovid Metamorphoses 13.904-68, especially 
Glaukos’ description of his loss of mortality and purification (lines 949-53), an element 
already present in Aeschylus’ Glaukos Pontios, fr. 32 in Nauck, TGF? (fr. 64 Mette), and 
possibly relevant to Socrates’ last bath, Phaedo 115A. Evidence for the rest of his career 
and his prophetic gift can be found digested in R. Gaedechen's article in Róscher's Aus- 
führliches Lexikon der griechischen und römischen Mythologie Y? (Leipzig 1886-1890) 
cols. 1682-83. The means to his immortality is grass, which Aeschylus describes as 
“everliving and imperishable,” fr. 28 in Nauck, cf. fr. 29 (fr. 60 in Mette). None of the 
scant fragments from Aeschylus’ satyr play refer to Glaukos’ transformation, into a 
prophet, but this is his role already in Euripides Orestes 362-65, and prophecy is a theme 
in the Phaedo, where all argument for an immortal soul is also a prediction; cf. 


84D4-85B9. 
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HORACE EPODE 16.15-16 


The Civil War is destroying a second generation of Romans, and 
soon the barbarian conqueror will scatter the bones of Romulus. Is 
there a remedy? Horace turns, agitated and uncertain, to his audience: 


Forte, quid expediat, communiter aut melior pars 
malis carere quaeritis laboribus. 


Since at least the time of Lambinus, the syntax of carere has been ques- 
tioned and disputed.! He proposed the following alternatives: either (1) 
carere is a consecutive infinitive, or (2) it is in apposition to, or parallel 
with, quid expediat. Modern opinion has been split: Chase, Currie, 
Smith, Orellius, Baiter and Hirshfelder, and Shorey and Laing prefer 
the former; Scaliger, Kiessling, and Fraenkel the latter.? The grammar 
deserves an explanation, but not just for philological reasons; there is 
something more at stake. Fraenkel points to the larger issue when, after 
concluding that the syntactic function of males carere laboribus “can- 
not, so far as I see, be made out with certainty,” he says: "Apparently it 
was only by degrees that Horace, in the structure of his sentences, at- 
tained/that lucidus ordo which is characteristic of his masterpieces.” 
And yet it is not just a matter of the poet’s development. The second 
issue is the poet's voice: Is it difficult to understand and confusing? Isit a 
semi-Greek voice, twisting the norms of Latin syntax by analogy with 
Greek consecutive infinitives? Or is it a wholly Roman voice, colloquial 
and impassioned? 

The correct grammatical explanation of carere was partly seen by 
Page in 1895. Perhaps he has not been heeded because he lumped to- 
gether all of Horace's “bold uses of the infinitive ... after adjectives and 
verbs." But when he said, “ Quid me impedit sequz? is found in prose; 
then why not quid (vos) expedit carere?," he was on the right track. 
Carere is the infinitive being treated, as it often is, as an indeclinable 


! Following Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford 1957) 53-55, I take it as agreed that com- 
muniter aut melior pars is the appositional subject of quaeritis, and that forte = for- 
tasse. 

? Some commentators like Bennett are not represented because they accept quod 
for quid. Fraenkel (note 1 above) offers a summary of other interpretations. 

3 Fraenkel (note 1 above) 53-54. 
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neuter verbal noun. In the phrase impedire sequi (Cic. Off. 2.2.8),? 
sequi is simply the object of the verb zmpedire. The same is true of ex- 
pedire carere. The idea that the infinitive is consecutive is the result of 
confusing a lexical distinction with a grammatical one. For instance, in 
the phrase aedem fecit, the accusative aedem only denotes the result of 
fecit because of the meaning and tense of the verb, not because of any 
grammatical marking. The parallel Page suggested between impedire 
and exped?re should, in itself, have been sufficient to explain carere 
here. Verbs in Latin that take the infinitive are grouped, as every begin- 
ner knows, in lists headed by phrases like "Verbs of hastening, continu- 
ing and their opposites.” If zmpedzre takes an infinitive, expedire may 
also take one. 

More may be said to strengthen the case Page suggested. The flex- 
ibility of the infinitive in Latin as a neuter verbal noun is quite exten- 
sive. A discussion with many examples may be found in Kuehner- 
Stegman, I 664 ff. (see also Woodcock, p. 14 ff). The following 
examples may briefly suggest the ease with which the infinitive is used as 
a neuter noun in the nominative or accusative case. Cic. Br. 140, "ip- 
sum Latine loqui"; Id. de Or. 2.24, "me hoc ipsum agere delectat"; 
Hor. Sat. 2.5.65, "inveniet nil sibi legatum praeter plorare"; Cic. Att. 
9.13.8, "tene haec posse ferre." All of these examples, it will be noted, 
are colloquial. In fact, the infinitive as the object of a transitive verb is 
very common in Plautus? and appears later in Mediaeval Latin.® Its use 
in the nominative or accusative case is inherent to the language and 
predates our written records.? 

It should be obvious that one may say in good Latin tzmeo 
pugnare just as one may say timeo pugnam.® Turning to expedire, we 
may consider what kinds of objects the verb takes. Often the object is 


* Cf. Or. 1.35.163; Nat. D. 1.87; Lucr. 3.222, 4.921; Ovid ex Ponto 1.1.21. 

5 See Kuehner-Stegmann, I 665 f .: all examples, except one from Ennius, are from 
Plautus. 

6 That the colloquial language maintained greater flexibility than literary Latin 
should be clear from an expression like fecit pon? in Mediaeval Latin. Here, poni is no 
more an infinitive of result than aedem was an accusative of result in the example I 
offered above. 

“These developments had taken place before extant Latin literature begins, and 
from the beginning of our records the infinitive is treated as an indeclinable neuter ver- 
bal noun, which, with few exceptions, could be used substantivally only as subject or 
object in the nominative or accusative" (Woodcock, p. 17). 

*See, for example, Tib. 1.4.21 nec iurare time. For examples in Horace, see 
Carm. 1.8.8, 3.24.56; Sat. 1.4.23; Ep. 1.5.2, 7.4, 2.1.114, 3.170, 197. 
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the problem one is to be disentangled from (e.g., Cic. Rep. 1.35.55), 
but it may also designate the state to be achieved by the disentangling. 
Perhaps the most famous example comes from Cicero, “expediendae 
salutis," Mil. 4.10 (so also "expediam exitum huius institutae ora- 
tionis," Fam. 3.12.2?). It seems clear that there is no difficulty in mak- 
ing the result of expedzre the object of-expedire and, if expedire salutem 
is possible, then expedzre carere should be possible as well. 

In Horace's epode, not only does carere make good Latin sense as 
the object of expediat, but colorful infinitives appear elsewhere and 
characterize the immediate context. At verse 24 Horace writes, occu- 
pare quid moramur. This phrase has not occasioned much comment,!? 
perhaps because moramur so easily falls in with other verbs of “hasten- 
ing, continuing and their opposites”: propero, festino, maturo, isto, 
persevero, pergo, cesso, dubito. However, it should be pointed out that 
if moror is analogous to cesso and propero, then expedio should be 
considered analogous to adzuvo!! and prohzbeo.!? At verse 23 we have 
another infinitive used as the object of a transitive verb in good Latin 
idiom: "an melius quis habet suadere?" !? In verse 21 we find zre in appo- 
sition to hac [sententia]. 

The two issues mentioned above, the grammar and the voice, are 
closely related. If my interpretation of carere is correct, the voice of 
Epode 16 is a good idiomatic Roman voice, impassioned and naming 
actions in vivid ways. This is, I think, what one would expect of the 
persona that is concerned with the immediate and particular problems 
of Roman history in the 30s. If the order of this couplet lacks lucidus 
ordo, as Fraenkel complains, that too may be assimilated to the poet's 
voice. In his mind's eye, he has just seen the bones of Quirinus scattered 
by a barbarian. Forte, quid expediat, uncertainty as to what to do, is 
interrupted by communiter aut melior pars, uncertainty as to who will 


*One may add examples from early Latin, Pl. Capt. 40, and from Augustan 
Latin, Liv. 4.55.4, 38.2.14; Vitr. 7.4.1. 

1^ We have the evidence of Mark Antony ("nihil moror eos salvos esse," Cic. Ph. 
13.17.35) and Plautus (“nil moror eum tibi esse amicum." Trin. 2.2.56) that this is again 
a good Latin idiom. 

!!See Pliny 11.24, 29, 85 adiuvat enim (pater, the male) incubare. 

12k wehner-Stegmann, I 687 f., places impedire together with cogo/- or, deterreo, 
and other "Verben des Hinderns.” 

I5It might be argued that the infinitive is adverbial and explanatory of melius, but 
there are too many examples that strain such an interpretation; see esp. Cic. Rosc. Am. 
35, 100, habeo etiam dicere followed by an indirect question. See also LSJ s.v. H A 2 a. 
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do it. Similarly, in line 16, malis carere is interrupted by quaeritis.^ 
The rhetorical associations of the expression Horace has chosen (cf. Cic. 
Verr. 2.3.40: "sed vos fortasse ... in hoc loco quaeritis....”) exude 
confidence. That is inappropriate to his persona, and so he breaks up 
the lucidus ordo and uses syntax from a more colloquial level of Latin to 
make the voice immediate arid concerned but not overconfident. His 
answer to the question he poses here follows with no small sense of ur- 
gency: 
ire, pedes quocumque ferent, quocumque per undas 


Notus vocabit aut protervus Africus. 
sic placet? an melius quis habet suadere? 


WiLLIAM W. BATSTONE 
BRIGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Note that in the previous couplet we find the same tendency to interrupt the 
normal, discursive flow of the thought: nefas videre! 


Y 


EZEKIEL EXAGOGE 208 
( TGrF 1.128, p. 299 Snell) 


The Egyptian messenger describes the arrival of the exhausted He- 
brews at the Red Sea: 


ol èv TEKVOLOL vrníois óíióouv Bopav 
ÖHOU TE Kai Óápapot, £urtovot KÖN. 208 


Although the text of the excerpts from the Exagoge is riddled with cor- 
ruption, these two lines are quoted by the mss. of Eusebius Praef. 
Evang. 9.29 without any variant readings. Ezekiel's trimeters are often 
uncouth (cf. B. Snell, Glotta 44 [1966-67] 25 ff.), and his Greek is a 
curious mélange of Attic tragic diction and third century Koine; but he 
hardly deserves to be saddled with the solecism Éyrtovoi KkÓrto at v. 208. 
In normal Greek ÉurtovoG means “able to sustain toil" (Hippocr. Aér. 
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12; an anonymous poet cited by 2 Hephaestion, 286.6 Cons.) when ap- 
plied to living creatures, and “wearisome,” “laboured” (Aretaeus SA 
1.9; LXX 3 Macc. 1.28) when applied to things; there is no parallel for 
its use here in the sense “tired,” “weary” applied to people (cf. LSJ s.v. 
EHTIOVOG; J. Wieneke, Ezechielis Iudaei poetae Alexandrini fabulae | 
quae inscribitur EZAI Ol 'H fragmenta [Diss. Münster 1931] 97 f.; H. 
Jacobson, The Exagoge of Ezekiel [Cambridge 1983] 150). Jacobson 
consequently conjectured £ykortoi Kórto, which is half way to the solu- 
tion; what Ezekiel is most likely to have written is EYKOTIOL TOV®, “wea- 
ried by their efforts." For Éykortog in this sense, cf. Maccius in Anth. 
Pal. 6.33 = 6 Gow-Page, and the phrase £yKortov rtotelv twice in LXX, 
Job 19.2 and Is. 43.23. The type of manuscript error in which adjacent 
words switch stems while retaining their correct terminations is not un- 
common: e.g., Hom. Il. 8.526, eüxonaı éArtópevoq Aristarchus, ÉArto- 
uar EUXÖHEVoG Zenodotus; Hdt. 2.64.6, the mss. varying between ÈT- 
AEVOVTES nodo and noteUvtec £riAÉyouot; Ar. Ach. 91, where the 
Ravennas corrupts ÄYOVTEG fjkopev unmetrically to IKOVTEG AYOHEV; 
Pl. Alcib. 2, 188a, where npoosgu&ÓpEevog rtopgUr, is corrupted by the 
Clarkeanus to rtopeuóugvoq npoocsgUEn; Isaeus 11.21, where tÓv èv 
fjirráo8ai, Tov ÖÈ viKüv is corrupted in some mss. to TÒV LEV vikao8at, 
Tov 68 rjtràv. Cf. H. Richards, CR 19 (1905) 291 f., and 20 (1906) 228. 


W. GEOFFREY ÁRNOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS, 
ENGLAND 
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REVIEWS 


M. R. WnioHr, Editor. Empedocles: the Extant Fragments. New Haven and 
London, Yale University Press, 1981. Pp. vi + 364. 


The following abbreviations are used in this review: C. — [Wright's] 
Commentary; D.K. = Diels-Kranz [= Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker]; 
H.G.P. = [W. K. C. Guthrie's] A History of Greek Philosophy; K. = Kathar- 
mot; P. = Physics. Throughout I follow Wright's numbering of the fragments 
(those in parentheses are D.K.’s numbers). ~ 

Wright's interest in Empedocles goes at least as far back as her 1963 Ox- 
ford dissertation and note in CR 12 (1962) 109-11; she is one of our authorities 
on the subject. The book under review comprises: I. Introduction (pp. 1-89): 1. 
Life and Writings (= “Dating Empedocles Life,” “Politics, Rhetoric, and 
Medicine,” “The Manner of Empedocles’ Death,” “Works Attributed to Em- 
pedocles"). 2. P. (= "Earth, Air, Fire, and Water,” “Love and Strife,” “Mixing 
and Separating,” “The Plan of the P.,” “Monsters and Men”). 3. K. and P. (= 
“Common Ground,” “Crime, Punishment, and Responsibility,” “Empedocles 
as Daimon"). 4. The Allocation of the Fragments. 5. The Titles of the Poems. 
6. Concordance of the Ordering of the Frs. (= Wright’s numbering of the frag- 
ments coordinated with the numbering of D.K. etc.). Parts 2 and 3 constitute 
the most interesting parts of the introduction, and of these 3 is the most ambi- 
tious piece. II. Text (pp. 91-151): (a) nepi $Uo£oG (b) KaBappol (c) Addenda 
(= fragments of single words from Empedocles or occasionally lines but so cor- 
rupt that they offer little or no help in the study of Empedocles). The Greek text 
is accompanied by an up-to-date, informative apparatus criticus comprising 
inter alia some attractive conjectures by Wright herself. III. Translation and 
Commentary (pp. 153-298), pertaining to the P., the K., and the Addenda. In 
each case Wright translates only the words of Empedocles (not the whole testi- 
monium) and then proceeds with her C. variorum, which concentrates more on 
philosophy than philology. The book closes with an extensive bibliography (pp. 
299-309) and helpful indices (pp. 311-64 [= Fontium, Verborum, Locorum, 
Nominum (= only ancient names) et Rerum]) — there is no index listing mod- 
ern scholars. The book aims at being all-inclusive and would have succeeded all 
the more in this direction if Wright had added one more chapter with Empedo- 
cles as poet (= imagery and peculiarities in meter, language and style [summa- 
rizing and supplementing with her own observations the conclusions of J. Ben- 
nett, A. Traglia, and J. P. Hershbell, see Wright's bibliography]). 

The good points of the book are many and will be obvious to the reader. 
Therefore this reviewer, in his effort to make the best use of the limited space 
granted to him for this review, decided to concentrate on some weaknesses (or 
at least so he thinks) of the book, which are neither obvious nor trivial. 

Wright's change of the fragments' order cannot be shown as desirable, for 
it is doubtfully, if at all, correct and besides it is likely to produce confusion. She 
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should have expressed her own views on the order but preserved the D. K. order. 
Let us examime, for example, one instance mazoris momenti in her changed 
order (maiores because the change here involves a transfer from one poem to 
the other). She prints as fr. 3 of the P. what is fr. 131 of the K. in the D.K. 
order. She takes NUETEPAG HEAETAC to mean NU@V TOV TIOINT@V (as a class) 
ugAérag. So Empedocles (p. 159) says to the Muse: “if in the past you helped 
poets (in general), help me now as well." But this disturbs parallelism and 
thereby the Muse's reactivation sub specie iterationis. We expect “if in the past 
you helped foets, help poets now as well," or “if in the past you helped me, 
help me now as well” rather than “if in the past you helped poets [myself one of 
them], help me now as well." Moreover, to have Empedocles in the past as 
merely one poet among many amounts to a strange depreciation of Empedocles 
by Empedocles himself. Is he trying to minimize the rhetoric which presents 
him as poet? Hardly so, considering not only the highly flattering picture that 
he paints of himself in his fragments (he poses there as a very special man, even 
as a god [cf. fr. 105 (113) a£. ]), but also that Greek tradition makes him the 
father of rhetoric (p. 5, n. 15 al.). The obvious answer must then be that ue- 
TEpac HEAETAG means ELGG WEAETAC (Empedocles appearing as the poet rather 
than as a poet). Note that Empedocles has used NHETEPOS pro EOC in fr. 6 (4) 
line 2 and that the usage is attested since Homer (see LSJ s.v. rjuérepog II). 
What this poem(s) was which Empedocles composed in the past we are not told 
in fr. 3 (131), but his audience knew. If so, tivoq in line 1 probably refers to the 
person(s) for whom he composed this poem(s) in the past. Empedocles compli- 
ments this person(s) by presenting the Muse inspiring him for the sake of this 
person(s). Since the opinio communis distributes the fragments almost entirely 
between P. and K., it is reasonable to suppose that this fragment as well (noth- 
ing in it pointing to a different solution) belongs to one of these two composi- 
tions rather than to a third one. The singular tivog is likely to point to one 
person (= “someone,” “a certain person [that we all know]") rather than to 
more than one person (where clarity would have normally demanded Tıvwv). 
Now, if an identification of this tivOG is to be ventured, on the basis of the 
extant evidence this person is likely to be Pausanias, the man addressed by 
Empedocles in the P. We may guess that Empedocles used Tivog rather than 
Pausanias' very name because the present poem was not addressed to him, and 
therefore the mention of Pausanias by name would have detracted from the 
glory of the recipient(s) of the present composition. It becomes attractive then 
to suppose that the peàétat in the past refer to the P. and that the present 
composition is the K. dedicated to a group of people, the friends and compatri- 
ots of Empedocles (cf. fr. 102 [112]). Wright's treatment of ugtépagq ugAétaq/ 
TiVOG is erratic; her decision to obscure the identity of tivoG by rendering it “any 
one" is also unacceptable since (a) by definition, an individual (or individuals) 
in whom the Muse is interested must be thought of as one (or a few exceptional 
people), not as "any one,” and (b) such broadening of Tıvoc (“any one") de- 
tracts from those who are now to be honored by the present composition — by 
analogy they enter the "any one" class. Nor are Wright's other arguments in 
favor of assigning this fragment to the P. cogent: "Hippolytus' mention, in the 
context of the fr., of the kóopioi brought about by Love and Strife makes the 
lines more suited to the P. than to the K., and it is in the P. that the Muse is 
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addressed ... and that an áya86qG Aóyoq about the gods is revealed" (p. 159). 
Nevertheless, the K., too, presents "KOoyor' — cf. the "Ang Agıuwv vis-à-vis the 
"AAnBelas Acipov in fr. 113 (121), the Gvtpov Undoteyov in fr. 115 (120) vis-à- 
vis the world of the óÓuéotiot aütotpártecoi in fr. 133 (147), in general the world 
where the daimon/ego (see below) lives without HETEVOWHATWOEIG vis-à-vis the 
world which involves HETEVOWuaTwWoeıG. Moreover, Strife/Love are found not 
only in the P. but also in the K. (cf. fr. 107 [115], 118 [128]). Now, leaving 
aside fr. 3 (131) whose sztus is disputed by Wright, it is true that in the other 
fragments of the K. that we possess the Muse is not invoked. But since epic poets 
invoke the Muse as a matter of genre, and Empedocles is an epic poet, there is 
no good reason to suppose that he must not have invoked the Muse in the K. It 
may be argued that Empedocles, posing as mortal in the P., requires there the 
services of the Muse more than he does in the K. where he poses as "god"; but 
this hardly shows that he was likely to opt for the elimination of the Muse in the 
K., since he could still ask her to assist the "god" Empedocles, not by her im- 
parting the truth in his Aöyog but, say, by adding to this truth the “beauty” of 
poetry and even "persuasion." Above all, if Hippolytus is right in saying that 
here (= fr. 3 [131]) the Muse is addressed as a personification of the dikaioc 
AöyoG, “a principle described as an intermediary between Love and Strife but 
working with Love for unity" (p. 159), this intermediary becomes much more 
meaningful in the quasi-ethical ambience of the K. than in the mechanical 
patterns of the P. In a world of Strife/Love, how can we become and remain 
ka8apoí since, for example, we have to eat, and we can hardly eat without some 
sort of "killing"? Here, we may suppose, comes the öikatog Aóyoq that would 
instruct us to eat, say, “wheat,” but not "beans" (fr. 128 [141]. If so, the 
dikatog Aóyoq in the K. strikes a compromise between Strife and Love (favor- 
ing Love but not altogether dismissing Strife) and in so doing prescribes a life 
which, in terms of cosmic realities, is the only life that makes it possible for the 
fallen daimon/ego to regain his divine status. And, of course, the K. is an 
Gà ya80G Adyos about gods, and one all the more interesting to us since it reveals 
that we are fallen Saityovec who through purification can recover our original 
divine status. Thus, we must insist that the arguments on the basis of 
which Wright transfers this fragment from its D.K. situs to a new one are not 
convincing. 

The reviewer has admired throughout not only Wright's learning but also 
her Gyxívota. Nevertheless, he has failed to convince himself that she always 
succeeds in keeping clear of AerttoAoyiat. Here are examples. Frs. 107 (115), 
108 (117), 110 (126), and 132 (146) of the K. plus the testimony of the ancients 
make it reasonably certain that here Empedocles refers to neTEUWÜUXWOIG. The 
overall picture is this: the daimon falls from his divine status which he shared 
with other daimons, lives as "plant," “animal,” “man” in this world of birth/ 
death, and ultimately is reinstated. The £yo in fr. 107 (115), line 13, and fr. 
108 (117), line 1, stands for a continuous psychological unity which persists 
throughout the daimon's reincarnations, therefore, while he is not only "inside" 
the boy, the girl, the bush, the bird, the fish, etc. (cf. fr. 108 [117]) but also 
"outside" them (say, during the time between the death of the bird and the 
birth of the fzZsh) —that is, not only while the daimon is wrapped up in some 
XITWV JAPK@V or other but also while he is “naked” (cf. frs. 110 [126]). Without 
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such a continuity this yú becomes meaningless. But Wright, instead of using 
this €y@ as the Ööc uot noŭ ot@ for her understanding of reincarnation in the 
K., postulates a sequence of rearrangements of the "roots" of daimon along the 
hylozoistic terms of the P. Compare her comments on fr. 107 (115), line 8 (p. 
274): “The daimon exchanges one hard way of life for another when the ‘roots’ 
of which he is constituted are rearranged [italics mine] over a period of time to 
be parts of different forms of mortal life in different elements"; see also her 
comment on fr. 110 (126) (= p. 277), and further pp. 57-76. Yet, “Eyw” is the 
focusing point of a psychological unity, the consciousness of "myself" as a living 
individual in distinction from other selves. There can be no rearrangement of 
the "roots" of the daipwv as "ego." In fact there is not any guarantee that the 
daimon in the K. consists of "roots." Nor can we speak of "roots" of ego, let 
alone of "roots" of ego which rearranged preserve the identity of ego. It seems 
that Wright violates the text of the K. to make it conform to the hylozoism of 
the P. But why is conformity at all costs needed (for scholarly views on the de- 
gree of relation between P. and K., see p. 57, n. 1). Probability points clearly 
into another direction: Empedocles is an epic poet composing with a set of phil- 
osophic concepts (“Strife,” "Love," the “Four Elements," etc.), using them as 
quasi-formulae of thought and applying them differently in different composi- 
tions according to specific purposes. The P. pivots on Aylozoism, and there an 
"ego" emerges from the aggregate of the elements which constitute the given 
man, plant, or anzmal. In the P. there can be no "ego" moving from plant to 
fish, to bird, etc.; but in the K., which embraces reincarnation, there can be, 
for in reincarnation the ego need not emerge from the mortal body but enter 
into it just as an individual moving from Acragas enters Croton, and then exit- 
ing from Croton enters Syracuse. The K. is addressed to the rtoAAoí (just as the 
P. to the ÓAtyot —to Pausanias and by implication a few others like him) and 
the poem speaks of salvation. How can salvation appeal to the masses unless it is 
“personal,” a salvation of an "ego" that exists unznterruptedly? Empedocles, 
then, has all good reasons to "mute" hylozoism (attested in the P.) when he 
composes the K. In consequence of her interpreting fr. 108 (117) etc. of the K. 
in terms of the P., Wright further argues (p. 59 and p. 276) that Empedocles 
does not "remember" that he was a "boy," a "girl," a "bush," etc. but that he 
infers it. The reviewer considers this improbable. Now, Homer (A.70) presents 
Kalchas, the prophet, as one who "knows" present, future, and past. Similarly 
Empedocles as prophet (cf. 102 [112], line 10; 132 [146]) knows present, future, 
and past. To\ask how exactly he does know the past invites speculation. Never- 
theless, that this "knowing" is likely to result from "memory" is rhetorically a 
most attractive possibility for it sets the daimon/reincarnation business on a 
matter-of-fact basis (= I remember it as aUTOMTNGC, I do not speculate about 
it). The fifth century Greeks very likely entertained the concept of a Pythagoras 
recollecting his past lives (see Guthrie, H.G.P., vol. 1, pp. 164-65). If so, 
Empedocles himself, who lived in fifth century Greece, very likely knew of such 
a recollecting Pythagoras (especially since he grew on Pythagorean soil) and 
could very well exploit such a concept in the K. If X does not "remember" what 
he was before his Évoopiárootg as X, this is probably so because X's "ego" has 
not reached the end of its reincarnation cycle; we may reasonably postulate that 
the power of complete memory is activated at the end of a daimon's cycle. If so, 
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Empedocles knows the whole cycle of his reincarnation through “memory” for 
by now he is practically a reinstated daimon (cf. fr. 102 [112], line 4; fr. 105 
[113]). Again, Wright in her efforts to reduce the K. to the P. takes the view 
that the daimon is a fragment from one divinity (see C. on fr. 108 [117] [= p. 
275]). This seems also unlikely. The text of K. speaks of daimons pluraliter (cf. 
fr. 107 [115], lines 5, 13). Empedocles has good reason for that, for the K. is 
addressed to the everyday Greek of the fifth century who is merely concerned 
with “himself” and seeks “personal” results. Such concerns/personal results call 
for an “ego”/daimon that is neither confused nor fused with any “thou,” “he,” 
"she," "it," "we," "you," and “they.” If so, the audience to which the K. is 
addressed and the interest of the poet to serve this audience would suggest that 
the dSatpovec/egos in the K. remain for ever many (there is no good reason for 
discontinuity of a daimonic "ego" at any time in the K.) which in popular terms 
means "John, Bob, and Charlie, you are daimons: therefore use my katharmo? 
to enjoy the blessings you are entitled to," rather than "John, Bob, and Charlie, 
you are fragments of one divinity; therefore use my katharmoi in order that you 
may get on the road that will eventually lead you back to that divine oneness” (a 
fusion into a oneness means elimination of the individuality of those fused — 
who would go for this?). Wright further argues that the daimon falls as a result 
of Strife (rather than because the daimon "sins" in terms of an action based on 
the daimon's own judgment/volition) and that the violation of the daimon's 
"oath" is only a technical violation on the part of the daimon (who nevertheless 
pays for it, see pp. 63-69). All this leaves the reviewer uneasy at best. If we allow 
the daimon a personal existence in the company of other daimons on the divine 
level (as frs. 107 [115] and 133 [147] require) and if we see these daimons in 
terms of popular religion (note the d8avätoıg dAAototv ÖHEOTIOL AÜTOTPATIEZOL 
in 133 [147], line 1), then we need nothing of what Wright postulates here. If 
read without preconceptions, the K. points to a daimon who ex suo pollutes 
himself, and in so doing violates his oath and thereby suffers the inevitable con- 
sequences. Consider the following: fr. 107 (115), line 14, presents the daimon 
describing himself as veikei uawvopévo miouvoc. The word miouvos is etymo- 
logically connected with rt£í(600. We may reasonably assume that “Strife” con- 
vinces the daimon. This "conviction" need not imply "coercion" against the 
daimon’s judgment/volition. For example, he who is rtiouvog tóEoiot (see LS] 
s.v. TtíOUVOG) relies on his bow; but obviously, as regards this reliance, the bow 
does not "force" him against his own judgment/volition. He who trusts his bow 
could hardly argue that putting his trust in the bow was a matter irrelevant to 
his judgment/volition and therefore that the consequence of his trust is due to 
the bow rather than to him. And this is obviously the case with him who is 
nícuvog r|vopén, kápret, EATLIdL, Og ... as well as veikei. After all, notice that 
in fr. 122 (136), Empedocles invites us to desist from slaughter, and he relates 
this slaughter to our careless way of thinking. This means that he believes that 
we can effectively resist “Strife.” Why, then, should we assume that Empedocles 
believes that we could not resist Strife in the past (before our falling from the 
divine status) when he believes that we can now? Strife is not less powerful now 
than it used to be then (in fact the opposite must be true in terms of the P., see 
p. 49), nor are we in our present status more capable of careful thinking and of 
resisting Strife than we were in our earlier, undiminished status. The falling of 
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the daimon then is likely to involve wrong thinking (cf. GumAakinot, fr. 107 
[115], line 3) and wrong decisions on the daimon's part. Wright is off the track 
when she remarks “Strife ‘had’ to have control" (p. 69). If Empedocles believes 
that Strife "had" to have control then, he must believe that Strife "has" to have 
control now as well. In such case one wonders what was the purpose of his writ- 
ing the K. 

The constitutio textus may be pronounced as satisfactory overall. The 
book maintains sufficient clarity throughout. It is only in Wright's discussion of 
fr. 42 (48) that one is likely to get confused. In her text Wright has Ugiotapévn 
(which she also maintains in the translation), but in the C. she speaks as if she 
has adopted Scaliger's &piovapévr| (commenting "As the sun goes under the 
earth, the imposition of the earth's bulk prevents its light from reaching our 
surface"). 

Reading through, the reviewer noticed several printing errors in the 
Greek (in most instances in accents) of which nevertheless only few will cause 
difficulty: We should read, for example, rtópov (pro nópog) in fr. 47 (35), line 
1; ölo (pro 600) in 48 (96), line 2; we should add mdAlv between the comma 
and &knvéet in fr. 91 (100), line 25. Regrettably the Yale Press has apparently 
abandoned the grammatical rules which control the division of Greek words at 
the end of lines, and so one finds a legion of such strange divisions as, for exam- 
ple, ouvaywv-ıZönevov and rtap-akaAei (p. 94), àártok-aráctaotv (p. 96), võ- 
EAEXGG (p. 98), etc. There are some errors in references. We should read, for 
example, 7.29.18 ( pro 7.92.13) in fr. 22 (29/28); 925b ( pro 952b) in fr. 40 (46); 
528.30 ( pro 52.8.30) in fr. 47 (85); 16.29 ( pro 16.299) in fr. 52 (61); 464b ( pro 
446b) in fr. 126 (144) al. 

This then is a valuable book from which we can all learn about Empedo- 
cles and one which would be especially appreciated by the nonspecialist who 
wishes to obtain an up-to-date and all-encompassing knowledge of him from a 
single volume of moderate size. Nevertheless, in the opinion of the reviewer the 
book is not entirely free of unwarranted conclusions on several levels and of 
various degrees of importance. The reader is therefore advised to read the book 
with his critical faculties about him in order to profit all the more from it. 


GEORGE LEONIDAS Koniaris 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS (Boston) 


[The above review was received by AJP in May 1982. — Ed.] 


Morriss Henry PARTEE. Plato's Poetics. Salt Lake City, University of Utah 
Press, 1981. 


Because Plato does not have a systematic theory of poetry, Partee has 
attempted to construct one for him from the comments about poetry scattered 
through the dialogues. He also hopes to explain “Plato’s efforts to reconcile his 
magnificent poetic power and his love of poetry with his commitment to un- 
yielding philosophical integrity" (p. x). 
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In order to see Plato as a friend of poetry, the negative evidence of his 
refusal to impose a total ban on poetry must be adduced. Partee sees Plato as 
responding to an unnecessary conflict between reason and emotion. Plato, ac- 
cording to Partee, views the “earthly beauty” of poetry as arousing the emotions 
adversely whereas only “absolute beauty” could arouse the rational aspect ofthe 
soul (p. 10). Partee strongly emphasizes that the social content of poetry and its 
ethical consequences is the basis of much of Plato’s comments, rather than a 
consideration of poetic form. From the Jon to the Laws, poetry is to be evalu- 
ated by the knowledge or wisdom it proffers. Judged by that standard, both the 
Ion and the Republic refuse to recognize knowledge of any worth in poetry. 

The Republic, especially Book X, is central, Partee argues, to an under- 
standing of Plato’s poetics. He rejects attempts to nullify the significance of 
Book X’s rejection of the poets from the ideal commonwealth. Partee disputes 
those scholars who would explain away the rejection on the grounds that Plato is 
only considering an ideal commonwealth, not an actual society. He argues that 
Plato may have believed that the ideal state could have been achieved. Plato's 
attack on poetry is primarily from an ethical standpoint. If poetry were undesir- 
able in an ideal society, it would be undesirable in an actual state. Partee also 
contends with those who believe that Plato bans only the bad poets. But he 
maintains that Plato excludes poetry because it is all imitation and not reality; 
to “examine an imitation when reality can be grasped is at best irrelevant and at 
worst damaging to the soul” (p. 20). 

Partee thinks that much of the confusion about Plato’s theory of poetry 
centers about his “ironic and often ambiguous” statements on poetic inspiration 
(p. 24). Some critics sense a Platonic distrust of poetic inspiration as a kind of 
, madness, while other critics see the production of beauty as forging a link be- 
tween the poet and the philosopher. Partee faults Plato for not establishing any 
link with poetic creation, and distinguishes two types of inspiration. In Jon and 
other dialogues, the poet’s outpourings reveal him to be a conduit of the gods, 
merely passive in the grip of a divine afflatus. This passive inspiration Partee 
contrasts with the impassioned account of poetic madness in the Sympostum 
and Phaedrus. The passive inspiration of the Jon moves “downward” to hu- 
manity in its concern with "education and ethics," but the poetic madness of 
the Symposium and Phaedrus moves the poet "silently and separately towards 
the divine" (p. 27). 

Partee suggests that when some poets feel "a true and philosophical en- 
thusiasm," they are more philosophical than the philosophers (p. 43). Partee 
also develops at some length the nature and criteria of the education in poetry 
and music found in Books II and X of the Republic. Poetry is like all education 
in that it must be judged by how well it serves the needs of the state. Its effects 
on the acquisition and retention of virtue in the soul must be considered. Partee 
stresses Plato's view that "Poetry must be true before we dare allow it to be 
beautiful" (p. 73). 

Partee believes that prior to Book X of the Republic, Plato rejected all 
mimetic poetry and in Book X he regards all poetry as mimetic. Partee argues 
that even those brief didactic verses earlier found admissible are no longer wel- 
come because they too are mimetic. The prototype of mimesis of this sort is 
analogous to holding up a mirror in order to copy all things within the visible 
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world. In acknowledging that there could be a “good” mimesis of the forms, 
Partee emphasizes that Plato never mentioned such a mzmesis. Partee points 
out the similarity between the painter and the holder of the mirror. Because he 
is ignorant of the form of the bed, the painter copies the individual, physical 
bed as it appears to him. The carpenter who built the bed is second removed 
from the truth, the painter and poet are third removed. For both painter and 
poet the meaning of the painting or poetry can exist only on the surface. They 
have no knowledge or genuine art and their product has no utility. Because 
there is no art, poetry tends to deceive the rational element of human beings. Its 
beauty arouses the emotions and overcomes the balance within the soul. For 
Plato, the dubious pleasure that comes from mimetic poetry must give way to 
the need for truth and justice. 

Partee completes his study by attempting to show that poetry “embodies 
all the dangers of any verbal discourse,” since language is an imitation of what 
is real (p. 141). Although words can suggest the truth, the mind may become so 
involved with words as to ignore the reality behind them. Because knowledge 
precedes language, it is necessary to look through language to grasp the reality 
it imitates. Poetry, apparently, is twice cursed. Not only is its content an imita- 
tion of reality, but the very words it uses further deter us from grasping reality. 
Partee contends that poetry's value is even more depreciated by Plato's favoring 
oral over written discourse. The written poetry that was popular in Athens in 
Plato's time was frozen in a mold, and handed down as a repository of social 
consciousness. The language of this written poetry would "have the property of 
fixing the Logos, of establishing the idea" instead of allowing the fluidity of 
living thought (p. 177). Plato believes it is impossible to write about the highest 
matters. They can only be spoken of in philosophical discourse, but even then 
human language is "an inferior teacher to the true and wordless poetry of 
knowledge" (p. 199). 

There really is no new ground broken in Partee's study of Plato's poetics: 
One wishes he had been more venturesome in his analyses. On the whole the 
substance of his argument is fairly sound in its main lines of interpretation, but 
there are some significant weaknesses. His treatment of mimesis could have 
benefited from a more precise analysis of the term to bring out its connotation 
of representation rather than mere copying of an original. This would allow 
consideration of the possibility that there could be a non-imitative mimesis that 
was not of the forms. 

Another area of weakness is his account of the poet's relation to the phi- 
losopher in the Symposium and Phaedrus. Only in a metaphorical sense can 
Plato's philosopher be a poet. Neither dialogue supports Partee's claim that the 
“poet is infused with a love of wisdom" or that he is “only slightly inferior to the 
philosopher in his access to absolute knowledge" (p. 27). 

Partee overdoes the opposition between reason and emotion in Plato's 
thought. Although in the Phaedo there may be some basis for this opposition, 
in the Republic and later dialogues Plato emphasizes not the repression of the 
emotional side of man, but its full and appropriate satisfaction under the guid- 
ance of reason. The emotions in this way are in harmony with the rational part 
of the soul. 

Partee has a florid and allusive style that obscures his argumentation. 
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Consider this typical passage where, speaking of Plato’s view of poetry, Partee 
observes: 


Plato himself seems to make several attempts to defend her honor; his doctrines of 
inspiration, love, and beauty testify to this Siren’s charm. But these lustrous philo- 
sophic gems only emphasize the dialogue’s view of art as a dark temptation. The 
brazen voice of poetry speaks with unwarranted authority, seducing the entire soul 
by an appeal to the emotions. The larger subject of poetry is man, a particular 
artisan in action. (p. 197) 


Because much of Partee’s book appeared earlier in articles published at 
various times, there is no overall unity and coherence in the work as a whole. 
The bibliography has surprising omissions of recent scholarship, which may 
possibly be attributed to the different publication dates for these largely unre- 
vised various pieces that have been arranged into book form. There are a num- 
ber of times when unnecessary detail, repetition, or a diffuseness of argument 
seem directly attributable to Partee's lack of revision of his original articles. His 
lengthy chapter entitled “Language and the Imitation of Reality” is interesting 
as a study of the Cratylus but does not significantly advance the argument of his 
book as a whole. 

Although flawed, Partee’s study does range widely over important topics 
in Plato’s aesthetics. While largely traditional, this book has the merit of plac- 
ing the consideration of Plato's poets within the context of his philosophy asa 
whole, and especially within the context of his moral and political thought. 


Rozgert W. HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


G. CuryvssaFis. A Textual and Stylistic Commentary on Theocritus’ Idyll 
XXV. Amsterdam, J. C. Gieben, 1981. Pp. 289. Distributed in the USA 
by Humanities Press Inc., Atlantic Highlands, N] 07716. $51.50. | 


This attractively produced book (a revised Southampton dissertation) 
consists of an introduction, text, commentary, bibliography, index verborum, 
and index rerum. 

The introduction is very brief (3 pp.). We are given a sketch of the poem 
and its style. It is disappointing to learn that Chryssafis intends to ignore the 
problem of the poet’s identity. It is not a matter of expecting him to prove or 
disprove Theocritean authorship;! rather one hoped to encounter in just such a 
work as this an encompassing examination of the internal evidence. Lexical and 
metrical features foreign to the other Idylls are often noted in the commentary, 


! See now A. Kurz, Le Corpus Theocriteum et Homère, un probléme d’authenti- 
cite (Idylle 25) (Bern 1982). 
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but they are not even listed in the index rerum. The author is primarily inter- 
ested in the constitution of the text, and here (p. 12) he announces the theory he 
intends to follow. Previous editors have, in general, preferred the readings of 
ms. D over those of W Tr (La.) and M. For Chryssafis the opposite is true: “in 
many cases it is argued that the writer of D regularizes or epicizes the text (clev- 
erly and consistently in most of his interventions).” Conversely, “where the text 
(sc. of WTrM) seems at first sight to be altered by copyists’ mechanical errors, a 
more careful examination shows that these mss. do not exhibit such a differenti- 
ation in any other poem of the bucolic corpus. It seems more likely, therefore, 
that D trivializes the text than that the other mss. give constantly erroneous 
readings exclusively in this Idyll."? 

Two comments are in order: (1) in XXII, the only other Idyll with a simi- 
larly constituted text, D differs regularly from WTrM; (2) it is misleading to 
speak of “the other mss." Where WTrM or any two of them agree against D, 
they too count as a single witness. Since variant readings are discussed in the 
commentary, Chryssafis prints his text? without an apparatus. This sounds rea- 
sonable, but in practice it makes work with the commentary very clumsy. The 
reader will naturally avail himself of Gow's text. 

This is a large commentary. It gives ample testimony to Chryssafis' work 
with concordances, indices, and lexica. We are told something about a great 
many single words: often their metrical position in Homer, also their distribu- 
tion in the epics, and their use by later poets (some clearly a good deal later than 
the author of this poem). This kind of information is either given for its own 
sake or within arguments defending the text adopted by the author. The rele- 
vance of at least some of this seems questionable. 

As I have indicated above, the purpose of the commentary is to demon- 
strate the methods of textual criticism associated with Birbeck College, Lon- 
don. According to this view, A. S. F. Gow and others were repeatedly “puzzled” 
by the text of WTrM and have adopted the text of D* because they failed to take 
into account the sophistication of Hellenistic poets and their oblique manner of 
allusion. There must be particular instances where such considerations can 
help to choose the right variant, but the mechanical application of these ideas 
at almost every turn as practiced by Chryssafis and some others of his school 
brings the ideas themselves in disrepute. 

Since Chryssafis’ text differs from Gow's in 63 verses (by my count), the 
following discussion is necessarily limited to a few examples. 

A particularly unfortunate but in many ways typical case is v. 62, w6 
sinav NYEITO, VOW SE tot no Enevolva WTrM, vow 6’ 6ye D (Gow). Chrys- 


? This argument is repeated in the commentary on v. 252. 

3Here I noticed the following misprints: 38 eino, read eino’; 115 verse- 
number missing; 136 rj£cav (printed rjecav on p. 287 and assigned to v. 135); 180, 210, 
215, lack of punctuation at end of verse; 182 Nevéng, read Neuen. The book as a whole 
contains a number of misprints. A particularly glaring example is found on p. 166, 
where four lines of commentary are disfigured on the left-hand margin. 

*There are a number of places where Chryssafis himself grudgingly accepts the 
reading of D, e.g., 58, 65, 160, 179, 180, 182, 183, 197, 201, 254, 268, 273. 
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safis blithely discusses the rareness of 5€ tot (Il. 9.654, 12.412) and Homer's 
exclusive use of nevolva (D). He argues that both readings have been regular- 
ized by D. He concludes: "Most editors print 5° 6ye NOAAG uevoiva.... The 
version of WTrM must be retained; ... examples of ‘imitatio cum variatione' 
of epic rarities.” Of course Ó£ TO! is metrically impossible. This is not the only 
place where Chryssafis slips on the meter. At v. 38 the text of WTr nei oe (not 
adopted by Chryssafis) i is said to avoid "the hiatus of the conventional text (ete 
ou).” This is epic correption, and the text printed by Chryssafis here, &irtotpt 
instead of einoip’, is unmetrical. At 80, el oi, he again invokes hiatus. On v. 20, 

KElvr) 681 rrAatáviorot, he writes: “the lengthening in the second arsis is com- 
mon in this poem; cf. ll. 2, 69, 73.” True, but irrelevant here. At 15, he prints 
TinvetoU äu peya tipoe WTrM (Mnviou D). “Tinveioü scans either with the 
correption of the two successive diphthongs or with synezesis.” For the former 
he refers to yulai kai (v. 30) and xpotiv (v. 130), readings adopted indepen- 

dently by himself. For the latter we are referred to Il. 13.777, &rt£&i oud èé and 
Pind. O.9.18, 'AAdeoü te pée8pov, v.l. “AApetot. None of these cases are ap- 

posite. He should have cited Il. 11.380, BEßAnaı, oud’. On 160 v.1. D Auyeiew 
&iA0G, Chryssafis remarks: “metrically possible (for the correption of the diph- 
thong in the middle of the word see 1. 130 n.); it is probably intended to remove 
the doric gen. from this line." Normal -€W synezesis and Alyei@, if correct, is 
merely another way of writing AUyeiew (cf. Aiveiw v.l. Il. 5.534 and £uppe- 
Aiw), not a Doric genitive, though it might have been falsely formed as one by 
the source of WTrM. 

One often notes the tendency (already indicated) to cite evidence which 
upon examination proves to be unsatisfactory. At v. 27 mv (WM) is adopted 
over Gow's ur|v (TrD). Here Chryssafis claims ptv is dative, which indicates that 
the poet “sides with those critics who maintained that Homer used piv ‘pro ol’ 
(cf. Ebeling s.v. uv, p. 1108, end of heading). ... there is no doubt that itv is 
intended to be dative." This is far from being the case, especially since such a 
form would be both metrically and semantically superfluous, as well as confus- 
ing. The instances cited in Ebeling (Il. 6.159, 21.409) do not, in my opinion, 
bear this out, and they were probably not intended to do so. Chryssafis notes 
that his source for Zenodotus, Düntzer (de Zenod. Stud. Homer. p. 73 on 
Il. 10. 127), does "not appear to understand that Zen. intended pv to be da- 
tive." The cases cited from Q. Smyrnaeus (1.341, 6.250, 7.449) are, I believe, 
also falsely appraised; cf. G. Popella, Index in Q. S. (Hildesheim 1981). Simi- 
larly at v. 276 Chryssafis finds another case of datival piv (WTr) preferable to 
Gow's uot (DM). Heracles is narrating. According to Chryssafis, "he switches 
from the first to the third person when talking about himself. . . .” Despite good 
references to literature on this phenomenon, this interpretation is completely 
unconvincing here. At 159 he takes uv dpa (WTrM, here acc.) over pèv (D), 

.a rare Homeric construction ... ‘per prolepsim,’ cf. N315f.” But he ad- 
duces no Homeric examples of HIV ápa. The only parallel he could have found 
is a case of pív pa at Od. 7.71. Here Chryssafis missed a great opportunity for 
discovering "imitatio cum variatione" of an epic rarity. 

At v. 200, Gow prints D's Gopovügooiv Argives (from Phoroneus). 
Chryssafis sees in this one of D’s "clever corrections." He argues: “pépw vrigaciv 
(WTr), can be read as depwvneocıv, which represents an equivalent spelling 
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... given the existence of the alternative forms depwvia—Dopwvia (see Pape- 
Benseler s.v.)." Pape-Benseler tell us only that G£povía was a more recent 
name for the ancient Italian goddess Dopwvia. On v. 267, Chryssafis defends 
únoðpúyn (WTrM) against anoöpuyn (D): “for the meaning cf. ürtoóépo: 
‘strip down’ ... e.g. Galen 2.700.2 (LSJ? s.v.).” In fact LSJ translate: “strip off 
the flesh a little, or below"; Chryssafis needs KaTa-. On 275 we read: “It follows 
that, since iron and stone are specifically mentioned in this passage (o1örjpw, 
Aí8otG), the third substance mentioned in the passage, i.e. ŬAN, must denote 
bronze, XaAKÓG. Now, a rarer meaning of the word UAn, is ‘metal.’” A look at 
LSJ reveals that in the Plutarch passage, at any rate, UAn, while applied to 
metal, means material. "Note that this is a typically Hellenistic lexical 
trap...." At v. 270, he “tentatively” proposes that we regard Bpaxiova “as the 
lion's neck." The basis for this is that “Bpaxiova is glossed by Hsch. as tov 
tpáxnAov and it can be understood as neck or shoulders rather than 'arms.'" 
He neglects to mention that this lemma was emended by Schmidt and obelized 
by Latte. Perhaps he thought they were merely “puzzled.” 

Finally, two more examples illustrating sensitivity to context. At v. 6 the 
mss. are united Ei Kev 6600 Zaxpelov AvrivnTai tiq Oditnv. Gow translates: 
"(Beyond other gods he is wroth, men say,) if one refuse a traveller that craves 
direction." On the basis of a "forthcoming" article? by one of Chryssafis' men- 
tors, we are offered a new interpretation, one which "removes the difficulties 


which puzzled successive commentators. ... Since üXpeiov means 'áo8evoq,' 
in Homer ... Gaxpeiov has the opposite meaning, i.e. synonymous with ... 
OTEpewC....” Reference is made to Il. 9.510 6G SEK avrivntai kal Te OTEPEWC 


dnoginn, translated: “but when a man has spurned them and rudely said no to 
them." Premises,? translations, and conclusion are very hard to accept, espe- 
cially since, if this interpretation were true, then according to Chryssafis 6500 
must be “a gen. of place ... meaning ‘whilst he is on his way’ as in Aristoph. 
Pax. 1155 and Opp. H. 2.445." Thus, it seems we are to translate: "if one 
rudely spurns a wayfarer whilst he is on his way.” This is redundant (cf. the 
readings adopted by Chryssafis at 252 üAnevoc GATO and 264 é$0aca npodo8áq 
and at 63, see below) and pointless, since the rustic's entire monologue is most 
naturally understood as the answer to Heracles' request for directions (cf. Gow 
ad loc.). Next v. 63: Gow translates 62-64 as follows: "So saying he led the way, 
yet much he wondered in his heart, as he eyed the lion skin and ponderous club, 
whence the stranger came." Gow and most editors print the reading of D: 
óé£ppya TE 0npógq ópàv XELPOTLANEN TE Kopüvnv; Chryssafis sticks with WTrM 
ó£ppa SE xeipóg EAwv. He again refers to the article mentioned above: “The 
sense is that the old man 'seized the skin by its paw as he wanted to touch the two 
implements carried by Heracles, i.e. the skin and the club." One wonders 
whether Chryssafis translates &Awv as prior or concomitant? But, this aside, 
what is the motivation? The rustic was not blind. From what follows it is clear 
that he was so intimidated that he did not dare even to ask Heracles’ name. Can 
we imagine him risking annoying the hero in this way? 


5 AC 48 (1979) 612. ; 
6See vv. 44 xpeiw, 50 émideuéa, 53 xp£oq, and cf. J. S. Clay, AJP 105 (1984) 
73-76. 
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On the brighter side, Chryssafis’ unswerving devotion to WTrM some- 
times leads him to side with them at places where they may be right, especially 
where he rejects conjectures adopted by Gow and retains the reading of the 
mss., for example: 19 nāca, 31 aGxpwpei(nc), 36 HE Tot, 64 pépove, 103 
KWAOTIEOIA 123 alei, 236 We. The text of WTrM appears preferable at 48 Et 
AYPWIWV yepaputatoc and 135 rtpotepáov; in other places it deserves a hear- 
ing: 65 Ökvog, 104 únò + dat., 122 Katap@ivouol. There are good observa- 
tions on Wortmalerez at 92-93, 109, 229. 

The bibliography is, for the most part, restricted to items cited in the 
commentary. For other works we are referred to Gow (Theocritus II 563 ff.) and 
Serrao (Fl Carme X XV del Corpus Teocriteo [Rome 1962] 5 ff.). 

The index verborum is potentially useful. The same is true of the index 
rerum, though here caution is advised. I am "puzzled" because it contains "op- 
positio in imitando" and "Selbstvariation" but neither "imitatio cum varia- 
tione" nor "usus auctoris." 

In sum, despite his evident industry and enthusiasm, Chryssafis has suc- 
ceeded mainly in supplying future editors with a sometimes entertaining but 
usually futile advocatus diaboli. Nor can one accept his brave claim (p. 9) to 
sole responsibility.’ 


a WILLIAM BECK 
HAMBURG 


"See now LCM 10.2 (1985) 23-24. 


CHARLES WILLIAM FORNARA. The Nature of History in Ancient Greece and 


Rome. Berkeley, Los Angeles, London, University of California Press, 
1983. Pp. xiv + 218. $22.00. 


This book is a volume in the series Erdos, Studies in Classical Kinds, edited 
by Thomas Rosenmeyer. The task set before authors in this series (as stated on 
the dust cover) is formidable: “To test the power and productiveness, of the ma- 
jor Greek and Roman genre concepts against the ancient and modern evi- 
dence.” Each author has to interpret these instructions in his own way. For- 
nara's chapter headings give an indication of his intentions: I. History and. 
related genres. II. Research, orientation, and explanation in the Greek and 
Latin historians. III. The theoretical foundations of Greco- Roman historiogra- 
phy and tbeir application. IV. The speech in Greek and Roman historiography. 
V. Points of contact between historiography and other genres and modes of 
thought. VI. Modem historiography — — An epilogue. 

While the author is anxious to identify and define the genre of history and 
to describe how different writers understood what it demanded of them, there 
remains nevertheless a certain confusion between history as a study and history 
as a branch of literature. "Inquiry" was the original meaning of iotopía, a 
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branch of Ionian “inquiry” that studied man rather than physzs, with surely no 
pretensions at first to be considered as any kind of literature or pozeszs (there 
was no other word for literature, and until the fifth century it had been taken 
for granted that a “maker” of literature wrote in verse). But by Aristotle’s time, 
the word has come to mean what the inquirer produces in the form of historical 
narrative. When Historiaz is used as a book title, as in Rhetoric 1.1360a, it is of 
no consequence whether one translates it as “inquiries” (cf. Fornara p. 98) or 
“accounts” (cf. LSJ), except that English grammar demands the latter when the 
word is used with an objective genitive, as in the Atadd6xwv iotopiai attributed 
to Hieronymus of Cardia (Diod. 18.12.1). And when the Romans take Astoria 
into their vocabulary, it has lost the sense of “inquiry” altogether. 

Fornara spends as much time discussing the historians’ inquiries, their 
opportunities for research, their need to travel, and their various qualifications 
(everything that Polybius thinks so important) as in discussing.their finished 
work. In a book that was presented as a discussion of the study of history in 
antiquity this would be admirable. But the emphasis should perhaps be differ- 
ent in a book about the literary genre. 

The related genres which are the subject of the first chapter are those 
which the early Greek prose writers are supposed to exemplify. Fornara does not 
call them logographers, since the term is now out of fashion. He tells us some- 
thing of their work in mythography, how they rearranged myths and reorgan- 
ized heroic genealogies, how they wrote about strange customs and countries 
(ethnography), how they presented chronicles of individual cities (horography) 
and tried to establish systems of chronology. He thinks of this as work related to 
history rather than as part of the work that the Greeks called history. The only 
writers that he will recognize as historians are those that wrote Hellenzca and 
particularly those that wrote about recent history, collecting their information 
by travel and inquiry (although Thucydides says no one except Hellanicus had 
given any account of the Pentecontaetia). 

Fornara tries to present some account of the early writers whose names 
are known, but both here and elsewhere, in writing about lost historical work, 
he seems to take too little account of the warning that Jacoby issues more than 
once to readers of Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker —that not every- 
thing that is known about these lost works is to be found in the pages of FGrHist, 
that there is more to be learned from the surviving works of those authors who 
had read and used and exploited the books that we cannot read. The way to 
learn something about mythographers and ethnographers and about the popu- 
lar historians of the fourth and third centuries is to read Plutarch and Diodorus 
and Strabo, Ouintus Curtius and Justin's Epitome of Trogus, Apollodorus' Bzb- 
liotheca, the paradoxographers, and the Hellenistic poets, especially Lyco- 
phron and Apollonius. 

There is some good discussion of familiar themes throughout the book. 
For example, the Homeric qualities of Herodotus are convincingly set forth 
(some readers today are unwilling to recognize them). Fornara also points out 
that the definition of history that became conventional among Greeks and Ro- 
mans, "recording the deeds of famous men," echoes the Homeric theme of epic 
poetry, “the glories of men." But when he goes on to say that by these deeds it is 
preeminently exploits in war that are meant and that civil war was considered a 
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subject unfit for history (p. 63), he seems to forget that one of the recurring 
themes in ancient historiography is the struggle between tyranny and free gov- 
ernment. Tacitus in the opening sentence of the Agricola laments the difficulty 
of writing history under an oppressive government, unless a writer stooped to 
flattery and chose his subject matter very tactfully. I was surprised to find no 
mention of this sentence in the list of important passages at the end of the book. 

Greek writers thought that history should reveal “the truth.” Even the 
speeches were supposed to be “true,” though readers must have known very well 
that they were often pure fiction. If we are to pass judgment, we must read the 
speeches instead of listening to what Greek critics say about them. The discus- 
sion of speeches in Chapter IV would be more convincing if Fornara had paid 
some attention to the speeches reported in Diodorus 13.20-32 and 14.65-69, 
and considered them as speeches written by Diodorus’ Hellenistic source. But 
he is content to quote Diodorus’ remarks in the proem to Book XX (the belief 
that Diodorus was following Duris here seems very strange to me). 

Ancient critics regarded oratory rather than history as the master genre 
of prose, and they applied the standards of oratory to historiography. An ora- 
tor's narrative was intended to prove a point, to justify himself or show how 
badly his opponent had behaved. The éorniépa èv yàp rjv passage in On the 
Crown is an admirable historical account of what happened that evening, but 
when Demosthenes comes to the next morning, the purpose of his narrative is 
clear: to show how he, and no one else, was ready to take the steps that the 
situation demanded. In a litigant's speech, praise and blame played an impor- 
tant part, and critics assumed that they should be equally important in histori- 
ography. The discussion in Chapter V of the relation between history and other 
genres takes too little account of oratory. 

The book contains no Greek quotations, and some of the English transla- 
tions that are offered are open to criticism. Some snatches of "Roman Greek" 
are offered, but it seems unnecessary to confuse the reader by throwing Greek 
notions at him in oblique cases, as in this translation of Thucydides 1.22.1: "I 
have given the speeches in the manner in which it seemed to me that each of the 
speakers would best express what needed to be said about the ever-prevailing 
situation, but I have kept as close as possible to the total opinion expressed by 
the actual words (tes xympases gnomes ton alethos lechthenton)." Fornara 
(p. 144) seems to find his own translation rather puzzling. Crawley's version is 
more correct and easier to understand. 


LIONEL PEARSON 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


KEITH Hopkins. Death and Renewal. Sociological Studies in Roman History, 
volume 2. New York, Cambridge, London, Cambridge University Press, 
1983. Pp. xxiii + 276. $39.50. 


After the actors in the drama of imperialism, Conquerors and Slaves, two 
great abstractions. “This book is about death and social renewal. It is about the 
social institutions which regulated the transfer óf power and property in the 
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Roman political elite” (p. ix). The second part of this description is a loose fit 
for the first chapter, but gives an accurate account of the preoccupation which 
informs the rest of the book, Like its predecessor, it is a collection of essays. The 
first and fourth essays concentrate on “empathetic reconstruction” of “how 
some Romans perceived and coped with death.” The central two, the solid core 
of the book, rest on statistical data, but also incorporate wide-ranging discus- 
sion of mentalité. 

The first essay, “Murderous Games,” is largely descriptive, though its sec- 
tion titles—‘“Gladiatorial shows: Origins and developments,” “Gladiatorial 
shows as political theatre," and "Gladiators as heroes" — reflect its preoccupa- 
tion with the political purposes of the givers of games and with the reactions of 
the audience. The theme of death runs through it. The empire was paid for by 
the blood of Romans and enemies: ill-disciplined Roman units might face deci- 
mation, captured enemy soldiers might be publicly executed. The great amphi- 
theaters were "artificial battlefields" (p. 2), the games could be addictive. 
Hopkins makes the traditional point that gladiatorial shows originate in funeral 
games given for aristocrats. Extravagance grew: in 264 B.C. three pairs of gladi- 
ators were enough for games given by the consular D. Iunius Brutus Pera and 
his brother in honor of their father; in 65, Caesar's games for his father dis- 
played 320 pairs. (But it might be noted that Caesar's example was unprece- 
dented and inflationary.) Private funerary games die out and the emperor and 
magistrates take over. Gladiatorial shows in Rome were rarer than is often 
imagined — perhaps only two regular shows per year after 22 B.C. (p. 6). But this 
does not mean they were insignificant; they “suffused Roman life" (p. 7). The 
cost was considerable. Wild beasts were imported at vast expense and then 
slaughtered; criminals condemned to death had to be scrounged from provin- 
cial governors; the death rate for gladiators might be high. After brief remarks 
on the importance of the arena and theater as the places where the electorate 
could express their opinions of republican politicians, Hopkins describes the 
interaction between crowd and emperor in the theater, amphitheater, and cir- 
cus. Finally, he reviews the aberrant behavior of emperors and senators or 
equites who descended into the arena and fought "occasionally but repeatedly" 
and links this with the hero worship of gladiators and their status as sex symbols, 
which was in sharp contrast with their low juridical status as slaves, condemned 
criminals, or auctoratz. (It would be interesting to know if the free men who 
contracted to fight as gladiators were more likely to attract fans.) Hopkins con- 
cludes that Rome was a cruel society, where violence, within certain limits, was 
endemic. “Gladiatorial shows and the accompanying executions provided op- 
portunities for the reaffirmation of the moral order through the sacrifice of 
criminal victims, of slave gladiators, of Christian outcasts and wild animals. 
The enthusiastic participation by spectators, rich and poor, raised and then 
released collective tensions, in a society which traditionally idealised impassivity 
(gravitas)" (p. 29). 

In this chapter, Hopkins is working a traditional vein in a traditional way. 
This chapter and chapter 4 are "heavily dependent on direct citation of classi- 
cal sources, and present in effect a collage of quotation and interpretation, in 
the hope of arousing the reader's empathetic imagination. Another objective is 
to place Roman feelings and perceptions in a social and political context" 
(p. xiv). As an introduction to the subject and the sketch of answers to some 
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central moral problems in Roman history, it succeeds very well. But as a piece 
of collage, it does not stand comparison with the fuller canvas and subtler chiar- 
oscuro produced by J. P. V. D. Balsdon in Life and Leisure in Ancient Rome 
(not cited here). Hopkins is less skeptical in his use of sources which are likely to 
be slanted or imaginative. Thus, Tacitus’ version of Cassius’ speech on the 
slaves of Pedanius Secundus is (as often) assumed to give a factual statement 
that 400 were under threat of execution (p. 28). Every rhetorical trick in Sene- 
ca’s anecdote (de ira 3.40) of how Augustus was powerful enough to coerce the 
angry Vedius Pollio is taken as literal truth. Seneca pretends that Pollio had a 
pond full of lampreys, not for gourmet taste but for cruelty (“Quis non hoc 
illum putaret luxuriae causa facere? saevitia erat.”). When he ordered the un- 
fortunate slave boy to be thrown to the lampreys, Augustus is imagined as say- 
ing, "e convivio rapi homines imperas et novi generis poenis lancinari?" The 
frightened boy is supposed to have appealed to Augustus in the hope of ending 
his life is some way other than as bait. Hopkins' version, presumably picking up 
these remarks, makes Pollio into a villain out of Ian Fleming: he "had a fish- 
pond stocked with huge lampreys which he fattened on the flesh of slaves who 
offended him in any way" (p. 28). An old-fashioned credence seems to be given 
to Festus’ note on the caelzbarzs hasta: "It was customary for a new bride to have 
her hair parted with a spear, at best one which had been dipped 'in the body of 
a defeated and killed gladiator'" (p. 22). The reader is likely to assume that this 
ritual was observed by nearly all brides. He may also be seriously misled by p. 5, 
where, between a statement that the Romans associated the games with sacri- 
fice but did not eat the victims of the games, and'a footnote mentioning ritual 
slaughter and eating of prisoners by the Aztecs, we are told that the audience 
was attracted by "the splendour of the show and by the distribution of meat." 
Livy 41.28.11 mentions that T. Flamininus' games were notable because ac- 
companied by stage plays, an (animal) sacrifice followed by a communal meat- 
dinner (visceratzo, cf. Cicero Off. 2.55) and a feast. Similar caution needs to be 
observed about the interpretation of Dio 66.25, where it is not clear that 9,000 
animals were slaughtered in a single day at the inauguration of the Colosseum: 
this figure is surely a gxand total over the 100 days, comparable with the 11,000 
cited for Trajan over 123 days (p. 9). The truth is horrific enough and needs no 
exaggeration. The physical remains of the amphitheaters, the graffiti and epi- 
taphs which suggest the chances of survival, and the policies of emperors give a 
grim picture. Anecdotes and rhetorical tirades by moralists must be treated 
with caution. A model for the analysis of what Colin Wells in his recent book 
(The Roman Empire, p. 278) called institutionalized terror is provided by Alan 
Watson's article, "Roman Slave Law and Romanist Ideology" (Phoenix 37 
[1983] 53-65), an'exploration of the most objective available sources, which 
(though he does not entirely convince me on some points) is far more persuasive 
than the old style (exemplified neatly by Paul Allard, Les esclaves chrétiens), 
which threw every available moralizing anecdote into the balance. 

The central chapters are the result of an ambitious research project in 
which Graham Burton collaborated. In "Political Succession in the Late Re- 
public (249-50 B.c.)," Hopkins and Burton argue against the modern conclu- 
sion "that Rome in the Republic was ruled by a stable, hereditary nobility 
stretching back for many generations into antiquity" (p. 32). Their method is to 
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estimate what proportion of members of the Senate were (a) sons of senators, 
(b) descendants of men who had been senators in a previous generation, and (c) 
new men, that is, men without senatorial antecedents. Their research focuses 
on the 364 men elected consul between 249 and 50 B.c. (including 12 suffects) 
(pp. 45-46). They compiled information on three generations in the male line 
before and after each of these men, using standard prosopographical works, 
chiefly RE. The only complete list of praetors, which lacks information on their 
families, comes from Livy, who covers 218 to 166 B.c. For the rest of the period 
studied, less than a fifth of the praetors who never became consuls (18 men) are 
known from the period 165-141 B.c., less than a third (68 men) are known from 
139-80 B.C., and about two-thirds (117+) from 79-50 s.c. (n. 28). Before 81 
B.C., the Senate had about 300 members. Supposing that members usually en- 
tered at 30, about 12 entrants per year were needed. About one-sixth of the 
entrants would have died before becoming eligible for the praetorship at 39, so 
about 10 candidates of the original cohort would be eligible to compete for six 
posts. After Sulla, there were 20 quaestorian entrants per year, of whom about 
17 survived to compete for eight praetorships. (This schema is a rough one, for 
not everyone would compete anno suo or at all.) 

The kernel of the results is summed up in a series of tables with accompa- 
nying analysis (pp. 55-69). Only the most important conclusions can be sum- 
marized here. In the last two centuries of the Republic, only two-fifths of con- 
suls had a consular father, and only one-third of consuls had a consular son. 
These patterns are relatively constant. Only 4 percent of consuls came from 
families which produced a consul in each of six successive generations: the Me- 
telli and Claudii Pulchri are exceptional. A quarter of the consuls are the sole 
representatives of their families over six generations, a fifth have a father but no 
other ascendant or descendant in the same office. So 47 percent of consular 
families flourished briefly within the time studied. (Caesar or Scaurus are ex- 
amples, cited elsewhere.) Of 364 consuls, 116 had no immediate consular an- 
cestor, though 18 of these are known to have had praetorian fathers (p. 56). On 
the other hand, more than half the consuls did have a consular father or grand- 
father: they were more likely to win than were the sons of praetors. A sample 
shows 38 percent of consuls producing consular sons, 32 percent sons who got as 
far as the praetorship, praetors having a 22 percent chance of a son finishing as 
consul, 24 percent as praetor (p. 60). These figures show that people whose 
immediate ascendants had not held the top offices had a good chance of rising. 
The authors then calculate how well consuls and praetors replaced themselves 
politically with their sons. The “inner core” of consuls whose father and grand- 
father were also consuls had a higher chance of being succeeded by consular 
descendants (an 83 percent chance 249-195 B.C. and a 52 percent chance 139- 
80 B.c.). From 249 to 140 B.c., 35 consuls from the core had 34 consular sons 
(p. 63). Other consuls and praetors show a much weaker succession rate. But 
supposing that they were biologically similar to the inner core, they must have 
had sons who survived to 40 but did not hold high office. The authors then 
speculate, with elegant diagrams to illustrate what happens when the succession 
rate is below par, on the degree to which their data suggest continual upward 
and downward mobility within the Senate over generations, so that a steady 
influx of sons of non-senators is necessary to replace the sons of-senators who do 
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not succeed their fathers in the same or a higher rank. Their views must then be 
tested against demographic considerations. To do this, they assume an expecta- 
tion of life at birth of about 30 for the aristocracy (similar to that found for 
British ducal families in the seventeenth century) and tabulate the effects of life 
expectancy of 25, 30, and 35. If life expectancy was 25, then 472 boys per 1,000 
born would reach 20, and 318 would reach 40. To reproduce itself biologically, 
the elite needed on average 5 or 6 children born, but this would imply that 
about one-third of all families (it would be better to say fathers in this context) 
had no son surviving to 40, one-third had one such son, and slightly less than 
one-third had two or more. The authors show that a high rate of fertility— 
similar to that which L. Henry demonstrated for the bourgeois of Geneva born 
c. 1700—5.7 children born, on average, would be needed to support the politi- 
cal success of the core elite. But even the core elite did not usually have two sons 
who followed father’s political success: only 25 percent had more than one con- 
sular or known praetorian son, although some may have had other sons among 
the pedarit. This high fertility was not sustained by the aristocracy after c. 140 
B.C. The authors support this view by consideration of the literary evidence and 
by figures showing a decline in the social replacement of consuls and praetors by 
their sons (Table 2.7). The figures are not discussed in detail; the rest of the 
argument depends on problematic discussion of four factors that are thought to 
have become important in the late Republic: increased competition for status, 
“individuation,” secularization, and the higher status of women. Much of this 
discussion follows a familiar though judicious path. It does not add up to proof 
that, for social reasons, Romans were more likely to attempt to limit their fertil- 
ity after c. 140 than before. At least one argument for the practice of contracep- 
tion or early abortion is made no better by having had a long run since antiq- 
uity: that women increasingly wanted to keep their figures. Considering the 
inefficiency of most contraceptive methods known to the upper class (I take the 
bon mot attributed to Julia by Macrobius as good evidence of what was famil- 
iar) and the risks of abortion, it is more convincing to argue that expositio (on 
which see now J. E. Boswell, “Expositio and Oblatio, the Abandonment of Chil- 
dren and the Ancient and Medieval Family," AHR 89 [1984] 10-33) would be 
the preferred mode of removing the necessity to bring up upper-class children 
in the station to which they were born. More consideration might be given to 
the length of time during which an upper-class man was unmarried in the late 
Republic and to what he was doing during a marriage. Had imperialism 
changed the life pattern since c. 140? Were men marrying late, spending more 
time abroad, and leaving longer intervals between marriages? 

“Ambition and Withdrawal: The Senatorial Aristocracy under the Em- 
perors" continues the theme. The authors begin with the traditional perception 
of the erosion of the aristocracy by the emperors and the replacement of Roman 
and Italian families among the senatorial elite by successive waves of provin- 
cials. Despite the growth in suffect consulships (which meant that about half of 
senators who survived to consular age became consul), succession rates 
dropped. Three-quarters of all consuls A.D. 18-235 are not known to have had a 
single consular descendant in the next three generations. From 30 B.C. to A.D. 
235, more than 1,800 held the consulship; about 1,400 names are known. But 
their family connections axe harder to unravel than in the Republic. Excluding 
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emperors, their expected heirs and men who held the office a second or subse- 
quent time, the authors work with 1,201 dated consuls. They selected four pe- 
riods— A.D. 18-54, 70-96, 131-160, and 193-235 — and within each period took 
a sample, a method which they show to be sufficiently rigorous. 

Over the whole period, A.D. 18-235, one quarter of all consuls had a con- 
sular father or son, only one-third any consular ancestor in the previous three 
generations or consular descendant in the next three. Moreover, 65 percent are 
not known to have had any senatorial descendant in the next three generations. 
Succession is higher for ord?narz: 30 percent of ordinarii A.D. 18-36 had a son 
who reached the same rank. The other figures are 24 percent 70-96, 42 percent 
131-160, and 24 percent 193-285. Suffectz are in striking contrast: more than 
three-fifths have no traceable ascendant or descendant in the three generations 
before or after. Seneca, Tacitus, and Pliny are familiar examples. The authors 
follow with useful discussion of traditional topics, ambition and career pat- 
terns, and the recruitment of provincials, and consider the literary evidence for 
the less documented theme of withdrawal from a senatorial career and for the 
existence of a practical distinction between the grand set (well-born senators 
making a splash in Roman society and wasting their fortunes) and the power set 
(vtri militares, equestrian procurators, imperial freedmen: the men who did the 
work). In conclusion, the authors postulate that sons of consuls who did not 
achieve their fathers’ positions were not hidden among the pedarz but rather 
opted out of a senatorial career, provincials being even more likely than Italians 
to be satisfied with one family success. Senatorial membership was not only ex- 
pensive but potentially dangerous ("saevi proximis ingruunt") and increasingly 
failed to lead to real power. Declining fertility also increased the number of 
fathers with no son who reached consular age. The modern view that the Senate 
was a hereditary aristocracy must be abandoned. 

The final chapter, “Death in Rome," written in collaboration with Me- 
linda Letts, sketches social rituals and tries to understand feelings. On the 
former, it provides a useful guide to more detailed modern work and is memo- 
rable for its vivid description of the burial of the poor, particularly of the 
Equiline putzculi and of a possible plague pit reported by Lanciani but not usu- 
ally disinterred in English books. Feelings of the survivors about the dead and 
attempts to commemorate oneself through monuments and foundations are 
represented by a judicious collection of literary and epigraphic evidence. There 
is also a short section on wills and legacy hunting, which complements the core 
chapters, since it highlights the tendency to leave legacies to non-kin and so to 
disperse family property. The whole chapter is stimulating and particularly 
useful] for the unilingual undergraduate. 

The book is clearly meant for scholars from other disciplines as well as for 
ancient historians, and it is to be hoped that it will get the wide readership that 
it deserves. (It was well received by my undergraduate classes.) Professor 
Hopkins' practice of collaboration in research and publication might well be 
emulated. 

The statistical study which forms the core of the book must provoke reap- 
praisal of central problems in both political and social history. The core elite, 
Syme's oligarchy of the late Republic, survives unscathed; Wiseman's new men 
stand up well. But a great deal of new thinking will need to be done about the 
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close interrelationship between the senatorial and equestrian orders, about mo- 
bility between them, and about mobility into the equestrian order from below 
and down from the upper class into lower social groups. Often the evidence will 
simply be lacking. Disaster in the courts might demote a senator, so that his 
enemies could say he had gone into the boat trade on the Bay of Naples (Caelius 
of Q. Pompeius in Cic. Fam. 8.1.4), but we are rarely told. Tacitus attests the 
debating-point that freedmen/women occurred in the family trees of senators 
and equites (Ann. 13.27); more can be done with recruitment into the eques- 
trian and senatorial class via military service under the principate. Maternum 
genus, which becomes more evident and more important as the tidy republican 
nomenclature goes out of fashion, deserves study. There are problems in empa- 
thizing with those who dropped out of a senatorial career: apart from Ovid they 
are inarticulate, and we hear from the successful, men like Tacitus, who 
thought it was preposterous to aim at an equestrian career instead, men like 
Cicero, who think only the learned or the sick are excused from public service 
(Off. 1.71). The shame of failure, “repulsa sordida,” is attested throughout 
Latin literature. Hopkins points the way to further research, noting, for in- 
stance, the poverty of scholarship on infanticide. (His own brief remarks, pp. 
225 f., concentrate on one instance of the abandonment of an alleged bastard 
at her mother’s door and on moralizing generalizations.) There is a fascinating 
range of reference to modern literature on other cultures and citation of some 
recondite ancient material, although on the whole the treatment of examples 
from ancient literature is sketchy and even sometimes uncritical. This is not the 
place to revert to the salutary controversy about how literary sources should be 
exploited. Rather, let us welcome not only Hopkins’ brilliant contribution to 
demography but also his attempt to get into the skins of the Romans and to 
bring the dead to life. 


SUSAN TREGGIARI 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Joyce REeYNOLDs. Aphrodisias and Rome: Documents from the Excavation of 
the Theatre at Aphrodisias conducted by Professor Kenan T. Erim, to- 
gether with some related texts. London, Society for the Promotion of Ro- 
man Studies Monograph No. 1, 1982. Pp. xviii + 214, 9 text-figures, 
32 plates. 


Aphrodisias in Caria has been notable for its inscriptions from the time of 
the first western visitor, William Sherard, in 1705. Since 1961 Kenan Erim has 
conducted yearly excavations under the auspices of the National Geographic 
Society and New York University. In 1966 he began excavation of the theater, 
and word quickly spread of an extraordinary find: one of the walls of the north 
parodos was covered by inscriptions relating to Aphrodisias’ privileged status in 
the Roman organization of the province of Asia. These documents form the 
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core of Joyce Reynolds’ eagerly awaited book, though she has added a number 
of other important ones on the same theme. To note only the unpublished ma- 
terial, there are two texts relating to O. Oppius, the proconsul taken prisoner by 
Mithradates in 88; the restoration to Octavian of a letter long attributed to 
Antonius, as well as letters and a subscript of the same author; a much aug- 
mented text of the senatus consultum de Aphrodisienstibus of 39; a subscript of 
"Trajan to Smyrna; letters to Aphrodisias from Hadrian, Commodus, Severus 
and Caracalla, Severus Alexander and Gordian III. 

Technically Reynolds presents her exciting material with care and com- 
petence. The lemmata are full and clearly arranged; the measurements and 
descriptions look accurate; a particularly notable achievement is her study of 
Sherard's autograph copies in the British Library, which is not only interesting 
for the methods of an eighteenth century antiquarian but gives more accurate 
knowledge of stones now lost. The illustration is less satisfactory. The line draw- 
ings—for example, figure 2 showing inscription no. 4— are confusing. The 
photographs are sometimes excellent, sometimes scarcely legible (thus Plate 
XVIII, no. 3). There are unmentioned omissions, for instance the right-hand 
part of the first column of no. 2. The greatest defect is in the illustration of the 
main wall. The "hypothetical reconstruction" on pages 84-35 shows the placing 
of only a few fragments, and the photographs are too small in scale for the 
readings to be checked with any ease. As a result, the reader has to work out the 
disposition of the inscriptions on the wall for himself, and as will be seen below 
the results are not reassuring. 

Reynolds acknowledges that much remains to be done with these texts, 
and to give some idea of the quality of the commentary, I discuss below one 
central question, that of the "two archives" which, as the first sentence an- 
nounces, are the core of the book; I then comment briefly on two inscriptions. 

The "two archives" are a series of documents carved principally on the 
parodos wall already mentioned, but also nearby: two face into the cavea, oth- 
ers were cut on different walls of the same parodos. It is immediately apparent, 
however, that these are not archives, but documents relating to a single theme 
which have been extracted from archives and inscribed, not without editorial 
interference, in one of the most visible buildings of the city: Aphrodisias’ 
archives were elsewhere, in the grammatophylakion (Robert, L'Antiquité Clas- 
sique 35 [1966] 393-94; on the distinction between archives and inscribed 
copies, J. and L. Robert, Bull. épigr. 1961.154 = REG 74 [1961] 140-41). A 
literary parallel is provided by the documents which Josephus sets out in AJ 
14.186-267 to show "all the honors and alliances accorded by the Romans and 
their imperatores to our people." 

A more fundamental question concerns Reynolds’ postulate of two ar- 
chives. The argument is complicated, and I indicate only the outlines here. 
Reynolds distinguishes the main archive, containing mostly rescripts of zmpera- 
tores from Octavian on, from a minor one, which consists of three documents, a 
decree of Aphrodisias expressing support for Q, Oppius in 88, a letter of Oppius 
written to the city in 85 or 84, and a letter which sbe tentatively ascribes to 
Nicomedes IV of Bithynia (nos. 2-4). Several considerations tell against this 
division. (1) The three documents are in immediate proximity to the other ones, 
and in fact no. 4 forms the last column on the main wall. (2) The writing is 
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indistinguishable in style from that of the “main archive": Reynolds professes tc 
see a difference, but the photographs do not bear her out (nor did a personal 
inspection which I made in June 1984). (3) The subject matter of two of the 
three documents, the loyalty of Aphrodisias to Rome, is identical to that of the 
other series. In brief, Reynolds' "two archives" are neither two nor archives, but 
a single dossier. 

Pp. 16-20 no. 3. G. W. Bowersock (Gnomon 56 [1984] 51) has already 
pointed out that Reynolds' disposition of this text, which is carved in two col- 
umns, does not correspond to its layout on the stone and that a line is missing 
after her line 33. In addition, the stone clearly does not show PpovtiZw in line 
35 (Reynolds' 34) but PONTI, followed by what looks like a delta, and the 
trace which she reads as beta in line 36 (her 35) looks like a single vertical. For 
the top of tbis column I would suggest: 


[?rràcav rtoujoopat] 
$povriöla kai Ev àp-] 
xñ kai iótor[na àv 6-] 
TIED GV, KTA. 


Pp. 113-15, no. 14. Trajan writes to the city of Smyrna, which has tried 
to compel a citizen of Aphrodisias to serve as high-priest in its temple of the 
imperial cult, “I wish no-one from the free cities to be forced into your service 
(Aettoupyiav).” The letter is dated by the proconsulate of Julius Balbus, for 
which Reynolds follows PIR*, “either in 98 or, more probably, in 100”: but 
PIR? failed to note a new reading of the crucial inscription which produces a 
date of 100/101 or 101/102 (W. Eck, Senatoren von Vespasian bis Hadrian 
[1970] 156, n. 189; cf. now Eck, Chzron 12 [1982] 335, n. 214). As Reynolds 
observes, Trajan’s ruling bears on the dispute over zmwztz in Pliny Ep. 10.118, 
and the date at which cities began to exercise.compulsion to fill their offices; 
but she suggests that the issue was “the restricted one of the liability of non- 
citizen residents to liturgies.” That may be right, but the fact remains that the 
inscription shows compulsion being used by a Greek city in the reign of Trajan, 
some ten years before Pliny found men unwilling, if the transmitted znuztz is 
correct, to become decurions in Bithynia. Another literary text is relevant. Dio 
Chrysostom in a speech usually dated to 100 or 101 talks of Smyrna being per- 
mitted “thousands of councillors” in a context of Trajan’s largesse to the city 
(Or. 40.14): this suggests that these councillors were to be enrolled for their 
wealth as much as for civic prestige (cf. Phoenix 22 [1968] 138). The new in- 
scription shows another of Smyrna’s maneuvers about the same time, whereby it 
also attempted to enroll noncitizens into one of its most expensive liturgies. 

To edit and comment upon so large and multifarious a collection of texts 
must have been very difficult. Reynolds names dozens of colleagues whose ad- 
vice she has used. Perhaps a better method would have been to follow the exam- 
ple of the Austrian excavations in Ephesos, to take only a nearby example, and 
to publish the texts briefly in a journal nearer the time of discovery: in that way 
publication in book form might have been more final. 


C. P. JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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THE PINDAR SCHOLIA 


References to scholars like Aristarchus, Chaeris, Chrysippus, Aris- 
todemus, and Didymus indicate that the Pindar scholia are based, how- 
ever remotely, on Alexandrian hypomnemata. At some point, or more 
likely, at several different points, scholarly opinions on individual words 
and phrases were compiled and paraphrases (sometimes in duplicate 
and triplicate) recorded into a large book, from which the marginal 
notes in our manuscripts are derived. The scholia in the Vatican recen- 
sion (V), which cover in various manuscripts all four books of the odes, 
offer the kind of information provided by scholia to other poetic texts 
for use in Byzantine schools, prose paraphrases, background informa- 
tion, and summaries of opposing views on disputed interpretations. The 
scholia to the Ambrosian manuscript (A), which are preserved only for 
the first twelve Olympian odes, tend to cite more authorities than the 
scholia to the mss. of the V tradition, which often reproduces opinions 
only, without individual names; but I have not distinguished here be- 
tween the two traditions, because the A scholia, despite their greater 
detail, do not seem to represent more accurately than the V scholia the 
substance of the original commentaries.’ 


! On the sources of the scholia, see esp. H. T. Deas, “The Scholia Vetera to Pin- 
dar," HSCP 42 (1931) 1-78; on their format and chronology, N. G. Wilson, “A Chapter 
in the History of Scholia," CQ 17 (1967) 244-56. Citations in this chapter refer to A. B. 
Drachmann, Schola Vetera in Pindari Carmina (Leipzig 1904), C. Wendel, Scholia 
in Apollonium Rhodium Vetera (Berlin 1935), H. Erbse, Scholia Graeca in Homeri Il- 
iadem (Berlin 1969-77), B. Snell and H. Maehler, Pindari Carmina (Leipzig 1971). 
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The scholia to Ol. 10.45 give an impression of what has been lost 
in both traditions in the course of compilation and condensation: 


A (55b: I 824) 


Aristodemus and Leptines and Diony- 
sius [Thrax] write Altis, on the 
grounds that it is not appropriate to 
say that Els, which had just been 
sacked, was sacred to Zeus. And it 
stands to reason that Zeus' temple was 
built in-Pisa, since people-who come 
to the Festival do not hold their cele- 
brations in Elis, but in Pisa. Pisa is lo- 
cated three stades from Olympia; the 
land round the temple is occupied by 
lodging houses. Thus it is correct to 
write "Altis," since that is what they 
call the place near Olympia. 


.. V (55c: I 324) 


Aristodemus writes Altis instead of 
Els. That is what the vicinity of 
Olympia is called, and Zeus has the 
epithet "Altius." For it does not stand 
to reason that he [Heracles] would 
make a place holy and pure that had 
been sacked by him. There i$'no tem- 
ple of Zeus in Elis, but rather it is in 
Pisa. Pisa is six stades from Olympia. 
Didymus, keeping the reading of the 
manuscript, says that Pindar calls 
Pisa Elis because after the Eleians 
made the inhabitants of Pisa subject 
to them, they changed the name of 
Pisa to Elis. And since Pisa has been 
changed, why hesitate to write Elis? 
Callimachus also says that Zeus’ habi- 
tation is Elis rather than Pisa, “he left 
Elis, Zeus’ habitation, to be ruled by 
Phyleus" (fr. 77 Pf), calling Elis holy 
rather than Pisa. Callimachus also 
calls Zeus in Pisa Eleian, "Eleian 
Zeus” (fr. 196.1 Pf). 


The A scholia preserve a summary of the arguments for the clearly pref- 
erable reading "Altis," which all editors since have retained. They make 
no mention of Didymus, and by lumping together the names of Aristo- 
demus, Leptines, and Dionysius, they invite the inference that these 
scholars were members of a school of interpretation or were somehow 
coordinated, whereas all they had in common was being post-Aristar- 
chean; Leptines and Dionysius are cited in disagreement in the V scho- 
lia to Isthm. 1.79c: III 208-9. The V scholia, meanwhile, preserve a 
.. summary of both sides of the controversy, though they. mention.only 
Aristodemus among those who read "Altis" and make no explicit obser- 
vation about why Didymus' arguments must be rejected — namely, that 
Pisa was not annexed by Elis until 346 s.c. Notions of geography in both 
sets of scholia are hazy (Elis is in fact two days' march from Pisa, 58 km), 
and measurements inconsistent: 3 stades in A and 6 in V. Each tradition 
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offers only a distorted and partially obstructed view of what the Helle- 
nistic commentators said.” 

But even though the Pindar scholia preserve in content if not by 
name much information from Alexandrian commentaries, they cannot 
for that reason be regarded as reliable guides to the interpretation of his 
poetry. On the contrary, it could be argued that no other scholia leave 
such a confused impression of the poetry that they were meant to ex- 
plain. Pindar’s lyrics, because of their density and complexity, appar- 
ently elicited from their Alexandrian commentators more guesswork 
(cikagia) than the texts of the epic poets.? By contrast, the scholia to 
Homer and to Apollonius tend to provide supplementary information 
and to paraphrase lines without radically reinterpreting them. In a re- 
statement of a phrase, an ordinary word might replace a term charac- 
teristic of epic, for instance, ein£ for Evverte in Od. 1.1. When Homer 
says in Iliad 2 that he depends on the Muses, the commentators under- 
stood his words sympathetically, as a form of captatio benevolentiae 
(485-862); they remark that it is indeed difficult to remember so many 
different names (488a). The Apollonius scholia correctly observe that in 
the poem's first line Apxönevog recalls traditional usage, and their 
"translation," though inaccurate, at least suggests that the way in which 
Apollonius phrases the line gives a new importance to the poet: Àp- 
xapeotaoßeig Und 006, "elected by you, Apollo" (1.1-4b). 

But ancient commentators on Pindar, in the course of paraphras- 
ing the text, often manage seriously to misinterpret its meaning. Appar- 
ently they were misled by the poet himself, because they took him at his 
word. The content of Homer's invocation to the Muses in Iliad 2 might 
be accurately represented by a prose summary, but in victory odes the 
poet makes more elaborate statements about himself and his art. In par- 
ticular Pindar's first-person statements contain complex metaphors 
whose immediate function, as in the case of the passage from Iliad 2, 
commentators felt obliged to restate, by simplifying the content of the 


? Cf. esp. Deas’ detailed comparison of the two recensions (note 1 above, 57-65); 
also U. v. Wilamowitz, Heraklest (Darmstadt 1959) I 185-87. Deas’ list of instances 
where B supplies different names from A does not include the Ol. 10.55 scholia. The 
Homeric scholia do not give a very good impression of Leptines' interpretative powers ( H. 
6.320, 23.397, 731); see K. Latte, "Leptines nr. 7," RE Supp. 7 (1940) 375. On Didymus 
inaccuracy, see esp. S. West, "Chalcenteric Negligence," CQ 20 (1970) 288-96. 

3On the use of historical conjecture to explain obscure passages, see esp. M. R. 
Lefkowitz, “The Influential Fictions in the Scholia to Pindar's Pythian 8," CP 70 (1975) 
173-85; H. Frankel, "Schrullen in den Scholien zu Pindars Nemeen 7 und Olympien 3,” 
Hermes 89 (1961) 385-97. 
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original, identifying inferences, and by making general allusions spe- 
cific. When in order to express his superiority Pindar uses a familiar 
comparison of an eagle to lesser birds, the ancient commentators sought 
to identify the poet’s rivals. In Ol. 2.86 ff. a pair of crows, perhaps be- 
cause the poet had in mind parent birds defending their nest in mating 
season, “hint at" (aivittetat) Bacchylides and Simonides (158d, cf. 
158c: I 99).* In Nem. 3, lines about noisy jackdaws "seem to refer" (tei- 
v£tV) to Bacchylides (148: III 62). In Nemean 4, when Pindar, after 
making an allusion to the achievements of the hero Telamon, explains 
that he must miove on to other topics, and describes himself as if he too 
"were involved in a life-and-death struggle (36-38), the ancient com- 
mentators on the passage gloss “plots” (émiBouAiatc) as “plotters” (£ru- 
BovAeuouolv), “hostile craftsmen (üvtitéxvotz) and lampooners,” 
“hostile poets" (GvrtóibaoKkdAov). Finally, they identify Pindar's gen- 
eral, plural "plots" as a specific individual: "these lines seem to refer 
(1£iv£iv) to Simonides, since he liked to use digressions” (Nem. 4.60b: 
III 74-75). The information about Simonides’ fondness for digressions 
can be found nowhere else in the biographical tradition; evidently, it is 
based solely on inference from and interpretation of this passage in 
Nemean 4.5 | 
In my article “Pindar’s Lives,” I tried to show how such simplifica- 
tion of Pindar’s metaphors results in a characterization of the poet as 
combative and defensive — that is, as the very opposite of what the poet 
himself meant to convey by his statements about competition. The com- 
mentators may have understood that the victory odes, unlike other 
poems, were intended to praise athletic achievement,? but they appear 
to have had only a limited appreciation of the qualities that enable the 
poetry of these odes to transcend being routinely encomiastic or occa- 
sional. Pindar characteristically raises all specific accomplishment to 
the level of the generic by merging present with past and describing, 
often through metaphor, the most archetypal aspects of particular 
events. But the commentators often failed to see the relevance of Pin- 
dar’s more abstract statements, or at least said nothing positive about 
them. For example, the closing lines of Pythzan 8 are now much ad- 


—-— 


4G. M. Kirkwood, “Pindar's Ravens," CQ 31 (1981) 240-43; G. Arrighetti, Stud. 
Class. ed. Or. 25 (1976) 290-304. 

*See esp. M. R. Lefkowitz, "Pindar's Lives," Classica et Iberica (Festschrift Ma- 
rique, Worcester, Mass. 1975) 79-81; “Autobiographical Fiction in Pindar," HSCP 84 
(1980) 37-38. 

*See esp. P. Wilson, "Pindar and his Reputation in Antiquity," PCPS 26 (1980) 
107; cf. D. Young, Pindar Isthmian 7, Myth and Exempla (Leiden 1971) 30, n. 99. 
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mired: "creatures of a day, what is someone, what is no one, man is a 
dream of a shadow" (95-96).’ But the ancient commentators give ex- 
plicit approval only to the phrase “man is a dream of a shadow": “he 
employs the emphasis well, as if to indicate something weaker than 
weak" ( Pyth. 8.135a: II 218). Other commentators (tiVEG) apparently 
criticized the lines on the grounds that a lament for the human condi- 
tion was out of place in a victory ode (136c: II 219).* 

In addition to their restricted notions of relevance, the ancient 
commentators, when describing Pindar's techniques of composition, 
seem to assume that poetry is an irrational or extra-rational process, a 
concept that in fact originated only in the latter part of the fifth cen- 
tury.? As a result, when Pindar calls attention to himself and his control 
over his subject matter, his metaphors are rephrased in a negative and 
literal manner that makes him appear to have lost control. For exam- 
ple, Pindar says in Pythian 10, "hold the oar still, throw the anchor 
from the prow to the ground as guard against the rock of the reef, for 
excellence in songs of praise rushes like a bee from one song to another" 
(51-54). The helmsman metaphor is meant to express mastery, but the 
scholia comment instead: "Pindar rebukes himself for having made a 
long digression and says so metaphorically" ( Pyth. 10.79b: II 249). Or 
in Pythian 11, when Pindar says, "but now, friends, I have been whirled 
down the crossroad where ways divide, though I first set off down a 
straight path" (38 ff.), the scholia explain: "Pindar had written the vic- 
tory ode very well but in what follows he employs an extraordinarily 
inappropriate (Gkatpoq) digression (rtap£kBaociq)" (Pyth. 11.23b: II 
257); "he realizes himself that he is employing an inappropriate digres- 
sion and says so" (58a: II 259). 

In oratory throughout antiquity, "apologies" for digression were 
used to underline the importance of preceding material and to testify to 
the speaker's sincerity and enthusiasm. !? But evidently in lyric the func- 


7M. R. Lefkowitz, "Pindar's Pythian 8,” CJ 72 (1977) 216; M. Dickie, "On the 
Meaning of &oriugpoc," ICS 1 (1975) 7-14. 

8 Wilson (note 6 above) 111. 

? E.g., Democritus 68 B 17, 18 D-K; cf. E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irratio- 
nal (Berkeley 1951) 82; R. Harriott, Poetry and Criticism before Plato (London 1969) 
83-88. 

W., H. Race, “Some Digressions and Returns in Greek Authors,” CJ 76 (1980) 
1-8. Cf. to Pindar's metaphors the poet-rhetorician Licymnius' notions of EmoUpwotg 
("inspiration" ?), artorrAavnaıg ("diversion"), and Oot (“ramifications”), ridiculed by 
Aristotle in Rhet. 3.13.1414b; only the term anonAavnole survived in rhetorical termi- 
nology (e.g., Hermagoras, cited in Cic., de Inv. 1.97). 
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tion of these devices ceased to be recognized, especially after the fifth 
century, when poetry increasingly came to be regarded as the product of 
emotion rather than of reason. In Plato’s Jon a poet is like a bee, “a light 
and winged thing and holy, and never able to compose until he has be- 
come inspired, and is beside himself, and reason is no longer in him."!! 
Pindar's break-off formulae could thus be understood as representing a 
struggle between possession and attention to duty: "Pindar interrupts 
himself so that he will not make a further digression about Cinyras" 
( Nem. 8.32a: III 143); "he wants to end his digression about Neoptole- 


mus" (Nem. 7.76: III 127).!* He wins approval from the commentators _ _ 


for his efforts to regain control of his song: "convincingly, since he has 
digressed about the Aeacidae in the course of praising their fame, he 
wants to get back to the praise of tbe athlete by making this not irrele- 


_ vant diversion" OUK ürtpócAoyov ártóonaopya, Nem. 3:114b: III 58). 


The poet's own words appeared to lend support to the remarkable 
notion that allusions to myths were "digressions" or "excursions" rather 
than integral or inevitable facets of a victory ode. The commentators' 
notion of relevance seems to have been much more narrowly defined 
than the poet's. According to the scholia, Pythzan 5 was “more appro- 
priate” (OIKEIOTEPA) in its ideas and organization (oiKovopía) than 
Pythian 4, which "employs a historical digression" about the founding 
of Cyrene (Pyth. 4 inscr. a: II 92);? this judgment suggests that the 
commentators were using as their standard Pindar's own statements 
about the need for brief and controlled narration, and that they pre- 
ferred narratives directly connected to the event celebrated. Some com- 
mentators even questioned the relevance of the myths of Heracles’ birth 
in Nemean 1 (49d: HI 20) or of Neoptolemus in Nemean 7 (la: III 116). 
They questioned why Olympian 3 begins with an invocation to the Dios- 
curi instead of to Heracles, who founded the Olympic games (1a: I 105). 
They suggest that he switches “imperceptibly” (AgArj8ótoq) from an in- 
vocation to Poseidon to praise of the victor (Isthm. 1.76b: III 208), and 


!! Ton 553e-34c, tr. L. Cooper. Cf. also Phaedr. 245a, Apol. 22b-c. The tragic 
poet Phrynichus is compared to a bee in Ar. Av. 748-50 (cf. Ran. 1299-30). Cf. also 
Wilson (note 6 above ) 110. 

'* Cf. also Ol. 18.133b: 1383; Nem. 3.39b: II 47-48; Nem. 6.94a: III 113; Nem. 
10.35: III 170. 

3 Cf. Wilson (note 6 above) 107-8. 
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"imperceptibly" initiates the long catalogue of glories at the beginning 
of Isthmian 7 (la: III 261).!* 

In the case of Pindar’s exposition, the commentators seem to have 
preferred the traditional and straightforward. They applauded literal 
accuracy in description—for example, epithets like "delighting-in- 
horses" (of Hieron, Ol. 1.35b: I 28) or "of flashing lightning” (of Zeus, 
Ol. 9.64a: 1 282). They approve of sustained metaphors, like the krater of 
song in Isthmian 6 (10b: III 252). But an unusual metaphor, like a 
thundercloud's "army" instead of "rain," is considered "difficult" and 
“in the dithyrambic manner” ( Pyth. 6.11: II 195).!5 They like new ideas 
to follow an established pattern, as when Pindar calls Hesychia, 
"Peace," the daughter of Justice ( Pyth. 8.1a: II 206) or when Angelia 
takes a message to the dead (Ol. 8.106e: I 262). In consequence they 
often appear to have found the sequence of Pindar's ideas confusing. In 
Olympian 9, for example, when Pindar speaks of the Dioscuri and 
Helen before he mentions the victor's city Acragas, a scholium observes: 
"the order is reversed and appears to cause obscurity (Godc&ta) by its 
confusion, since the run of the sense is as follows, 'honoring famous 
Acragas, directing an Olympic victory for Theron, the prize of his 
horses with tireless feet, I pray that I may please the hospitable Tyndari- 
dae and fair Helen” ( Ol. 9.1b: 1 106). When in the beginning of Olym- 
pian 1 Pindar says, “if you wish to speak of games, my heart, do not look 
for a shining star hotter by day than the sun," a scholium states: "it is 
characteristic of Pindar when he begins with a comparison, not to bring 
in at once the thing which is being compared, but to insert in the middle 
another model of excellence, and thus to complete the comparison — 
that is the work of someone who is passionate (0£puóq) and profound 


H Cf. also Nem. 10.6: III 166 and Ol. 9.40: 1276. I cannot see how these passages 
reveal an ability on the part of the scholia "to see beyond the surface meaning of Pindar's 
words to the immediate encomiastic point" (Wilson [note 6 above] 110). 

15 Also praised are Ol. 6.44 f.: 1164; Pyth. 4.154b: II 120; Wilson (note 6 above) 
105. But various interpretive problems prevent the scholia from praising the effectiveness 
of the opening lines of Pyth. 1: for example, one cannot properly refer to fire as “flow- 
ing" (9a: H 10). They praise the accuracy, not the poetry of Pindar's picture of Zeus’ 
sleeping eagle: “he has sketched it very clearly" (nävu Stetünwoev, 10a: II 10), "he has 
sketched it very like an artist" (ypadiko xata ünetünwoev, 17a: II 11); cf. Wilson (note 6 
above) 106. Other metaphors criticized are: Ol. 13.97a: 1 377, Wilson 104; Pyth. 
1.167a: II 27; Pyth. 2.97: II 47; Isthm. 4.110: III 238; Ol. 6.78a, f: 1171, and quite 
absurdly, Pyth. 2.12.45b: 11 269; Isthm. 8.93c: IH 276; Nem. 1.104: HI 27. 
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(TOAUVOUG) in regard to ideas” (Ol. 1.5g: i 20-21). Apparently the 
commentator admired the effect, but he implies that it was achieved by 
passion instead of through an established or, at least to its original audi- 
ence, recognizable convention. In any case, the charge of obscurity 
could be confirmed by the poet's own words: "and so in other respects 
also Pindar writes obscurely (Qdoado óc), in general to need interpreters, 
as he himself says [Ol. 2.85]" (Eustathius, 910: III 289).!5 
Once it was assumed that poets did not try to abide by the same 
rules as writers of prose, and that the standards of exposition in prose 
constituted the norm, any perceived departure from standard accounts 
~ of myth or history could be regarded asanomalous (GA0yoc) or idiosyn= 
cratic (16t0¢)—for instance, when Pindar says that Heracles was 
crowned as victor at Nemea, when the games were ordinarily ‘said to 
have been established a generation later in honor of Archemorus ( Nem. 
6.71c: III 110), or when Pindar speaks of funeral games for Thoas on 
Lemnos, when presumably Thoas should have died in exile (Ol. 4.31a: 
I 136): “how could he say that [Thoas] was buried on Lemnos and that 
Hypsipyle held a contest in his honor? Because it is possible for poets to 
invent what they wish.” They approve of Pindar’s consciously omitting 
an irrational detail, like the tattletale crow in. Pythian 3 (43d: II 69), or 
of an emphasis that makes a heroic deed seem still more glorious (Js- 
thm. 1.15b: III 200), but they disapprove of what appear to be unjusti- 
fied deviations: Pindar is being “idiosyncratic” when he calls Orestes’ 
nurse Arsinoe, because according to Pherecydes (FGrHist 3F 134) she 
was Laodameia (Pyth. 11.25n: II 257), or when he says Zeus rained 
gold on Alcmena rather than on Danae (Isthm. 7.5a: III 262). Because 
Pindar speaks of seven pyres at Thebes when technically there ought to 
have been five, Aristarchus was able to observe “that Pindar is being 
idiosyncratic (i61GZel) here as in other cases,” even though other 
scholars cited the Theban place name "Seven Pyres” in support of Pin- 
dar’s version (Ol. 6.23a: 1158-59).!5 They never observe that in the vast 
corpus of epic several versions of a myth might be current simultane- 


!6 Eustathius follows the common Alexandrian interpretation of the passage, tak- 

ing TO Tdv to mean “for the unchosen many,” rather than “in everything" (which it must 
7 —mean);sée W: H. Race, “The End of Olympia 2," CSCA 12 (1979) 252; On Eustathius" 
essay, see N. G. Wilson, T'he Scholars of Byzantium (London 1983) 203. 

17 Also cf. Stesichorus, PMG 2187-2. Aesch. Cho. 738. 

18 E.g., Armenidas, presumably in his Thebazca ( FGrHist 578F6). Cf. Nem. 9.24, 
where the inconsistency is not remarked. As Farnell suggests, "the number 'seven' was 
embedded in tradition”; Critical Commentary to the Works of Pindar (London 1932) 
42. Cf. Wilson (note 6 above) 103. 
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ously. Apollonius, on the other hand, who says nothing about poetic 
control (or lack of it) in his few first-person statements, is sometimes 
praised for departing from religious tradition, as, for instance, when he 
has Phineus swear by his own blindness (Argon. 2.2592).!? 

The commentators considered historical or geographical treatises 
and Hellenistic authors like Apollonius to be more authoritative than 
Pindar. The passages they cite from these authorities, when we can 
check them ourselves, sometimes offer only tangential confirmation of 
the scholiasts’ assertions and, on occasion, actually contradict them. 
The scholia state that Pindar employs “poetic license" (rtoinTıkr) áóogia) 
when he says that Adrastus rather than Cleisthenes founded the Pythian 
games at Sicyon (Nem. 9.20: III 152).?? The scholia claim that their 
information is based on Herodotus (5.67; Nem. 9 inscr.: III 149), but 
their summary reveals that they (or some intermediate source) did not 
understand that Cleisthenes was in fact reconstituting a contest that had 
originally been held in honor of Adrastus.?! It is significant that the 
scholia are willing to call attention to alleged deviations like Pindar's 
accounts of the contests on Lemnos or at Sicyon, but remain silent 
about the deliberate planning involved in Pindar's brilliantly innovative 
reworking of the myth of Tantalus and Pelops in Olympian 1,7? where 
they merely relate alternate versions of the stories. By commenting pri- 
marily on alleged “eccentricities,” the commentators inexorably suggest 
that the poet, whatever his text says or the nature of the traditions he 
relates, composes imprecisely and irrationally.?? 


35 But Apollonius is criticized for including details felt to be inappropriate for 
epic, such as Hylas' carrying a bucket (cf. N. G. Wilson [note 16 above]), or the erotic 
mode of Hylas' death, 1.1297b: cf. Didymus criticism of Pindar's portrayal of the jack- 
asses in Pyth. 10.51b: II 246; Wilson (note 6 above) 104. 

9 Cf. also the comment that Pindar “in a poetic manner” says Evadne's baby was 
sent rather than taken away (Ol. 6.52 f.: 1167). 

?* Cf. the schol. to Ol. 7.146a: 1229, which, apparently on the authority of Ister 
(146b: 1 129) misconstrues what Pindar says about the founding of the Heliaean games in 
Rhodes, while a correct interpretation is given on 146c: I 230. On the Nem. 9 passage, 
cf. Wilson (note 6 above) 105. Similarly, on Ol. 6.55a: 1 167, Didymus cited Ister against 
Pindar about the location of the town Phaesane, but the right explanation is given in 
55d: 1 168. 

?* See esp. A. Kóhnken, "Pindar as Innovator,” CQ 24 (1974) 199-206. “Time and 
Event in Pindar O. 1.25-53,” CA 2 (1983) 66-76. 

23 Chrysippus even suggested, absurdly in the judgment of the compiler of the 
scholia, that in one exceptional instance (Isthm. 4.47c: III 229-30), Pindar meant the 
opposite of what he said. On the identity of this Chrysippus, see Deas (note 2 above) 14- 
15. 
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Rather than contribute to an understanding of the rationale of an 
ode, these allegations of eccentricity and irrelevance, however unjusti- 
fied, work against the text. At their most destructive, they offer, instead 
of elucidation, provocation for misreadings that support the notion of 
poetic incoherence. A striking example of the process is, of course, the 
critical notion of interjection by a choral speaker. When in Nemean 7 
Pindar refers to Aeacus as “guardian of my famous clan,” namely the 
aristocratic Aegidae, the commentators, failing to understand the 
phrase as an expression of the poet’s kinship with the victor, suggest that 
the chorus must be speaking:* “in his idiosyncratic way (lölwG) Pindar 
appears to be reversing himself in this ode, for at one time he speaks in 
his own person about those who have criticized him about Neoptole- 
mus, and at another time he makes the chorus of Aeginetans say [of 
Aeacus] ‘he was guardian of my [clan]’ since Pindar was not an Aegine- 
tan" (Nem. 7.123a: III 134).” The same sort of critical fiction spoils the 
effect of the closing lines of Pythzan 8, where the poet addresses Aegina, 
the city for which he celebrated more victories than for any other, as 
"dear mother” (100).?° A scholium observes “this might be spoken by 
the chorus, to say that Aegina was the mother of the chorus members” 
(140a: II 219). Some commentators had suggested that the chorus spoke 
“acting the role of the victor” earlier in the poem, in order to account 
for a sudden reference to the hero Alcmaeon as “my neighbor" ( Pyth. 
8.78a: II 214-15). When Pindar, after referring to Aegina as “dear 
mother,” prays that she “guide this city in a free procession,” the scholia 
gloss "guard the city named for you and protect her with freedom” 
(140b) and explain "procession" (OTOAQ) as “a course (OTAADEL) or 
stance (OTQOEl) or perhaps formation (OXNHATL), not subordinate to 
others” (140d: II 219), again emphasizing the presence of political dis- 
order at the time of the victory (1a: II 206).”” The scholia on the pre- 
vious lines, about man being a dream of a shadow, as we have seen, 


*4But cf. the schol. on Pyth. 5.101a: II 185, which records accurately that there 
was a clan (ppatpia) of Aegidae in Thebes. In the schol. to Nem. 7.123a: III 184, natpa 
may have been understood as equivalent to natpic (“fatherland,” as, e.g., in Pyth. 9.74, 
^o^ 7 Pytk. 11.23), but on Pyth. 8.53a: II 211 it is correctly understood as @patpia, “clan.” 

3 Gvactpéepopat in this sense, cf. the schol. to Nem. 5.10a: II 90, where Ava- 
Otpodr| designates a kind of prolepsis. 

6 See also Lefkowitz, “Influential Fictions" (note 3 above) 181-82. 

?! gróAo is glossed by ataAGEt in Nem. 3.272: YII 46, referring to the course of the 
pankration (cf. 27b, öpun). 
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noted that “some [scholars] criticized Pindar because he laments human 
life in the context of a victory ode” (136c: II 219). Penelope Wilson has 
recently argued that many scholia, although often critical of Pindar, at 
least preserve a sense of the rhetorical purpose of the original.?? I am not 
convinced. If occasionally the commentators appear to have summa- 
rized Pindar's intention accurately, it is because he has expressed it in 
relatively explicit terms,?? or because what he says can be made to fit the 
preconceptions of post-classical rhetorical theory.?? But in most cases, 
especially if one reads consecutively through the scholia of a single ode, 
the cumulative effect, as I have suggested in the case of Pythzan 8, is 
that Pindar had several conflicting intentions and methodologies, and 
at best he expressed himself obscurely, and in a disjointed manner. 
Further confusion was introduced by the commentators' assump- 
tion that Pindar's obscurity was deliberate, like the Poet's in Aris- 
tophanes’ Birds (936), who garbles lines of Pindar (fr. 105a,b) in the 
hope of getting a new chiton. The point of the joke is that the poet's 
elevated language thinly conceals a demand for payment. Simonides, 
too, in Aristophanes’ Peace, is described as an old man willing to do 
anything in order to make money (Pax 965 ff.).°! Avarice became Si- 
monides' distinguishing characteristic in the biographical tradition: his 
advice on money was cited by Aristotle and circulated on papyrus in the 
third century B.c.? The Pindar scholia likewise construe references to 
gold and silver in the odes as hints about the size of the poet's fees. For 
example, in the opening lines of Isthmian 5, the statement “men con- 
sider gold superior to other things” (2-3) elicits the comment: “we know 
that Pindar was in all respects greedy for gold. He indicates his own 
interest in money when he praises wealth and hints that those who are 
praised should repay Pindar with gold" (Isthm. 5.2a: III 242).? When 
Pindar observes in Nemean 7 that avarice does not distort the judgment 


28 Wilson (note 6 above) 107, 111. 

E.g., Nem. 4.53a: HI 78. 

39E.g., Nem. 4.102: III 65, 66b III 75, Wilson (note 6 above) 103, cf. 101; Ol. 
1.174a: 1 54, Wilson 111. 

?! Aristophanes' characterization may have been based on Xenophanes 21 B 21 D- 
K; M. R. Lefkowitz, The Lives of the Greek Poets (London and Baltimore 1981) 52. 

`: Rhet. 139128: PHibeh 1.17; Lefkowitz, Lives (note 3 above) 50-53. 

353 E g., esp. Pyth. 10 inscr.: 11 242 and Nem. 5.1a: III 89. Cf. sch. Eur. Med. 9, 
"there is an impetuous(?) tale by philosophers current, which Parmeniscus also reports, 
that Euripides got five talents from the Corinthians to attribute the murder of the chil- 
dren to Medea." 
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of the wise (18), the scholia remark, “that Pindar is completely avari- 
cious is clear from the preceding; our interpretation is very appropriate, 
since he continues with it in the next lines [by talking about rich and 
poor]" (Nem. 7.25a: III 120).°* It is ironic that such external informa- 
tion, which seems to have had its origin in comic parody, comes to re- 
place appreciation of the rhetorical purpose of Pindar’s reflections on 
men’s attitude toward wealth. Allegations about Pindar’s avarice can- 
not but have had a devastating effect on the interpretation of an ode, by 
implying the presence of hidden meanings and allegories, and by their 
tacit assumption that the poet can interrupt the expected sequence of 
- thought for purely personal réasons. No wonder that admirers of Pindar 
in the Hellenistic age and after appear only to cite phrases from the odes 
and never try consciously to reproduce their general format. 

It is possible to detect in certain later poetic adaptations of Pin- 
dar’s poetry the influence of Aristophanes, the biographers, and the Al- 
exandrian commentators. Theocritus has Pindar in mind when he asks 
for payment for his poetry (Jd. 16.22 ff.).°° Callimachus echoes of Pin- 
daric phrases have a concreteness that is lacking in the original but is 
present in the scholia; for example, Pindar in Olympian 14 says that the 
Graces sit near Apollo (10), but the scholia and Callimachus put them 
at his right hand (fr. 114.9).°® Horace in particular appears to have read 
Pindar with a commentary or at least have seen him through an Alexan- 
drian filter, because the emphasis in his references to Pindar bears the 
stamp of interpretations found in the scholia. For example, Horace’s 
simile of the ilex in Odes 4.4 applies specifically to the Romans; his 
model is the oak in Pindar’s Pythian 4.263 ff., but where Pindar’s text 
characteristically gives the simile no direct application, the scholia iden- 
tify the oak tree with his patron Damophilus (468a: II 163). In Odes 
1.12 Horace,adapts Pindar’s simile about areta growing like a tree, but 
with an. emphasis on reputation found not in Pindar’s text but in the 
scholia: “crescit immenso velut arbor aevo fama Marcelli” (45 ff.); 
“raised up by the wise and just words of the poets” (Nem. 8.68b: III 


* Cf. N. Austin, "Idyll 16: Theocritus and Simonides," TAPA 98 (1967) 10: “Pin- 
dar could talk of money in his poems without ever tainting his reputation.” © 

55D. Young, "Pindar ‘Nemean 7," TAPA 101 (1970) 642-43; cf. R. Nisbet and 
M. Hubbard, 4 Commentary on Horace: Odes Book II (Oxford 1978) 33; Austin (note 
34 above) 16. 

36 Cf. also Callim. fr. 384.39, which uses the terminology of the schol., to OL 9.1i: 
1 168. 
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147). Horace describes Pindar in Odes 4.2 as “rushing down like a 
stream from a mountain which storms have swollen beyond its accus- 
tomed banks, Piridar seethes (fervet) and rushes forth immense with his 
deep voice” (profundo...ore, 5-8). Horace’s language in this passage 
recalls certain descriptions of Pindar’s style in the scholia. As we saw, in 
the scholium at Ol. 1.5g: 121 he is called “passionate” and “profound.” 
When Pindar describes his poetry as drafts of water or uses the simile of 
a sweeping wave to characterize the effect of his song, the scholia para- 
phrases say a "flowing stream" (Peüha) represents his poetry. The 
phrase “beyond its accustomed banks” suggests that Horace too re- 
garded Pindar as willing “to alter even mythological accounts for his 
own purpose” (Isthm. 1.15b: III 200). 

In Odes 4.2 Horace explicitly contrasts the scope of his poetry to 
Pindar’s.*® Pindar is the Dircean swan, he himself only an Italian pro- 
vincial bee. As when Callimachus describes his Hymn to Apollo as pure 
drops of water carried by bees in contrast to the flow of a big river 
(6006), like Homer, Horace means his similes to set him in the Pindaric 
tradition, but on his own more limited terms; the idea of a song darting 
from theme to theme like a bee is, of course, Pindar’s (Pyth. 10.53- 
54).9 Pindar, at least in microcosm, is frequently on Horace’s mind, not 
in the way that Pindar might have represented himself, but as the Alex- 
andrians saw him. 

The scholia to the opening lines of Olympian 2 state that “Pindar 
makes it a rule (turtoi) that it is necessary in every victory ode to praise a 
god, a hero, and a man" (ld, 4a: I 59).*° Pindar seems not to have 
abided by this "rule," but Theocritus refers to Pindar's formula at the 
beginning of each of his encomia.*! Horace too selects the formula for 
the opening of his Odes 1.12 in praise of Augustus. Horace claims in 
Odes 3.4 that he was protected as a young boy by doves while be slept; 


S Cf. Nem. 7.16b: III 119; Isthm. 6.108: III 260; Ol. 10.13a-b: 1 811; Wilson 
(note 6 above) 101. 

38 Setting up such a comparison is a rhetorical topos that places the present writer 
(or speaker) in a tradition; cf. Menander Rhetor 437.15 ff. 

3 Callim. Hymn 2.198 ff.; see esp. F. Williams, Callimachus, Hymn to Apollo 
(Oxford 1978). The similarity was noted by Orelli, in Baiter and Hirschfelder, eds., Q. 
Horatius Flaccus! (Berlin 1886). Cf. also R. Thomas, "Callimachus and Roman Poetry," 
CQ 33 (1983) 95. 

42 Wilson (note 6 above) 107. 

“R, Nisbet and M. Hubbard, A Commentary on Horace: Odes Book I (Oxford 
1970) 143-44. 
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according to his Hellenistic biographers, while the young Pindar was 
asleep bees built a honeycomb in his mouth ( Vit. 2: 11).* The scholia 
to the celebrated passage in Olympzan 2 about Pindar’s obscurity state 
that “Pindar knows he uses a lot of mythical learning and unusual fig- 
ures of speech and varied expression, for he has many dislocations” 
(ürtepBará, 153b: I 98). This might serve also as a fair description of 
Horace's style, especially in odes where he refers directly to Pindar.*? It 
could serve also as a description of the Pindaric style of poets like Goethe 
or Gray.^* Until Bundy explained the meaning of formal conventions in 
the odes, literary criticism of Pindar was based on the Alexandrian no- 

tion of an impulsive, impressive, but enigmatic Pindar.” recu 
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of, Kiessling-Heinze on Odes 3.4.10; on the topos, Lefkowitz, "Pindar's Lives" 
{note 4 above) 73. 

330n Horace's Pindaric style, see esp. J. H. Waszink, “Horaz und Pindar," AGA 
12 (1966) 111-24; E. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford 1957) 425 ff.; G. Williams, Tradztzon 
and Originality in Roman Poetry (Oxford 1968) 751 ff. Horace Odes 3.27 has the format 
of an ode like Nem. 10; E. Highbarger, “The Pindaric Style of Horace,” TAPA 66 
(1935) 250. But cf. W. Bühler, Die Europa des Moschos (Hermes Einzelschrift 13; Wies- 
baden 1960) 22-23. Cf. also Callimachus’ imitation of Pindar’s unusual language, allu- 
siveness, and uneven pacing in his Victoria Berenices; P. Parsons, ZPE 25 (1977) 49-50. 

MEN ""'"Tnaleétter Goethe cites Ol. 2.85 and refers to Horace Odes 4.2 as expressing 

what he feels about Pindar; E. Grumach, Goethe und die Antike (Berlin 1949) I.226. Cf. 
his Pindaric imitation "Wanderers Sturmlied" (1772). On Gray, M. R. Lefkowitz, The 
Victory Ode (Park Ridge 1976) 175, n. 7; cf. also Wilson (note 6 above) 97-98. 

55 Cf. D. Young, "Pindaric Criticism," in Calder and Stern, eds., Pindaros und 
Bakchylides (Darmstadt 1969) 86-88. 


ORESTES AS FULFILLMENT, TERASKOPOS, AND TERAS IN 
THE ORESTEIA* 


Aeschylus’ Oresteza is filled with the portentous: prophecy and 
prophetic vision, dream, omen, ominous speech and action.! All these 
have in common a need for interpretation and a prophetic significance 
that expects fulfillment, and thus exemplify vividly two central and re- 
lated motifs of the trilogy: the persistent ambiguity of word and action 
and the search for a final fulfillment that will solve and settle every 
problem.” At the very start of the Agamemnon, in the watchman’s 
opening speech, we are presented with language that is obscure save to 
those somehow initiated in its meaning (36-39), and in the parodos we 
already find an uncertain wait for the final fulfillment and outcome of 
predictions long past. 

Although the Oresteia contains no single prophecy as much dis- 
cussed as those, for example, in the Oedipus Tyrannus and the Pro- 
metheus Bound, it is a trilogy (to adapt Frank Kermode's phrase) preoc- 
cupied with prophecy and portent.? And the trilogy’s central character 
plays a threefold prophetic role, for Orestes is the fulfillment of a series 


*An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Philological Association, San Francisco, December 1981. 

! On prophecy and portents in the Oresteia, see R. Staehlin’s "Das Motiv der Man- 
tik im antiken Drama," Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten 12 (1912), 
and, more recently, E. Bächli, Die künstlerische Funktion von Orakelspruchen, Weissa- 
gungen, Traümen usw. in der griechischen Tragödie (Zurich 1954); P. Vicaire, “Pres- 
sentiments, présages, prophéties dans le théâtre d'Eschyle," REG 76 (1963) 337-57; J. J. 
Peradotto, “Cledonomancy in the Oresteza,” AJP 90 (1969) 1-21; and D. H. Roberts, 
Apollo and his Oracle in the Oresteza, Hypomnemata 78 (Géttingen 1983). On the orac- 
ular quality of language in the Oresteza, see especially A. Lebeck, The Oresteza: A Study 
in Language and Structure (Washington, DC 1971), and M. D.-S. Dobson’s dissertation, 
“Oracular Language: its Style and Intent in the Delphic Oracles and Aeschylus’ Ores- 
teta” (Harvard 1976). 

2On fulfillment as a motif in the Oresteia, see K. Burke, “Form and Persecution 
in the Oresteta,” Sewanee Review 60 (1952) 377-96; D. Clay, “Aeschylus’ Trigeron 
Mythos," Hermes 97 (1969) 1-9; U. Fischer, Der Telosgedanke in den Dramen des Ats- 
chylos (Hildesheim 1965); Roberts (note 1 above) chs. 2 and 3; and J. de Romilly, Time 
in Greek Tragedy (Ithaca 1968) 66. 

3The phrase is adapted from Kermode’s comment that Macbeth is a play “ob- 
sessed by prophecies” ( The Sense of an Ending [Oxford 1966] 84). 
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of portents, he is an interpreter of portents, and he is himself a portent 
that must be interpreted. All three roles are present in the Choephori 
and are brought together in the account of Clytemnestra’s dream at 
526-50; in the Eumenides, the first two roles are virtually lost, and 
Orestes emerges as a problem others must solve.* 


I 


‘The vengeance of Orestes fulfills a sequence of predictions, por- 
- ---tents; -and-prayers-that-begins-in-the-last-part of the Agamemnon At 
1279-85, Cassandra predicts the arrival and vengeance of a 
LNTPOKTOVOV HiTULG, TTOIVÄATWP TTATPOG. At the end of the play, Aegis- 
thus, quarreling with the chorus, says that he will not refuse death, and. 
the chorus eagerly accepts his words as an omen (1652-53).° Near the 
beginning of the Choephori, Electra, on the chorus’ advice, prays for 
Orestes’ safe return and for an unnamed avenger who will kill the killers 
(138-39, 142-46); this last prayer (kakr|v ápáv) amounts to a curse, a 
form of ill-omened speech. Shortly afterward, Orestes, heralded by 
signs of his presence, appears to her and relates the oracular command 
that he avenge his father (269 ff.). After the kommos, he is told of Cly- 
temnestra's dream, which has already been mentioned in the parodos of . 
the Choephor: (32-41) but is here recounted in full and understood as 
predicting the matricide (526-50). — 
In Cassandra's and Aegisthus' speeches and in Clytemnestra's 
dream, Orestes’ name, though easily supplied from the context, is not 
explicitly mentioned but only suggested in the manner characteristic of 


? References cited are from the Oxford Classical Text of Aeschylus, edited by D. 
Page (Oxford 1972), uriless otherwise noted. 
$ Xo. sia dn, Eipoq TIPOKWIIOV NAQ TIG EUTPENUZETW. 1651 
Ai. QAAG kåyò pv TIPÖKWTIOG koük ávaivopat Baveiv. 
Xo. Sexopevoic Aéyere Baveiv o£' trjv tüxnv ð aipouneda. 


The distribution of lines here is much debated; for a detailed discussion of the problem 
see E. Fraenkel’s edition with commentary of the Agamemnon (Oxford 1950) ad loc. I 
chorus, and I am essentially in agreement with Fraenkel’s argument for retaining this 
attribution. 

6 When Cassandra makes her prediction, Orestes’ name has already been men; 
tioned (at 879) in Clytemnestra’s excuse for his absence. Aegisthus’ words follow closely 
on the chorus’ observation that Orestes is alive and will return to kill the murderers. 
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prediction. Electra’s prayer is both for an avenger and for Orestes’ safe 
return, but she does not explicitly identify the two; indeed, she seems to 
avoid doing so. Here the omission is part of a general hesitancy about 
whether what she asks (and what Orestes will do) is sUoeBh (122).’ By 
their omission these passages resemble riddles, to all of which Orestes is 
the answer, and they are followed by an explicit riddle about Orestes. 
At Choephori 886, the servant tells Clytemnestra that the dead are kill- 
ing the living, and she replies: oi "yw, EuvijKa TOUTIOG && aiviywatwv 
(887). 

Riddling or indirect references are common in Aeschylus and play 
a variety of roles; such references to Orestes are important in two ways. 
First, the ways in which Orestes is described often point to aspects of his 
role that are problematic or significant. He is to be both his mother’s 
killer and his father’s avenger, he is avenger and bringer of justice, and 
he represents both his dead father and himself. Second, the very omis- 
sion of Orestes’ name where he is obviously meant serves as a form of 
emphasis.? 

There are more direct forms of emphasis in the text as well. 
Orestes stresses his role as fulfiller at two points, using the word 
teAsopopos. His first words to Electra tell her to announce to the gods 
that her prayers have been fulfilled: 


£UXOU TA Aorrtá, toic Ogo TEAEOPOPOUG 
£UXAG ENAYYEAAOUOA, TUYXAVEIV KAAMC. 
(Cho. 212-13) 


After he hears his mother’s dream, he prays that it be fulfilled in him: 


GAN EUXOHAL vq moe Kai TIATPOS táoo 
TOUVEIPOV eivat TOUT £uol TEAEOPOPOV. 
(Cho. 540-41) 


"For a discussion of a similar and related avoidance of the word mother by 
Orestes, see Lebeck (note 1 above) 23-30, and Roberts (note 1 above) 51-52. 

* Cf. Lebeck (note 1 above) 123, on "Orestes' inability to use a word conspicuous in 
its absence." J.-L. Borges remarks that in a riddle whose answer is chess, the only prohib- 
ited word is chess, and further that "to omit a word always, to resort to inept metaphors 
and obvious periphrases, is perhaps the most emphatic way of stressing it" ("The Garden 
of Forking Paths," tr. D. A. Yates, in D. A. Yates and J. E. Kirby, eds., Labyrinths: 
Selected Stories and Other Writings [New York 1964] 27). 
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Pylades may be said to emphasize Orestes’ responsibility for fulfillment 
at Choephort 900-2 when he asks what will become of Apollo’s oracles if 
Orestes does not kill his mother. Finally, the last exchange between 
Orestes and his mother emphasizes the fact that what he is doing was 
foretold in the dream: he is the snake she nursed, and the fright inspired 
by the dream was indeed a true prophet. 


KA. ol yo, texotoa tévd’ Soiv ESpeyaunv’ 
Op. n kápra pavtic OVE Oveipatwv qópoc. 
(Cho. 928-29 


II 


Other characters in the Oresteia fulfill prophecies, but no other 
character fulfills so many, and all by one act. Orestes, moreover, com- 
bines the role of fulfiller of portents with that of their interpreter. He 
takes this role upon himself when he hears Clytemnestra's dream (Kpivo 
dE TOL viv WOTE OUYKÓAÀAQG ExELV, Cho. 542), and is identified as inter- 
preter by the chorus when it accepts his interpretation and chooses him 
as TEDaOKÓTIOG: 


tepaokónov 57 tavde o` aipoŭpa nép’ 
VEVOLTO 6 OUTWC. 
(Cho. 551-52) 


The word t£paokórtov links Orestes with other figures in the trilogy 
who possess divinatory power: Calchas, who in the parodos of the Aga- 
memnon is said to have spoken tepaGwv when he interpreted the omen 
of the eagles and the hare (Ag. 125); the foreboding chorus at Aga- 
memnon 975 ff., with its kapdiac tepaokónou (977); Cassandra, who 
after her death is scornfully described by Clytemnestra as TEPAOKOTIOG 
(Ag. 1440); and Apollo himself, who is called TtepaoKortog by the 
Pythia at Eumenides 62 as she turns to him for help against the Erinyes. 
It is not only by virtue of his dream interpretation, however, that 
_ Orestes belongs with this group. As the recipient and bearer of an oracle 
he is, like Calchas and Cassandra, associated with the god Apollo and. 


?Here I would accept (against Page) the manuscript attribution of 929 to Orestes, 
but the attribution is not crucial to my point. 
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given special knowledge by him. And at the end of the Choephor: he, 
like Cassandra, sees in a frenzy horrible visions which no one else can see 


and which will soon be proved true. 
Z 


HI 


As fulfillment, Orestes acts to fulfill portents, and as interpreter 
he knows them and explains their meaning. Even as he acts and speaks, 
however, he reveals himself to be a portent. His role as portent is sug- 
gested by two passages in the Choephori that are also linked by their 
imagery, Orestes’ prayer to Zeus at 246-63 and his interpretation of Cly- 
temnestra’s dream at 542-50.'° 


Op. Ze Z£U, Bewpdc TWVÖdE npayuárov YEVOU, 
[500 dE yévvav EÜVIV AIETOU rratpóq 
Oavóvtoc £v MAEKTALOL Kal OTTEIPÄHAOIV 
deivye £xíóvnq' touc 5’ anwpdpavicpévouc 
vnortic TÉČE! Aide” oU yàp Evrekeic 
Əńpav rrarpoav mpoodepetv oKrvypaoty. 
oUTW 5& kàp£ Trvde t, 'HAékrpav Aéyo, 
LÖEIV rtápEoti 001, rtatpoorepr| yóvov, 
àuóo ouyriv EXOVTE thv authv óópov. 
kaitoi BUTNPOT Kal o£ tuuàvtroq uéya 
narpóq veocooUq TOUGS AnobBeipac nó8gv 
EEEIG ÖNOLAG XEIPOG eü8otivov y£paq; 

OUT aigroü yéve8A' anodGeipac ndAtv 
néyurteiv Exoic Gv onpat gumin Bportoic, 
oUt’ apxikde oot nae 65-auavOsic nuGpnv 
Bwuoic Aprigeı Bousutoic Ev Hao. 
(Cho. 246-61) 


Orestes calls on Zeus in 246-53 to look upon him and Electra, de- 
scribed as young eagles orphaned by a viper, and in 255-57 asks the god 
how he can expect sacrifices such as their father gave him if he destroys 
them. The lines that follow speak again of both eagles and sacrifice: 


This pair provides a counterpart to the paired vulture simile and eagle omen in 
the parodos of the Agamemnon; see on this J. Dumortier, Les zmages dans la poésie 
d'Eschyle (Paris 1935) 97, and Lebeck (note 1 above) 13. 
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If you destroyed the offspring of the eagle, 
you could not again send convincing signs to mortals 
and if this kingly stock withers completely 
it Cannot serve your altars on days of sacrifice. 
(Cho. 258-61) 


Lines 258-59 seem at first to be extending the metaphor beyond what 
makes sense; what is the significance here for Orestes’ and Electra’s situ- 
ation? Editors and translators generally handle these lines by reading 
them not as an independent possibility but as an analogy, a comparison 
expressed paratactically; just as the destruction of eagles would prevent 
the sending of signs, so the destruction of the royal house will prevent 
sacrifices.!! But this interpretation makes lines 258-61 little more than a 
recapitulation of what precedes.!? Moreover, both the use of the eagle 
metaphor for Orestes at tbe beginning of this prayer and the earlier as- 
sociation of omen-bearing eagles with the house of Atreus (Ag. 104 ff.) 
suggest that there is more than mere analogy in this identification of 
Orestes with the eagles.? 

We need to understand the identification in the following way. If 
the eagles are destroyed, Zeus can send no signs mortals will trust. 
Orestes has himself been sent by Apollo and so by Zeus, and mortal trust 
in the gods' sendings is dependent on Orestes' success and survival. 
Orestes raises the issue of trust in speaking of Apollo's oracle: 


TOLOIOSE XPnoyuoic dpa xpr| neroi8Évat; 
Kel un rénoi8a, TOUPYOV ECT £pyaot£ov' 
(Cho. 297-98) 


1! Versions of this view may be found in the commentaries of P. Groeneboom (Gro- 
ningen 1949); H. J. Rose, 4 Commentary on the Surviving Plays of Aeschylus, v.2, (Am- 
sterdam 1958); A. Sidgwick (2nd ed., Oxford 1902); A. W. Verrall (London, New York 
1893), and U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Orestie v.2, Das Opfer am Grabe (Berlin 
1896); and in R. Lattimore's translation (Chicago 1953). E. Fraenkel's term "paratactic 
comparison” (used in his commentary on the Agamemnon, ad 1.76) is applied to this 
passage by O. Smith, "Some Observations on the Structure of Imagery in Aeschylus," 
- CGM-26 (1965) 44, and by H. Friis Johanssen, "Sentence Structure in ‘Aeschylus’ Suppli- 
ants," C&M 15 (1954) 21-22. 

12 Sidgwick comments ad loc.: "The accumulation of images is characteristic; but 
the thought is the same in all: ‘If you let us perish, you will lose our service.’” 

13 As E. Petrounias observes in his Funktion und Thematik der Bilder bei Aischy- 
los, Hypomnemata 48 (Góttingen 1976) 168 and 388, n. 629. 
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The same issue is perhaps suggested by Pylades’ warning to Orestes 
(Cho. 900-2) and by Apollo’s words when he cautions the jurors not to 
render his and Zeus’ oracles fruitless by condemning Orestes (Eum. 
713-14). E. Petrounias has observed that Orestes is here identifying 
himself with Zeus’ party and threatening mortal disbelief if help is not 
forthcoming.!^ More crucial is the fact that the continuation of the met- 
aphor makes Orestes the eagle in this new and important sense: he is a 
ona, a sign from Zeus. 


The prayer shows Orestes to be a orjua; the dream interpretation 
makes him a Tépac. 


Op. ġ kai rértuc8e toUvap Mot óp8íq ppavaı; 
Xo. TEKEIV ÖPAKOVT očev, we autn AÉvet. 
Op. kai mot TEAEUTA kai Kapavoutar Aóyoc; 
Xo. £v onapyávoiot rraióóq óppíoat Öiknv. 

Op. t(voa Bopàq XPNILOVTA, VEOYEVEG ÖAKOG; 

Xo. AUTN rrpooéoxe HAOTOV £v roveipart. 

Op. «ai oc átporov oU8ap Åv Und OTÜYOUG; 

Xo. WOT Ev yàAaku 8póuBov aipatoq ondoat. 

Op. oUTOL páraiov àv 166. GWavov TIEADL. 

Xo.  6' £E Ünvou kékAayyev Erttonuevn, 
rtoAAoi O AvrjBovt’ EKTUBAÄWBEVTEG okóto 
Aaurntrjpgc Ev 6ópotor Seonoivne xáptv. 
néyumei 6 éngira tacde Kndeiouc xoá, 
Koc touaiov £Anícaca mmpgórov. 

Op. GAA’ £üxopat yr) TNdE Kai rratpóq ráoo 
TOUVELPOV siva! TOUT uoil TEAEOPOPOV. 
kpivw ÖE toí viv MOTE GUYKOAAMC ExXEivV' 
EL yàp tóv AUTOV xàpov EKAITI@V £poi 
oUgic t erräca ortapyavrrıAeiZeto t 
Kai HAOTOV åupéxaok òv Bpentnpiov 
Bpöußw t Epeifev aluatoc plov yaaa, 
715 audi tapBer tÉ ErtwuwEev made, 
dei toi viv, wc EBPEWEV ExrtayAov tépac, 
Baveiv Biaiwe’ Eköpakovrwdeic 8’ £yo 
KTEÍVW VIV, WC TOUVELPOV £vvértet TÖÖE. 

(Cho. 526-50) 


Orestes here begins his interpretation by pointing out the likeness 
between the snake and himself—they were born from the same place 


" Ibid., 388, n. 629. 
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and nursed at the same breast— and by telling how it bit and frightened 
his mother. But instead of concluding, “The snake is myself, and as it 
drew blood from my mother I will kill her,” Orestes continues: 


Then she must, since she has nourished a terrible répac, 
die by violence, and I, turned snake, 
kill her, as this dream says. 
(Cho. 548-50) 


This may be taken simply as an elliptical expression of the expected con- 
clusion,'? but the meaning of the dream would have been fairly clear 
even without these lines, and this fact makes their inclusion and word- 
ing the more interesting. ! Here, as in Orestes’ prayer to Zeus, an appar- 
ent redundancy signals a new level of meaning. It is not just that Cly- 
temnestra dreamed she nourished a tépac; she has nourished a Tépac, 
and that TEpac is Orestes, the son who will kill her. The identification of 
Orestes with the T&pac is further emphasized by the word EKköpakov- 
TwBeig, “turned snake,” a type of compound that, as H. J. Rose ob- 
serves in his commentary, is used elsewhere of actual metamorphosis." 


/5'W. Whallon, for example ("The Serpent at the Breast," TAPA 89 [1958] 271- 
75), describes Orestes’ interpretation as follows (271): “When he learns of the apparition, 
he deduces that if the serpent was wrapped in the swaddling clothes in which he himself 
was wrapped, and if it sought to take the same breast as he himself took, then it surely 
represented himself.” 

6G, Devereux, Dreams in Greek Tragedy (Berkeley, Los Angeles 1976) 203, com- 
ments: “Orestes’ Interpretation of the Dream (540 ff.) seems, from the literary point of 
view, heavy-handed and unnecessary: Athenian audiences were not slow-witted.” In 
Devereux’s view, “Orestes interprets the dream, out loud, in a particular way, so as to 
make it come true in that particular way.” This last comment is certainly in keeping with 
the way portents and their interpretation work in Greek literature—see, for example, 
Peradotto (note 1 above) and H. D. Cameron, “The Power of Words in the Seven 
Against Thebes,” TAPA 101 (1970) 95-118— but Orestes’ interpretation is hardly otiose 
in any case, as I argue here. 

The chief question commentators raise about Orestes’ interpretation concerns the 
precise sense of Sei toi viv, oq EBpeWev &krtayAov tépac, Baveiv Biaiwe (548-49). 
Groeneboom and others, following a comment of the scholiast, understand ßıaiwg with 
EBpewev; Sidgwick, followed by Verrall, dismisses this argument in favor of the view that 
“to dream of giving suck to.a monster means violent death." This debate-is largely irrele- 
vant to the question raised here. 

‘7 The closest parallels I have found included by Paley in a list in his commentary 
(The Tragedies of Aeschylus, 2nd ed. [London 1861] ad loc.) are Ex8nptotcGat, which is 
used of actual transformation at Euripides’ Bacchae 1331, though in later authors it has 
a metaphorical meaning, and &&avöpoücßaı, which can mean “grow to manhood” but is 
used of the growth of dragon's teeth to men at Euripides’ Suppliants 703. 
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Like the metaphor in Orestes’ prayer, the symbol here, which originally 
seems a limited likeness establishing only that Orestes by analogy to the 
snake will draw his mother’s blood, comes to impose itself in its full na- 
ture on what it stands for.!? 

Orestes is the snake, as he is the eagle, and by these identifications 
he is made both tépac and onpa. A tépac is monstrous or portentous 
or both.!? As matricide Orestes is monstrous: as the matricide who is 
also the just avenger of his father he is a portent that demands interpre- 
tation. 


IV 


It isin the Choephorz, then, that Orestes’ triple role emerges, and 
it is in the interpretation of Clytemnestra’s dream (centrally placed, and 
central also to important patterns of imagery in the trilogy) that the 
three roles are set side by side. Orestes prays for the dream’s fulfillment 
in himself, is confirmed as interpreter, and is shown to be a portent. 
Only the last of these roles persists in the final play of the trilogy. At the 
end of the Choephor:, the baffled chorus asks whether it should call 


18 A close relationship between symbol and symbolized is in several respects char- 
acteristic of Aeschylus. As many have noted, his similes often show what O. Smith (note 
11 above) calls fusion of zllustrans and ?llustrandum; terms appropriate to one are ap- 
plied to the other. Aeschylean images move easily from metaphor or simile to verbal 
description of the object in question and to its actual representation on stage. Finally, 
one view of language that is prominent in Aeschylean tragedies is that words do not 
merely represent but act to bring into being that of which they speak. On imagery, in 
addition to the words cited above in notes 1, 10, 11, and 13 by Dumortier, Lebeck, Pe- 
trounias, and Smith, see R. F. Goheen, “Aspects of Dramatic Symbolism: Three Studies 
in the Oresteia,” AJP 76 (1955) 118-37; B. Knox, “The Lion in the House," CP 47 
(1952) 17-25; J. J. Peradotto, "Some Patterns of Nature Imagery in the Oresteia,” AJP 
85 (1964) 378-93; and F. Zeitlin, “The Motif of the Corrupted Sacrifice in Aeschylus’ 
Oresteia," TAPA 96 (1965) 463-508. On efficacious language in Aeschylus, see espe- 
cially H. Bacon, “The Shield of Eteocles,” Arion 3 (1964) 27-36; Cameron (note 17 
above); Peradotto (note 1 above); and F. Zeitlin, Under the Sign of the Shield: Semiotics 
and Aeschylus’ Seven Against Thebes (Rome 1982) 42-49. 

"The etymology of tépac is obscure; for discussion of the possibilities see P. 
Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique (Paris 1968-77), and H. Frisk, Griechisches ety- 
mologisches Wörterbuch, vol. 2 (Heidelberg 1961). LS] give as meaning both "sign, won- 
der, marvel, portent," exemplified first in several passages in both the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, and "monster," which becomes more common in later texts but occurs in the 
Iliad in reference to the Gorgon on Athena's shield. The word is also common in the 
specific sense of a monstrous birth; cf. Plato's Cratylus, 393b and 394a. 
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| Orestes WTP or uópoq (1073-74). In the Eumenides, Orestes can no 


longer fulfill or interpret; he is only the object of an interpretation 
through which the final fulfillment 1s attained. 

There is one prophecy yet to be fulfilled as the last play opens, the 
part of Apollo's oracle which promised that Orestes would be free of 
blame if he did as he was told: 


Op. kai diATpa TÖAUNG THOSE MAELOTHpIZoLat 
ınv rrudöpavrıv Ao&í(av, XPNOAVT uoi 
mpagavta pev taüt £któq altiac Kakric 


" g£ivat, tiapévrt ð GUK £pà tv Znpiav. 
( Cho. 1029-32) 


But it is Athena and the jurors who are responsible for fulfilling this 
prophecy. Their responsibility is made explicit in Apollo's charge to the 
jurors at Eumenides 713-14. 


KÜYWYE XPNOLOUC TOUG £uoUq TE Kai Atóq 
tapßeiv KEAEUW und AKAPTIWTOUC kríoat. 


The final part of the oracle will.be fulfilled by means of the court’s judg- 
ment. This judgment is also an interpretation of the tépac Orestes rep- 
resents and the oñpa Zeus and Apollo have made of him, as indeed the 
two central arguments of the trial suggest. 

The first of these is that in killing his mother Orestes was doing 
what Zeus (through Apollo) ordered, and that his act was therefore just 
and his acquittal necessary. It is Zeus’ role that is stressed by Apollo both 
in his opening words at the trial (Eum. 614-21) and in his final charge 
to the jurors (Eum. 713-14, cited above), and by Athena in her efforts 
to win over the Erinyes (Eum. 797-99). By his acquittal, then, Orestes is 
accepted and confirmed as a sign of Zeus’ will. 

The second argument is the notorious claim that only the father is 
the child’s parent (Eum. 657-66). This argument seeks to make the 
matricide unmonstrous and unproblematical by the revelation that 
Orestes is not in fact his mother’s blood kin. It does not follow, however, 


-that he is no tépa at all.” He is a tépac that must be differently inter: ` 


?" Whallon argues something of the sort (though with different emphasis) when he 
observes: "Thus the dream appears a false omen: Orestes cannot be thought the serpent 
in swaddling clothes to which Clytemnestra offered her breast, if she did not fill for him 
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preted, and we have already been given the means for this interpreta- 
tion. Both the theory of conception proposed in the Eumenzdes and the 
dream image of birth in the Choephor: are foreshadowed by the image 
at Agamemnon 1388-92, suggestive of both conception and birth, in 
which Clytemnestra tells the chorus that she rejoiced in her husband's 
blood as the earth rejoices in the rain: 


OUTW TOV AUTOU 8upóv óppaívet TEOWV 
KOKOUGLMV Ögelav aijaroc ooayrnv 
Bác p’ EpELVT WaKad: motviac 6póoou, 
Xaipoucav OUdEV rjooov fj S100d6tw 
yávet artopntóq KAAUKOG Ev AOXEUHADIV. 


The avenging and snaky-locked Erinyes are linked with the father’s 
blood at Choephori 283-84, and in Hesiod’s account of their origin at 
Theogony 183-85 the Earth bears them from the blood shed by the cas- 
trated Ouranos. Orestes, born as a snake, is the offspring of the mur- 
dered Agamemnon’s blood, as his vengeance is the product of the mur- 
der.?! Apollo's theory of conception is therefore in part a confirmation 
of Orestes' special case; Orestes, in a double sense the child of his fa- 
ther's blood alone, is a tépa¢, a monstrous birth, but his act (properly 
understood) was vengeance and not matricide. 


as a child this most tender office of a mother (breast-feeding). The bond between them is 
loosened by the denial that an image connecting them is valid. The bond is then broken 
completely by Apollo's argument that the mother has no part in procreation but only 
gives nurture to the implanted seed (Eum. 658-59)." ("The Serpent at the Breast" [note 
15 above] 204; cf. his recent Problem and Spectacle [Heidelberg 1980] 135-37.) Whal- 
lon is concerned not with Orestes as TEpag but with whether the serpent image correctly 
represents him. (The larger question here is whether an image once established can be 
denied and undone or only reinterpreted.) 

21 The dream is more often seen as stressing the kinship of Orestes and Clytemnes- 
tra; Lebeck observes (The Oresteza [note 1 above] 130): “This is the portent of Clytem- 
nestra's dream: herself a serpent she has borne a serpent... . Orestes truly is his mother's 
son, his act of vengeance offspring of her own." This is so, but it is only part of the story, 
and Orestes' act of vengeance is ultimately differentiated from his mother's. Devereux 
(note 16 above, 191) stresses the ways in which the dream associates Orestes with Aga- 
memnon. R. Fagles and W. B. Stanford, in the introductory essay to Fagles' translation 
of the Oresteia (New York 1975) 31, suggest a link between the image of fertilization in 
the Agamemnon and Orestes’ later arrival and vengeance, described as a new birth: 
“Even now she labors with the spear at spring, the son who will destroy her.” I have found 
no one who makes the connection between image and dream explicit. 
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It might be objected that there are in fact no references to Orestes 
as portent in the Eumenides, and that mention of prophecy of any kind 
is very scarce in this play; we have shifted to the world of the polis and of 
law-courts.”” But the world of the Eumenides is also a world in which 
many things once only spoken of appear on stage,” and this is true of 
the portentous as well: a dream (Clytemnestra’s ghost) urges vengeance; 
curses (the Erinyes) and the representative of an oracle (Apollo) vie for 
supremacy.”* In similar fashion, the portents earlier spoken of now ap- 
pear in the person of Orestes; the law-court decides the meaning and 
fate of a portent. In the outcome, just as Apollo's oracle is fulfilled, 
Zeus"sign inthe person of Orestes is confirmed: The-threatening curses 
that are the Erinyes and the tépac of the matricide Orestes are more 
problematic, but both are in effect reinterpreted (their ambiguities 
taken in a positive sense) and lose their monstrous aspect. 


y 


The significance of the pattern I have described here is that 
Orestes’ threefold relation to the important theme of prophecy in the 
Oresteza further emphasizes and delineates his special role in the un- 
folding of the trilogy and reveals something as well about how we are to 
understand the trilogy. 

In the Agamemnon, a variety of predictions and portents find 
their fulfillments in a series of events brought about by different people 
at different times.” The omen of the eagles and the hare is fulfilled in 
the taking of Troy, while Calchas’ prediction of Artemis’ anger and her 
demand for sacrifice have already been fulfilled in Iphigenia’s death. 
The murder of Agamemnon fulfills Calchas" last dark hints, together 


22 Peradotto (note 1 above, 9) sees a shift from magically efficacious language to 
language with a “secular, civilizing efficacy” in the last play of the trilogy. 

?3 As Lebeck puts it (note 1 above, 131) “. . .images developed on a verbal level in 
the other two plays are dramatized and acted out in the last.” 

~~  — The Erinyes identify themselves as curses at Eum. 417; the binding song ( Eum. 

307-96) further suggests this role, and the change to Eumenides at the end can be read as 
a reinterpretation or transformation of curses into blessings. (See especially Eum. 902, 
978, 1021.) 

?5For a somewhat more detailed discussion of the arrangement of prophecies in 
the Oresteia, see Roberts (note 1 above) ch. 2, esp. pp. 28, 35-37. 
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with Cassandra’s prophecies and Thyestes’ ancient curses. By contrast, 
all portents and predictions from the end of the Agamemnon until the 
climax of the Choephorz point to Orestes’ matricide. 

Again, in the Agamemnon a variety of interpreters and prophets 
are at work. Calchas reads the omen of the eagle and the hare; the cho- 
rus, uncertain what exactly it forebodes, has premonitions of disaster 26 
and Cassandra sees visions of past and future. But after the partial in- 
terpretation of Clytemnestra's dream by the household interpreters at 
the start of the Choephori, Orestes becomes the Tepackoroc. 

In the Agamemnon, moreover, the roles of fulfiller and inter- 
preter are separated. Those who actively fulfill have at best partial un- 
derstanding, and those who interpret are observers and victims. In the 
Choephori, Orestes is both fulfiller and interpreter—the most effec- 
tively active, and the one who knows most. 

That Orestes is fulfiller points not only to the centrality of his 
actions in the trilogy but to the fact that it is with him that the troubles 
of the house of Atreus come to an end. That he is interpreter points not 
only to the knowledge on which his revenge is based but to his subse- 
quent consciousness of the horror and complexity of his act. That he is 
portent as well suggests that an interpretation of the problem he repre- 
sents must be looked for and can be found.” 

This interpretation, as I have argued, takes the form of the judg- 
ment in the Eumenides. Orestes here relinquishes all claims to action 
and to interpretation; he becomes a suppliant subject to the decisions of 
others, and can only state what he has done, not judge it.”® In order that 
a satisfactory fulfillment be reached, the gods and the court must inter- 
pret Orestes’ action. 

And so must we. As many recent critics have shown, the Oresteza 
is characterized by a pervasive ambiguity: word, action, and character 
require interpretation both within the trilogy’s story and by the reader. 
The trilogy, like Heraclitus’ lord at Delphi, does not speak its meaning 
to us transparently, nor does it decoratively and decorously conceal the 
truth; it gives us signs. Orestes is the trilogy’s central sign. 


26 Although not gifted with true prophecy, the chorus at Ag. 975 ff. uses prophetic 
terms expressing Its premonitions. 

27Mere rejection of portents, oracles, and the like is a notoriously unsuccessful 
strategy; witness in this trilogy Clytemnestra's effort to avert the household curse (Ag. 
1568-76). 

?8 Eum. 463-68, 611-13. 
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It should be obvious that the triple role I have here ascribed to 
Orestes is shared by (and more frequently ascribed to) Sophocles’ Oedi- 
pus, who has-been described as reader of riddles, answer to riddles, and 
himself a riddle.” It is also shared by Eteocles, who interprets the omens 
on the attackers’ shields in the Seven Against Thebes, and whose death 
fulfills dreams, a curse, and an oracle; as F. Zeitlin has observed, he is 
himself a riddle he cannot read.°° What are we to make of such paral- 
lels? In the first place, in narratives where the oracular is prominent, 
this triple role seems in-part-a function of a character's centrality-in the 
plot. It is because the story is about him that he fulfills prophecies, and 
because his is the consciousness we are most aware of that he interprets 
them; it is because he poses the story's problem that he must be inter- 
preted, by us as by the other characters.*! But it is also the case that 
each of the three plays mentioned here turns to some extent on incom- 
plete fulfillment and inadequate interpretation, and the central charac- 
ter may in his triple role be said to exemplify the fact that apparent 
fulfillments or solutions turn out to be problematic and interpreters do 
not have the knowledge to solve the problems they themselves consti- 
tute. Orestes is more fortunate than Oedipus and Eteocles in that he is 
given a solution. 

A final parallel may be found in Plato's Socrates. Socrates is the 
frequent recipient of a divine sign, his Satoviov.*” He is also the sub- 
ject of an oracle in the Apology and receives a dream command in the 
Phaedo;?? he reads (and carries out) both oracle and dream, and is con- 
cerned throughout the dialogues with inquiry and examination. He is 


‚On Oedipus as enigma, see especially J. P. Vernant, "Ambiguité et renverse- 
ment. Sur la structure énigmatique d'Oedipe-roi," in J. P. Vernant and P. Vidal-Na- 
quet, Mythe et tragédie en grece ancienne (Paris 1973) 99-131. 

30 On Eteocles in the Seven Against Thebes, see Bacon (note.18 above), Cameron 
(note 16 above), and Zeitlin (note 18 above) part I, 15-51, "Language, Structure, and 
_ the Son of Oedipus in Aeschylus’ Seven Against Thebes.” Zeitlin calls Eteocles (48) "the 
best interpreter with regard to the defense of the city and the worst in regard to himself.” 
TUI This last aspect may be most prominent in figures like the three noted-here-who-—- 
are particularly problematic by virtue öf their position in a family. For an extended dis- 
cussion of the relationship between Eteocles’ place in his family and his roles as inter- 
preter and enigma, see Zeitlin (note 18 above) part I, 15-51. 
82 Apol. 31d, 40c, 41d, Euthyd. 272e, Euthyph. 3b, Phaedr. 242c, Rep. 6.49c. 
33 Apol. 2la-23b, 30a, 33c; Phaed. 60d-61c. 
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himself a riddle as well: Alcibiades in the Symposium (215a4-b3) tells 
us that Socrates’ outer form conceals secrets, and at the beginning of the 
Phaedrus (229d2-230a6) Socrates refuses to turn his attention to the in- 
terpretation of myth and mythical beings when he has not yet ade- 
quately understood what sort of enigmatic creature he himself may 
be.?* As so often, however, Plato here both uses and revises an earlier 
literary motif, for Socrates is an interpreter who understands the limits 
of interpretation and understands that he is himself the problem he 
must interpret. He thus plays self-consciously the roles that Orestes, like 
other tragic heroes, plays with a consciousness that is late and partial. 


DEBORAH H. ROBERTS 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


4 Symp. 215a-b, Phaedr. 229d-230a. Socrates in fact refers to the mythological 
creatures in question as tepaxvoAóyov tivõv qQüceov (Phaedr. 229e). (Citations from 
Plato are taken from the Oxford Classical Text v. 1,2 [Oxford 1900, 1901] ed. J. Burnet.) 


THE LENGTH OF ERATOSTHENES’ STADE* 


The problem of the length of the stade used by Eratosthenes in his 
measurement of the Earth’s circumference and his measurements of other 
distances has long been mired in a forbidding morass of conflicting 
hypotheses and tangled arguments. Indeed, so much confusion has been 
generated by this question that the study of ancient geography has suf- ` 
fered, since the stade of Eratosthenes was a basic unit of measurement. 
J. ©. Thomson in a counsel of despair wrote, “It is astonishing that an- 
cient writers, even geographers, betray hardly any uneasiness-about-the | 
value of travel reports in stades which might be a very variable quantity."! 
I hope to show that this lack of "uneasiness" occurred because ancient 
geographers knew perfectly well the length of the stade they used, indeed 
it was never in doubt among them, and that the "variable quantities" of 
. ancient stades are more often the result of modern confusion and not an- 
cient measurements. It will be further argued that Eratosthenes used the 
Attic stade of 184.98 m. (606 ft. 10 in.) based on 600 Attic feet of 308.3 
mm. apiece, which was also the standard unit of measurement of the 
Greco- Roman geographical tradition. 

The Attic stade used in this study is based on the measurements of 
the Parthenon and the Stadium at Athens, and the Roman foot of 296 
mm. on the length of the pes monetalis.? Jt would be wrong to assume, 
however, that all Attic stades and Roman feet were of exactly these 
lengths. In an age before concepts of universal standardization and only 
rough and ready methods of measuring distances overland, some varia- 
tion in these measurements was natural. Nevertheless, there are sufficient 
differences in the lengths of different types of ancient (and modern) 
stades to justify making distinctions among them. 

Before discussing Erathosthenes' use of the Attic stade, the alterna- 


*] am grateful to Gerald Toomer, the editor of American Journal of Philology, and 
the Journal's anonymous referee for their useful advice and help. They are not responsible 
for the views expressed nor for any errors. 

I]. O. Thomson, History of Ancient Geography (Cambridge 1948) 161. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to analyze Eratosthenes' procedure. For this the reader is referred to 


— —O0--Neugebauer, History of Ancient Mathematical Astronomy (Berlin 1975) 652-54, 


734-36; G. Aujac, Strabon et la science de son temps (Paris 1966) 176-79. 

?For the length of the Attic stade, see note 33 below; for the Roman foot and related 
measurements, see note 7 below. Of course, there were other stades besides the Attic, but 
Eratosthenes did not use them. 
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tive values assigned to Eratosthenes’ stade at various times must be consid- 
ered. The two alternative measurements are a stade of 148 m. or 10 per 
Roman mile, and one of about 157 m.? In order to understand why the 
values of 148 m. and 157 m. are incorrect (and in fact entirely fictional), 
it is necessary to see where these values came from and analyze 
the arguments that have been used to support them. Often, these argu- 
ments were made over a century ago and involve some tendentious 
mathematical calculations. It is hoped that the reader will understand 
that an analysis of these calculations is necessary to show the bogus reason- 
ing that forms the basis of these alternative values of the stade. Further- 
more, all too often, these early determinations have been uncritically 
followed by later writers, so it is necessary to go back to the beginnings to 
find the sources of error. A stade of about 148 m. in length, which exists 
entirely in the imaginations of modern writers and is never mentioned by 
any ancient source, has had nevertheless a long, if not glorious history. 
The first to advocate this length was M. d’Anville in 1759; he was followed 
by Hultsch in 1862, and most recently by Lehmann-Haupt.* The 
methodology d’Anville used to establish this length is significant since it 
characterizes the type of reasoning used in later arguments and since 
d'Anville is still cited as a basic source on the problem.? It must be stated 
once again that the reasons behind d’Anville’s complex mathematical 
manipulations will not become apparent until the end of this section 
about him. 


As in later writers, d’Anville bases his argument on the statement of 
Pliny NH 12.53 that “by the calculation of Eratosthenes, a schoenus 


*A third length for Eratosthenes’ stade was given by a late source, Julianus of 
Ascalon, who wrote, “the mile according to the geographers Eratosthenes and Strabo con- 
tained 8 and 1/3 stadia (178.3 m.)," F. Hultsch, Griechische und römische Metrologie, 2nd 
ed. (Berlin 1882) 65. However, Strabo himself, as he tells us on two occasions (7.7.4; Bk. 7, 
frag. 57) used a stade of 8 per Roman mile and states that this was the measure used by most 
other geographers except Polybius. Therefore, since Julianus was inaccurate concerning 
the stade used by Strabo, there is a good chance he was inaccurate concerning Eratosthenes 
as well. As far as I can determine, no modern author maintains that Eratosthenes used a 
stade of this length. 

1M. d’Anville, "Mémoire sur la mesure du schéne égyptien, et du stade qui servoit à 
le composer," Mémorres de l'Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres 26 (1759) 82-91; M. 
d'Anville, "Discussion de la mesure de la terre par Exatosthéne," Mém. Acad. inscript. et 
belles-lettres 26 (1759) 92-100; F. Hultsch, Griechische und römische Metrologie, 1st eu. 
(Berlin 1862) 50; Lehmann-Haupt, RE s.v. stadion, 1934-1942. 

*E.g., by Thomson (note 1 above) 162. 
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measures 40 stadia, that is 5 (Roman) miles, but some authorites have 
made the schoenus 32 stadia.”® It may seem obvious that the way to 
calculate the length of Eratosthenes’ stade would be to divide 5 Roman 
miles by 40 stades and obtain a stade length of 184.98 m., since the length 
of the Roman mile has long been known (1,480.0 m. or 1,618.4 yds.).? But 
instead of using this simple method, d’Anville first attempts to discover 
the length of the Egyptian schoenus, a measurement which was extremely 
variable. Artemidorus (cited by Strabo, 17.1.24) wrote that the length of 
the schoenus varied from province to province in Egypt; it was equal to 30 
stades in the Delta, 120 stades from Memphis to the Thebaid, and 60 
stades from the Thebaid to Syene. Pliny noted that the schoenus can 
sometimes equal 30 stades, 32 stades, or 40 stades, and both Herodotus 
and Diodorus wrote that a schoenus equalled 60 stades.? In fact, because 
of its variability, the schoenus can be equal to almost whatever length one 
wishes and this characteristic explains why we often find it used in 
arguments concerning the stade. - 

Nevertheless, in the first of two articles relating to the stade of Era- 
tosthenes, d'Anville attempts to discover the length of the Egyptian 
schoenus.? His first difficulty is to reconcile the widely differing lengths of 
the schoenus given in Herodotus, Diodorus, and Pliny. However, this 
seemingly insurmountable obstacle offers d’Anville little trouble. Al- 
though Pliny wrote that the schoenus equalled 5 miles, d'Anville cheer- 
fully calculates Pliny's schoenus as 4 Roman miles or 32 stades, which 
equals 3,024 fathoms.!? (D'Anville regularly used fathoms in his calcula- 
tions; one fathom equals about 6 ft. 5 in. or 1.96 m.; there are about 756 
fathoms per Roman mile.) Next, he divides the length of the schoenus by 
60 to obtain the length of Herodotus' and Diodorus' stades (which are 60 
per schoenus) at 50.4 fathoms or 98.67 m. (c. 323 ft. 7 in.). 

To check this length of the schoenus, d'Anville takes the measure- 
ment of Egypt's length along the Mediterranean coast given in Strabo and 


6Schoenus patet Eratosthenis ratione stadia XL, hoc est passuum V milia, aliqui 
XXXII stadia singulis schoenis dedere." 

"Hultsch (note 3 above) 88 £.; Dar.-Sag. s.v. mensura; Lehmann-Haupt (note 4 
. above) 1933-34. 

$Pliny NH 5.68, 12.53; Hdt. 2.6; Diod. 1.51.5; d'Anville, "Mémoire sur la mesure 
du schene” (note 4 above) 83. 

?"Mémoire sur la mesure du schéne” (note 4 above) 82-91, 

P Ibid., 83. When Pliny wrote (NH 12.53) that, "aliqui XXXII stadia singulis 
schoenis dedere," d'Anville thinks this means that the schoenus equals 4 Roman miles. 
However, this is not what Pliny said; see note 6. 
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Diodorus as 1,970 stades and multiplies this by 94.5 fathoms (the length of 
the Attic stade, which d’Anville and other writers before the mid- 
nineteenth century mistakenly called the Olympic stade),!! to obtain a 
total length of 186,165 fathoms. He divides this by 60 to obtain 
Herodotus’ schoenus of 3,102.75 fathoms (6,074.17 m.), since Herodotus 
wrote that the Egyptian seaboard was 60 schoeni in length. !* This figure is 
in turn divided by 60 to obtain a stade of 51 fathoms, 4 feet, 3 inches 
(101.1 m.), which is averaged with the earlier figure of 50.4 fathoms to ob- 
tain finally aschoenus of 3,060 fathoms (5,990.5 m.) based on astade of 51 
fathoms or 99.8 m. This schoenus is nearly equal to 4 Roman miles (3,024 
fa.), and d’Anville believes that the related stade of 99.8 m. was used by 
both Herodotus and Diodorus. 

There are several problems with the methodology d’Anville has used 
to establish the length of his schoenus. Essentially, he assumes, despite all 
the evidence to the contrary, that the length of the schoenus always re- 
mains constant, while the length of the stade varies. However, it is more 
probable, given the known variability of the schoenus, that the schoenus 
Pliny gave as 40 or 32 stades in length was different from the schoenus 
Herodotus and Diodorus gave as 60 stades in length. Second, the length of 
the stade resulting from d’Anville’s calculations, 99.8 m. (c. 323 ft. 6 in.), 
is far shorter than any stade length given in any author, ancient or 
modern. Third, it is arbitrary to assume that Pliny’s schoenus was 4 
Roman miles when he said it was 5 Roman miles. Finally, one may note 
the arbitrary division of 1,970 stades or 186,165 fathoms by 60 to obtain a 
length of Herodotus’ and Diodorus’ schoenus of 3,102.75 fa. There are 
several errors committed in this operation. Herodotus indeed wrote that 
the seaboard of Egypt was 60 schoeni in length, but he added that this was 
equal to 2,600 stades and not the 1,970 stades of Diodorus. It is not 
justifiable to conflate the 1,970 stade figure and the 3,600 stade figure of 
Herodotus; it has long been recognized that, for whatever reason, 
Herodotus’ measurement is simply too long.!? In other words, the 1,970 


!! Hultsch (note 3 above) 64; cf. R. Hussey, An Essay on the Ancient Weights and 
Money (Oxford 1836) 234 f. For the length of the Attic foot and its corresponding stade, see 
note 33. 

Hdt. 2.6. 

15A. B. Lloyd, Herodotus Book II: Commentary 1-98 (Leiden 1976) 41-45. Actu- 
ally Diod. 1.31.6 gives 2,000 stades for the length of Egypt, but d'Anville has added together 
several distances in various sources and obtained 1,970. 
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stades figure and the 3,600 stades figure are simply two widely differing 
lengths and not the same length measured with different stades. 

In his second article, d’Anville attempts to find the length of Era- 
tosthenes’ stade through an ingenious sequence of calculations which are 
linked to the ancient mathematician’s determination of the earth’s cir- 
cumference. '* First, d’Anville notes that Eratosthenes erred in his calcula- 
tion of the section of the earth’s circumference subtended by the arc be- 
tween Alexandria and Syene. He calculated this as 1/50 of an arc (7 1/59, 
7°12’), or 5,000 stades. In actual fact, however, d'Anville believes that 
the distance is 7?21' or 7 2/5?.!5 Hence, the number of stades per degree 
will not have been 700 but only 676, since about 700 stades fills che length 
of a degree if 7 1/5? forms the distance of 5,000 stades, but only 676 will 
fill the length of a degree if 7 2/5? forms a distance of 5,000 stades. 

Next, d'Anville asserts that Eratosthenes has rounded off too much 
from the itinerary distance between Alexandria and Syene, that is the 
distance measured over the actual terrain, to obtain his straight-line 
distance of 5,000 stades. According to d'Anville, Eratosthenes should 
have rounded off 1/8 of the itinerary distance, but instead, he rounded 
off more. D'Anville calculates the actual itinerary distance as 6,250 stades 
by asserting that Eratosthenes might have rounded off 1/5 from his 
itinerary distance to obtain a 5,000 stade straight-line distance. Then, 
taking 6,250 as the accurate figure (in the previous article he has 
calculataed the itinerary distance between Alexandria and Syene himself 
as 640 Roman miles and the straight-line distance as 560 Roman miles) for 
the itinerary distance, he says that Eratosthenes should have deducted 
1/8 from this distance and then he would have obtained a straight-line 


^ According to Cleomedes On the Orbits of the Heavenly Bodies 1.10, Eratosthenes’ 
measurement was made on the basis of two observations made at Syene (modern Aswan) 
and Alexandria. At noon on the summer solstice, an upright gnomon cast no shadow at 
Syene but at Alexandria at the same time, a gnomon cast a shadow of 1/50 of a circle 
(7 175°). 

By the geometric principle that opposite interior angles of two parallel lines (the rays 
of the sun at Syene and Alexandria) are the same, the angle subtended by the arc between 
Syene and Alexandria at the earth's center is also 1/50 of a circle. Eratosthenes assumed 
that Syene and Alexandria were on the same meridian (in fact, Syene is 3? east of Alexan- 
dria), and he believed that the distance between the two places was 5,000 stades. There- 
fore, the circumference of the earth was 50 times 5,000 stades or 250,000 stades. Later 
writers (Pliny NH 2. 247; Str. 2.5.7) gave the figure as 252,000 stades, perhaps on the basis 
of further observation, or a desire to have the circumference more easily divisible. 

15 According to Knaach, RE s. v. Eratosthenes, 366, the actual distance is 7° 7' 54”. 
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distance of 5,500 stades. Indeed, d’Anville notes that Hipparchus cor- 
rected Eratosthenes’ figure for the circumference of the earth by adding 
10% or 25,000 stades to the total figure (actually, Hipparchus added 
26,000 stades to the total).!© This was done, d'Anville believes, because 
Hipparchus knew that Eratosthenes had underestimated the itinerary 
distance by 10%. By this calculation, the distances filled by a degree in- 
creases to 744 stades instead of 676 stades and hence 7 2/5° would fill the 
distance of 5,500 stades and not 5,000. Therefore, d’Anville concludes 
that the stade Eratosthenes used was c. 10 per Roman mile or 76 fa. 3 ft. 
and some inches (c. 149 m.). This is equal to c. 75 Roman miles per degree 
of latitude, which makes Eratosthenes’ degree equal to 111.3 kms. (69.19 
miles), virtually the exact distance of a degree of latitude. 

D’ Anville checks his calculations by using the length of the Egyptian 
schoenus he has calculated in the previous article. He notes that 40 of his 
stades of 76 fa. 3 ft. and some inches is exactly equal to his schoenus of 
3,060 fa. Finally, d’Anville castigates Pliny for writing that the Egyptian 
schoenus equalled 5 Roman miles according to Eratosthenes’ calculation. 

One may make several comments about the methodology of this 
argument. Suffice it to say that d'Anville's final result of 7 2/5? distance 
between Alexandria and Syene, the distance of 5,500 stades, and his 
estimate of 744 stades per degree, bears no relation whatsoever to what 
Eratosthenes was recorded to have said. Eratosthenes’ assumption that 
Alexandria and Syene were on the same meridian, his straight-line dis- 
tance between the two places, and his measurement of 1/50 of a circle 
(7 1/5°) between them were all incorrect,!’ and these errors have not sur- 
prisingly led to an incorrect determination of the earth’s circumference. 
Undoubtedly, he used the most reliable figures available to him, but to 
simply exchange his figures for more accurate ones to have his determina- 
tion of a degree of latitude come out accurately tells us very little about 
Eratosthenes’ own calculations. Nor is it justifiable to assume that, by 
some astonishing coincidence, all his errors exactly cancelled each other 
out. Finally, a stade length of c. 10 per Roman mile (c. 148 m.) bears no 
relationship to any real measurement recorded in any ancient literary 
source or on any ancient monument. Such is the methodology and the 
logical basis for the stade length of c. 148 m. that many modern 
authorities still accept as accurate. 

The stade length of c. 148 m. was accepted by Hultsch in his 1862 


6D. R. Dicks, The Geographical Fragments of Hipparchus (London 1960) frag. 38. 
17K naach (note 15 above) 365-66. 
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edition of Griechische und römische Metrologie without further argu- 
ment, and finally by Lehmann-Haupt.!? The latter writer finds support 
for this length in Strabo 5.3.12, who wrote that the distance between 
Rome and Aricia was 160 stades and the distance was given as 16 Roman 
miles in the Itinerarium Provincia. However, it must be pointed out that 
not all measurements given by ancient authors are correct, for one reason 
or another, and this appears to be one of them.!? Once again, no ancient 
source ever mentions a stade whose length was 10 per Roman mile. 

Lehmann-Haupt concludes by noting that Eratosthenes used a fig- 
ure of 700 stades per degree and that if a stade equalled 8 per Roman 
mile, then the resulting figure of his calculation of the earth’s circumfer- 
ence would have been 16.67% too large; if he used a stade of 8 1/3 per 
Roman mile, Eratosthenes’ figure would be 12% too large. But if he used 
a stade of 10 per Roman mile, then his measurement would only have 
been 6.45% too small. He further notes that Eratosthenes has not been 
appreciated in ancient or modern times because of all the errors commit- 
ted in determining the length of the stade he used. One might suggest 
that the reason Eratosthenes has been neglected, at least in modern times, 
is because the study of his achievement has been dominated by contrived 
arguments such as this, which have baffled even the most determined ef- 
forts of interested students.?? 


The next alternative is the stade of c. 157.5 m. inlength, which was 
first suggested by A. Letronne in his posthumous work, Recherches sur les 
fragments d'Héron d'Alexandrie ou du systeme métrique egyptien.?! He 


I5See note 4. Others have also accepted this figure without adding anything new to 
the discussion, as far as I can determine. 

In an earlier study on Alexander the Great, I noted the following erroneous mea- 
surements: Str. 15.2.11, Arr. 3.8.7, Diod. 17.68.4, Pliny NH 6.62 on the distance from the 
Jhelum to the Beas; there are undoubtedly many others in other sources. 

°0Y ehmann-Haupt (note 4 above) 1935. Dicks (note 16 above) 43-44 also offers 
cogent reasons for rejecting Lehmann-Haupt's views and especially the groundless assump- 
tion that Eratosthenes used two different stades in his measurements, one for the earth's cir- 
cumference and another for local distances. 

?!(Paris 1851) esp. 212-46, 104-19. This was a youthful essay originally written in 
1816 but virtually disowned by the older and wiser Letronne, which is why it was not 
published in his lifetime. But Letronne's great authority was doubtless responsible for the 
widespread acceptance of this stade in the nineteenth century. For a critique of the scholar- 
ship done on the length of the stade up to the mid-nineteenth century, see T. Henri Martin, 
"Escamen d'un mémoire posthume de M. Letronne," Revue Archéologique (1853, 1854) 
esp. pp. 732 ff. (1853), p. 53 (1854). I am grateful to Gerald Toomer for pointing out these 
facts to me. 
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was followed by Müllenhoff, Vivien de St. Martin, Hultsch in his second 
edition of Grzechzsche und römische Metrologie, and more recently by Fir- 
sov and Fraser.?? 

Like d'Anville, Letronne based his stade on the length of "the" 
Egyptian schoenus. In Heron of Alexandria's table of measurements, the 
schoenus is equal to 30 Egyptian stades and 4 Egyptian miles.” The Egyp- 
tian measurements were longer than the Greek or Roman, a stade 
equalled 211 m. and was composed of 400 cubits of 527.5 mm.; the result- 
ing schoenus in this system was 6,330 m., according to Letronne. 
Letronne obtained the length of the cubit by measuring various Egyptian 
buildings and monuments, including a Nilometer found at Elephantine. 
This long Egyptian stade was then combined with Pliny's statement that 
according to Eratosthenes, the schoenus was composed of 40 stades, 
which makes his stade 6,330 m. + 40 or 158.25 m. 

A later series of measurements taken by Lepsius, however, indicated 
a cubit length of 525 mm., hence a stade of 157.5 m., and Müllenhoff 
believed that this cubit was based on two Ptolemaic feet of 262.5 mm. 
apiece.?* This latter measurement for the stade has been generally fol- 
lowed by many modern works. 

One notes again that in order for this stade length to be correct, the 
gratuitous assumption must be made that Pliny correctly calculated 
Eratosthenes' stade in terms of the Egyptian schoenus, but incorrectly in 
terms of the Roman mile. Furthermore, since the length of the schoenus 
was so variable, it is unwarranted to assume that Pliny's schoenus, com- 
prised of 40 or 32 stades, was the same used by Heron, composed of 30 

stades. Also, a cubit length of 525 mm. throws Heron's table of measure- 
ments into confusion. According to this source, the Egyptian stade is com- 
posed of 720 Italian (presumably Roman) feet or 400 cubits.?? Since the 
length of the Roman foot has long been known as 296 mm. ‚2° 720 of them 


22K. Müllenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde (Berlin 1870) 259-96; L. Vivien de St. 
Martin, Histoire de la géographie (Paris 1875) 138; F. Hultsch, Griechische und römische 
Metrologie (Berlin 1882) 60-64; L. V. Firsov, "Eratosthenes' Calculation of the Earth's Cir- 
cumference and the Length of the Hellenistic Stade," Journal of Ancient History 121 (1972) 
154-75 (in Russian with English synopsis); P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria (Oxford 
1972) 599, n. 312. 

“Heron Geometria 106.24 (ed. Hultsch). 

^R. Lepsius, "Die altägyptisone Elle und ihr Eintheilung," Abhandlung der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin (1865) 1-64. esp. 13-17; Müllenhoff (note 2% 
above) 260-61. This would give 600 “Ptolemaic” feet to this stade. 

*5Heron Geo. 106.21. 

?6See note 7 above. 
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are equal to a stade of 213.12 m. This figure gives a cubit length of 532.8 
mm. (213.12 + 400). One cannot have, therefore, a stade comprised of 
720 Italian feet of 296 mm. and 400 cubits of only 525 mm. at the same 
time. And, of course, all our sources state that the Egyptian and 
Ptolemaic cubits were composed of 11/2 feet and not 2 feet.?’ It will be 
noted that the use of this stade gives the most accurate result for 
Eratosthenes’ calculation of the earth’s circumference, only 300 kms. too 
low or an error of .006%, an astonishing coincidence considering all the 
errors Eratosthenes is known to have made. 

In conclusion, there is no literary evidence for a cubit composed of 2 
feet, nor has a foot length of 262.5 mm. been found on any Egyptian -~ 
monument, nor have efforts to find a stade length of 157 m. used in the 
neighborhood of Alexandria been convincing.?? Quite the contrary, Hy- 
ginus wrote that the Ptolemies used the Attic foot, 1 1/24 of a Roman 
foot, to measure their territory and presumably they also used the Attic 
stade based on this foot.?? 

The most recent writer to attempt to prove Eratosthenes used a 
stade of c. 157 m. in length was L. V. Firsov. Fortunately, he avoids the 
tortuous logic of his predecessors, and his methodology is a simple one. He 
takes 81 measurements of distances recorded by Eratosthenes and 
preserved mainly in Strabo. For each one, he divides the straight-line 
distance by the number of stades recorded by Eratosthenes. Finally, he 
averages the 81 lengths of the stades he derives from this method and ob- 
tains 157.7 m. for the length of Eratosthenes' stade. 

Nevertheless, this simple and straightforward methodology contains 
two false assumptions. First, Firsov assumes that the maps of geographical 


Hdt. 2.149; Heron Geo. 106.9, 12; Didymus Mensurae Marmorum 12-13 (ed. 
Hultsch); Hesych. s.v. stadion; Suidas, s.v. stadion. 

*8Even as Müllenhoff (note 22 above) 261 admitted. Letronne (pp. 220-29) tried to 
find evidence for his stade in the measurements of various features of the city of Alexandria 
recorded in ancient sources and their actual measurement at the site. The problem is that in 
the 1810s, the ancient site of Alexandria was not known very accurately. For example, his 
measurement of the Heptastadion is 1.1 kms., whereas modern plans of the city (e.g., A. 
Aymard and J. Auboyer, L'Orzent et la Grèce antique [Paris 1967] 442) give less than 1 km, , 
and his measurement of the circumference of the Great Harbor is 4,760 m. (p. 224), but a 
modem plan gives over 5,000 m.  — — 

?? Hyginus Gromaticus, p. 122 f. (ed. Lachmann, quoted by Hultsch, Metrologze?, 
70): "in provincia Cyrenensium agri sunt regii, id est illi, quos Ptolemaeus rex populo 
Romano relinquit; — pes eorum, qui Ptolemeicus appellatur, habet monetalem pedem et 
semiunicam." The fes monetalis is the Roman foot of about 296 mm. and hence, 11/24 ofa 
Roman foot would be 308.3 mm. 
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positions used by Eratosthenes were extraordinarily accurate—as ac- 
curate as our own maps, in fact. However, there is abundant evidence 
that this was not the case, especially in determining longitudes.?? Hence, 
since Eratosthenes did not have an accurate knowledge of geographical 
positions, any measurement he gave between two places may be inac- 
curate, or accurate only coincidentally. Second, one will note the wide 
variation in Firsov's measurements of Eratosthenes' stades, which vary 
from 300 m. to 116 m., and these variations are statistically significant. It 
is nowhere stated that any of the distances Firsov records as measured by 
Eratosthenes were in fact straight-line distances, and we know that, quite 
often, this was not the case. For example, Eratosthenes’ measurement of 
1,400 stades between Trebizond and Phasis is the distance of the coastal 
voyage, which of course is curved and does not proceed in a straight line.*! 
The same can be said for many other distances Firsov lists.3? Firsov's stades 
measured from distances between two or more places that lie on curved 
coastlines are shorter than his average stades, and this is precisely the 
systematic error one would expect if the actual distances were measured 
along the curve rather than straight lines, since more stades in a shorter 
distance would give a shorter length of the stade in such instances. Firsov 
has averaged giants and pygmies and has obtained a normal average 


Thomson (note 1 above) 164-65. Of course, longitude was always difficult to 
calculate before the development of accurate chronometers in the late seventeenth century 
A.D., S. Mason, A History of the Sciences (New York 1962) 269-71. Eratosthenes' itinerary 
distances could be quite accurate (see below pp. 309-10), but a major difficulty was the 
conversion of itinerary distances into straight-line distances along lines of latitude and 
longitude — a difficult task without a good clock and a compass. Perhaps the most famous 
ancient example of this difficulty was the attempt to time the lunar eclipse in September 20, 
331 B.c. The eclipse was recorded to have occurred at Arbela in the fifth hour (of night) and 
at Carthage in the second hour. However, these times were inaccurate and the resulting dif- 
ference in longitude of 45? was 11? greater than the actual difference between Arbela and 
Carthage; Ptol. Geo. 1.4; M. R. Cohen and I. E. Drabkin, A Source Book in Greek Science 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1975) 168. 

31Str. 12.3.17. Firsov, measurement no. 65. Strabo wrote that the voyage was along 
the seaboard and hence was curved and not in a straight line. Cf. Str. 2.4.7, "Again, the 
measure employed for these lengths is that by stadia; and we seek to discover the number of 
stadia either by travelling through the continents themselves, or else along the roads or 
waterways parallel to them." 

32 For example, one finds shorter stades than Firsov's average of 157.7 m. for his mea- 
surement numbers 59 (Chalcedon to Heraclea), 60 (Heraclea to the Sangarius), 63 (Amisus 
to Sinope), 64 (Amisus to Trebizond), and 66 (Chalcedon to Phasis), to name but a few. All 
these distances were measured along curved coastlines. 
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height. His average obscures a wide variation that is the result of applying 
straight lines to often curved and in any event inaccurate distances. 


The final contender for the length of Eratosthenes’ stade is the Attic 
stade of 184.98 m. or 606 ft. 10 in. based on 600 feet of 308.3 mm. That 
this is indeed the length of the Attic stade has long been known and 
should never have been questioned.?? 

There is clear evidence that Eratosthenes used this length stade in 
his measurement of the earth’s circumference and his other geographical 
works. First is the unequivocal statement in Pliny NH 12.53, “by the 
calculation of Eratosthenes, a schoenus measures. 40_stadia, that is. 5 
miles. ...” The length of the Roman mile has long been known, and it is 
obvious that the length of Eratosthenes’ stade should be calculated in 
terms of the known length of the mile and not the unknown length of the 
Egyptian schoenus. To assert that Pliny was correct in calculating Era- 
tosthenes’ stades in terms of the Egyptian schoenus but inaccurate in 
terms of the Roman mile is arbitrary. 

Second, we have Pliny’s conversion of Eratosthenes’ circumference 
measurement of 252,000 stades into 31,500 Roman miles, which gives the 
Attic stade of 8 per Roman mile.** Third, we have the statements in 
Strabo 7.7.4 and Book 7, frag. 57, that the majority of geographers use a 
stade equivalent to 8 per Roman mile except Polybius who uses a stade of 
8 1/3 per Roman mile.* As Dicks has observed, it would be remarkable if 
Strabo failed to mention that Eratosthenes, one of his primary sources, 
did not also use a stade of 8 per mile.?° Next, we have the statement of 
Hyginus, that the Ptolemies used the Attic foot of 308.3 mm., and 


33 The length of the Attic stadion, whether the race course or the measurement, was 
600 Attic feet. In the stadium at Athens, the distance between the starting and finishing 
lines is 606 ft. 10 in. or 184.98 m., based on a foot of 12.137 in. or 308.3 mm. W. B. 
Dinsmoor, The Architecture of Ancient Greece (New York 1973) 251. One Attic stadzon 
1/8 of a Roman mile, Pliny NH 2.85. See Hultsch (note 3 above) 64-73; Dar. -Sag. s.v. men- 
sura. As far as I can determine, only Lehmann-Haupt (note 4 above) 1933-34, maintains 
that the Attic stade was 8 1/3 per Roman mile. 

34. NH 2.247. 

PP although it must be pointed-out that Polybius himself knew-the Atticstade-of-8-per 
Roman mile, Polyb. 3.39.8. 

36 Dicks (note 16 above) 44-45. Although it is true that Eratosthenes would hardly 
have occasion to mention the Roman mile and give its equivalence in stades, surely the Attic 
stade of c. 185 m. was known to him and Strabo knew that 8 of these stades comprised 1 
Roman mile. 
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presumably the Attic stade based on that foot, to measure their 
kingdom.*’ Hence, Eratosthenes’ distance between Alexandria and Syene 
is likely to have been recorded in Attic stades. 

There is one final piece of evidence that demonstrates Eratosthenes 
used Attic stades which has been hitherto overlooked. This is the series of 
measurements between various locations in Iran and Afghanistan visited 
by Alexander and his army found in Pliny 6.61-62, based on Alexan- 
ders bematists Diognetus and Baeton, and Strabo 11.8.9, based on 
Eratosthenes:® 





Pliny 6.61-62 Strabo 11.8.9 
milia English English Actual Distance 
City passuum miles Stadia miles (English miles) 
Hecatompylos- 575 529 4530 521 531 Silk Route 
Alexandria Areion (565) 
Alexandria Areion- 199 183 1600 184 189 Herat-Juwain 
Prophthasia (1500) 
Prophthasia- 565 520 4120 474 525 Juwain-Kelat- 
Arachoti Polis i-Ghiizai 
Arachoti Polis- 250 230 2000 230 231 main road Kelat- 
Hortospana (165, i-Ghilzai-Kabul 
175, 227) 





When one converts Pliny's Roman miles and Strabo's stades into 
miles or kilometers at the rate of 8 stades per Roman mile for the four 
distances, one finds that three are virtually identical. Furthermore, the 
distances can be checked by measuring the actual distances between the 
locations, and they correspond to the measurements in Attic stades and 
not to stades of 148 of 157 m. The two different measurements of the 
distance between Prophthasia and Arachoti Polis probably indicate that 
two slightly different routes were recorded or that one of the measure- 


J See note 29 above. 

*8For a full discussion of these measurements, see D. Engels, Alexander the Great 
and the Logistics of the Macedonian Army (Berkeley 1978) 157-58. Vaxiant readings in the 
mss. are in parentheses. 
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ments (probably that of Strabo) has been recorded inaccurately. In any 
event, the substitution of a shorter stade here only makes the difference 
greater. For the other distances, the routes follow ancient, well-worn 
' paths that have varied little for millennia.°° Surely, this correspondence is 
not yet another coincidence that needs to be explained away by another 
bizarre and contrived theory, but further evidence that Eratosthenes used 
the Attic stade. 

In conclusion, the length of Eratosthenes’ stade may be determined 
by two alternative methods; the first is to accept the ancient evidence for 
Eratosthenes’ use of the Attic stade of 184.98 m., and the second is to ar- 


"There are three potential difficulties in using these figures: the possibility of scribal 
errors in their transmission, the possibility that the routes have changed over time, and 
third, the figures may have been rounded off. 

Indeed, some ancient measurements may have been corrupted through transmis- 
sion and some may not. The best way to find out is to see if the measurements correspond to 
actual distances measured on the ground, or at least on a good map. While writing my work 
of Alexander's logistics, I found large numbers of ancient measurements in the sources, and 
in a majority of cases, I found the measurements to be accurate, including these. The way I 
measured these distances is described in Engels (note 38 above) 28, n. 14. The reader may 
measure these routes for himself on a good map using a different technique, but he will ob- 
tain similar results. 

Second, the routes in question are determined to a large extent by the location of 
river valleys and mountain passes that have not changed for millennia. The routes that 
follow these natural features have not changed either; see K. Fischer, “Zur Lage von Kan- 
dahar an Landverbindungen zwischen Iran und Indien,” Bonner Jahrbucher 167 (1967) 
129-232; Engels (note 38 above) 83-95. 

Finally, some of these figures may have been rounded off, although if they have, this 
does not materially affect the argument. If the figures were rounded off, the process has 
apparently affected both sets (probably both are ultimately based on Alexander's 
bematists) before Strabo and Pliny received them. How else are we to explain the cor- 
respondence between them? Nor did any possible rounding off affect Pliny’s conversion of 
his figures into Roman miles at the rate of 8 stades per mile. The use of his rate of conversion 
seems to be the only sensible explanation for the correspondence between Pliny’s figures 
and those of Eratosthenes. The distances actually measured on a good map also indicate 
that any possible rounding off was slight. 

However, I do not believe that the figures were rounded off. Surely if any of the 
Roman figuresd were, it would be the 199-mile distance between Alexandria Areion and 
Prophthasia, but, obviously, this has not occurred. As for the Greek figures, if there are 8 
stades per Roman mile (8.7 per English mile, more if shorter stades are used), then giving a 
distance to the nearest 10 stades is almost equivalent to rounding off a modern distance to 
the nearest mile. For a distance of about 200 miles, rounding off to the nearest 10 stades 
would change the total figure by only about .005, scarcely worth splitting hairs about. Just 
because a number happens to end in 0 or 5 does not mean that it has been rounded off ex- 
cessively, if at all. 
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bitrarily assert that the evidence is wrong and invent our own stade. That 
a great many in the past have chosen the latter route reveals something 
about their own attitudes concerning their classical heritage. Perhaps the 
real importance of Eratosthenes’ achievement is that it was accomplished 
at all. In other ancient cultures, not only was there no attempt made to 
measure the earth's circumference, but there was no awareness that the 
earth was a sphere.*? Instead of trying to make Eratosthenes’ measure- 
ment fit the known distance of the earth’s circumference, perhaps we 
should be trying to answer the broader question of why the attempt was 
made in Greek science and not in other ancient scientific traditions. 


DONALD ENGELS 
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“0 ]ndian knowledge of the sphericity of the earth was apparently derived from Greek 
sources, O. Neugebauer, The Exact Sciences in Antiquity (New York 1962) 175 f. It has also 
been claimed by J. Needham, Science and Civilization in China, vol. 3 (Cambridge 1959) 
216-18, that the Chinese knew the earth was a sphere as well. However, C. Cullen, 
“ “Chinese Scientific Philosophy’ and some Chinese Attitudes Towards Knowledge about 
the Realm of Heaven-and-Earth” in M. Elvin, et al., “Symposium: The Work of Joseph 
Needham,” Past and Present 87 (1980) 41-42, has observed that this claim rests on a 
mistranslation of the Chinese source, and, apparently, according to the symposium par- 
ticipants, mistranslations of a similar nature occur through Needham’s entire work. 
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Pompey the Great has been closely scrutinized by a variety of biog- 
raphers in recent years,! but few of these have examined closely his rela- 
tionships with his clients, particularly the foreign clients.” One of these, 
Theophanes of Mytilene, is of special interest.” Theophanes was a Greek 
intellectual who became a friend of Pompey during his campaign in the 
East in 67 B.c. and remained a part of Pompey’s group of friends until 
Pompey’s death. Pompey surrounded himself with a large group of 
amici who provided a variety of services for him, but Theophanes ful- 
filled many roles at once: personal historian and chronicler, advisor and 
confidant, guide to the East. Theophanes was an important enough fig- 
ure to appear in Cicero’s Pro Archia as the archetype of a Greek writer 
who had received Roman citizenship from a Roman commander.* The 
Pro Archia, published in 62, soon after Theophanes was granted citi- 
zenship by Pompey, defends the franchise of Archias, another Greek 
who, like Theophanes, had written a book in honor of a commander in 


' The four recent biographies are: J. Leach, Pompey the Great (London 1978); R. 
Seager, Pompey: A Political Biography (Berkeley 1980); P. Greenhalgh, Pompey: The 
Roman Alexander (Columbia, Mo. 1981), and Pompey: The Republican Prince (Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 1982). For other biographies and source books on Pompey, see J. van 
Ooteghem, Pompée le Grand, bätisseur d’empire (Brussels 1954); M. Gelzer, Pompetus, 
2nd ed. (Munich 1949); Beryl Rawson, The Politics of Friendship: Pompey and Cicero 
(Sydney 1978). J. P. V. D. Balsdon, in his review of M. Gelzer’s Pompetus, points out 
that any potential biographer of Pompey is challenged by the lack of evidence in the 
early, and most successful, part of his career and by the mass of conflicting information 
from different ancient sources (Historia, 1 [1950] 296-300). 

There is disagreement regarding the importance of patronage to the fluctuations 
of Roman politics. See, for example, M. Gwyn Morgan, review of R. Seager (note 1 
above) ( The History Teacher, 14 [1980/81] 597-98); against this view, see W. S. Ander- 
son, "Pompey, His Friends and the Literature of the First Century B.C," CPCPh 19 
(1963) 34-41. 

*For Theophanes, see Drumann-Groebe, Geschichte Roms (Berlin 1908) IV, pp. 
557-59; R. Laqueur, RE 5A.2090-2127 s.v. "Theophanes." 

*Cic. Arch. 24. For discussions of the year and place of the grant of citizenship of 
"Theophanes, see L. Robert, “Théophane de Mytiléne à Constantinople," CRAI (1969) 
47, who says that it was received during the campaigns, and H. de la Ville de Mirmont, 
“Theophane de Mityléne," REG 18 (1905) 166, 168, who believes after Cicero (Arch. 24) 
and Valerius Maximus (8.14) that Pompey granted the citizenship to Theophanes on 
Mytilene in 62 B.C. 
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the Mithridatic war.” When Cicero wishes to compliment Pompey in his 
speech for Archias, he does so by recalling the generous grant of citizen- 
ship to Theophanes, “scriptorem rerum suarum [Pompeii] in contione 
militum” (Arch. 24). The name of Theophanes, then, was already fa- 
miliar to Cicero's Roman readers, and his influence with Pompey con- 
tinued to grow. 

I would like in this paper to reopen the question of the importance 
of foreign clients to Roman zmperatores and, within that framework, to 
assess the significance of Theophanes as a writer of history, a prominent 
citizen of Mytilene, and a client of Pompey. To this end I will begin with 
brief remarks on the nature of amzcztza and the importance of relation- 
ships between Romans and Greek intellectuals, and I will then consider 
the role played by Pompey's close friends and clients, specifically 
Theophanes. I am not interested in Pompey's role as a literary patron 
and will not treat it here; it has been amply treated by others and given 
far more weight than it, in fact, deserves. 

Friendship in Rome, amicıtia, was, as Robin Seager says, a "kalei- 
doscope of sentiments, ranging from simple and sincere affection to ur- 
bane and opportunistic hypocrisy," which played a vital part in the so- 
cial and political life of the Republic. It was often measured not by 
affection and loyalty, but rather in terms of political alliances and of 
beneficia conferred and officia performed. The resulting political 
union was formed on the basis of reciprocity and mutual interest.’ Each 
party was able to perform a particular favor for the other. When the 
relationship had outlived its usefulness, it was often dissolved and the 
members formed new friendships. There was nothing in Rome that re- 
motely resembied our political parties, enduring groups based not so 
much on the desires of individual men as on long-standing principles. 


5 Archias' work was written in honor of Lucullus. For the connection between Ar- 
chias and Theophanes, see H. Gotoff, Czcero's Elegant Style: An Analysis of the Pro 
Archia (Urbana 1979) 191-93; S. P. Haley, "Archias, Theophanes, and Cicero: The Pol- 
itics of the Pro Archia," CB 59 (1983) 1-4. 

6See R. Seager, “Amicitia in Tacitus and Juvenal," AJAH 2 (1977) 40. 

? For a discussion of the terms amicus and amicitia, see E. Badian, Foreign Clien- 
telae (264-70 B.c.) (Oxford 1958) esp. pp. 12-13; P. A. Brunt, “Amicitia in the Late 
Roman Republic," PCPhS 191 n.s. 11 (1965) 1-20; J. Hellegouarc'h, Le vocabulaire 
latin des relations et des partzs politiques sous la république (Paris 1963) 41-62 and pas- 
sim; Lily Ross Taylor, Party Politics in the Age of Caesar (Berkeley 1949; repr. 1975) 7-8 
and passim; and P. White, “Amicitia and the Profession of Poetry in Early Imperial 
Rome," JRS 68 (1978) 74-92. 
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Lily Ross Taylor calls amicitia the Roman substitute for a political 
party;? this is true only in the sense that amici worked together for a 
time to achieve a political goal that suited both of their desires. Sallust's 
famous definition of these fluid Roman political relationships makes 
clear their ephemeral nature: "sed haec inter bonos amicitia, inter ma- 
los factio est.”? 

A second type of relationship that existed in Rome in the first cen- 
tury B.C. was the partnership between a foreigner and a Roman, often 
called hospitium. As is the case with other types of clientela, including 
amicitia, hospitium had no legal but only a political and moral basis 
and was constantly redefined.!? Like amicitia, it was based on the idea 
of reciprocity. It was generally not, however, a relationship between 
men of equal stature, particularly in the late Republic when the Ro- 
mans held increasing dominance over the rest of the ancient world. Ear- 
lier, hospites had been individuals of equal stature, one Roman and one 
non-Roman, who were obligated to provide hospitality for each other.!! 
By Pompey's time, Roman ascendancy in the ancient world changed the 
nature of such relationships and gave the Roman partner the superior 
position. This was particularly true of a Roman zmperator like Pompey. 

Even at this stage the notion of reciprocity remains the basis for 
any kind of clientela. All beneficia bestowed were expected to be repaid 
with suitable officia. Such gifts and favors were not legislated, but their 
nature was generally understood by both partners. Occasionally we find 
that foreign clients did not understand their obligations in such rela- 
tionships; Polybius gives several examples of ptAia or clientela that 


5 Cf. Taylor (note 7 above); Ronald Syme, The Roman Revolution (Oxford 1939) 
157; see also, on the subject of political alliance and morality, D. C. Earl, The Moral and 
Political Tradition of Rome (Ithaca 1967) ch. I, esp. p. 26. 

°Sall. BJ 31.15. For a discussion of different kinds of amicitia, see Brunt (note 7 
above) 1, 6-7, 20 and passim. Cf. Cic. Amic. passim for descriptions of different types of 
amicitia, including personal friendships based on mutual affection and shared princi- 
ples, and Petr. 80.4: sacramentum amicitiae, another reference to private, not political 
friendship. 

10 Badian (note 7 above) 11-13. 

Il Hospes could also refer to someone who entertained visiting state envoys and in 
return enjoyed the right of publicum hospitium. See CIL 1?.2.23, 828, 1764; M. Gelzer, 
The Roman Nobility, trans. Robin Seager (Oxford 1969) 67, 89 ff.; A. von Premerstein, 
“Vom Werden und Wesen des Prinzipats," 4BAW N. F., Heft 15 (1937) 13 £.; Badian 
(note 7 above) 154 ff. See also L. J. Bolchazy, Hospitality in Early Rome: Livy's Concept 
of Its Humanizing Force (Chicago 1977), who discusses the Zus hospitii in Chapter 2. 
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failed because the client received favors without returning them.!? Po- 
lybius himself certainly understood the system and the importance of 
clientela if his remark to the younger Scipio (quoted by Plutarch) can 
be trusted: “Never return from the forum until you have made a new 
friend ($iAov) of one of your fellow citizens." !? 

Despite evidence that certain foreign dependents did not under- 
stand fully the role of hospes or piAoc, other clients such as Theophanes 
formed lasting bonds with important Romans, performed valuable ser- 
vices for them, and became themselves established members of Roman 
society. As we shall find in the case of Theophanes, often it was the 
foreign dependents who became powerful influences on Roman gen- 
erals and dynasts, sometimes more powerful than Roman amici, be- 
cause the foreign clients were not so quick to abandon the relationships 
and, in fact, used them to their own advantage to gain an influential 
position. 

Pompey is famous for his numerous alliances with a variety of Ro- 
mans and non-Romans: Roman nobility, equites, municipal dynasts, 
military men, provincials, foreign hospites. He is often painted as a 
man who searched for a following among foreigners, soldiers, and pro- 
vincials because the Roman aristocracy scorned him.!* It is certainly 
true that he, like other Romans in his position, relied heavily on ties of 
amicitia and. hospitium for his support, and that he had a larger follow- 
ing than many of his peers. There was every reason for Pompey to seek 
support from those outside of the traditional aristocratic families. Al- 
though technically a nobilis by virtue of his father’s consulship in 89 


12 See on this Badian (note 7 above) 45-47; E. Badian, "Notes on Roman Policy in 
Illyria (230-201 B.c.),” PBSR 20 (1952) 86; S. I. Oost, Roman Policy in Epirus and 
Acarnania in the Age of the Roman Conquest of Greece (Dallas 1954) 13 and passim; 
I. E. M. Edlund, "Invisible Bonds: Clients and Patrons through the Eyes of Polybius," 
Klio 59 (1977) 133-34; A. Mauersberger, Polybios- Lexicon (Berlin 1956) s. v. axaptotia. 
For examples of foreign ingratitude toward Rome, see Polyb. 3.16.2 (Demetrius of 
Pharus); 3.40.6 (the Boii); see also 15.8.10-12 (Hannibal); 21.31.7 (the Aetolians). Some 
critics believe that Polybius failed to understand the nuances of the Roman social struc- 
ture and particularly the possibilities of the system of patronage; see, for example, F. W. 
Walbank, Polybius (Berkeley 1972) 8. For the opposite view, see Edlund, “Invisible 
Bonds," 130, 135-36. 

"Plut. Quaest. Conv. ive656; cf. Comm. Pet. 5.16; L. R. Taylor (note 7 above) 7 
ff. See A. Momigliano, Alien Wisdom: The Limits of Hellenization (Cambridge 1975) 
24-25. 

M For a good discussion of Pompey's bases of power, see E. S. Gruen, The Last 
Generation of the Roman Republic (Berkeley 1974) 62-66 (— LGRR). 
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B.c., he was not from a respected family and was scorned for this rea- 
son.? He had in his background a despised father and lawless and vio- 
lent beginnings, which had earned him the epithet adulescentulus 
carnifex. He had usurped the honors of many of the optimates, thus 
earning their envy and hatred. His name Magnus, acquired during the 
Sullan civil war, only served as a reminder of his previous misdeeds and 
incursions on senatorial privilege.'® 

He was not, however, without support from among the nobiles. 
He developed ties to several leading families through marital alliances. 
Of five well-planned marriages, two ended in divorce and two in death. 
His fifth wife, Cornelia, daughter of O. Metellus Scipio, a man of illus- 
trious lineage but dubious morals, is called by Lily Ross Taylor "the 
great catch of Rome"; she gave to Pompey closer ties to the optimates 
and restored his lost prestige.!’ Each marriage alliance was beneficial to 
Pompey for a time. The list of his noble adherents in the 70s and 60s is 
long; it includes men such as P. Servilius Vatia, C. Scribonius Curio, 
and C. Cassius Longinus, all consulars who gave their support to Pom- 
pey's eastern command, and L. Gellius Poplicola and Cn. Lentulus Clo- 
dianus, consuls in 72 B.C., who accepted the position of legate with Pom- 
pey in his war against the pirates.!? But he was rebuffed by Cato when 
he attempted to marry Cato's niece,!? and there was growing suspicion 
and fear of him in the senatorial circles. In order to cover himself on all 
sides, he also cultivated friends among the non-nobailes, some of whom 
served him in a military or political capacity: L. Afranius, T. Labienus, 
A. Gabinius, and M. Petreius. 

Pompey had, then, a large group of adherents from all sectors of 
society. This enabled him to maintain prestige and power, but the asso- 
ciations fluctuated as did most Roman political relationships, particu- 
larly those conducted at higher levels. Fortunately, he was also aided by 
a smaller and more stable group of men, who became his political advi- 


15 On Pompey's family and status, see G. V. Sumner, “The Pompeii in Their Fam- 
ilies,” AJAH 2 (1977) 8-25, esp. 16-25. Cf. L. R. Taylor (note 7 above) 121; Syme (note 
8 above) 30; F. Münzer, Römische Adelspartezen und Adelsfamilien (Stuttgart 1920) 248 
f.; Cic. Verr. 2.5.181 (for Pompey's ancestor). 

t6 See Balsdon (review cit. note 1 above) 299 on the name Magnus and its Sullan 
associations. 

U For Cornelia, see L. R. Taylor (note 7 above) 35; see Luc. BC 8.73; Münzer 
(note 15 above) 314 ff. For Q. Metellus Scipio, see Plut. Pomp. 55.1; Cic. Brut. 212 f.; 
Val Max. 9.1.8; Caes. BC 1.4.3, 3.81.1. 

18 For a longer list, see Gruen (note 14 above) 63; Seager (note 1 above) 36 ff. 

Plut, Pomp. 44; Cato 30.2-5, 45.1-2. 
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sors and publicists and who remained remarkably faithful to him 
throughout his jagged career. In return for their long and valuable 
friendship and advice, they obtained a level of influence rarely seen 
among adherents of Roman magnates.”° 

The group appears a hodgepodge of a most unlikely sort. It in- 
cluded such men as L. Lucceius, L. Scribonius Libo, M. Terentius 
Varro, and Theophanes. They were indeed from widely disparate back- 
grounds and are bound together only by their level of influence with 
Pompey. Lucceius was a wealthy Roman senator who first embarked on 
an unsuccessful political career and then, after this failed, became a 
historian of some repute and a personal advisor to Pompey.” He sup- 
ported Pompey from the early 60s, opposing Cato and Caesar in their 
attempts to prosecute those who had profited from Sulla’s proscriptions 
(as Pompey had) and attacking Catiline. Lucceius supported Cicero in 
63, but by 59 had turned against him, presumably in accordance with 
Pompey’s desires. In every political action, he appears on Pompey’s 
side. He turned in the 50s to the writing of history, and was engaged in a 
history of the Social and Civil wars (which included, quite possibly, 
Pompey’s role in the activities of this period). Cicero, in a famous letter 
to Lucceius from 56 (Fam. 5.12) tried shamelessly to win Lucceius over 
and sign him on as his propagandist, but Lucceius failed to accomplish 
this task as so many others had. It is from Cicero that we hear of Luc- 
ceius’ role as advisor to Pompey in the last part of Pompey’s life. In two 
letters to Atticus, Cicero mentions Lucceius and Theophanes as the two 
men most responsible for advising Pompey to leave Italy in March of 49 
and go to Dyrrhachium.” They advised a blockade of Italy using the 
resources of the East — reasonable advice; the plan, however, failed be- 
cause Pompey was unable to gain control of the grain-producing prov- 
inces and coastal routes. 

L. Scribonius Libo, like Lucceius from a nonpatrician but senato- 
rial family, was consul in 34.”° He too was a writer of history, but his 


? See Cic. Att. 2.5.1, 2.17.3, 5.11.3; Arch. 24; cf. Caes. BC 3.18.3; Strabo 
13.2.3; Plut. Pomp. 76. 

* For Lucceius, see Cic. Fam. 5.12-15; H. Peter, HRR Il.xxx-xxxi (no frag- 
ments); H. Bardon, La littérature latine inconnue (Paris 1952) I, 263 ff. 

"Cic. Att. 9.1.3, 9.11.3, where Cicero refers to the inflammatory language of 
Lucceius and Theophanes. 

3 For Libo, see F. Münzer, RE 2A, 881-85 s.v. “L. Scribonius Libo"; Caes. BC 
1.26.3, 3.5.3, 3.18.3, 3.23.2. For Libo's literary activity, see Bardon (note 21 above) I, 
268; Cic. Att. 13.30.3, 13.32.3. 
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main connection to Pompey was adfinitas through his daughter’s mar- 
riage to Sextus Pompeius in about 55 s.c. He supported Pompey's quest 
for the commission to restore Ptolemy Auletes to the throne of Egypt in 
56, and he was Pompey's must trusted admiral and commander of his 
fleet (succeeding Bibulus) in 49-48. Libo's appointment as com- 
mander-in-chief came at a time in 48 when more and more members of 
Pompey's family were assuming positions of importance — for example, 
Pompey's son Gnaeus and his father-in-law Scipio. Libo remained a 
trusted advisor to Pompey until the end, and even after the battle of 
Pharsalus worked for the Pompeian cause as a negotiator between his 
son-in-law Sextus Pompeius and Antony.” In the end, he deserted the 
Pompeian side and became consul in 34 with Antony; the point is that 
he was faithful to Pompey and his cause up to and after Pompey's de- 
mise. 

The third and most prolific member of Pompey's trusted advisory 
group was M. Terentius Varro.” Varro, a non-nobilis and perhaps a 
man of wealth, was a legate with Pompey in Spain from 76 to 71, in the 
East in 67, and again in Spain in 49. He, like the others mentioned 
above, remained loyal to Pompey throughout his various magistracies 
and campaigns. He was unlike them, however, in his polymathy and 
tremeridous literary output, some of it designed to praise or to assist 
Pompey. We know that he produced in 77 a work on naval matters ad- 
dressed to Pompey; again in 70, this time at Pompey's own request, he 
wrote a “how-to” handbook entitled Eioaywyıkög, detailing matters of 
senatorial protocol and procedure for the new consul;?9 later he pub- 
lished a work entitled De Pompeio. He traveled with Pompey as perhaps 
a sort of scholar-in-residence, amassing information on such matters as 
Indian trade routes.?’ Cicero makes it clear that Varro was an impor- 
tant advisor to Pompey; he acted as a conduit of information for Cicero, 
Atticus, and Pompey, and it is to Varro, among others, that Cicero ap- 
peals for recall in 58.78 

It was these men, along with Theophanes, who remained faithful 


^! App. BC 5.52. 

"For Varro, see H. Dahlmann, RE supp. 6, 1172-1277 s.v. "M. Terentius 
Varro"; Aul. Gell. 14.7.2 f. (on Varro's handbook of protocol for Pompey); App. BC 2.9 
(on Varro's Tricaranus); Cic. Fam. 11.10.5 (on his wealth if this is the same Varro); Cic. 
Att. 3.8.3, 5.11.3; Pliny NH 6.51-52; 7.115, 16.7 (on Varro's military and literary 
achievements). 

See on this iiber commentarius Aul. Gell. 14.7.2 f. 

, " Pliny NH 6.51-52. 

"Cic. Att. 3.8.3, 5.11.3. 
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to Pompey until the end of his career and had considerable influence on 
him. Other associations like Pompey’s friendship with Metellus Nepos 
fell victim to the ever-shifting and unreliable political tide and vanished 
in time. Lucceius, Libo, Varro, and Theophanes, however, remained 
Pompey's closest advisors, due perhaps partly to their literary abilities,” 
but also to their long-standing loyalty, which made them valuable allies. 
As different as they were in backgrounds, abilities, and connections to 
Pompey, they had one thing in common: all, as Cicero and others make 
clear, had equal auctoritas with Pompey and helped him to make his 
most important decisions up until the end.*? 

Theophanes was the only prominent Greek in this group.?! He had 
taken a leading role in opposing Mithridates on Lesbos in the 80s s.c. 
Mytilene had, at that time, lost her freedom because of her stiff opposi- 
tion to the Romans. Pompey the Great moved into the East against the 
pirates in 67 B.c. under the powers granted to him by the Lex Gabznza, 
and it is reasonable to assume that he met Theophanes when he was 
using Mytilene as a naval base. Theophanes was certainly in the com- 
pany of Pompey the next year when Pompey's command was extended 
to include the war against Mithridates. He was, Strabo tells us, both a 
ouyypadeuc and a TTOAITIKÖG àvrip.?? In other words, he was a writer, 


23 Pompey may also have adopted some of these men as amici out of literary inter- 
ests. On the question of Pompey's intellectual interests or lack of them, see the essay by 
M. H. Crawford, "Greek Intellectuals and the Roman Aristocracy in the First Century 
B.C." in P. D. A. Garnsey and C. R. Whittaker, eds., Imperialism in the Ancient World 
(Cambridge 1978) 193-207, in which it is argued that Pompey and other Roman princi- 
pes were philistines and were interested in Greek intellectuals only for their snob appeal, 
and that the Greeks in turn fostered the illusion of these Roman magnates as men “of 
deep Hellenic culture" (p. 204). A. N. Sherwin-White in his review of the book disagrees 
(TLS [April 18, 1980] 447). 

3 See note 20. 

31 There were other Greeks besides Theophanes in Pompey's circle of friends, but 
none as prominent or faithful as Theophanes. Among those who might be mentioned are 
Curtius Nicias of Cos, scholarly and urbane, who attached himself to many prominent 
(but often unsavory) Romans: Pompey, Memmius, and Dolabella. Syme suggests that he 
may have come to Rome in 62 with Pompey from the East along with Theophanes (see R. 
Syme, “Who was Vedius Pollio?" JRS 51 [1961] 25-26, 27-28; Suet. Gram. 14). Another 
Greek in Pompey's house was Demetrius of Gadara, a freedman of great wealth and in- 
fluence (see Syme [note 8 above] 385). He was, like Theophanes, honored by Pompey 
through a gift to his native city (Gadara); see Plut. Pomp. 40; Jos. BJ 1.155; AJ 14.74 f. 

? Strabo 13.2.3. Zuyypaeus can indicate simply a writer or a prose writer or, in 
a more restricted meaning, one who collects and writes down historical facts, a historian. 
Cf. LS] v. cuyypageuc; Plato Phaed. 272b; Isoc. 15.35; Xen. Hell. 7.2.1; Dion. Hal. 
Thuc. 5. 
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but, perhaps more important to Pompey, he was a man who was in- 
volved in the political life of Mytilene and who could thus be of help in 
Pompey’s reorganization of the East. He was one of a group of cultured 
Greeks and Easterners who accompanied Roman zimperatores on their 
campaigns and acted as guides to an unfamiliar world, advisors, and 
sometimes chroniclers or panegyrists.°> Theophanes went along with 
Pompey on his Eastern expeditions against the pirates and, Strabo says, 
“became a friend to Pompey, particularly on account of his integrity 
and worth" (Nournnio@ to Máyvo Katéotn pioc, paAtota 514 tv 
dpetiv).** *“Apetn here probably refers to his political acumen. 

It is clear that Theophanes was a man well-versed in the political 
affairs of his own city and also knowledgeable about the geography of 
the region; thus, he was able to act as an advisor and guide for Pompey. 

“Strabo tells us that Theophanes “set straight all of Pompey’s affairs for 
him" (rtácaq cuykatop8oosv auT@ [flourmío] tac mpaéeic).*° It was 
important for the Romans in this period to have a good knowledge of 
Greek affairs, language, customs, and topography.”° This knowledge 
gave the Romans a real edge over the Greeks, who knew nothing about 
the local area and customs.?? Pompey could have gained much useful 
information about the customs, attitudes, and terrain of the Greek East 
from Theophanes, and among the services that Theophanes performed 
for Pompey, the most valuable were undoubtedly paving the way for 
him at Mytilene, which Pompey was later to use as a base of operations, 
and instructing him in the habits and customs of the area.°® 

Theophanes also performed another service for Pompey: a work 
written in honor of him. Jacoby cites seven extant fragments or para- 
phrases and tentatively entitles the work tà nepi l'l'ourmtov or l'lourmiot 


33 For examples of other men like Theophanes, see G. W. Bowersock, Augustus 
and the Greek World (Oxford 1965) 2-4. 

“Strabo (13.2.3). (üpeınv here is an emendation for the manuscript reading 
auınv.) $(Aoq in this passage carries no doubt the same ambiguity as the latin amicus 
and means "friend" in both senses: a personal friend and political ally. 

35 For other uses of the rare word guykatop8oŬŭv, “to help succeed,” cf. Isoc. Phil. 
5.151; Dion. Hal. 6.86.2 (cf. £navop0o0v, Dion. Hal. 6.86.5). 

3$See Momigliano (note 13 above) 36-40; Bowersock (note 33 above) 3-4, 30-31. 

37 See Polyb. 31.25.4, 39.1; Momigliano (note 13 above) 38. Not all Romans knew 
Greek well, however; see Nicholas Horsfall's article on the subject called "Doctus Ser- 
mones Utriusque Linguae?," CNV 23 (1979) 79-95. 

38 For Theophanes and Pompey at Mytilene, see Gelzer (note 1 above) 84 and 272, 
n. 65. 
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ripägeig.®? Cicero tells us that Theophanes was the scriptor rerum Pom- 
pew and implies that Theophanes was awarded Roman citizenship by 
Pompey as a result of this work.*? The work must have been written by 
62, since Cicero mentions it in the Pro Archia. Theophanes may have 
been rewarded at least partly for acting as guide and advisor to Pompey 
in the East and not only for his work in honor of Pompey; we must keep 
in mind here that Cicero is simply using Theophanes, the writer, as an 
example to support his defense of Archias' enfranchisement. 

Both Cicero and Plutarch inadvertently reveal some interesting 
facts about Theophanes' relationship to Pompey. Cicero, in the many 
letters to Atticus in which he mentions Theophanes, makes it very clear 
that he relied on Theophanes to act as a liaison between himself and 
Pompey, and that he viewed Theophanes as a man of influence with 
Pompey. Cicero sees Theophanes as someone who is fully apprised of 
both the political situation in Rome and of Pompey's views.*! He tries to 
convince Pompey not to go to Spain by asking Theophanes to "apply 
pressure to" (zncumbet) Pompey, and he ends his letter with this com- 
ment: "valet autem auctoritas eius apud illum (Pompeium) pluri- 
mum."4? 

Plutarch relates two anecdotes about Theophanes in his capacity 
as a writer and propagandist for Pompey.** One concerns notebooks be- 
longing to Mithridates found in a fort of Mithridates that was surren- 
dered to Pompey. These notebooks, Plutarch says, not surprisingly were 
of considerable interest both to Pompey and to Theophanes. Also found 
in this fort was a speech of Rutilius Rufus, who was at that time living as 
an embittered exile in the East. In this speech, Plutarch claims, Rutilius 
Rufus urged Mithridates to massacre all Romans living in Asia. Plu- 
tarch says that most people believe that the speech was a malicious in- 
vention of Theophanes designed to please Pompey by implicating Ruti- 
lius Rufus, who was a former enemy of Pompey's father.** The second 


Jacoby, FGrHist iiB.188. 

%Cic. Arch. 24. This is the earliest mention of Theophanes (62 B.C.). 

"16:460. 2,5.1,2,.12.2, 2: 17.5. 

** Cic. Alt: 5.1 S. 

Plut. Pomp. 37, 49. 

44 Plutarch seems to believe that Theophanes wrote the speech and inserted it him- 
self into the papers of Mithridates. It is also possible that Theophanes only alleged this 
speech was found. See Anderson (note 2 above) 36; de la Ville de Mirmont (note 4 above) 
180-83, 192,194, who points out that Plutarch may have borrowed this story from 
the sharp-tongued Timagenes, who was always ready to vilify Theophanes. 
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anecdote, which Plutarch attributes to Timagenes, concerns Ptolemy 
Auletes, who had left Egypt and wished to be restored to the throne. 
Timagenes claimed that Theophanes had been responsible for persuad- 
ing Ptolemy to leave Egypt in order to create a new command for Pom- 
pey. It is interesting to note that, whether or not either of these was true, 
Plutarch even thought it plausible for Theophanes to have done such 
things merely to please Pompey. 

What did Theophanes receive from Pompey in return for his ser- 
vices? What could a Greek client expect from a Roman of Pompey’s 
stature? Theophanes, Cicero tells us, was made a citizen by Pompey, an 
act that was vociferously approved by the Roman soldiery present at the 
public ceremony (Arch. 24). He was also appointed praefectus fa- 
brum.* This was an important post, not to be underrated, and held by 
many an. interesting man: In this period (the later republic), the 
praefectus fabrum was, in essence, a chief-of-staff to a person holding 
the high command. It was given to such men as Volumnius Eutrapelus, 
praefectus fabrum of Antony in 43; Mamurra, much reviled by Catul- 
lus, ex-Pompeian and praefectus fabrum of Caesar in Gaul in 58-55; 
and Cornelius Balbus, praefectus fabrum of Caesar in Spain and the 
most intriguing of the group, partly because of the close parallels be- 
tween him and Theophanes.*® 

We should, perhaps, examine him more closely. L. Cornelius 
Balbus, like Theophanes, began as a very prominent citizen of his own 
city, Gades, and obtained citizenship through Pompey’s offices, proba- 
bly from L. Cornelius Lentulus Crus, for services during the Sertorian 
War.*’ Balbus later became associated with Caesar and was made his 
praefectus fabrum not once but twice, both when Caesar was praetor 
and when he was consul.*® Because of Balbus’ importance to Caesar, 
Caesar gave many favors to the citizens of his native city, Gades, as Porn- 
pey did to Theophanes' city, Mytilene ( Balb. 43). Balbus remained an 
extremely influential man with Caesar and in Roman life as a whole. 


55 Plut. Cic. 38.4 calls Theophanes textévwv &napxoc. See de la Ville de Mir- 
mont (note 4 above) 197-99, who places much importance on this post. J. Suolahti, how- 
ever, in a book entitled The Junior Officers of the Roman Army in the Republican Pe- 
riod. A Study on Social Structure (Helsinki 1955), describes the praefectus fabrum as the 
equivalent of an aide-de-camp, whose importance depended on the status of his com- 
mander. He points out that men such as Balbus used the post to rise to a high position in 
government (pp. 205-9, 216). 

16See Syme (note 8 above) 355 and n. 2 for other possible praefecti fabrum. 

* For Balbus and Lentulus, see Cic. Att. 8.15A.2, 9.7B.2. 

18 The years were probably 62-59 B.c.; see Cic. Balb. 63. 
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Like Theophanes, Balbus remained loyal to his patron up until and 
even after his patron’s death.“ 

Another parallel between the two men lies in the lasting mark they 
left on Roman society. Theophanes found a firm foothold in Rome: his 
son, Pompeius Macer, was a knight and procurator of Asia under Au- 
gustus, and his grandson rose to the post of praetor in A.D. 15.9? So too, 
Cornelius Balbus, who himself rose to be consul suffectus in 40 B.C. as an 
adherent of Octavian and had a nephew, L. Cornelius Balbus Minor, 
who became quaestor in Spain under Pollio in 44 B.c. Much of his family 
was enfranchised: father, brother, and nephew, and Balbus Minor be- 
came consul suffectus in 32.5! Balbus, like Theophanes, became a sort 
of ambassador for his own city; Cicero calls him a hospes in the Pro 
Balbo (43). We have little evidence, however, that Theophanes became 
unpopular with the Roman nobiles (except possibly Cicero's remark to 
Atticus in Ait. 9.11.3), whereas Balbus’ weighty influence over both 
Pompey and Caesar, his wealth, and his extravagance caused him to 
become persona non grata in high circles (Balb. 18.56-59). Eventually, 
in 56, his citizenship was called into question 16 years after his enfran- 
chisement, by a fellow-townsman from Gades, who was spurred on, no 
doubt, by political elements in Rome. Cicero successfully defended 
Balbus’ case. 

One last and rather strange incident links the two influential for- 
eign clients. In 62, Balbus was adopted by Theophanes, a situation 
mentioned by Cicero in the Pro Balbo as something much discussed and 
criticized by many, but perfectly defensible ( Balb. 57). Later, however, 
in a letter to Atticus in 50, Cicero lists this as just one more bizarre irreg- 
ularity that he was forced to tolerate along with Caesar’s command, the 
adoption of a patrician by a plebeian, and the wealth of Mamurra and 
Balbus.°? Cicero explains this adoption in a vague way, saying only that 


See, e.g., Suet. Div. Iul. 53, 81.2. 

3? Tac. Ann. 1.72, 6.18; ILS 9349; G. W. Bowersock, "Eurycles of Sparta," JRS 
5] (1961) 116-17, n. 42. R. Syme, Tacitus (Oxford 1958) 748-49, discusses the problem 
of how many generations there were between Theophanes and the praetor of A.D. 15; 
there is some confusion on this point. Theophanes himself was still active in Roman af- 
fairs after Pompey's death; see Cic. Att. 15.19.1. 

5! Cic. Fam. 10.32 (a letter from Pollio to Cicero castigating the younger Balbus); 
Pliny NH 5.36, 7.136; CIL 1, p. 168 (for citizenship). 

°° The situation of Balbus is closely parallel to that of Archias, whose claim to 
citizenship Cicero also defended. Both men had held the citizenship for many years by 
the time they were brought into court for what were obviously political reasons. 

93 Cic. Att. 7.7.6. 
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through it Balbus gained an inheritance from his relatives. In any case, 
the adoption must have taken place shortly after Theophanes came to 
Rome with Pompey in 62, and Balbus went so far as to call himself 
Balbus Theophanes.?* One is tempted to think that Pompey must have 
figured largely in this adoption since he was then the patron of 
Theophanes and had been the patron of Balbus, or that the purpose of 
the adoption was to forge another link between Pompey and Caesar 
through their praefect? fabrum. We might compare the alliance made 
in 59, only a couple of years later, by the marriage of Julia to Pompey. It 
is unlikely that Theophanes needed an heir; his son may well have al- 
ready been born by then ( PIR! P472). 

A further favor that Theophanes, like Balbus, received for which 
we have considerable epigraphical evidence were the benefits done for 
his city of Mytilene by Pompey. After his campaign against Mithridates, 
Pompey returned with Theophanes to Mytilene, viewed a festival in his 
own honor, and restored to Mytilene the freedom that she had lost in 79 
B.C.9* For this important service to his fatherland, Theophanes was re- 
warded with inscriptions honoring him as benefactor, savior, and sec- 
ond founder of the city and, ultimately, probably after his death, with 
deification. The earliest inscription honoring Theophanes, dating per- 
haps from about the time when Theophanes received Roman citizen- 
ship from Pompey, has only recently come to light, not on Lesbos but in 
Constantinople.*9 This inscription has been published and examined in 
detail by Louis Robert. It is on a statue base and is in an Aeolic dialect; 
Robert speculates that this once supported a statue of Theophanes and 
was brought at a later date to the hippodrome at Byzantium. The in- 
scription honors Theophanes, called Gnaeus Pompeius Theophanes, 
for having recovered from the Romans, the universal benefactors, their 
city, territory, and freedom, and for having caused to be reestablished 
the ancestral cults and rituals. Theophanes is honored for his üp£trj and 
evosBeia cic TO Belov.” 


“+See Laqueur, RE 5A.2099.21. 

55 Plut. Pomp. 42.43.3. Plutarch claims that Pompey was inspired by the theater 
at Mytilene where the games were held to build his theater at Rome. The Roman the- 
ater, however, is built on traditional Italian lines, and it is difficult to see a Greek model 
for it. See J. A. Hanson, Roman Theater- Temples (Princeton 1959) 43 ff.; Anderson 
(note 2 above) 35. 

L. Robert (note 4 above) 42-64, esp. 52 ff. 

3 Cf. Strabo 13.2.3, where he says that Theophanes became a piAoc to Pompey 
because of his àpgtn. 
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Other inscriptions also indicate the importance of Theophanes as 
an outstanding citizen of Mytilene and the gratitude owed to him by the 
Mytileneans. In one inscription he is called eVepyeEtng, benefactor (a 
title given to the Romans in the Constantinople inscription) and owtrp 
(savior), neither of which, as Robert points out, is a religious title.°® But 
elsewhere, in a tripartite inscription dedicated to Pompey, Theophanes 
and another illustrious Mytilenean of the Augustan age, Polemon, 
Theophanes is deified.5? This may have given rise to Tacitus’ charge of 
Graeca adulatio for those who had given Theophanes caelestis 
honores.9? 'Theophanes holds the central place of honor in this inscrip- 
tion and is called 8e@ Ati ['E]Ae[u0e]pío PıAortarpıdı Ceomavy tà 
copi kai evepyéeta kai KTIOTA Seutépw tac natpidoc (“Zeus libera- 
tor, friend of his native city, Theophanes, savior and benefactor and 
second founder of his city"). Some have speculated that the two parts of 
the inscription dedicated to Pompey and Theophanes were inscribed 
early, in the 60s, and the section to Polemon later, but Robert makes a 
strong case for the view that the entire inscription was dedicated under 
Augustus or sometime after Theophanes' death. If Robert is correct, 
then Theophanes was deified only posthumously by his fellow citizens, 
perhaps to ensure the continuation of his benefactions even after 
death.®! 

The epigraphical evidence is essential to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of Theophanes both in his own right as a citizen of Mytilene and 
as an associate of Pompey. His fame and reputation as the liberator of 
Mytilene (and thus the title of “second founder”) long survived him. 

The relationship of this Roman zmperator and his Greek friend 
and advisor closes on a rather ironic note. After the battle of Pharsalus, 
when Pompey was deliberating with his closest advisors over the safest 
place of refuge, three possibilities were suggested: Parthia, Africa, and 
Egypt.‘ Our information for this episode comes mainly from two con- 


58 IG 12.2.150; IGR 4.56; Dittenberger, Sylloge? 755. E. Fabricius, "Inschriften 
aus Lesbos," MDAI 9 (1884) 86, n. 2; Robert (note 4 above) 48-52. 

59 IG 12.2.163; IGR 4.55; Dittenberger, Sylloge? 752, 753, 754. 

60 Tac. Ann. 6.18. 

6i See also Laqueur, RE 5A.2094. We might compare the less kind fate of the 
aforementioned Nicias of Cos, client of Pompey, Memmius, and Dolabella, who re- 
turned to his native island from Rome and was buried there. His fellow citizens, how- 
ever, violated his tomb. See Anth. Pal. 9.81. 

€ For the various accounts of this episode, see Plut. Pomp. 76; Luc. BC 8.331- 
453; App. BC 2.83. See also Anderson (note 2 above) 38-40. 
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flicting accounts in Plutarch and in Lucan. There is no basis for choos- 
ing one account over the other, or for believing that either speech is 
accurately transmitted; nonetheless, the reported speeches bear exami- 
nation. Plutarch claims that Theophanes alone recommended that 
Pompey go to Egypt, where he might expect to receive fair treatment 
from the young Ptolemy whose father he had helped.® According to 
Plutarch’s account, Theophanes also suggested as a second viable alter- 
native that Pompey join Caesar, to whom he had once been related by 
marriage and who was known for his moderation. Theophanes thought, 
according to Plutarch, that to decide against either one of these reason- 
able choices and for Parthia was madness. Parthia, Theophanes 
maintained, was an ignoble and un-Roman choice, because the Parthi- 
ans were a treacherous race, and also because Pompey might expose his 
noble wife Cornelia to their wantonness. Plutarch ends by commenting 
that Pompey, swayed solely by the latter consideration, went to Egypt 
instead of Parthia guided not by Aoytopóq but perhaps by a Saipwv.® 

Lucan gives a similar account but, as we might expect from a Ro- 
man writer, puts the speech, in greatly amplified form, into the mouth 
of a Roman, the ex-consul L. Cornelius Lentulus.9? Lentulus, like 
Theophanes in Plutarch's account, claimed that to take refuge with the 
Parthians would be shameful, un-Roman, and unsafe for the noble 
Cornelia. Lucan introduces Lentulus' speech by calling it dignas modo 
consule voces." The language in the speech of Lucan is of course thor- 
oughly Roman (libertatis amor, 340; vulnus pudoris, 349-50; fiducia, 
362), but the argument is the same as that which Theophanes advances. 

What are we to make of all of this? Plutarch, who may have had 
Lucan’s account, chose to put this speech in the mouth of a Greek.99 He 
weakens the impact of Theophanes' advice by having Theophanes 
present his alternatives in a negative fashion, and by stating twice that 
irrationality was involved in Pompey's final decision. Nonetheless, 
Theophanes’ speech was, by this account, psychologically astute enough 


6 App. BC 2.83 claims that all of Pompey's advisors recommended this course of 
action. 

$* Plut. Pomp. 76.5. 

5 Plut. Pomp. 76.6. 

651 uc. BC 8.331-453. 

67 Luc. BC 8.330. 

68 We do not know whether Plutarch used Lucan as a source or not, but there are 
many close correspondences, e.g., Luc. BC 5.406 ff., esp. 577-93; and Plut. De fort. 
Rom. 319 C-D. 
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to convince Pompey to act against the counsel of all of his other advi- 
SOTS. 

If we believe Plutarch, then we must admit a fact that rather 
clouds the end of this relationship: Theophanes was responsible for the 
death of Pompey. We have no way of knowing which of his advisors did 
indeed suggest this ill-omened plan. Plutarch, however, at least thought 
it possible that Theophanes’ advice would have been seriously consid- 
ered. And that it should be plausible for a man such as Theophanes, a 
Greek without previous influence in Rome, to have such a relationship 
with so powerful a Roman as Pompey is an interesting note in the history 
of such relationships. Their relationship, like that of Libo, Lucceius, 
and Varro with Pompey, seems to have been founded on a genuine and 
lasting loyalty and not simply on opportunism. If we can believe Cicero, 
foreigners like Theophanes and Balbus held extremely important posi- 
tions with the major Roman leaders of the first century B.c. and were the 
chief sources of information for those who, like Cicero, tried to ascertain 
the thoughts and potential movements of these leaders. The clients, in 
turn, improved their own lot, both in Rome and in their native cities, 
but also made this amicztza more than the ephemeral and self-seeking 
relationship that if often was between one Roman and another.° 


BARBARA K. GOLD 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 


6 An abbreviated version of this paper was presented at the 1980 meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South in Columbia, S.C. 


MIRIFICUM GENUS COMMENDATIONIS: 
CICERO AND THE LATIN LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION 


Many years ago L. Gurlitt put forward a very attractive sugges- 
tion, namely that the collection of letters of recommendation in Book 13 
of the 4d Familiares was made and perhaps published in Cicero's life- 
time.’ If true, this would prove beyond doubt that Cicero regarded 
these letters as a definite type. Furthermore, if Book 13 was conceived as 
a handbook containing Musterbriefe for a type of letter that was in 
great demand in daily practice, in addition to being a demonstration of 
Cicero's skill in varzetas,? then we have impressive evidence for the root- 
edness of the practice of writing recommendations in Cicero’s Rome. 

Gurlitt’s hypothesis, although very plausible, cannot be proved.° 
However, the presence of certain features common to all the letters in 
the collection suggests wide usage and entrenched practice: an easily 
detectable schema or formula in the background,* traditional set 
phrases, and finally certain conventional attitudes that make up the de- 


! De M. Tulli Ciceronis Epistulis Earumque Pristina Collectione (Diss. Götting. 
1879) 14 f. Gurlitt bases his hypothesis on Att. 16.5.5 from 9 July 44 B.c.: "Mearum 
epistularum nulla est guvaywyn; sed habet Tiro instar septuaginta, et quidem sunt a te 
quaedam summendae. Eas ego oportet perspiciam, corrigam; tum denique edentur." 
"Instar septuaginta" corresponds to the 81 letters of Book 13. Moreover, the latest letter 
in this book dates from 1 July 44 8.c., although other recommendations were written 
after this date (for a list, see K. Büchner, RE VIIA, 1219). Although as a rule in the rest 
of the collection Ad Familiares letters addressed to the same person are put together, 
Book 13 contains letters to people who appear in the other books, and conversely no 
letter of Book 13 appears elsewhere (Büchner, ibid.). Gurlitt suggests that Cicero himself 
might have edited Book 13: "Quoniam igitur ordo librorum IX.-XVI fortuitus est, et 
siquidem recte locum illum referemus ad librum XIII, non est quantum video, cur Ci- 
ceronern ipsum hunc librum edidisse negemus" (ibid., 25). 

* Cf. Büchner (note 1 above) 1217; H. Peter, Der Brief in der römischen Literatur 
(1901) 23, 57-58; F. Lossmann, "Cicero und Caesar im Jahre 54: Studien zur Theorie 
und Praxis der römischen Freundschaft,” Hermes Einzelschrift 17 (1962) 13. 

? However, it is generally accepted: Büchner (note 1 above) 1217 f.; Peter (note 2 
above) 35 f.; D. R. Shackleton Bailey, Czcero’s Letters to Atticus I (1965) 59. 

* On the schema, see Lossmann (note 2 above) 13; R. Andrzejewski, “La structure 
de la lettre de recommendation antique à la lumiére des principes de la rhétorique," 
Roczniki Humanistyczne 21 (1973) 17 (in Polish with a résumé in French). 
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corum of such letters.” When used in reference to these letters, the term 
genus has the narrow, technical sense of the tÜrtot or the XAPAKTNPES of 
the Greek handbooks for letter writing, as, for example, in the opening 
of one of the letters to Servius Sulpicius Rufus: "Licet eodem exemplo 
saepius tibi huzus generis litteras mittam, cum gratias agam quod meas 
commendationes tam diligenter observes" (Fam. 13.27.1).? 

Even more telling from this point of view are Cicero's attempts at 
deviation from the norm, his struggles to free himself from existing con- 
ventions and formulae and his assertions that the present recommenda- 
tion does not conform to the ordinary pattern of recommendation.’ 
This paper will focus on these efforts. 

It is true that Cicero's writings contain the first documentation of 
the technical term in Latin for a letter of recommendation: Litterae 
commendaticiae.? 'The Latin term, even if coined under the influence 
of the existing Greek term — f| OUOTATIKN £ruotoATj!? — is by no means a 
servile translation of the latter. The adjective commendaticius is a later 
offshoot of a family of words with a strictly native frame of reference, 
evocative of Roman practices and social bebavior. The new term natu- 
rally assumed all the connotations with which the other words derived 


5 For the decorum of letters of recommendation, see H. M. Cotton, "Documentary 
Letters of Recommendation in Latin from the Roman Empire," Beitráge zur klassischen 
Philologie 132 (1981) passim. 

81.e., the Türtov'ErtaroAuko( attributed wrongly to Demetrius of Phaleron and the 
Nepi "EmortoAtwaiou Xapaktpog or the ’EruoToAnaloı Xapakıfpeg assigned variously 
to Proclus or Libanius; both can be found in Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci (1873) on 
1-18. 

"Unlike the use of genera in Fam. 2.4.1; 4.13.1 and 6.10.4-6 which defy a system- 
atic classification into TUMO! or Xapaktnpes along the lines of the Greek handbooks; cf. 
H. Koskenniemi, “Cicero über die Briefarten (genera epistularum)," Arctos n.s.1 (1954) 
97; K. Thraede, "Grundzüge griechisch-rómischer Brieftopik," Zetemata 48 (1970) 27 f. 

ECF. Lossmann (note 2 above) 12 f. 

?'"l'abellae commendaticiae” in II Verr. 4.148 mean probably litterae commen- 
daticiae; Cicero uses tabellae to sustain the parallel contrast with "tributariae" there. 
For later occurrences, see Dig. 41.1.65 pr (Paulus); Iulius Victor, Ars Rhetorica XXVII 
p. 448 (Halm); P. Mich. VIII, no. 468, col. ii, H. 39-40. 

10 The adjective OUOTATIKÖG may have applied to a letter of recommendation as 
early as the fourth century B.C., that is if the attribution of the gnomic saying TO KGAAOG 
TTAVTOG ... ETUOTOAIOU OUOTQTIKOTEDOG to either Aristotle or Diogenes is correct (D.L. 
5.18-19). If incorrect, a second century B.C. date could be safely put forth as suggested 
by the occurrence of the saying in a fragment from one of Polybius’ later books (31.16.3). 
The fuller expression 7 0uUoTarıKr) £rictoAr appears for the first time in the Greek NT 
II Cor. 8:1. 
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from the same root — commendatio, commendare — were imbued, re- 
gardless of whether these connotations were identical with the Greek 
ones. Moreover, although the term's first appearance is in Cicero's writ- 
ings, he nowhere gives any theoretical definition of it, and one must 
infer the meaning from the context. The fact that it is used unself-con- 
sciously in a strictly technical sense is one of the many arguments for 
Cicero's awareness of the independent nature of the genre constituted 
by letters of recommendation. 

The term litterae commendaticiae (or just commendaticiae) oc- 
curs twice in Cicero's letters. We shall deal first briefly with its later 
occurrence, since it has been dealt with at length in another context.!! 
In a letter from 46 8.c. addressed to the governor of Achaia, Servius 
Sulpicius Rufus, Cicero asks the latter to help Cicero's former quaestor 
to clear up certain matters connected with the inheritance left to him in 
the province; Cicero would like Servius to send to Rome any opponents 
who prove intractable. This last request 3s accompanied with the follow- 
ing reassurance: "Quod quo minore dubitatione facere possis, litteras 
ad te a M. Lepido consule, non quae te aliquid iuberent (neque enim id 
tuae dignitatis esse arbitramur) sed quodam modo quasi commendati- 
cias sumpsimus" (Fam. 18.26.3). The phrase "non quae te aliquid 
iuberent ... sed quodam modo quasi commendaticias," although not a 
straightforward definition, allows us to draw some negative conclusions 
about the nature of the letter of recommendation as understood by Ci- 
cero: it has no compelling, official authority, and therefore it does not 
purport to achieve its effect by command but by request. It is an affair 
between privati and compatible with the dignity of both recommender 
and recipient. 

The term had already occurred earlier in a letter from the end of 
62 B.c.!? to Cicero's former colleague in the consulate, C. Antonius Hi- 
brida, at the time the governor of Macedonia: 


Etsi statueram nullas ad te litteras mittere nisi commendaticias (non quo 
eas intellegerem satis apud te valere sed ne iis qui me rogarent aliquid de 
nostra coniunctione imminutum esse ostenderem), tamen, cum T. Pom- 


ponius ... ad te proficisceretur, aliquid mihi scribendum putavi, 
praesertim cum aliter ipsi Pomponio satis facere non possem (Fam. 
5.5.1). 


“Cicero, Ad Familiares 13.26 and 28: Evidence for Revocatio or Reiectio Ro- 
mae/Romam?" JRS 69 (1979) 39. 

12 For the date, see Shackleton Bailey, Cicero: Epistulae ad Familiares 1 (1977) 
282-83. 
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The extract makes it quite clear that not every recommendation was 
written in earnest (“non quo eas intellegerem satis apud te valere”). It is 
precisely this fact which proves that the practice was deeply rooted in 
Roman social life. For only under such circumstances could a title be 
divorced from its content and a letter of recommendation be written not 
for the purpose which it ostensibly set out to achieve, but rather to con- 
jure up the atmosphere its very existence implied: a free exchange of 
favors between friends. ?3 

The absence, or termination, of friendship between the recom- 
mender and the recipient renders the letter of recommendation ineffec- 
tive.!* When there is no need to keep up the pretense of an uninter- 
rupted friendship — as in the present case — Cicero avoids writing one. 
For the opening statement implies that the present letter is not a letter 
of recommendation. Nevertheless the concluding sentence resembles 
those of many letters of recommendation: "Atque ipsum tibi Pompo- 
nium ita commendo ut, quamquam ipsius causa confido te facturum 
esse omnia, tamen abs te hoc petam ut, si quid in te residet amoris erga 
me, id omne in Pomponi negotio ostendas." Cicero must have had a 
very definite idea of the content, tone, and form of a formal letter of 
recommendation to deny the title to the present one. Obviously the re- 
criminations that fill the body of the letter are not the stuff a letter of 
recommendation is made of; nor is their grudging tone a fitting accom- 
paniment to a recommendation. A recommendation at the end does not 
turn any letter into a litterae commendaticiae, unless the pattern, the 
flow of the argument, and the content make it such. 

Another letter involving Atticus implies that Cicero finds the stere- 
otyped letter of recommendation to fall short of what his true intimacy 
with Atticus requires. At the end of Fam. 18.18, Cicero does what he 
denies throughout the letter to be necessary”: he recommends Atticus 


I3Cf. Lossmann (note 2 above) 15; Andrzejewski, "Quo modo Cicero Commen- 
dandi Doctrinam in Epistulis Servavit?," Eos 63 (1975) 48 (in Polish with a résumé in 
Latin). 

4 Cf, Fam. 2.17: Cicero complies with the addressee's request to be recommended 
by Cicero to his superior, M. Calpurnius Bibulus, the governor of Syria at the time, but 
he adds a word of warning: "sin autem a me est alienior (scil. Bibulus), nihil tibi meae 
litterae proderunt" ($7). 

15 “utrumque eorum quae negavi mihi facienda esse faciam. Nam et ad id quod 
Attici causa te ostendisti esse facturum tantum velim addas quantum ex nostro amore 
accessionis fieri potest." The last motif appears again and again in letters of recommen- 
dation, e.g., Fam. 13.15.3: "ad id, quod ipsorum Preciliorum causa te velle arbitror, 
addideris cumulum commendationis meae"; 66.1: "A te ... peto ... ut ad ea quae tua 
sponte sine cuiusquam commendatione faceres in hominem tantum et talem et calamito- 
sum aliquem adferant cumulum meae litterae... ." 
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to Servius Sulpicius Rufus. By now the letter of recommendation has 
been used so much that it seems inadequate for a recommendation 
meant in earnest. New methods and new ways of expression have to be 
found to avoid the leveling down of all recommendations. 

In a letter to Q. Valerius Orca, the governor of Africa in 56 or 55 
B.C., Cicero is admitting the inadequacy of the ordinary letter of recom- 
mendation in order to draw the line of demarcation between the present 
recommendation and others. He tells Valerius Orca at great length of 
his predicament: 


£f 


P. Cuspius singulari studio contendit a me ut tibi quam diligentissime L. 
Iulium commendarem. Eius ego studio vix videor mihi satis facere posse 
si utar verbis iis quibus cum diligentissime quid agimus, uti solemus. 
Nova quaedam postulat et putat me eius generis artificium quoddam 
tenere. Ei ego pollicitus sum me ex intima nostra arte deprompturum 
mirificum genus commendationis. Id quoniam adsequi non possum, tu 
re velim efficias ut ille genere mearum litterarum incredibile quiddam 
perfectum arbitretur ( Fam. 18.6.3). 


Needless to say, all this elaborate circumlocution armed with rhetorical 
devices would have been quite unnecessary had fewer recommendations 
been written, and had it been easier to distinguish a letter of recommen- 
dation written in earnest from one which is a matter of routine. 

In the same letter Cicero mentions a nota agreed upon between 
himself and Valerius Orca,!^ by which, as it has been suggested, the 
latter could distinguish “a serious commendatio from those given as a 
matter of routine."!? i 

An attempt to invent a “mirificum genus commendationis” ap- 
pears in a letter from 45 B.c. addressed to the dictator Iulius Caesar. 
Probably on account of the quotations from Greek poetry, Cicero feels 
that he has transcended the ordinary letter of recommendation: 


16“Qua re Cuspianorum omnium commendationis causam hac tibi epistula ex- 
ponendam putavi, reliquis epistulis tantum faciam ut notam apponam eam quae mihi 
tecum convenit" ($2). On notae in letters see Iul. Vic. Ars Rhetorica 27, p. 448 (Halm). 

7 G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, "Suffragium: from Vote to Patronage,” Brit. J. of Soc. 5 
(1954) 42, n. 4. Gurlitt, "Die Briefe an M. Brutus," Philologus (1884) suppl. IV, 593-94, 
takes the nota as proof that in accordance with urbanitas a letter of recommendation 
was given to the person recommended unsealed. 
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“Genere novo sum litterarum ad te usus ut intellegeres non vulgarem 
esse commendationem" (Fam. 13.15.3).'? 

The last expression, commendatio vulgaris, also occurs in a letter 
addressed to M. Acilius, the governor of Sicily in 46-45 B.C., to whom 
ten (or eleven!?) letters of recommendation are addressed. Having en- 
tered into some detail concerning the recommended person, C. 
Avianius Philoxenus, Cicero concludes: "Quae ego omnia collegi ut in- 
tellegeres non vulgarem esse commendationem hanc meam" (Fam. 
13.35). It crops up also in the recommendation of A. Trebonius to P. 
Cornelius Lentulus Spinther, the governor of Cilicia in 56 B.c.: “omni- 
bus... rebus eum ita tractes ut intellegat meam commendationem non 
vulgarem fuisse" ( Fam. 1.3.2). Finally, it appears in a letter to the juris- 
consult C. Trebatius Testa who joined Caesar in Gaul armed with a 
recommendation by Cicero: "In omnibus meis epistulis quas ad 
Caesarem aut ad Balbum mitto legitima quaedam est accessio commen- 
dationis tuae, nec ea vulgaris sed cum aliquo insigni indicio meae erga 
te benevolentiae" ( Fam. 7.6.1). 

Commendatio vulgaris perhaps describes the stereotyped letter of 
recommendation, which has an easily detectable schema or formula in 
the background and abounds in set phrases and formulae,? in contrast 
to one which goes beyond the traditional pattern into new kinds of 
phrase and detail, like the one written to Caesar mentioned above. 
However, it can also mean a recommendation "extended to all" or “to 

anybody." This interpretation may be confirmed by the opening of a 
letter to P. Sevilius Isauricus, the governor of Asia in 46-44 B.c.: "Quia 
non est obscura tua in me benevolentia, sic fit ut multi per me tibi velint 
commendari. Ego autem tribuo non numquam in vulgus, sed plerum- 
que necessariis, ut hoc tempore" (Fam. 13.70). Of course, the last re- 
mark is not necessarily to be interpreted as an admission by Cicero. It 
may be a way of playing down the others in order to elevate the present 


18See R. B. Steele, “The Greek in Cicero's Epistles," 4/P 21 (1900) 392 f.; G. 
Dammann, Cicero quo modo in epistulis sermonem hominibus accomodavit (Diss. 
Greifswald 1910) 57. 

? Eleven if the governor of Greece in 45 B.C. to whom Fam. 13.50 is addressed is 
the same as the proconsul of Sicily to whom Fam. 13.30-39 were sent, cf. Broughton, 
MRR II, 285, n. 8 and 308. 

?* Cf. W. Kroll, Die Kultur der ciceronischen Zeit 1(1933) 60 f., who brings Fam. 
13.35 as an example; cf. also Andrzejewski (note 4 above). In his other article Andrze- 
jewski compares the commendatio vulgaris with the vulgare exordium "quod in pluris 
causas accommodari potest," Quint. /nst. 4.1.71 (note 13 above) 55. 
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recommendation. Even the ordinary letter of recommendation was pre- 
sumably written on behalf of people Cicero knew or knew of.*! Never- 
theless there is no doubt that by being one among many the single letter 
of recommendation stands to lose much of its effect: “Sed vereor ne, 
quia compluris tibi praecipue commendo, exaequare videar ambitione 
quadam commendationes meas” (Fam. 13.32.1).” 

An attempt to avoid even the impression of writing a letter of rec- 
ommendation comes up in another letter to Caesar from 45 B.c. Apollo- 
nius, the freedman of P. Crassus, fired with the desire to write Caesar’s 
res gestae in Greek, sets off to join Caesar who is engaged in the Spanish 
War. Cicero assures his correspondent that the man could obtain 
enough recommendations from other people, whereas he, Cicero “testi- 
monium mei de eo iudici, quod et ipse magni aestimabat et ego apud te 
valere eram expertus, ei libenter dedi” (Fam. 13.16.3). “Testimonium 
mei iudici" or "opinionis mei testimonium" (ibid., $4) is nothing but a 
recommendation,” and yet by denying that this is so, Cicero is trying to 
reinvigorate and breathe new life into what seemed to him to have lost 
its former vitality and hence its potential efficacy. 

In conclusion it may be suggested that these elaborate attempts to 
free himself from a fixed format constitute strong proof for the en- 
trenchment of the practice of writing recommendations in Cicero's 
Rome, stronger than the presence of a pattern and the recurrence of 
traditional set phrases themselves.?* 


HANNAH M. COTTON 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 


*! Fam. 13.6a on behalf of P. Cornelius “mihi a P. Cuspio commendatus" is an 
example for the latter case. 

?2 Cf. Lossmann (note 2 above) 15, n. 3. 

2 That the contrast is specious and used as a rhetorical device can be proved by 
the fact that in his attempt to exonerate the tribune designate, L. Clodius, from the 
suspicion of being a partisan of M. Antonius, Cicero makes the opposite claim (to M. 
Brutus): “Multa eius indicia, sed ad scribendum non necessaria; nolo enim testimonium 
hoc tibi videri potius quam epistulam" (4d Brut. 6.1). 

?^ [ should like to thank Mr. Ari Paltiel nepi TtoAAQv. 


SUGGESTIONS OF DATE IN CONSTANTINE’S 
ORATION TO THE SAINTS* 


The oration To the Assembly ofthe Saints attributed to Constan- 
tine the Great comes down to us appended to manuscripts of Eusebius of 
Caesarea’s Life of that emperor.’ It purports to be a Greek translation 
of a speech composed by the emperor in Latin. In twenty-six chapters of 
what is best described as a fourth century version of “pop philosophy,” 
Constantine offers a defense of Christianity and an exhortation to the 
pious life, implicitly and sometimes explicitly celebrating as well his own 
pious career. Its genuineness has been questioned, but scholars of the 
present generation have shown themselves willing to presume authentic- 
ity, no doubt in reaction against the hyper-criticism of earlier genera- 
tions.? 

Instead, the question of date has taken preeminence in the past 
dozen years, which have seen the appearance of several studies, varying 
widely in assumptions, methods, and conclusions.? The reason for this 


"An early version of this paper was delivered at the Ninth International Confer- 
ence on Patristic Studies in Oxford, 7 September 1983. 

'I. A. Heikel, ed., Eusebius’ Werke, I, GCS 7 (Leipzig 1902) 154-92. References 
in subsequent notes that are preceded by “H.” refer to page and line of this edition. 

“Suspicion first was cast on the Oratio by J.-P. Rossignol, Virgile et Constantin le 
Grand (Paris 1845). It suffered particularly at the hands of Heikel, Kritische Beiträge zu 
den Constantin-Schriften des Eusebius (Leipzig 1911) ch. 1, then became a victim of a 
general attack on the authenticity of the Life and its documents launched in the 1930s by 
Henri Grégoire. In a lengthy and judicious 1931 review, Norman Baynes denied its use as 
evidence for Constantine's personal convictions: Constantine the Great and the Christian 
Church, 2nd ed. (London 1972) n. 19. The tide began to turn in the 1950s with publica- 
tion of a contemporary copy of one of the documents in the Life by A. H. M. Jones and 
T. C. Skeat, "Notes on the Genuineness of the Constantinian Documents in Eusebius’ 
‘Life of Constantine," JEH 5 (1954) 194-200. Significant problems remain, and the very 
nature of the work makes it likely that some always will. But a more flexible attitude was 
signaled by H. Dörries, Das Selbstzeugnis Kaiser Konstantins (Göttingen 1954) 147-61, 
putting the burden of proof on those who would deny authenticity. 

‘See, e.g., R. P. C. Hanson, "The ORATIO AD SANCTOS Attributed to the 
Emperor Constantine and the Oracle at Daphne,” JTS? 24 (1973) 505-11; S. Mazzarino, 
“La data dell’ Oratio ad sanctorum coetum...," in Antico, tardantico ed era costanti- 
niana | (Rome 1974) ch. 5, pp. 99-150; T. D. Barnes, “The Emperor Constantine's 
Good Friday Sermon," JTS? 27 (1976) 414-23; D. DeDecker, “Le discours à l'assemblée 
des Saints attribué à Constantin et l'oeuvre de Lactance," in ]. Fontaine and M. Perrin, 
eds., Lactance et son temps (Paris 1978) 75-87. 
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labor is self-evident. Not only would a precise date help resolve the ques- 
tion of authenticity, but also it would enhance the Oration’s value as a 
piece of Constantine’s “self-witness” by placing it in the context of his 
political and religious growth. Yet it will be a final purpose of this 
present review to propose that precisely for this reason concern to find 
an exact date may itself be profoundly misleading. 

Unfortunately, no date attaches to the Oration, nor is there any 
direct indication of one in Eusebius’ description of it in the Life.* Per- 
force, scholars have had to rely on information provided in an address 
whose nature it is to be allusive and imprecise about historical matters: 
it was written, alas, to celebrate the Providence of God, not to lighten 
the load of future investigators. Potentially fruitful allusions are strewn 
throughout the work, but these present the obvious temptation of read- 
ing more into an innocent or irrelevant remark than the author could 
ever have intended. Primary attention must be paid, therefore, to the 
emperor's few direct references to events of the day. 

Of these there are only three. The first occurs at the very outset, 
where his words make clear that Constantine was speaking on a Good 
Friday— a fact by itself not terribly enlightening, but one which has 
proved crucial when combined with other variables.? The second comes 
at the start of chapter 22, as the Oration traditionally has been divided. 
At the end of the preceding chapter, Constantine began an address to 
Piety, invoking her as his helpmate and, with Clemency, the source of 
his inspiration. He now continues: 


To your favor [Piety], I assign my good fortune and all that is mine. The 
outcome of everything in accordance with [my] prayers bears witness to 
this: acts of bravery, victories, trophies over enemies. Even the great city 
knows this, and approves with praise, and the people of the dearest city 
concur, even though, having been misled by false hopes, they preferred a 
champion unworthy of her, who was swiftly conquered, in a manner both 
suitable to and worthy of the things he had dared.° 


Constantine proceeds to discuss the "tyrants," whose war against Piety 
was thwarted by the steadfastness of the martyrs (22.2). He then ad- 


tF, Winkelmann, ed., De vita Constantini (VC) 4.32 (Berlin 1975) 132. 

5Oratio 1.1: f| tou ra8rjpuaroq nuépa nápgotiv (H. 154.5). For examples of the 
significance of the day, see Barnes (note 3 above) 416. 

8Oratio 22.1: oúvoðev dE Kal uet. sùpnpiag Errauvei kai f] peyáàn nóg, BOUAE- 
Tat 6£ Kai ó Shoe the PiAtatne TIOAEWG, el Kai npòç talg Opakepaic éAniow EEarta- 
tn8sgi  àváEiov équtne nposíiàsto ripootátnv, ós napaxpňua EGAw TIPOONKÖVTWG TE kai 
aEiwe rois £autà tetoApNpEevoic... (H. 188.1-4). 
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dresses one of these tyrants directly, unfortunately invoking him only as 
the “most impious of men” (22.4). Your defense, he says to this one, 
doubtless would be that you were safeguarding the honor of the gods 
and defending the ancestral ways and public opinion.’ 

The final piece of information occurs at the end of chapter 25. 
After a stinging rebuke of Diocletian for authorizing the persecution, 
Constantine claims that, in retribution, 


the entire army of the aforementioned emperor, having fallen subject to 
the authority of a certain worthless individual who seized the Roman im- 
perium by force, was destroyed in many and various battles when the 
Providence of God was liberating the great city.® 


The concluding chapter of the work calls on all men to render thanks 
for the victory won by the Providence of God and Constantine’s prayers. 

These statements seem sufficiently detailed to provide at least a 
terminus post quem by which to date the Oration, if their subject can 
be identified. Unfortunately, such a task is not as easy as it might seem. 
Clearly they refer to an opponent of Constantine’s, and scholars long 
took this, and the reference to the liberation of a great city, as indica- 
tions of the famous battle Constantine fought with Maxentius in Octo- 
ber 312 for control of the city of Rome. Intimately bound as it is with 
the conversion experience which traditionally first aligned Constantine 
with Christianity, the Battle of the Milvian Bridge qualifies in modern 
eyes as no other battle can for Constantine to celebrate in a speech to a 
Christian audience.? 


"Oratio 22.4-5. 

*Oratzo 25.4: Mav yap TO TOU npoeipnuévou BaotiAéoqG orpareupa, ürtorax8£v 
£Eougia tivoe axpnotou Bia te mv 'Popaiov apxnv áprtácavtoc, mpovoiac BEoU 
tv u£yáAnv nóv EAeuBepoüuong, rtoAÀAoiG Kal NavtoSanoi¢ noÀ£uoi  avijAotai 
(H. 191.24-27). 

?Valois translated the "great city" as “Roma” in his edition: Migne, PG 20, col. 
1303, with n. 86, and Heikel, although attacking the authenticity of the work, took the 
passage as reference to Maxentius in his Krztzsche Beiträge (note 2 above) 40. A. Kurfess 
argued that the Oration was delivered in the aftermath of this battle ("Kaiser Konstan- 
tins Rede an die Versammlung der Heiligen, ein Karfreitagsrede von Jahre 313," Pastor 
Bonus [1930] 115-24). A. Piganiol, "Dates constantiniennes," RHPAR 12 (1932) 371, 
took Maxentius as the subject of this passage, although he thought the remainder of the 
Oration dealt with Licinius. Studies of the significance of this battle to Constantine 
abound. Particularly useful are N, H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the Christian 
Church, 2nd ed. (London 1972) 9, n. 25 and 32; R. MacMullen, "Constantine and the 
Miraculous,” GRBS 9 (1968) 81-96. Testimonia are collected in J. Aufhauser, Konstan- 
tins Kreuzevision (Bonn 1912). 
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But there are difficulties with this identification. For the passage 
from chapter 25 appears to say that Diocletian’s army, now subject to 
this “worthless individual,” also was destroyed, and no stretch of the 
scholarly imagination has been able to explain how Maxentius, whose 
rule was confined to Italy at the time of the battle, could have had con- 
trol of Diocletian’s army in the East. To complicate matters further, the 
heading to chapter 22 identifies the tyrant addressed therein not as 
Maxentius but Maximinus, presumably meaning thereby the persecutor 
Maximin Daia.!? 

Other candidates have accordingly been brought forward, as well 
as other dates and events. Two particularly engaging and fruitful stud- 
ies have been presented by S. Mazzarino, who identifies the opponent as 
Licinius, the city as Byzantium, and the date as 325; and T. D. Barnes, 
who opts for Galerius, Serdica, and 317.!! The means used by each 
scholar to reach his conclusion are as instructive as the conclusions 
themselves. 

Assuming from the similarity of expression that Constantine’s op- 
ponent in chapter 22 is identical to the one mentioned in chapter 25, 
Mazzarino concludes that no opponent other than Licinius can meet all 
of the conditions indicated in this work. As Constantine’s co-ruler in the 
East for more than a dozen years, Licinius qualifies as an heir to Diocle- 
tian’s army. Moreover, prior to the outbreak of war with Constantine in 
324, he undertook restrictive, if not persecuting, measures against 
Christians, and during that war Byzantium served him as a major base; 
its fall led shortly after to his own disgrace, exile, and eventual execu- 
tion. 

Mazzarino also sees the use of direct address in chapter 22 as an 
indication that the “most impious of men” was alive when Constantine 
spoke. This strengthens his case for Licinius, for none of the other con- 
tenders could conceivably have been so, Galerius having died in 311 and 
both Maxentius and Maximin Daia perishing in, or shortly after, their 
respective defeats. But if the Oratzon is dated to the Good Friday subse- 
quent to Constantine’s victory over Licinius— 16 April 325 —then it is 


!1«8'. EUxaptotia Xpiota tàq vikac Kai tà Aoirtà aya8a Tol BaclAEws Emiypa- 
$ouca, kai fAeyxoe toU Kat aütüv tupdvvou Makipivou rà peyeser TOU Siwypou 
neiZova óóEav tn evuceBeia nepinoijoavtoe (H. 153.1-4). 

"IMazzarino (note 3 above) 115; Barnes (note 3 above) 423. 
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just possible for Licinius still to have been alive, since he spent some 
months in exile before being put to death. '? 

Barnes takes a different approach. Arguing that the heading for 
chapter 22 conforms to Eusebius’ practice and therefore probably was 
written either by him or his editor, Barnes concludes that it provides a 
contemporary identification of Galerius, Diocletian’s lieutenant and 
successor as chief Augustus, as the author of the Great Persecution.’ 
His reasoning is intricate, as indeed it must be, since the heading refers 
not to Galerius but “the tyrant Maximinus,” apparently disqualifying 
Galerius both by name and title, since as an emperor legitimately in- 
vested with the purple he should not be called a “tyrant.” Barnes shows, 
however, that in Christian usage this term also was applied to persecu- 
tors and, as such, fits Galerius. The name "Maximinus" poses less of a 
problem, since emending it by insertion of an easily omitted "a" pro- 
duces "Maximianus," Galerius' official name.!* 

With one exception, Barnes finds that the contents of chapter 22 
apply exclusively to Galerius: only he can be accused of declaring war 
on Christianity, torturing and executing Christians, and justifying his 
policy with oracles. Constantine's allusion to the death of this “unwor- 
thy champion" also, according to Barnes, "fits Galerius perfectly — and 
Galerius alone." The single exception, for Barnes, occurs at chapter 
22.2, where, after listing the crimes against the martyrs, Constantine 
speaks of "those at Rome who rejoiced at such great public evils." 
These, Barnes concedes, cannot include Galerius, who never entered 
Rome during this period; the passage, therefore, must be an "allusion to 
Maxentius" which Constantine has intruded "into a context which is 
otherwise concerned with Galerius alone." 

With the subject of the passage thus identified, Barnes proceeds to 
identify the "great city" and the date of the Oratzon. The city, he stipu- 
lates, must be one in which Constantine is speaking, and one in which 


"Mazzarino, loc. cit. No date is given in the sources for Licinius’ execution. 
Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius (Cambridge, Mass. 1981) 214, connects it with the 
damnatio memoriae of one of the consuls for 325 in May of that year, suggesting a pagan 
rebellion which made Licinius too dangerous to tolerate, even as a private citizen. 

"Barnes (note 3 above) 420-21. For an argument against Eusebian authorship of 
the chapter headings in the VC, see R. T. Ridley, “Anonymity in the Vita Constantini," 
Byzantion 50 (1980) 241-58. 

"Barnes (note 3 above) 416, 420. 

Ibid., p. 421. 
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the “unworthy champion” died “soon after taking up residence there.” 
It must, therefore, be Serdica, the city in which Galerius died “not 
many years” after making it his capital, and one which Constantine 
used as a base between 317 and 324. From his known whereabouts on 
Good Friday, Constantine must have delivered the Oratzon in Serdica in 
317.0 

When two such meticulous scholars arrive at such contradictory 
conclusions, caution, if not despair, is advisable. Yet on reflection it 
seems clear that both scholars made stipulations that limited their range 
of options unnecessarily. 

The attributes, for instance, that Barnes sees as peculiarly Galer- 
ian—hostility to Christians, use of oracles, a miserable end — apply 
equally well to other of Constantine’s rivals. To deny the apparent 
identification of Rome as the "great city," he compresses the eight years 
Galerius used Serdica as a capital into "soon after," and ignores com- 
pletely the necessary implication of the text that the city chose its cham- 
pion, not vice versa. Such contortions suggest that Barnes was moti- 
vated, at least in part, by a desire to defend his earlier choice of Galerius 
as the real author of the Great Persecution against the claim that Con- 
stantine fails to name him as such in this Oration."® 

Mazzarino's argument is more subtle, but it also makes important 
stipulations. Like Barnes, he rejects the simplest identification of the 
opponent as Maxentius and the "great city” as Rome. The city cannot 
be Rome, he argues, because Maxentius was the only one of Constan- 
tine’s opponents to hold sovereignty there; and Maxentius cannot be the 
tyrant addressed because he never persecuted Christians. Therefore, he 
concludes, the “great city” of the Oration must be Byzantium, and the 
honeyed language Constantine uses for both the city and its inhabitants 


"Tbid., pp. 421, 423. Barnes subsequently has wavered on the date, opting more 
tentatively for a period between 321 and 324, but he still holds that “my central argu- 
ment is sound." See Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius (note 12 above) 73, with n. 115. 

"Maxentius, for instance, consulted oracles before the Battle of the Milvian 
Bridge, and his death can hardly be called pleasant: Lactant. De mort. pers. 44.1, 8; 
Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 9.3; VC 1.37-38. Eusebius specifically accuses Licinius of persecuting 
Christians and practicing divination prior to his war with Constantine (VC 2.1-5). Max- 
imin Daia's hostility to Christianity, devotion to the "ancient ways," and miserable death 
are all well attested (Lactant. De mort. pers., chs. 36,49; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 9.10-11). 

See the revealing comments in "Sermon" (note 3 above) 422, with n. 6. 
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shows that the emperor’s thinking about his new capital already was set 
as early as 325."° 

Such reasoning raises problems. It is true that modern scholars 
have determined that Constantine’s opponent at the Milvian Bridge was 
no persecutor, but by 325 he surely had become one in Constantinian 
propaganda.*?? It is also true that Constantine remade Byzantium into a 
second capital, but there is no reason to believe that he also transferred 
to it — especially as early as 325 — an epithet more readily associated with 
Rome, or that he would have been understood had he done so: years 
later, this phrase still meant the traditional capital to Eusebius.” On 
this point, therefore, Mazzarino’s argument does not support his choice 
of Licinius as the subject of the address. 

Mazzarino’s conclusion that Constantine’s use of direct address in 
chapter 22.4 means that his rival must have been alive at the time he 
spoke also seems unnecessary. The invocation of the “most impious of 
men” is only one of a series of direct addresses which Constantine uses in 
these final chapters, beginning with Piety in chapter 21 and including 
the persecutors Decius, Valerian, and Aurelian—all of whom were 
surely dead —in chapter 24. 22 Asin the other cases, so here its use is most 
likely to have been rhetorical. For the intent of the passage is to make 
the "most impious of men" see the error of his ways. If meant literally 


Mazzarino (note 3 above) 114. Mazzarino also argues (p. 115) that Maxentius is 
excluded by Constantine's use of the plural "tyrants" in ch. 22 (H. 188.9), which he uses 
to refer to Licinius and his son as co-rulers. The argument neglects the fact that Maxen- 
tius also had a son. But Constantine's more likely reference is to the persecutors as a 
group: his switch to the passive voice suggests that he is no longer speaking of the “unwor- 
thy champion" at this point (see below, p. 343). 

""Piganiol (note 9 above) took the presumed identification of Maxentius as a per- 
secutor as evidence that the Oration could not have been delivered as early as 313, but 
saw no conflict with a date of 323. On Maxentius' policies, see A. Pincherle, "La politica 
ecclesiastica di Massenzio,” Studi Italiana di Filologia Classica 7 (1929) 131-43; H. von 
Schoenebeck, Beitráge zur Religionspolitik des Maxentius und Constantin, Klio Beiheft 
43, n.s. 30 (1939; repr. 1962); D. DeDecker, "La politique religieuse de Maxence," By- 
zantion 38 (1968) 472-562. 

ZILGAN Ett Kal vüv tic Gyvoel katà thv ugyáAnv nóv TH TOU Aat[pjiapiou Abg 
opt OpayiaZouevov ávOponov; [LC] XIIL.7 (H. 239.5-6). The phrase is from an 
oration on the Holy Sepulchre delivered in 335, which has become mixed in the mss. with 
Eusebius’ laus Constantini (LC) of 336. Valois saw the significance of this passage for 
understanding Constantine’s usage (see note 9 above). 

""Oratio 21.4 (Piety); 24.1 (Decius); 24.2 (Valerian); 24.3 (Aurelian). 
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for Licinius, it would require him to be not merely alive but also still 
capable of pursuing an independent policy: exhortations to a Licinius 
alive but beaten and stripped of the purple make little more sense than 
ones addressed to a dead Galerius or Maxentius or Maximin Daia. Yet 
Licinius cannot still have been regnant at the time the Oratzon was de- 
livered — if indeed it.is his persecution being attacked — for in this case 
the note it strikes of victory and an end to persecution would be dis- 
tinctly out of place. 

The strongest argument for Mazzarino's choice comes from a dif- 
ferent assumption, which is that chapters 22 and 25 must speak of one 
and the same individual. But is the assumption necessary? Barnes tacitly 
assumed that chapters 22 and 25 deal with separate events, and even 
found a third opponent "intruded" into one of the chapters. Others 
have observed that Constantine follows the tone and argument of Lac- 
tantius in these pages.?? If this is so, then chapters 22 and 25 should not 
be read in terms of a single persori or event, but instead as a synopsis— 
albeit in highly condensed form — of a series of events. 

On this reading, Constantine begins chapter 22 at the obvious 
place, by speaking of his own victory over Maxentius, Rome's "unwor- 
thy champion." Significantly, in light of Mazzarino's argument, Con- 
stantine does not call this “unworthy champion" a persecutor, stating 
only that he was punished for "the things he had dared." Only in the 
next passage does persecution come up, as Constantine speaks of the 
madness of the tyrants. But by this point he has clearly changed the 
subject, although his shorthand style makes the change an easy one to 
overlook. 

Constantine began, it will be recalled, by modestly attributing all 
his successes to Piety. Rhetoric clearly is at work, and all but the most 
naive reader will understand by this gambit that Constantine now in- 
tends to recount his great deeds. It is as witnesses to his success that the 
"great city" and its people are invoked, with Constantine adding that 
they did so even though initially they had "preferred a champion un- 
worthy of her, who was swiftly captured, in a manner suitable to and 
worthy of the things he had dared.” For all the attention scholars have 
lavished on him, the “unworthy champion" arises in what is little more 
than an aside, a grudging admission on Constantine's part that the Di- 
vine Hand was at one point not as apparent as it should have been. 


?*So Piganiol (note 9 above) 372. Barnes decided ch. 25 refers to Licinius in "Ser- 
mon" (note 3 above, 423). 
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What were the “things he had dared”? Constantine demurs. They 
are “things which ought not to be recalled, especially by me as I hold 
converse with you [Piety] and make every effort to address you with gen- 
tle and auspicious language.” Not surprisingly, given the rhetorical tone 
of this chapter, Constantine proceeds immediately to discuss such 
deeds. 


But I will say something which may not be improper or unfitting. An 
implacable war once was waged against you, Piety, and all your most holy 
churches, by the tyrants who excelled in madness and cruelty, and there 
was not lacking certain of those in Rome who rejoiced at such great pub- 
lic evils; the field was prepared for war.” 


Scholars have rightly assumed that by the war against Piety Constantine 
means the persecution of Christians. But is he still speaking of the “un- 
worthy champion”? The voice has changed to the passive, and with it 
the subject as well: “tyrants,” as yet unspecified, are responsible for this 
war. Assuming, for the moment, that the “unworthy champion” is Max- 
entius, his only part in this sentence is among those in Rome who “re- 
joiced” at this turn of events. Maxentius is indeed insinuated into this 
passage, but in a way which suggests Constantine has used the com- 
pressed form of his narrative to finesse a point: he cannot call Maxentius 
a persecutor directly, so he will accuse him of guilt by association. 

At this point, after brief praise for the steadfastness of the martyrs, 
Constantine invokes the “most impious of men.” 


What did you benefit, then, daring these things, most impious of men? 
Why did you take such leave of your senses? You will say that it was be- 
cause of the honor due to the gods. What sort are these? Or what sort of 
concept do you hold in any way worthy of the divine nature? ... You will 
say, perhaps, that it was because of ancestral customs and public opinion. 
I agree. Because those customs, like the events, are the products of one 
and the same folly.” 


H Oratio 22.2: £pi 5é i tome OUK üoxnuov OSE Gnpenéc. nepBGAAWV HEVTOL 
uavía Kai WELOTNTL TIPOKERNIPUKTO ooí nore, o BEODEBEIA, kai ndoaic taŭg åyiwtátag 
cou EkkAnoiaig UNO rupávvov nóAeuoq Gorovdoe, Kai OUK £néAeupáv Tivec TOV 
èv tj Pon TNAıkoutoıg Emtxaipovtee Snpooiote KaKoic, napeoKetagto SE kai 
nediov rij uàxn (H. 188.7-12). 

? Oratio 22.4-5: ti OUV 1aüta TOAHWV Ovnoac, o óucoefi£ctare; TI SE TO AiTLOV 
THS EKOTÄGEWG TØV opevOv; Epeic Sti ÖIÀ THY rtpóq toU Beouc tiv’ TÍVAQ TOUTOUG; 
f| noiav tivà à£iav rrjg Beiac mUGewe Aapßäveig Évvouav; ... Epeic fowe dla ta Und 
tv npoyóvov vogic8évra kai mv TÜV avepwnwv UNGANWW' cuyxopó. Kal yáp sot! 
Tapana TOIG SpwpyEéevoic Ta vouuZópueva AG TE Kai The aunc Gppooivne’ 
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It is hard to read this passage without thinking of Galerius, whose 
deathbed edict ending the persecution explained the policy as an effort 
to restore the ancestral gods.”° But if Galerius’ edict is on Constantine’s 
mind, then his use of the future tense, as well as “perhaps” (iowg), is 
being unnecessarily coy. There is, however, another persecutor who 
used ancestral ways and, in particular, public opinion to justify his 
actions, and who is, incidentally, cited by name in the chapter heading 
as it comes down in the manuscripts: he is Maximin Daia, Augustus in 
the Orient and, until his death in the summer of 313, the most versatile 
and relentless of the persecutors.?’ | 

If Constantine is indeed following a sequence of events, then the 
logic which led him to turn to Daia at this point becomes clear. For in 
the papers of the defeated Maxentius, Constantine discovered an alli- 
ance made with Daia, in defense against the one Constantine himself 
had made with Licinius.”® This pact, linking the tolerant Maxentius 
with the Church's most bitter enemy, was a propaganda bonanza for 
Constantine. It justified his invasion of Italy and provided the first 
stroke on a canvas which, fleshed out by time, depicted Maxentius as a 
tyrant and persecutor. 

The argument of the chapter thus runs: Maxentius was rightly 
conquered because, despite the cruelty of the persecution which the ty- 
rants had sponsored, he put his personal interest above the public inter- 
est in allying with the "most impious of men." It is thus Daia, not Max- 
entius, who is the primary object of Constantine's attention in this 
chapter and, by extension, in the remaining chapters of the Oratzon. 
For as Augustus in the Orient he was the direct heir to the army of Dio- 
cletian, precisely as Constantine describes hini in chapter 25. Here, too, 
however, a compressed narrative, as well as what might be an ulte- 
rior motive on Constantine's part, has kept Daia's identity from being as 
obvious as it might. | 


“Lactant. De mort. pers., ch. 34; Eusebius prints a Greek translation in Hest. 
Eccl. 8.17. 

"For Maximin's use of both religious custom and public opinion, see Euseb. Hist. 
Eccl. 9.2-7 and 9.9a for Maximin's letter in defense of his policies. For modern studies 
see H. Castritus, Studien zu Maximinus Daia, Frankfurter Althistorische Studien, Heft 2 
(Kallmünz 1969); G. S. R. Thomas, "Maximin Daia's Policy and the Edicts of Tolera- 
tion," Antiquité Classique 37 (1968) 172-85; R. M. Grant, "The Religion of Maximin. 
Daia," in Christianity, Judaism and other Greco-Roman Cults (Leiden 1975) IV, 
143-66. 

"Lactant. De mort. pers., chs. 43-44. 
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In this passage, Constantine speaks again of the liberation of the 
“great city,” providing the grounds for Mazzarino and others to assume 
that he was speaking of the same event, and thus the same individual, as 
in chapter 22. But that victory is not here the subject of the passage; it is 
mentioned in a participial phrase to provide a relative date for the event 
under discussion, the destruction of Diocletian’s army: 


For the entire army of the aforementioned emperor, having fallen subject 
to the authority of a certain worthless individual who seized the Roman 
imperium by force, when the foresight of God was liberating the great 
city, was destroyed in many and various battles. 


The actual subject is the destruction of Diocletian’s army, which oc- 
curred in not one but “many and various” battles, and which was 
. brought on by an attempt to "seize the Roman imperium by force.” In 
much abbreviated form, this sentence refers precisely to the events of 
313, when Daia invaded Licinius’ territories, catching the allies by sur- 
prise as they conferred in Milan. Licinius destroyed Daia’s main force 
near Adrianople, but Daia himself escaped to raise a new army in Asia 
Minor. Only after several months of pursuit and skirmish did the perse- 
cutor concede defeat and commit suicide.?? 

The victory in chapter 25 thus is not Constantine’s own but Lici- 
nius’, and Constantine once again follows Lactantius in carrying his 
story down to the destruction of the last of the Tetrarchic persecutors. 
With not a little skill, he has managed to tell the story in such a way as to 
keep attention focused on his own deeds, thereby ensuring maximum 
credit to himself and the very minimum to Licinius, who is not even 
identified by name. . 

Chapters 22-25 thus deal with the events of a.D. 312-313. Since 
Daia’s defeat did not occur until Easter of 313 had passed, the earliest 
date at which the Oratzon might have been delivered is the subsequent 
Good Friday, 16 April 314.°° Yet Constantine’s choice of these events 
does not, by itself, mean he was in fact speaking so early. Taking Rome 
was decisive to his fortunes, and it became the great foundation legend 


"Lactant. De mort. pers., chs, 45-49. 

Easter in 313 fell on 29 March, whereas Daia's defeat can be dated precisely to 30 
April by Lactantius’ comment that he chose the day before his imperial anniversary, 1 
May, for the battle. O. Seeck, Regesten der Kaiser und Pápste (Stuttgart 1919; repr 
Frankfurt 1964) 160; Lactant. De mort. pers. 46.8-9. Daia's suicide, described by Lac- 
tantius in ch. 49, probably did not occur until July: T. D. Barnes, The New Empire of 
Diocletian and Constantine (Cambridge, Mass. 1982) 67. 
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of his reign. Constantine still enjoyed talking about it many years later 
when Eusebius heard the story, and Eusebius himself preferred it to 
more recent events when giving an official address at the very end of 
Constantine's long reign.?! 

The apparent lack of reference to either of Constantine's wars with 
Licinius—in 316 or 324 — is, therefore, no certain proof that the Ora- 
tion was delivered before either had occurred. Too much can be made 
as well of the backhanded way in which Constantine refers to Licinius’ 
victory over Daia. It could reflect a period of hostility between the two, 
as Barnes suggests, but like all Romans, Constantine was a vainglorious 
man. According to Peter the Patrician, he shared fame with such wor- 
thies as Augustus and Trajan only grudgingly; there is no reason to be- 
lieve he ever would have been more generous to the likes of Licinius.*” 

The Oration’s theme of victory and its celebration of the end of 
- persecution are a more certain indication of date. For such topics would 
have been out of place had Licinius begun to take active measures 
against Christians, as he appears to have done by 319 or 320 at the lat- 
est,’ and they would have remained so anytime between then and his 
defeat in the fall of 324. The Oratzon can, on these grounds, be limited 
to two periods: the first, from the defeat of Daia to the beginning of 
Licinius’ anti-Christian measures, say A.D. 314-319; the second, from 
the first Easter following the defeat of Licinius to any time before Con- 
stantine's death, a.D. 325-337. 

Can the date be made any more precise? Barnes hoped to do so by 
finding a correlation between a "great city" and Constantine's known 
whereabouts on Good Friday of different years." This approach de- 
pended, however, on the assumption that Constantine must have been 
speaking in the city to which he refers— an assumption prompted by the 
special tone of his references. But this assumption, in turn, rested upon 
another —that the city in question could not be Rome. Once Rome is 
identified as the city in question, the possibility of making such a corre- 


*! LC 9.8 (H. 219.2-16). The reference to Constantine's war against Maxentius is 
confirmed by Eusebius’ use of the phrase Baoıkeuouon nóis (H. 219.13) for the site of 
the victory. 

“Const. Porph. Excerpta Historica, IV: Excerpta de sententiis, ed. U. Boissevain, 
p. 271.191; cf. Mueller, FGH IV, p. 199.15.2. Barnes detected hostility in "Sermon" 
(note 3 above, 423). 

SE, Görries, Kritische Untersuchungen über die licinianische Christenverfolgung 
(Jena 1875) 19; Barnes (note 12 above) 71-72. 

"Barnes (note 3 above) 416, 423. 
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lation disappears. For the special status of Rome would have been con- 
ceded anywhere in the Empire, making Constantine’s language appro- 
. priate—indeed, perhaps obligatory — wherever he spoke. 

Without a city on which to triangulate, Constantine’s whereabouts 
no longer promise a key to the mystery of date. But less mechanical ap- 
proaches are still possible. Chapter 22.1, which has been so central to 
the discussion thus far, may also be exploited for a date. In looking at 
this passage, scholars have been concerned only to identify the “great 
city” and its “unworthy champion.” An obvious question, therefore, has 
not been asked: why, in a speech devoted to a confession and celebra- 
tion of Constantine’s faith, and to the divine favor it has brought, did 
the emperor find it necessary to admit that the “people of the dearest 
city” preferred his opponent to himself, even if only initially? And who 
are the people so precious that their failure to support Constantine must 
even now be explained? They are not simply the plebs Romana: the 
scorn that Constantine professes throughout this Oration for the igno- 
rant opposition of the masses? makes it unlikely that concern for their 
opinion would have prompted such an embarrassing admission. These 
are people who had been “misled by false hopes” into selecting their 
champion. Exegesis of the succeeding narrative has revealed that these 
“false hopes” were the belief that Maxentius did not support the Te- 
trarchy's policy of persecution. They were dashed only after the event, 
by discovery of Maxentius’ pact with Maximin Daia, which allowed 
Constantine to place him among “those in Rome who rejoiced at such 
great public evils.” 

It must be that these people are the Christians of Rome. Remarks 
in the Oration make it clear that Constantine was speaking to a Chris- 
tian audience,?® and this would explain why he had no choice but to 
answer for the failure of this particular constituency immediately to rec- 


E.g., Oratio 4.1: 56Ea d£ tov aAoyiotwv önnwv (H. 157.20); IX.5: mapa tolg 
dAoyiatote tv åvðponwv (H. 164.1); XXI.4: ó 6£ üneıipoc óxAoq (H. 187.23). See 
also, in this very chapter, Constantine’s ridicule of the “most impious of men” for using 
public opinion as a defense (22.5, H. 188.27 ff.) and note 25 above. 

?In the first sentence of the Oration, Constantine refers to his hearers as 
npoopiAéotator ka8nyntaí (Oratio 1.1, H. 154.5), a term identified by Lampe, Patris- 
tic Greek Lexicon, as a title of address for Christian bishops. In ch. 2, Constantine ad- 
dresses the president of the meeting, praising his age and celibacy, and the personified 
Church (H. 155.21-22), and calls on his hearers to be indulgent of the doctrinal exposi- 
tion that follows. The title of the Oration, of course, as well as the subject matter, also 
suggest a Christian audience. 
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ognize his own superior claim to their allegiance. It is a stunning admis- 
sion, with implications for interpreting the Oration — indeed, for inter- 
preting Constantine’s whole career—that have yet to be assessed. 

This interpretation of chapter 22.1 requires an early date for de- 
livery of the Oration, for within a matter of years the problem was 
solved by rewriting the early career of Maxentius. The pages of Eusebius 
are instructive. In his treatment of Maxentius in the Church History, 
probably written around 315, Eusebius portrays Constantine’s enemy as 
a ruler whose friendliness to the Church proved to be false when he al- 
lied himself with the arch-persecutor. In the Life of Constantine, writ- 
ten more than twenty years later, Maxentius appears in the more famil- 
iar guise of the tyrant whose villainies against the Church provoked 
Constantine to action and precipitated his conversion experience.’ 

The relatively passive and subsidiary role assigned to Maxentius in 
the Oratzon thus would also speak for an early date. For here he is still a 
secondary figure, whose crime amounts primarily to casting his lot with 
Maximin Daia. Instead, it is Daia who is the focus of Constantine’s judg- 
ment, receiving a measure of attention and scorn out of all proportion 
to the role scholars now assign him in relation to Galerius and Licinius. 
This would be more readily understood if the Oration was delivered in 
the flush of his defeat. 

Too much of this conclusion rests on interpretation for it to be put 
forward with any claim to scientific finality. The minimal role of Max- 
entius and focus on Daia could be as readily explained by locating the 
Oration in the East, where Daia's impact was felt most strongly. Such a 
locale would also make it easier to explain why Eusebius ignored the 
implications of Constantine's remarks for his relations with the Chris- 
tians of Rome, and how he managed to have a copy of the Oration to 
append to his Lzfe in the first place. But it would also require a date in 
the last period of Constantine's reign, when he both controlled and re- 
sided in the East.?? | 


UCf. Hist. Eccl. 8.14 (esp. 1-7) and 9.9 with VC 1.26-40. 

*sDeDecker found signs of a “milieu antiochéen" in the Oration: see “Évocation de 
la Bible dans le ‘Discours à l'Assemblée des Saints’ prété à l'empereur Constantin,” Stu- 
dia Biblica 1978 (Journal for the Study of the Old Testament, Supplement Series 11) I, 
136, and note 3 above. Barnes (note 3 above, 417) has argued that the absence of "Vic- 
tor" (Nuntio) from Constantine's nomenclature in the Oratzon's title demands a date 
earlier than 324. But use of the epithet appears not to have been so consistent. See C. 
Ehrhardt, "'Maximus,' ‘Invictus,’ und ‘Victor’ als Datierungskriterien auf Inschriften 
Konstantins des Grossen," ZPE 38 (1980) 177-81. 
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The Oration thus defies a precise date. But does it need one? Euse- 
bius appended it to the Lzfe not as evidence for Constantine’s conver- 
sion or of any of the particular acts of his reign, but as an example of the 
emperor’s developed thought. It was, he says, a type of speech that Con- 
stantine was always giving, and indeed its contents bear remarkable 
similarity to one which Eusebius later says the emperor gave shortly be- 
fore his death in 337.?? It seems clear, then, that Eusebius took the 
Oration to the Saints as a valid guide to Constantine’s thinking at the 
very last stages of his reign, and scholars who would try to limit its use 
merely to one period or another run the risk of assuming precisely what 
we would most like this Oratzon to prove: that the momentous decisions 
of his reign had an impact of any sort on the religious conceptions of the 
first Christian emperor. 


H. A. DRAKE 
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""Eusebius' specific reference to the Oration, at VC 4.32, occurs in the context of 
an extended discussion of the emperor's pious habits. He speaks more generally of Con- 
stantine's writings and speeches at VC 3.24 and 4.29. For the account of an oration deliv- 
ercd shortly before his death, see VC 4.55. 


INTERPRETATIONS 
PINDAR’S HEROIC IDEAL AT PYTH. 4.186-87 


In one of the most memorable passages in his epic-like Pythian 4, 
Pindar sets forth the heroic ideal that Hera inspired in the Argonauts 
(184-87): 


Tov è rraurıeıLdn YAuKUV NMLBEOLDLV rtó8ov Evdatev “Hoa 

vaoc “Apyouc, ur tiva Agtrtóprevov 

TÜV akivéuvov mapa parpi HEVEIV aiva n£coovt , GAA’ èni 
kai Bavatw 

oáppyakov KGAALOTOV EG¢ apeTac GALEWw EÜPEOBAL oùv GAAoIC. 


The problem lies in the expression PdpUAKOV KGAALOTOV and its rela- 
tionship to the following genitive ç Apetac. There are basically three 
ways of understanding the phrase grammatically: the $ápuakov can be 
a "remedy to heal" apetd; it can be a "remedy to effect" äpetä; or it 
can, be a “remedy consisting of” dpe td. All three have been proposed, 
and to make matters more complicated, there has been disagreement as 
to what precisely apyakoOv is a metaphor for. Is it "fame" as the scholia 
claim (330 b, 332 a), or "danger" as many recent scholars argue? Virtu- 
ally all combinations of these variables have been advanced, and some 
remarkable misunderstandings have resulted, not only of this passage 
but, more important, of Pindar's concept of heroic apeta. I shall even- 
tually argue that Heyne and Boeckh are correct in understanding 
Qápuakov ... ápgtàq as remedium virtutis, namely gloria, but first it is 
necessary to review in some detail the problems entailed in the other 
interpretations. 

Admittedly the expression @dpyakov KGAALOTOV Éüq ApETäg 
“most noble remedy for his own valor," if taken out of its context, is a 
startling (if not paradoxical) statement, and in 1815 J. Gurlitt adduced 
Eur. Phoen. 893 ($áppakov owtnpiac, “a remedy to produce safety”) 
to argue that $ápuakov ... ÄPETÄG meant incitamentum virtutis, "a 
stimulus to valor."! Although Dissen followed the traditional interpre- 


!A. Boeckh, Pindari Opera quae Supersunt Il.ii (Leipzig 1821) 276, reviews 
Gurlitt's arguments, but rejects them by citing N. 3.18 and O. 8.7, and pointing out that 
the words KGAAioTov and £üpéc8at tell against his interpretation. A century later O. 
Schroeder, Pindars Pythzen (Leipzig 1922) 44, will also review Gurlitt's arguments, but 
approvingly. 

American Journal of Philology 106 (1985) 350 373 ©1985 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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tation of his predecessors Heyne and Boeckh, he nevertheless concedes, 
almost as an afterthought: "ceterum pápuakóv Tivoc aut remedium 
alicuius rei est aut adminiculum eius efficiendae."? With this adden- 
dum he leaves open a path that will be taken by most subsequent com- 
mentators. 

Once one accepts the meaning of "incentive" for @apyaKov, the 
problem becomes one of determining in what that incentive lies. J. W. 
Donaldson's proposal, although attracting few adherents, entails prob- 
lems that other scholars will encounter. His translation of the last clause 
is: "but that each of them might strive to obtain in company with his 
peers a seasoning or relish even for death itself in his own glory and 
renown.”? The very idea of “striving to obtain a relish for death" is 
clearly nonsense, but it 1s worthwhile to see what has happened. 
Gurlitt's incitamentum has become a "seasoning or relish," but no 
longer does it apply to ApeTä; it is a relish for death, while üpetä takes 
on the meaning of "glory and renown." Finally, and no less important, 
this inducement is located zn his own GpETG (here taken to mean "glory 
and renown”). This last interpretation (where presumably ñG üpetäg 
is taken as a genitive of material) has found acceptance in LSJ, s.v. 
papyakov, III.a.3, where a special category is created for this single 
entry with the translation: “a remedy or consolation zn his own virtue." 
Even F. Nisetich's usually excellent translation gives the following ren- 
dering: “but to win, / together with his agemates, / a cure for death itself 
/ in his own renown."* Instead of päppaKkov as “seasoning or relish” we 
return to the meaning of "cure," but in both instances it applies to 
death,? not to Gp£tá, and the genitive &üg Apetäg becomes “in his own 


?L. Dissen, Pindari Carmina II (Gotha 1830) 238. 

3]. W. Donaldson, Pindar’s Epinician or Triumphal Odes (London 1841) 135-36. 
His “seasoning or relish” can be traced back to E. Schmid, Mivddapou Nepiodog (Witten- 
berg 1616) 203, who glosses paphakov as “äptupa, condimentum: h.e. Gloriam." D. W. 
Turner, The Odes of Pindar (London 1852) 71-72, well illustrates the confusion possible 
in this difficult passage. In his prose translation he provides what I will argue is the cor- 
rect interpretation: "but that, even on condition of death, he should seek to find the 
fairest remedy for his valour, with the rest of his peers," But in his note he gives the 
following (clearly indebted to Donaldson): “or, that with the rest of his peers he should 
seek to find the sweetest zest which virtue gives to death." 

'F. J. Nisetich, Pindar’s Victory Odes (Baltimore 1980) 184. 

‘It is very tempting to take émi Kai 9aváro with Päüppakov as “a remedy against 
even death,” and there is a suggestion that even in dying the hero gains a remedy, but 
there is no satisfactory parallel for papyakov + ní as “a cure for.” (Cf. LSJ, svv. däapya- 
kov and ní and Slater, sv. èni 3.f.) L. R. Farnell, The Works of Pindar II (London 
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renown."? Another feature common to these (and other) translations is 
the absence of a very prominent word, KGAALOTOV. It isn't just any “rel- 
ish" or "cure," but specifically "the most noble one."? 

Confusion continues with T. D. Seymour, who glosses $áppakov 
with the impossible meaning of "victory," while retaining the idea of 
"inducement," by commenting: “Without such an opportunity for 
action, his Apetäa would fade and wither; these exploits would be the 
elixir of fame." è Once again “fame” and äpetä are being confused, but 
the poetic charm of the word "elixir" was to captivate succeeding 
scholars. B. L. Gildersleeve comments on $áppuakov: “It is not ‘a solace 
for their valorous toil,’ but an ‘elixir of valor,’ as we say the ‘elixir of 
youth.'"? This “elixir of valor” (= “capable of producing valor?) be- 
comes a genitive of material in C. A. M. Fennell's gloss: “The 'elixir 
compounded of his prowess’ is renown.” !? These are followed by Sandys’ 
“a peerless elixir of prowess,” probably also by R. Lattimore’s “that es- 
sence of valor,” and perhaps even by Swanson’s “the grand intoxication 
of high excellence." !! I suggest that the intoxication is not in Pindar’s 


1932) 161, renders it: “to find in their renown a charm to conquer even death itself,” but 
the “exact parallel” that he adduces (S.1.G. 37.2: 60T1¢ pappaka ÖnAntnpıia nowi èni 
Tniotow) is totally different (for Erti with a proper noun meaning “against,” cf. Smyth 
1689.2c and LSJ, s.v. ent B.1.2.d., which cites this example). The phrase emi kai Savatw 
clearly must mean “on the condition (or at the price). even of death.” 

‘There is no parallel for pappakov + genitive meaning "remedy consisting in (or 
of)," as the lone reference cited above in LSJ indicates. Furthermore, those who attempt 
to locate the Päppakov zn the expression Gc apetac are either forced to render üpgràq 
as "fame" (e.g., Donaldson, "in his own glory and renown" and Nisetich, "in his own 
renown”) or actually claim that the remedy is in the Aperä itself (an unparalleled no- 
tion), as C. M. Bowra, The Odes of Pindar (Baltimore 1969) 197, does: ". . . Find in his 
own valour the fairest enchantment / With others young as he." 

‘It is remarkable how often KGAA\oTOV simply disappears or is given a vague mean- 
ing like "magic" (E. Myers, The Extant Odes of Pindar [London 1908] 75), “peerless” 
(Sandys), "grand" (Swanson), or "fair and potent" (Conway). Boeckh (note 1 above) had 
wisely seen that KGAALOTOV would be a problem for the followers of Gurlitt. 

"T. D. Seymour, Selected Odes of Pindar (Boston 1882) 170. 

"B. L. Gildersleeve, Pindar: The Olympian and Pythian Odes (New York 1885) 
296. Note how Seymour's "elixir of fame" becomes “elixir of valor," just as Donaldson's 
“in his own glory and renown” was to become “in his own virtue/valour" in LSJ and 
Bowra. 

1C. A. M. Fennell, Pindar: The Olympian and Pythian Odes (Cambridge 1893) 
202. Now that the $áppakov is thought to consist of àpgxà, both KGAALOTOV and £üp£- 
o€at lose their point, and are ignored. 

UJ, Sandys, The Odes of Pindar (Cambridge, Mass. 1915) 219 (note that £àgq is 
neglected); R. Lattimore, The Odes of Pindar (Chicago 1947) 64; and R. A. Swanson, 
Pindar's Odes (Indianapolis 1974) 90. 
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text, but has been arrived at by a kind of Unepox7 that finally results in 
nonsense. 

Before returning to the traditional explanation of PAppakov, it is 
necessary to examine yet one more strain of interpretation that has 
many current advocates. It also begins with Gurlitt’s zncziamentum vır- 
tutis, but it locates the inducement not in fame, but in the danger 
(Kivöuvog) that supposedly prompts the heroes. Its first important ex- 
ponent was O. Schroeder, who approved Gurlitt’s interpretation of the 
grammar and added: “Was vermag denn männlich Verlangen mehr zu 
reizen (und zu stillen) als die Gefahr? 6 uéyaq dE k(vóuvoq ávaAktv oU 
pota Aaußaveı.”!” This interpretation was approved by H. Gundert 
with the clarification: "Eines papuakov bedarf die Areta, um sich nicht 
in Untátigkeit zu verlieren; wenn sie ihre Bestimmung nicht erfüllen 
kann, geriete sie in eine Guaxavia, die nur der Kivöuvog heilen kann, 
weil er allein ihr die Möglichkeit (uaxava) zur ruhmvollen Tat gibt."!* 
G. Norwood (significantly ignoring KAAALCTOV) translates áppakov 
Éüq apetde as “a talisman to create valour,” and concludes, “here we 
perceive high-hearted worship of adventure as a kind of religion." ^ 
R. W. B. Burton says, more cautiously, “Kiv6uvoc . . . is the fáppakov 
which makes actual each man's áàpgtrj."!? And finally, the latest com- 
mentator on the poem, G. Kirkwood, glosses $àppakov with “‘remedy,’ 
the ‘specific,’ namely the daring expedition, that actualizes üpeın (Bur- 
ton, p. 163)," and says further on, “The expedition becomes a páp- 
uakov KAAALCTOV for Apetn.”!® All chis is very exciting, very modern, 
but I shall try to show that it is not in the text; it is not in Pindar. 

How, then, are we to interpret páppakov? On the literal level it 
means "remedy"; as a metaphor it means what the scholiasts say: 
"fame." If one compares the numerous other places where Pindar refers 
to celebration and song as the “best doctor" (ápiotog ... iatpóc) for 
toils (N. 4.1-2), or the “healing remedy" (Gkoq uyinpdv) for wearisome 
blows (N. 3.18), or the “fame-giving requital” (Autpov eUGoEov) for 


120. Schroeder (note 1 above). 

UH, Gundert, Pindar und sein Dichterberuf (Tübingen 1935) 25. 

"G. Norwood, Pindar (Berkeley 1945) 40-41. In this thoroughly Romantic view, 
Papyakov KGAALOTOV... EUPEGBaL becomes "the young hero seeks a beautiful exploit." 
It 1s not surprising that he finds this attitude very different from Homer's. 

BR. W. B. Burton, Pindar’s Pythian Odes (Oxford 1962) 163. Burton adduces 
the earliest example of $appakov + genitive meaning "remedy to produce a desired 
effect" in a line attributed to Ibycus (PMG 313): ouxk Eotıv anopOipéevoie Goàq Ett påp- 
LAKOV EUPEIV. 

G, Kirkwood, Selections from Pindar (Chico 1982) 190. 
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effort (I. 8.1, and cf. P. 5.106), or the “recompense” (Grtotva) for ápgrá 
(P. 2.14, and cf. I. 3.7, I. 8.4), it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that @appakov belongs in this same metaphorical group." 

But, one will rightly object, Apetd by itself does not mean “toil” 
(rtóvoc, uóx8oc, KANATOG, etc.). In this passage, however, there is an 
important qualification: Ertl Kal 9aváto “even when it entails death.” 
In order to emphasize the contrast between the life without risk (tav 
Akivöuvov.... ai@va, 186) and that of dangerous action inspired by 
Hera, Pindar places émi kai Bavdtw at the head of its clause, but it 
qualifies the rest of the sentence, including eüp£odaı and àpetàq (the 
valorous action that resulted in "gaining"), and Gpetd displayed mì kai 
Gaváto is the extreme form of rtóvoc, uóx80c, kápatoc, etc. APETA 
here is not some inward quality, nor fame, but that heroic action which 
may involve death for the individual (cf. €4¢, 187), but when it is done 
in the company of others (GAi&v ... oUv GAAotc, 187), that is, in the 
open, in the common interest (as opposed to rtapà patpi péveiv, 186), 
then a man gains (£üpéo8ai, 187)? “the most beautiful/noble rem- 


X 


"In every one of these examples, the genitive defines the thing "healed" or "com- 
pensated for." Pindar uses the word $áppakov five times. Twice it is unqualified (P. 3.53 
and N. 3.55). In the other two instances (besides the present passage), Pindar follows 
Homeric usage by using an adjective to designate the effect of the remedy (e.g., Aria 
papyaka at 77. 11.515: "remedies producing mildness,” “soothing remedies"). Thus at 
O. 13.85, Pindar refers to the bridle as a báppakov mpau (a “remedy to produce gentle- 
ness"). At O. 9.97-98 he uses both the adjective and a genitive in a highly metaphorical 
sense to describe the coat won by the victor: Kai uxpüv ónór evdiavov Dápuakov 
aupav MeAAava þépe, “and at Pellana when he won the warm(ing) remedy for cold 
winds." When one considers all these passages and adds P. 4.221: àvi(ropa otepedv 
Oduvav ("remedies for fierce pains"), P. 5.63-64: voodv akéopata, and Pa. 4.26: 
Biddwpov àpaxavíaq äkóç, Pindar's consistent usage tells strongly against creating a 
completely separate entry for $äppakov at P. 4.187, as Slater does (following Burton) 
with the meaning "help for, means to." An anonymous referee suggests the following 
plausible interpretation: “to find the fairest medicine (i.e., fame) for producing valor 
‘even in the face of death,” but besides deviating from all the other Pindaric examples 
noted above, it shares with all interpreters who follow Gurlitt's incitamentum an awk- 
ward reversal of the normal sequence of events by which action leads to fame, for the 
hero then wins (for the meaning of £üpéo8at, cf. the following note) an incentive to 
action, rather than a compensation that follows upon it, thus making possible a Roman- 
tic interpretation such as Norwood's. 

I5It is, I think, significant that the other three examples of süp&odaı (middle) in 
the odes mean "win" (cf. Slater, s.v.) and involve "fame." The verb £0péo8at makes 
nonsense of attempts to understand þáppakov as "danger" or as "the daring expedi- 
tion." What sense is there in "winning a dangerous expedition"? Only Norwood (note 14 
above) squarely faces the incongruity and makes of it a "religion." 
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edy,” and that remedy for action/valor (Apetd) gained even at the cost 
of death is, of course, fame, as a comparison with similar passages at O. 
1.82 (àvóvupov) and O. 6.11 (tipar) show.?? 

Finally, the above interpretation brings this passage into the main- 
stream of the Hellenic tradition as a species of “Achilles’ choice” be- 
tween the obscurity of a long life (alwv, Jl. 9.415) at home with his par- 
ents, or the KA£OG for fighting (and dying) at Troy with his companions. 
Of many later variations, I select two which illustrate motifs implicit in 
the Pindaric passage. The first is from an epigram attributed to Si- 
monides commemorating those who died at the battle of Eurymedon (in 
the 460s), A.P. 7.258 (= Peek 8.1-4): 


olde map Eupuyédovta not àyAaóv ðAsoev ABNv 


KQAALOTOV ©’ APETNC uvñp’ EAınov BBinevot. 4 


Here are men whose heroic action (åpetń) really was éni Bavatw, and 
for whom the consolation was fame.?? As the fourth verse states it, “in 
dying (cf. érti kai Gaváro) they left behind (cf. eüp£odaı, which in- 
cludes those who might survive to enjoy their fame) the most noble me- 
morial of their valor (cf. báppakov KGAALOTOV éàq ApeTac).” Pericles’ 
Funeral Oration contains many variations on this theme,?! but the fol- 
lowing illustrates the implicit contrast between the public and private 
realms (Thuc. 2.43): kovů yàp Ta OWmata ÖLÖOVTEG (cf. émi kai 
Bavatw ... GALE ouv Aog), (dia TOV AYNIPWV Erraıvov &£Aáppavov 
(cf. PGpuaKov KGAALOTOV EAg ápetüq .. . eUpEGAal).”” 


Cf. D. E. Gerber, Pindar's Olympian One: A Commentary (Toronto 1982) 123- 
25, who also cites the helpful article by H. J. Mette, “Die ‘Grosse Gefahr,’” Hermes 80 
(1952) 410-11. For an analysis of the language in these passages, cf. “Negative Expres- 
sions and Pindaric NOIKIAIA,” TAPA 113 (1983) 108-4. Also: to the point is Bacch. 
1.181-84, where apeta is qualified by &rtijox80q and leaves behind fame even after 
death (kai eüte 8Gávn). 

Vini kai Gaváro corresponds to the very frequent Ev npopáxoto in inscriptions 
(cf. I. 7.35-36) and to Zwwv T’ ano kai 8avov at I. 7.30 (where in the previous verse 
HEYIOTOV KA£OG is at issue). For the whole nexus of ideas associated with fame for bravery 
in the face of death as found in Pindar, Callinus, Tyrtaeus, and inscriptions, cf. D. C. 
Young, Pindar Isthmian 7, Myth and Exempla (Leiden 1971) 20-25. 

* Although elsewhere Pindar refers to fame in song as a "requirement" (xp£oq) of 
arete or as a "wage" (pto80G) for it, páppakov stresses the consolatory nature of fame for 
the hard work, the risk, and (Zn extremis) death. 

ZÉ (pace W. Christ, Pindari Carmina [Leipzig 1896] 162) is singular and refers 
emphatically to the individual's (cf. tva, 185) performance in the face of death. 
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In conclusion, I would argue that we must clear from our minds 
those “relishes,” “elixirs,” "essences," “enchantments,” and “talis- 
mans," as well as those strange notions about arete itself being a remedy 
for death and about questing for danger as a páppakov (“catalyst”) 
for arete. Although it may turn out to be much less exciting than many 
commentators have found it, this passage contains a traditional state- 
ment about famé as a compensation for heroic action in the face of 
death, a compensation that is, in fact, the most beautiful that the heroic 
worldview provided. 


WILLIAM H. RACE 


“The word is in the translation of C. Ruck and W. Matheson, Pindar, Selected 
Odes (Ann Arbor 1968) 45. 


X 


THE “CORRECT” UNDERSTANDING OF EY AIABA2: A REPLY 


In a recent issue of this journal, B. D. MacQueen argued that the 
traditional rendering of the phrase eŭ dtaßäc is incorrect.! In place of 
"standing with feet well apart," he proposes "with a great forward stride 
(or leap)." Examples of this expression are adduced from the Iliad 
(12.458) and Tyrtaeus (frs. 7.31-32 = 8.21-22 and 9.16 Gentili-Prato, 
10.31-32 — 11.21-22 and 12.16 West).? This new proposal possesses a 


! "On the Correct Understanding of EY AIABAZ,” AJP 105 (1984) 453-57. Of com- 
mentators on Tyrtaeus, MacQueen oddly refers only to D. A. Campbell, Greek Lyric 
Poetry (London 1967) 174. See also D. E. Gerber, Euterpe (Amsterdam 1970) 74, and, 
especially, C. Prato, Tyrtaeus (Rome 1968) 101, who provides a useful collection of rele- 
vant material. 

*It should be noted that in fr. 9.16 6taBáq occurs without £0, but commentators 
usually assume that the participle has the same value as the fuller phrase (see Prato ad 
loc.). There is a similar use of the simple verb in a passage of Theocritus (14.66), which 
seems to be modeled on Tyrtaeus (see Gow ad loc.): . . . én' Guotépoic 66 PeBaxwe / 
toAnaoeig Exidvto uévew Opacbv dorıdımav. Cf. also Eur. Cycl. 6 wih R. Kassel, Maia 
25 (1973) 100. 
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certain superficial attraction: it appears to derive from a basic sense of 
Sıaßalvw and can be made to fit the Homeric passage and the second 
Tyrtaean passage.” 

The first example from Tyrtaeus, however, raises difficulties: 


GAAG tiq EU S1aBac HEVETW nociv duootépoiciv 
ornpıxBeic Eni yiic, XEIAOC 680001 daKkWv. 


It is difficult to see how “with a great forward stride (or leap)” coheres 
with the rest of the couplet. ótagáq stands in apposition without con- 
nective to OTNPLXBEIG. On MacQueen’s view, we would be forced to re- 
gard the first participle as referring to action anterior to the second, but 
without any articulation of this in the Greek text such a sequence is 
highly unlikely. It is far more probable that the second participial 
phrase amplifies ù diaBdc.* 

There are further considerations which support the usual under- 
standing. MacQueen (453) sees it as part of “a lexical tradition that goes 
back at least as far as Guillaume Budé.” The truth is that it goes back to 
Eustathius, who glosses £U StaBdac with Ölaotroag tà OKEAN (375.33, 
van der Valk 1.593). Also relevant is the word StaBntns ("compass"), 
which is so named because it is shaped lika a lambda (A), whose form is 
reminiscent of the stance implied by the traditional rendering of gÙ 
ötaßac. More important, there are other instances of the phrase, over- 
looked by MacQueen, to which the new proposal is altogether unsuit- 
able. 

There are two occurrences in Apollonius of Rhodes. The first is in 
a description of Heracles uprooting a pine (1.1198-1200): 


... EV ÖE rtÀatÜv WHOV ËpELOEV 
eu diaBdc, neðóðev ó& BaBuppıZöv nep Eovoav 
mpooguc EENEIPE oùv autoic Expaot yainc. 


Heracles here stands with feet well apart (£0 SiaBdc) for stability. More 


> There is some strain in the case of the Homeric passage at least: Hector appears 
to throw the stone from a stationary position (cf. 457, otf 6e pad’ Eyyuc tov). 

? Prato remarks (ad loc.): ". . . l'espressione € una ripresa, non del tutto superflua 
né inefficace, del concetto espresso al v. precedente con £0 dtaßaäc.” 

*Schol. Ar. Nub. 178e (Holwerda I 3.1). 
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decisive is the second passage, which contrasts Jason’s reaction to the 
approach of the fire-breathing bulls with that of the other heroes 
(3.1293-96): 


Ed5ci0av ð pwee órtoq Sov" avtap 6 TOUOYE 
eu SiaBac &ruóvraq A te omtAac siv AALrIETPN 
utp vet atteipecinolt Soveuneva KÜuaT’ AEAAaLC- 
npóo8& dé oi cákoq £oxev EvavTiov. 


Panic seizes the heroes, but Jason stands his ground, shield in hand. 
There can be no question of Jason striding (or leaping) to meet the 
bulls; he stands unmoving as a reef against storm-tossed waves. 

The final instance of eù Óiagáq comes from Aelian (V.H. 4.15), 
who tells of the boxer Democritus. Having some problem with his feet 
(AUTOS voonoac ToUc nóóaq), Democritus went about to the games 
and, drawing a circle about himself, challenged his opponents to drag 
him from the circle. Nonetheless, by firmly standing his ground he 
bested the challengers: 6 d& eú SiaBac Ev tij OTÄDEL kai £ykparóq, 
OTEPAVOULEVOS ANNEL. 

From the passages here discussed we can conclude that £0 OtaBáq 
refers to a stance with feet set well apart. In a martial context we can 
imagine the soldier standing with one foot in front of the other; when 
seen in profile, as it regularly is in vase-painting,? the position of the legs 
would resemble a lambda.’ Such a meaning is not at odds with ia- 
Baivw,® as MacQueen alleges, for “to step" is a basic meaning of Baivw, 
and “in two," "apart" are basic senses of 614, especially in composition 
(it is etymologically related to Sic, etc.).” 

MacQueen concludes his paper by referring his interpretation of 
£U SiaBac to his understanding of Tyrtaean åàpetń (fr. 9.13 Gentili- 


E.g. A. M. Snodgrass, Arms and Armour of the Greeks (London 1967) pl. 26, 29, 

30. s~ 
1 This stance is probably what Archilochus refers to when he speaks of standing 
GodQaA£oq (frs. 114.4 and 128.4 West). As MacQueen notes (455), this is the posture 
usually assumed by Greek warriors in battle; indeed, it is also a traditional posture of 
modern infantry receiving a charge with regiments fixed. MacQueen (454), however, 
strangely supposes that “Those who appeal to the Homeric passage [Il. 12.458]" envision 
"a man standing with his feet even with each other laterally and spread wide," but he 
offers no references to substantiate this. 

® Note the translations “die Beine spreizen" of Frisk (GEW 1.383) and “écarter les 
jambes" of Chantraine (DELG 1.156). 

?See Frisk, GEW 1.209 and 383; Chantraine, DELG 1.156 and 275. 
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Prato, 12.13 West): “. . . not to stand, but to attack; not to wait for the 
blow, but to strike." !? MacQueen seems to be thinking in terms of an 
individual åpeTń, and, consequently, his remarks are applicable to Ho- 
meric warfare, not to hoplite tactics.!! The hoplite's first duty is to re- 
main in formation and not leave his place, whether the phalanx is ad- 
vancing or retreating.!” This then is the äper of the hoplite, 
and £U Oiapáq refers to his steadfast position in the rank.!? 


CHRISTOPHER BROWN 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 


?? MacQueen makes no attempt to reconcile this statement with pevétw in both 
Tyrtaean passages. 

H On hoplite warfare, see H. Lorimer, BSA 42 (1947) 76-138, who gives special 
attention to Tyrtaeus. For more recent discussion, see P. Cartledge, JHS 97 (1977) 11-27; 
J. Salmon, JHS 97 (1977) 84-101; A. J. Holladay, JHS 102 (1982) 94-97. For a good 
general statement of the nature of hoplite fighting, see F. E. Adcock, The Greek and 
Macedonian Art of War (Berkeley 1957) 4-5. 

'2Note the traditional definition of üvöpeia offered by Laches in Plato's dialogue 
(Lach. 190e): ei yap tiq £0£Ao01 Ev TH TAEeı uévov Auuveodar roUG TIOAEHIOUG Kai 
ur} pevyoi, El ig8t Sti avöpeios àv Ein (cf. Apol. 28d). In such contexts p£vo is a techni- 
cal military term for keeping one's place in the rank. Cf. also the concept of kaupovin, 
for which see the passages collected by Erbse on Schol. Il. 22.257a. 

'STyrtaeus calls attention to the importance of the hoplite rank at frs. 6/7.15, 
8.11, 31-33, 9.19 Gentili-Prato, 10.15, 11.11, 31-33 12.19 West. 

Thanks are due to Professors E. Robbins and L. Woodbury for commenting on 
this note in draft. 


y 


ON THE MEANING OF FORS FORTUNA: 
A HINT FROM TERENCE 


The genesis of the goddess Fortuna as an influential force in the 
religious thought and literary expression of the Roman people consists 
of a developmental process involving linguistic, social, and literary ele- 
ments. The effects of these elements overlap one another and are not 
confined to a single period. The development of the concept embodied 
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in the word fortuna, in fact, continued throughout the period of the 
Roman Republic and into the imperial period, continuously adapting 
itself to new social and literary influences and incorporating a larger 
sphere of activity as successive generations entertained an ever-broaden- 
ing outlook on the relationship between Fortuna and their perception of 
the world. Fortuna, however, probably was not initially a very impor- 
tant concept in men’s lives, but a minor deity, exercising control over a 
very specific area of life. 

One of the ways in which earlier scholars have attempted to define 
this area of life is by investigating the origin of the word fortuna. The 
origin, they agree, is from the verb ferre,! “to carry or bring” and, argu- 
ing from the parallel development of the words portunus (from portus) 
and neptunus (from * neptus), they propose that fortuna is the feminine 
form of * fortunus, which is derived from * fortus, which is itself derived 
from ferre.? Fortuna, in its formative period, would häve been used as a 
predicative modifier of fors, which subsequently became a substantive 
and survived as an independent term and concept.? 

There is a widespread agreement that the goddess Fortuna was 
first known in Roman religious thought under the compound name Fors 
Fortuna. Double names for gods and goddesses were not uncommon in 
this early period, as the well-documented names Anna Perenna, Lues 
Rues, and Mater Matuta demonstrate. The mechanics of such double 
names, according to Gerhard Radke, in his work Die Götter Altztaliens, 
is to portray various functions of a deity predicatively — that is, as repre- 
senting the power of that deity exercised in a given area.* The designa- 
tion of the function of the deity is accomplished in two ways: either by 
adding the function of one deity to that of another (e.g., Pales Matuta) 
or, more frequently, by affirming the effects of the deity named in the 
first half of the name? (Fors Fortuna). 

Concerning the original meaning of Fors Fortuna, specifically in 
its compound form, there have now been two scholars, Gerhard Radke 


IA. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch (Heidelberg 1938) 534. 
Wilhelm Corssen, Über Aussprache, Vokalismus, und Betonung der lateinisches 
Sprache (Leipzig 1868) Vol. I, 434. Julius Pokorny, Indogermanisches etymologisches 
Wörterbuch (Bern und Munich 1959) Vol. I, 128-30. 

"Walde (note 1 above) 534. Corssen (note 1 above) 434. Manu Leumann, Die 
lateinischen Adjectiva auf -lis (Strassburg 1919) 7, n. 2. 

"Gerhard Radke, Die Gótter Altitaliens (Münster 1965) 132, 

"Ibid. 

*Ibid., 24-26. 
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and H. J. Rose, who have ventured to offer a suggestion which is consis- 
tent with this morphological analysis and yet unencumbered by the cor- 
relative concepts of birth, chance, and agriculture so frequently and 
uncritically appended to Fortuna in its early form. Radke and Rose sug- 
gest that Fors Fortuna was originally a.goddess who brought something 
to people, especially poor peasants, and who had nothing at all to do 
with chance or luck.® 

This interpretation, although most satisfactory with respect to the 
history of the word fortuna and the nature and purpose of the double 
name, has not been supported by primary source evidence, either epi- 
graphical or textual, by either of the scholars who have presented it. Its 
credibility as anything more than a scholarly exercise, therefore, is very 
tentative, and it is necessary for anyone who wishes seriously to adopt 
this interpretation to provide such evidence. I propose that textual evi- 
dence is available m Terence’s Hecyra and Phormio to support the in- 
terpretation of Fors Fortuna as a generic “Goddess Who Brings," as op- 
posed to the later, single name, Fortuna, which is, even in the earliest 
Latin literature, replete with literary connotations inherited from 
Greek. 

Terence's most evocative allusion to the goddess Fors Fortuna is to 
be found in the comedy Hecyra. The allusion is made by Pamphilus, a 
young man, in a long monologue, in which his domestic affairs are ex- 
plained. Pamphilus, it seems, had been married to Philumena for seven 
months. He had not yet consummated his marriage, however, because 
of an affair with a certain courtesan. At the very time when he was pre- 
pared to abandon the courtesan and assume normal relations with his 
wife, he was sent off to Imbros on his father's business, and Philumena 
went to live with Pamphilus! mother, Sostrata. When Pamphilus re- 
turned, he was informed that Philumena had, for no apparent reason, 
left Sostrata and returned to live with her own mother, Myrrina, where 
she would have nothing whatever to do with anyone from Pamphilus’ 
family. 

Pamphilus resolved to settle the apparent falling out between his 
wife and his mother, and, immediately after his arrival home, he went 
to Philumena to seek an explanation. He no sooner arrived at Myrrina's 
house, however, than he discovered that Philumena, who had feigned 
illness as an excuse for not returning to Sostrata, was actually in the 


^Radke (note 3 above) 28. H. J. Rose, "Fortuna or Fors," in Oxford Classical Dic- 
tionary, 2nd ed. (Oxford 1970) 445. 
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final stages of a pregnancy which he was certain he did not cause. He 
was about to burst indignantly from the house when Myrrina pleaded 
with him to keep the pregnancy a secret, since Philumena had come by 
her misfortune at the hands of an unknown assailant (Pamphilus, of 
course) at a festival shortly before her marriage. 

Pamphilus, in his monologue, quotes Myrrina's plea for secrecy: 


"Quaeque Fors Fortunast," inquit, "nobis quae te hodie obtulit, per eam 
obsecramus ambae, si ius, si fas est uti advorsa eius per te tecta tacitaque 
apud omnes sient." 

( Hecyra, 386-88) 


There can be no doubt that the Fors Fortuna whom Myrrina mentions here 
is a personified goddess and not merely an abstract natural power. Myr- 
rina's words, "per eam obsecramus," are constructed in the form of an invo- 
cation to a deity, and the word obsecro itself denotes primarily an entreaty 
of a religious nature. Fors Fortuna is likewise quite clearly intended here to 
be understood as the "Goddess Who Brings,” as is indicated by the fact that 
the predicate of Fors Fortuna is a compound of the verb ferre, the root 
word from which both fors and fortuna are derived. 

The indefinite quaeque, however, it somewhat puzzling.? It seems to 
suggest, at least at first reading, that there exist a number of goddesses 
known as Fors Fortuna and it is one of this number who has just brought 
Pamphilus home. If we interpret Fors Fortuna as the name of a single god- 
dess, however, and attribute the force of the indefinite to the speaker's atti- 
tude toward that goddess, the result is strikingly different. Such an inter- 
pretation would suggest that Myrrina considers Fors Fortuna a somewhat 
vague, undefined power, almost as if the goddess still existed and acted in a 
numinous sense.? Fors Fortuna, in fact, when dealt with on the most primi- 
tive level of a "Goddess Who Brings," may well have been nothing more 
than a numinous power, in spite of her various associations with cult, which 
are mostly of late date or of a secondary nature to Fors Fortuna's original 
meaning. 

Another factor to be considered with regard to this appearance of 
Fors Fortuna is its effect on the dramatic structure of the play. The scene 
revolves around a fortuitous coincidence of persons, places, and time. Pam- 
philus has returned from Imbros and visits Philumena at precisely the mo- 


"Sidney Ashmore, The Comedies of Terence (New York 1908) commentary, 229, 
note to line 386. 
*W. Warde Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity (London 1914) 62. 
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ment when her period of labor is upon her. Had he arrived but a few days 
later, the baby would have already been born and exposed; Philumena’s 
secret would have been preserved, and the remainder of the complications 
of plot would have been easily resolved. 

When Myrrina says, therefore, that Fors Fortuna brought Pamphilus 
home to them “ hodze," she means not simply “today,” but something akin 
to “today, of all days!” Terence seems to be attributing purposeful action to 
Fors Fortuna and emphasizing her power as a personal agent. Such empha- 
sis dispels any concern that the appearance of Fors Fortuna as a substantive 
in this passage (and, as we shall see, in the Phormio) is no different in na- 
ture from the adverbial phrase, forte fortuna, which appears fairly fre- 
quently in early Latin writers, but which is too conventional an expression 
to be a reliable source of information concerning Fors Fortuna. 

An investigation of the entire scene from the Hecyra in which the 
passage we are studying occurs offers us an opportunity to compare 
Terence’s understanding of Fors, Fortuna, and Fors Fortuna, for he men- 
tions all three withm the space of thirty-six lines. 

Shortly before he quotes Myrrina’s plea to keep Philumena’s preg- 
nancy a secret, Pamphilus offers an explanation of why the maidservants in 
Myrrina’s house appeared disconcerted upon seeing him, after expressing 
their initial joy at his arrival: "Quia tam incommode illis fors obtulerat ad- 
ventum meum" (1. 370). The appearance of fors in this sentence serves both 
to introduce the concept of chance in the scene and to prepare for the sub- 
sequent appearance of Fors Fortuna. This entire statement, in fact, is prac- 
tically identical to that spoken later by Myrrina. The same verb, offerre, is 
used to describe the action of the agent power which has brought Pamphi- 
lus back, and there is reference to the fact that his arrival at this particular 
time is detrimental to all involved. The close similarity between Pamphilus’ 
and Myrrina's statements seems to enhance the fact that it is not simply the 
result of chance or luck tbat Pamphilus returned when he did, but that 
some vaguely defined power "brought" him home at a critical moment and 
for a specific reason. 

The whole mood of a primitive power operating in this scene, how- 
ever, is somewhat dispelled toward the end of the monologue when Pam- 
philus, having catalogued all his problems, complains: "O Fortuna, ut 
numquam perpetuo es bona!” (1. 406). This statement, which recalls a sen- 
tentia found in Ennius’ Annales,? portrays Fortuna as the fully developed 
goddess of chance: fickle, deceitful, and devious. The goddess referred to 


?'Haudquaquam quemquam semper fortuna secuta est." Annales VIII, 289. 
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here is totally different from the Fors Fortuna of line 386, and the type of 
agency operating in Fortuna in this sense is far removed from the agency of 
fors as it appears in line 370. Terence has shifted the emphasis of the con- 
cept embodied in the words fors and fortuna in this scene from one of ar- 
chaic significance to one of current and, to a great degree, literary signifi- 
cance. The concept of luck or chance, however, is certainly present, to 
some degree, in the words fors in line 370 and Fors Fortuna in 386, but is 
secondary to the concept of bringing, which is more germane to Terence's 
purpose in these specific instances. His shift of emphasis in the reference to 
Fortuna in line 406, therefore, merely reaffirms the existence of the concept 
of chance throughout the scene, without destroying the literary or aesthetic 
effect of the reference to the primitive function of Fortuna, under the as- 
pect of the archaic goddess Fors Fortuna. 

Terence's other unequivocal reference to the goddess Fors Fortuna is 
often quoted by modern scholars as an example of a literary employment of 
Fors Fortuna and of the difference or similarity between Fortuna (which 
appears along with Fors Fortuna in this passage) and Fors Fortuna,’® but it 
has yet to be analyzed with a view toward determining the functions that 
these goddesses are intended to portray. The reference is found in the 
Phormio, line 841, in a passage spoken by the slave, Geta, who has just 
discovered that the wife, Phanium, whom his young master, Antipho, has 
marrfed without his father's consent, is the illegitimate daughter of Anti- 
pho's uncle, Chremes. Antipho's father, Demipho, was also unaware of this 
fact, but as soon as he learns the truth, both he and Chremes are anxious to 
preserve the previously undesirable marriage of Phanium to Antipho, in 
order to keep Chremes' indiscretion a secret from his own wife. 

Geta overhears Chremes informing Demipho that Phanium is his 
daughter and that they should now favor the match that they had just done 
their best to dissolve. He realizes that Antipho's desperate situation is now 
saved and runs into the street shouting: “O Fortuna, O Fors Fortuna, quan- 
tis commoditatibus / Quam subito meo ero Antiphoni ope vostra hunc 
onerastis diem!" (ll. 841-42). 

Before we attempt to explain the role played by Fors Fortuna in this 
context, we must be careful to note that both Fortuna and Fors Fortuna are 
mentioned here and that the plural forms, "vostra" and "onerastis," indi- 
cate that both goddesses are viewed as independent agents. Fors Fortuna, 


Radke (note 3 above) 132. Franz Bómer and Peter Herz, Untersuchungen über 
die Religion der Sklaven in Griechenland und Rom (Wiesbaden 1981) 147-49. Kurt 
Latte, Rómzsche Religions-geschichte (Munich 1960) 179. 
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therefore, is not to be construed merely as an emphatic repetition of 
Fortuna. 

Aelius Donatus, well aware of this fact, points out, as he had previ- 
ously in his comments on Hecyra 386, that Fortuna is concerned with af- 
fairs of uncertain outcome, while Fors Fortuna deals only with that which 
ends happily for all. He likewise acknowledges the cult distinctions between 
Fortuna and Fors Fortuna, noting that Fors Fortuna’s temple is located 
“trans Tiberim.”!! Any action predicated of these goddesses, therefore, 
may be interpreted as a function of both goddesses, acting in concert. The 
complementary nature of their action, moreover, points to the fact that the 
evolution of the concept of bringing encountered in Fors Fortuna to that of 
chance or luck in Fortuna was complete and that any reference to the idea 
of bringing should be interpreted as an archaizing tendency. 

In this passage from the Phormio, the idea of Fors Fortuna bringing 
something is not as dramatically presented as in the passage from the He- 
cyra, where we find an expressed verb meaning “to bring,” but it is present 
nevertheless. The verb, onerare, in the sense in which it is employed here, 
may be interpreted as a synonym for ferre, offerre, or some other such verb. 
Geta’s use of onerare 1s obviously ironical; the goddesses “burden” Antipho 
with happiness, and their "burden" unburdens him of the difficulties that 
plagued him from the moment of his father’s return from abroad. 

Geta makes this clear in his next lines, in which he continues speaking 
about the two goddesses, without naming them: “... nosque amicos eius 
exonerastis metu” (l. 843). Once again the plural form is employed, and 
both goddesses are included in the action. It is highly improbable, there- 
fore, that Terence meant to emphasize the power of one goddess over that 
of the other. Terence’s principal concern is to convey Geta’s excitement at 
the sudden and unexpected resolution of Antipho’s difficulties, and an al- 
lusion to either of these goddesses would probably have been sufficient. 

Naming both goddesses, however, offers two advantages to the play- 
wright, and Terence was clearly cognizant of both. First, naming both god- 
desses emphasizes Geta’s state of extreme excitement and happiness, not 
only at having discovered the secret of Phanium’s birth, but even more im- 
portant, at having made this discovery without the old men knowing it. The 
discovery, therefore, not only saves Antipho’s marriage and vindicates Geta 
for his part in arranging the match, but also presents Geta with a piece of 
information with which to blackmail the old men into giving up their claim 
to some money extorted from them to buy a flutegirl for Antipho’s cousin. 


Aelius Donatus, Commentum Terenti, Phormio, V, 6, 1. 
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Geta’s excitement and happiness are not conveyed merely by naming both 
these goddesses, but also by the anaphora of “O” before each goddess’ name 
and the subsequent assonance of “o” sounds throughout the sentence. Con- 
sequently, the entire sentence takes on the aspect of a prolonged exclama- 

tion of euphoria and speechlessness. 

The.second advantage afforded by the double allusion is as functional 
as the first, but depends on the literary tone rather than on the structure of 
the language. By mentioning both Fortuna and Fors Fortuna, Terence is 
able to convey both a feeling of unexpectedness and immediacy and a sense 
of free and bountiful giving. He reinforces these initial impulses by repeat- 
ing the same concepts: the goddesses aid Antipho unexpectedly, “quam su- 
bito,” and with such bounty, “quantis commoditatibus,” that they “bur- 
den” the day with their gifts. Both Fortuna and Fors Fortuna are functional 
units of the action described ın this sentence, but the effects of one in no 
way impede the effects of the other. Consequently, the appearance and the 
active force of Fortuna in this sentence neither prohibit the appearance of 
nor diminish the effectiveness of the concept of bringing, which is both ex- 
pressed and implied in the reference to Fors Fortuna. ` 

If the relationship between Fors Fortuna and the idea of bringing 
something to someone is less direct, although clearly present, in this passage 
than in that from the Hecyra, the relationship between the action ascribed 
to Fors Fortuna and the resolution of the plot is closer in this instance than 
in the Hecyra. Geta’s discovery of Chremes’ other marriage solves every 
problem which faces Antipho and his cousin. It is true that the recognition 
of Phanium resolved Antipho’s dilemma, but, as Norwood observes,!? 
Terentian double plots, such as that of Phormio, are so intricately interwo- 
ven that the resolution of one is impossible without the resolution of the 
other. The solution to the first plot, in fact, often provides the means by 
which the second is solved, and, as we have just pointed out, such 1s the case 
in the Phormio. ; 

These two references to Fors Fortuna in Terence are scant enough 
evidence that the interpretation of this deity as a "Goddess who brings" is 
accurate. They do take on a somewhat greater significance, however, when 
one learns that the name Fors Fortuna appears only seven times in Latin 
literature from the beginnings to 31 s.c. (excluding references to the 
founding of temples or simple catalogues of names).!? This evidence sup- 
porting the interpretation of Fors Fortuna as a "Goddess who brings" does 


"Gilbert Norwood, The Art of Terence (Oxford 1928) 52. 
“Fors,” Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (Leipzig 1926) Vol. VI, Part I, p. 1129. 
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not, of course, end debate concerning the original meaning of the goddess. 
There is some textual and epigraphical evidence in support of interpreting 
Fors Fortuna as a goddess of birth, of women, and of slaves.!* It is, in fact, 
possible that there was no single original meaning of the goddess, but the 
evidence presented here, it seems to me, lends credence to the morphologi- 
cal and etymological] interpretation and allows us, for the first time, to dis- 
cuss the validity of this interpretation on the basis of original sources.!? 


Francis M. LAZARUS 
UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON 


“C.I.L. XIV, 2863 (for birth); I®, p. 211 (for agriculture); P, 977-79 and VI, 
188, 235, 251 (for slaves as ministri in the collegia serving Fortuna). Columella, De re 
rustica, X, M. 311-17 (again for agriculture); Ovid Fastz VI, 1. 569 (for women); Plu- 
tarch De Fortuna Romanorum 5 and Ovid Fasti VI, ll. 627 and 784 (again for slaves). It 
is interesting to note that neither of the two scholars (Elizabeth Evans, Cults of the Sab- 
ine Territory [Rome 1939] 179, and W. Warde Fowler, Religious Experience of the Ro- 
man People [London 1911] 245) who have proposed that Fors Fortuna meant "chance" 
or "luck" from the very beginning offers any clear textual or epigraphical evidence in 
support of the argument. 

15] wish to acknowledge the helpful suggestions made by the AJP referee, by Pro- 
fessors R. Conard and K. Marre of the University of Dayton and by Professor F. Newton 
of Duke University. Any errors which remain are, of course, my own. 


y 


ASCONIUS P. 60 (CLARK), f PRIMA PARS: 
THE TRIAL AND CONVICTION OF C. MANILIUS IN 65 2.c.* 


quo haec oratio a Cicerone praetura (nuper) 
p<eracta) dicta est, cum T prima pars... 
Manilius qui iudicium per operarum (duces tur-) 
baverat, deinde quod ex S.C. a(mb)o co{s)s. . .. 
pra(e)sidebant efi) iudicio, non respondi<sset absens- ) 5 
que esset damnatus, recreavi(t se Cominius ut infam-) 
iam accepta(e) pecunia(e) tollere(t) a(c repetiit) 
Corneltum lege maiestatis. 


*] wish to express my gratitude to my colleagues Michael Alexander and Alexan- 
der MacGregor for their advice. I am also grateful to Dr. Bruce Marshall who criticized 
an earlier draft and shared with me by letter some of his views on this problem. 
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2 primum apparutsset Sigonius, prima parte anni C. Madvig, primum 
effugisset maiestatis accusationem Mommsen, primum pari modo elusis- 
set accusationem collega Corneli C. Kiessling-Schoell 3 quia Mommsen 4 
praesentes erant et suppl. Clark, consules aderant et suppl. Stangl 5 re- 
spondisset atque", respondisset absensque Kiessling-Schoell 


In the argumentum to his commentary on Cicero's pro Cornelio, 
Asconius (p. 60C) reports that the recent conviction of the ex-tribune 
C. Manilius in 65 led to a renewal of the prosecution of C. Cornelius (tr. 
pl. 67) for maiestas, which had been dropped in 66 amid violence. The 
text, however, is defective, and no satisfactory supplement has been 
proposed for | prema pars in line 2 above. Clark prints Sigonius’ old 
conjecture, but all other modern editors treat this corruption as a locus 
desperatus. This note will propose that pars is, in fact, an ill-begotten 
expansion of a p-plus-apostrophe abbreviation, all that remained of an 
original postulatus esset (here = “indicted”) after the mutilation of the 
archetype. Przma represents an attempt to force some adverbial form of 
prim- (presumably primum) into concord with the noun pars. 

Most previous attempts to mend this corrupt passage take as their 
starting point the change from prima to primum. The restoration of 
primum 1s attractive given the presence of deznde. What we expect after 
the word primum is a statement of the first in a series of two events that 
encouraged Cominius to revive the charges against Cornelius. Further- 
more, as we can see from the tense of the verb turbaverat in the qui 
clause, both events reported in the cum clause must have occurred after 
Manilius employed gangs to disrupt a trial. It becomes important, 
therefore, to identify, if we can, the incident to which Asconius alludes 
in the relative clause. 

A paragraph earlier, Asconius states that Cornelius’ prosecutors in 
66 were driven from court “a notis operarum ducibus" (p. 59C.21-22); 
but despite the similarity in language, there is no reason to believe that 
the qui clause in the passage under discussion concerns this earlier 
trial.! No evidence exists to connect Manilius with the disruption of Cor- 
nelius' trial,? while we know that a disturbance by Manilius' supporters 


'Contra M. Griffin, "The Tribune C. Cornelius," JRS 63 (1973) 209, and n. 131, 
who concludes from the reference to operarum duces in both passages that Manilius was 
credited with providing the gangs that broke up Cornelius' trial in 66. 

"None of the surviving fragments of Cicero's pro Cornelio suggests that Manilius 
was implicated in quashing the prosecution of Cornelius, although several of these frag- 
ments show that the prosecutor attempted to establish a link between Cornelius and vari- 
ous activities of Manilius during his tribunate. In fact, if we accept a recent proposal by 
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erupted when an attempt was made to prosecute Manilius himself for 
extortion after he ceased to be tribune on December 10th of 66.? The 
prosecution was launched late in December while Cicero, as praetor, 
still presided over the quaestio de repetundis, but the case had to be 
continued into the following year when Cicero’s attempt to set a hearing 
for December 29th, the last day of his term, met with resistance. Cicero, 
we are told, promised to defend Manilius when the court changed 
hands and was taken over by Cicero’s successor, but according to Dio 
(36.44.2), an outbreak of violence prevented the court from hearing the 
case.” 

The incident reported by Dio provides a natural reference for the 
words “qui iudicium per operarum duces turbaverat.” If Asconius refers 
to the outbreak of violence at Manilius’ trial for extortion early in 65, we 
can readily understand why the senate took steps, as reported by the 
quod clause, to post a guard over the court that was eventually to con- 
vict Manilius.? Once the apparent connection is seen between the vio- 
lence at an earlier trial and the measures adopted by the senate, it be- 
comes obvious that the words after primum in the first half of the cum 
clause must have reported either the resumption of the original trial for 


K. Kumaniecki, “Les discours égarés de Cicéron pro Cornelio,” Med. Kon. Vlaam. 
Acad. Belg. 32 (1970) 14-15, to transpose fragments 13-17P (ed. Puccioni) before 10P, 
Cicero apparently concluded his remarks on the disruption of Cornelius’ previous trial 
before he began the section in which he addressed the charges linking his client with 
Manilius. 

>Our chief sources for the course of this prosecution are Dio 36.44.1-2 and Plut. 
Cic. 9.4-6. See my article, "The Prosecution of C. Manilius in 66 B.C. and Cicero's pro 
Manilio," Phoenix 34 (1980) 323-36, for a discussion of the chronology and possible 
motives of the prosecutor in selecting such a charge. 

!In a fragment of the pro Cornelio introduced by Asconius (p. 66C) with the 
words "dicit de disturbato iudicio Maniliano," Cicero blames certain unnamed magni 
homines for inciting Manilius to violence and states that Manilius’ action was “meis 
alienissimum rationibus." The latter comment implies that the outbreak of violence pre- 
vented Cicero from carrying out his plans to participate in this trial and hence that he is 
referring to the same incident reported by Dio since the prosecution for extortion was the 
only case involving Manilius in which Cicero had agreed to play a role. 

^ According to Dio (36.44.4) the senate assigned a bodyguard to the consuls in 65 
in response to the rumors of a conspiracy formed by Catiline and some others, but the 
role played by the two consuls in standing guard over ( praestdebant) the court that con- 
victed Manilius may well provide a better explanation of the decision to furnish this 
armed guard; sce B. Marshall, “The Vote of a Bodyguard for the Consuls of 65," CP 72 
(1977) 318-20. If this view is accepted, we should perhaps read after coss. in line 4 cum 
armatis ("with a bodyguard," paralleled by Ascon. p. 20C.11 in this sense). 
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extortion after order had been restored by the presence of the two con- 
suls, or the initiation of a fresh prosecution. This conclusion follows 
from the sound portion of the text which reports that Manilius was even- 
tually convicted by a court before which he failed to appear. 

Asconius elsewhere uses postulare absolutely (i.e., without specify- 
ing a charge), meaning "to arraign” or “prosecute” (p. 63C.8), and if 
postulatus esset is restored after primum, it would report the institution 
of a new trial after the earlier one for extortion had been blocked by 
violence. One source does, in fact, lend support to the view that Mani- 
lius was indicted de novo in 65 on a charge other than extortion. We are 
informed by the Bobbio scholiast (p. 119St) that Manilius was prose- 
cuted in 65 for mazestas,’ and although the reliability of this evidence is 
sometimes questioned,? several arguments can be advanced for accept- 
ing this statement. First, we may point to the implication of Dio's ac- 
count that the prosecution for extortion was dropped when an outbreak 
of violence prevented the court from hearing the case. After this event, 
Dio reports no further stages in the attempt to bring Manilius to trial for 
extortion, and the conclusion that this violence effectively quashed the 
indictment for extortion and led to the introduction of a new charge 
receives some support from a fragment of Cicero's pro Cornelio. In an 
apparent reference to Manilius’ indictment for extortion in 66, Cicero 
(ap. Ascon. p. 62C) writes "postulatur apud me praetorem primum de 


*The demonstrative ez (an emendation for et of the mss.) before zudicio in line 5 
need not imply that Asconius is referring back to the zudzcium mentioned two lines ear- 
lier, if, in the first half of the cum clause, Asconius reported the commencement of a new 
trial: "when Manilius, who had disrupted his trial by employing the leaders of gangs, 
(had first been indicted), then failed to answer the charges because both consuls stood 
guard over this court as provided by a senatus consultum. . . ." 

'L. Domitius Ahenobarbus (cos. 54) is credited with frustrating Manilius' attempt 
to quash the prosecution for maiestas by laying siege to his accuser, but we are not told 
that the court itself was disrupted. This account, therefore, does not contradict the infer- 
ence to be drawn from Asconius' version that the presence of the two consuls deterred 
Manilius from making an assault on the court before which he had been indicted. 

*Most recently by E. J. Phillips, "Cicero and the Prosecution of C. Manilius," La- 
tomus 29 (1970) 603-5, and A. Ward, "Politics in the Trials of Manilius and Cornelius," 
TAPA 101 (1970) 548-49. The majority opinion, however, holds that there was such a 
trial for mazestas in 65: F. Münzer, RE 14 (1928) 1134; T. R. S. Broughton, MRR 2.153; 
R. Seager, "The First Catilinarian Conspiracy," Historia 13 (1964) 345, n. 30; R. Syme, 
Sallust (Berkeley 1964) 88, n. 21; E. Gruen, The Last Generation of the Roman Repub- 
lic (Berkeley 1974) 262. 
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pecuniis repetundis."? The placement of primum before de pecuniis 
repetundis leads one to conclude that if Manilius was "indicted in 66 
first for extortion,” then this indictment must later have given way to a 
second charge. Finally, we should note that if the account of the Bobbio 
scholiast is accepted, and postulatus esset is restored to the text of Asco- 
nius, we may discover in the relative clause the probable grounds that 
gave rise to this fresh indictment.!? 

This reconstruction of the events leading up to the conviction of 
Manilius and the identification of the charge on which he was convicted 
as maiestas also serve to explain better why Cominius was emboldened 
by the outcome of Manilius’ trial. Cornelius was to be brought before 
the quaestio de maiestate shortly after the conviction of Manilius. If this 
is the court that had recently handed down a verdict in the case against 
Manilius, Cominius had all the more reason to hope that he could suc- 
cessfully exploit the mood of this same court to secure the conviction of 
another ex-tribune with Pompeian ties. The conduct of Cornelius' sup- 
porters at his former trial in 66 was used against him in 65, as we can see 
from the fragments of Cicero's speech,!! and it now appears from the 
arguments advanced in this paper that similar conduct on the part of 
Manilius and his supporters provided sufficient grounds for an indict- 
ment and conviction a short time before. 


"See Kumaniecki (note 2 above) 12-13 for a discussion of the grounds for believing 
that Manilius is the defendant to whom Cicero refers. 

This observation favors Mommsen's suggestion to read quia for qui, an attrac- 
tive proposal since the introduction of quza improves the balance of the sentence by pro- 
viding a member corresponding to the quod clause after deinde (cf. Ascon. p. 28C.11 for 
quia . . . quod where the mss. offer qu). Asconius’ fondness for the indicative in qura 
clauses, even when he is reporting the substance of a criminal charge (e.g., p. 78C.15), 
may explain the choice of mood here (turbaverat) where we would expect a subjunctive 
(e.g., Tac. Ann. 3.70.1; 4.34.1, quod clauses in both cases in conjunction with the verb 
postulare). 

This aspect of the case may not have been an extraneous issue. Recently M. Al- 
exander, "Repetition of Prosecution, and the Scope of Prosecutions, in the Standing 
Criminal Courts of the Late Republic,” Classical Antiquity 1 (1982) 141-66, has at- 
tempted to show that an indictment on a given charge such as maiestas need not have 
been grounded on a single infraction of the law but necessarily took into account all prior 
actions of the defendant that could serve as an indictable offense under the law in ques- 
tion. On this view, the disruption of Cornelius’ first trial supplied at his second trial fur- 
ther grounds for securing a conviction in addition to those on which the original indict- 
ment had been based. Hence one of the complaints lodged against Cornelius may have 
corresponded directly to the charges on which Manilius had been convicted. 
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The probable condition of the archetype may well explain why 
copyists were unable to decipher the abbreviated postulatus. The state 
of the archetype can be reconstructed on the basis of the frequently re- 
curring lacunae in the text of Asconius: the text in the vicinity of prima 
pars fails at intervals of approximately 30 letters, and similar corruption 
may be observed elsewhere. As Kiessling and Schoell stated,!? and Clark 
confirmed by an independent investigation, ? the lacunae in our extant 
mss. reflect damage suffered by the archetype along the edges of its fo- 
lia.!^ The model at the beginning of this note is intended to show the 
probable arrangement of the text in the archetype.!? It will be seen from 
this reconstruction and from the length of the supplements generally 
accepted that postulatus esset, pexhaps with the addition of Manilius' 
praenomen C., is of an appropriate length for filling the lacuna in line 
2.16 Since postulatus esset will have been written at the end of a line, all 
that remained would be the abbreviation p’ (normal for pos or post) 


Ed, Asconius (Berlin 1875) xxiv-xxvii. 

S The Descent of Manuscripts (Oxford 1918; repr. ed. 1969) 365. 

The earlier portions of the in Cornelianam and the later sections of the zn Milo- 
nianam were particularly prone to damage as having originally been contained on the 
outer leaves of the Sangallensis, the lost archetype discovered by Poggio in 1416. 

l5Clark (note 13 above) concluded from the spacing of the lacunae and from omis- 
sions peculiar to one of the three witnesses to the readings of the archetype that the ar- 
chetype itself had 39-40 lines to a page and an average of 36 letters to a line. The condi- 
tion of the text on pp. 60-61C is in agreement with the layout of the archetype as 
reconstructed by Clark. The text as printed in the OCT, partially defective, from quo 
haec oratio (p. 60C.9) down to the point at which lacunae again become frequent (p. 
61C.17), occupies 1384 letter-spaces. If we divide this total by 36 (the average number of 
letters per line in the archetype), the result is 38+ (38 x 36 = 1368), which is approxi- 
mately the number of lines this portion of the text would have occupied according to 
Clark's estimate of 39-40 lines per page if the two lacunose passages were copied on op- 
posite sides of the same folium. 

16]f we may judge the length of the supplement required from the length of the 
lacunae preserved in two of the three principal witnesses to the lost archetype, a gap of 
eight to ten letters existed in the archetype. Contrary to Clark’s report in the OCT that S 
and M each leave room for only six letters, my own reexamination of the mss. reveals that 
the lacunae are somewhat longer. The scribe of S leaves space for at least five letters after 
p(ar)s in the right margin and must have considered this inadequate since a lacuna of 
approximately six letters occurs at the beginning of the following line. The lacuna in M is 
eight letters long, not six, while the third principal ms. P interpolates the praenomen 
Marcus, clearly intended to fill a gap of eight letters in the archetype. Even if the space 
available is slightly less than what is indicated by the evidence of our extant mss., the 
sipplement proposed, viz. -ulatus esset ( post- being properly an emendation of pars), 
may have been written with as few as six letters if heavily abbreviated (viz. -l'at' eet). 
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and a portion of the ¢ or u following, the rest being obscured by the 
damage suffered by the folium along its edge. Since p’ was a symbol 
occasionally employed for per or par,” the change to pars in our extant 
mss. is quite understandable, especially if just enough of the ¢ after the 
abbreviation for pos was visible to suggest the tall s. 


Jonn T. RAMSEY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 


“See W. M. Lindsay, Notae Latinae (Cambridge 1915; repr. ed., Hildesheim 
1963) 190-91, and Gaius, Inst. ed. M. Studemund (Leipzig 1874) 284-85. 
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REVIEWS 


P. A. HANSEN. Carmina Epigraphica Graeca Saeculorum VIII-V a.Chr.n. 
Berlin and New York, de Gruyter, 1983. Pp. xxiii + 302. 188 DM. 
(Texte und Kommentare, Band 12) 


Students of early Greek metrical inscriptions have welcomed the quicken- 
ing pace of scholarship in their field over the last several years. While much of 
this work is valuable, it tends to rely heavily on the older corpora and avoid 
ongoing developments in epigraphy and archaeology. Exceptions exist; argua- 
bly the most significant has been Ebert’s Griechische Epigramme auf Steger 
(1972). Still, the major thrust has been literary and interpretive; examples of 
high quality include the relevant portions of Lausberg’s Das Eznzeldistichon 
(1982) and, one expects, the second volume of Vérilhac's l'laióeq Gwpot (an- 
nounced at BullEp 1983.36). Needless to say, interpretation remains our goal, 
but it must rely on the best “eye for the stones,” take full account of the in- 
scribed object, beware of conclusions that ignore periodization, and keep 
abreast of epigraphical publications. The philologist without epigraphical ex- 
perience can find this process bewildering and the scholarship very fluid, but a 
good corpus can, at least for a few years, ease the situation. Unfortunately, no 
one since Friedlander and Hoffleit, Epigrammata (1948), has published in one 
volume the early inscribed epigrams of all types and provenances. Hansen has 
rectified this situation with CEG, a fine book and much more than an updated 
Epigrammata. 

Hansen edits some 465 pieces that he calls omnia carmina epigraphica 
saeculorum VIII-V a.Chr.n. (p. xi). We might miss a new text (the Eretrian 
herm noted in CEG’s Addenda, now published at Phoenix 37 [1983] 16-37) or 
a disputable fragment (Bradeen, AthAg 17, no. 3), but one could seriously ex- 
pand the collection only by violating Hansen's admittedly conservative criteria 
for inclusion. He rejects as prose numerous inscriptions that Gallavotti, Metri e 
rit mz (1979), describes as exhibiting lyric meters, and he allows only three ex- 
ceptions to the rule that epigrams down to 400 were composed in dactylic hex- 
ameters, pentameters, or iambic trimeters. He promises a full reply to Gal- 
lavotti in the future (p. xi).! Hansen also rejects texts preserved only in 
literature. Questions of authenticity among such epigrams are vexatious, and 
one wants a reliable collection of inscriptions; yet students of early epigrams 
cannot afford to ignore © Eeiv’, GyyéAAetv . . . and its literary compatriots.” 


IM. B. Wallace, in the Appendix to his article, “The Metres of Early Greek Epi- 
grams," Studies in Honour of Leonard Woodbury (Chico, Calif. 1985), maintains that 
even Hansen is too liberal in including some prose that only approximates verse (nos. 23, 
29, 37, 38, 282, 289, 290). 

The question is, of course, where to draw the distinctions. At no. 131, Hansen 
prints the second distich from literature, but Boegehold only proved it could have stood 
on the stone. For a list of such epigrams often considered inscriptional, cf. Wallace (note 
1 above) n. 1. 

American Journal of Philology 106 (1985) 374-394 ©1985 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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Fortunately, Page's Further Greek Epigrams (1981) can play the role of a latter- 
day Preger to Hansen's Kaibel. A different question about the integrity of the 
collection in CEG concerns its rather artificial terminus of 400 B.c. Private Attic 
sepulchral monuments, for example, virtually ceased ca. 490. When the 
tradition continues in the 430s, both stelai and epigrams have to be classed with 
fourth century, rather than archaic, types. No. 89 (ca. 410), with a pathetic 
domestic scene in both stele and poem, provides a good example.? Other pat- 
terns hold for public epitaphs, dedications, and non-Attic material; yet per- 
haps the four-part scheme envisaged in Epigrammata (p. 3), but never com- 
pleted, is less artificial than that implied by CEG: (1) the beginning to the 
Persian wars; (2) the Persian wars to Alexander; (3) Alexander to Augustus; (4) 
from Augustus on. 

Except in an English foreward, Hansen composes in Latin cum brevitate 
modo pura modo Sallustiana. He disposes his entries in the traditional order: 
Attic epitaphs (nos. 1-105), other epitaphs (106-178), Attic dedications (179- 
321), other dedications (321a-429), Attic and other tztuli varii (480-465). 
Within each category public monuments precede private ones, each group or- 
dered chronologically. Most dates are determined epigraphically (note the 
scheme on p. xii); this is a slippery procedure but often all we have. The dates 
given for Nestor's cup are surely misprinted (no. 454; read 735-720). For dat- 
ing, Hansen relies heavily on Jeffery's work, including IG T’.2 for the Attic ma- 
terial. He provides an interesting preview of this as yet unpublished fascicle of 
IG; besides using its dates, he cites its numbers and sometimes takes other infor- 
mation. 

Most entries include four items: archaeology, a two-part bibliography, 
text, and apparatus. The archaeology is minimal: type of object, date, general 
provenance, location (most museum numbers provided), a remark on the in- 
scription's form (occasionally with a diagram). There are no dimensions, fig- 
ures, or plates. Still, Hansen deals proficiently with cases where the object's 
shape or size affects restoration, and the second part of each bibliography lists 
published photographs and drawings. Moreover, Hansen supplies more archae- 
ological information than many collections and he is normally accurate; over- 
sights include nos. 38 (no cutting or stele exists; the question mark should pre- 
cede stelae) and 66 (no stele exists; its subject is conjectured from the shape of 
the cutting). The bibliographies are selective but sufficient for reconstructing 
the history of the texts' criticism. 

The heart of CEG lies in the texts and apparatus. The latter are not full 
literary commentaries but abbreviated records of the establishment of the texts. 
Knowledgeable readers will recognize in them an acute recension of scholarship 
guided by a philological method that is perhaps the best aspect of this fine 
book. Since Hansen, wary of apparent literary and inscriptional parallels (cf., 
e.g., no. 135), restores very conservatively,‘ his arguments are more often nega- 
tive than positive. They, together with the complete Index Graecus, make CEG 


For the increasing domesticity, cf. S. C. Humphreys, "Family Tombs and Tomb 
Cult," JHS 100 (1980) 96-126. 

! At p. xiii, Hansen adumbrates his method of restoration and promises a fuller 
treatment for the future. 
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an indispensable tool for studying the language of early epigrams. He does not 
ionicize orthography, but he lays out texts by poetic verses. These layouts, 
though sometimes risky (e.g., at no. 252, Hansen places a fragment differently 
from others), often improve on previous ones and facilitate restoration; for ex- 
ample, Hansen shows no. 377 to be hexametric as against Jeffery’s restoration as 
elegaic. 

Occasionally this reviewer's reading of a stone disagrees with Hansen’s. At 
no. 67, he reads mi[vu]t6¢, which he supports philologically; but the top of a 
diagonal stroke, certainly to be read as a sigma, appears to the left of the dotted 
tau. Hence, ru[o]oTög, the older restoration, is to be preferred. On the same 
stone, read xoev[ir]öc . . . hopafio] for Hansen’s xoe[vikdjec . . . hop[ato]. One 
should not overemphasize such criticisms; of some eighty stones the reviewer has 
examined, his readings differ from Hansen's in only eight cases, seriously only 
at no. 88. Here Hansen accepts Bradeen's mistaken version; a trace of the origi- 
nal left-hand surface shows that we should read something closer to Raubits- 
chek, GB 9 (1980) 21 f. (a reference missed by Hansen): 


"EAAnv tõe Övlona ..... ] 
vioo AETHX [....... T] 
eAtaoıng Edalvev.... ua] 
Pvänevo [g ---]. 


CEG's usual epigraphical accuracy mitigates the book's one potentially serious 
drawback; we quite clearly cannot rely on it as a record of Hansen’s personal 
examinations of the objects, although sometimes he notes the recent autopsy of 
others reported to him privately (cf. nos. 31 and 118). 

Hansen has given us a well-edited collection that will stimulate and facili- 
tate more study of these texts. The book contains a wealth of information that is 
intelligently organized, if sometimes densely reported, and printed elegantly 
and almost without errors. While CEG does not compromise principles dear to 
the epigraphist, the philologist who is inexperienced in epigraphy will neverthe- 
less be able to use it with facility. The book will become the standard resource 
for the early Greek verse inscription. But let the reader remember that Thoth’s 
invention does not allow of change; the Addenda at the end of CEG remind us 
of just how quickly epigraphical matters move along.’ 


Josern W. Day 
WABASH COLLEGE 


For further addenda and corrigenda, see Hansen’s List of Greek Verse Inscrip- 
tions, c. 400-300 B.c. (1985) 11-13. 


HERWIG MAEHLER. Die Lieder des Bakchylides. Erster Teil: die Siegeslieder. 
Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1982. I, pp. xviü + 137; IL, pp. 307. Paper. 


The appearance of Maehler's Bakchylides is a happy event. The text is 
essentially that of the 1970 Teubner edition, though the author has rechecked 
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the papyri and has also incorporated literature since 1970, so that there are a 
few changes in the apparatus. He has also, with Odes 10 and 13, made use of 
readings and conjectures from a work of W. S. Barrett not yet published. The 
translations are almost exactly those of Maehler’s 1968 volume in the series 
Schriften und Quellen der Alten Welt (Berlin); they are smooth and admirably 
literal, with concepts and even words kept whenever possible in their proper 
places in the lines. Now, however, the author has supplied commentary and a 
general introduction whose 45 pages are the best short description I have read 
of the nature of choral poetry, and of Bacchylides’ contributions to that genre. 
Maehler is aware of Bundy, but a follower of Snell, and consequently his under- 
standing of the epinician mode balances a consciousness of the necessities of 
individual praise against a sense of its social purposes. About archaic choral 
song, Maehler lucidly states what has too often been either overlooked or ar- 
gued at incomprehensible length. He says simply, 


Ihre Aufgabe ist, für ihren Auftraggeber — den privaten wie den öffentlichen — ein 
Bild zu entwerfen, das die Beziehung zwischen dem aktuellen Anlass des Liedes und 
der Vergangenheit, der historischen oder der mythischen, sichtbar werden lässt, 
einen Bild in dem etwa der Olympiensieger, seine Familie und die Mitbürger seiner 
Gesellschaftsschicht sich wiedererkennen konnten, oder in dem eine Stadt in einem 
Paian oder Dithyrambus, der von ihrer Gründung oder ihren Heroen berichtete, 
sich darstellen liess. (I p. 5) 


The discussion of Bacchylides’ style is illuminated by taste and sympathy; 
one may note, for example, Maehler's observation (I pp. 24-25) that the often 
criticized superfluity of epithet is usually not a superfluity at all, but a knowing 
contrivance for contrast (here he acknowledges Segal’s article in QUCC 22 
[1976] 104), or again his description of the Bacchylidean narrative manner as 
meant to evoke drama and pathos (I p. 28). Maehler well observes the craft of 
Bacchylides’ poetic structures, as witness his analysis of the concentric Ode 11, 
“einem Lied das—entgegen der herkömmlichen Meinung—mit besonderer 
Sorgfalt komponiert ist” (I p. 29). 

All of these virtues continue to be evident in the commentary, where 
Maehler steadily discriminates between elements deriving from convention and 
those arising from the impulse of a particular song. In discussing Ode 5.3-6 (II 
p. 86), he points to the motif of the victor’s "Kunstverstand" as a generic phe- 
nomenon, a technique which emphasizes the récherché nature of epinician 
song and thus economically offers double praise to a patron: as worthy of this 
costly article, and as capable of appreciating it. Speaking of Ode 13, on the 
other hand, he notes the wholly untraditional, peculiarly Bacchylidean effect of 
the long simile in the fourth epode, that “auf ersten Blick so ‘homerisch’ 
wirkende Gleichnis,” remarking that “es nicht einen Vorgang veranschaulicht, 
der sich sichtbar und konkret abspielt, sondern den Umschwung in der Stim- 
mung der Troer. Dieses subjektiv-pathetische Element ist charakteristisch für 
B" (II p. 254). 

Some of the fashionable questions, such as the precise meaning ^f 
Bacchylides’ aletheia, Maehler may seem to beg, but this is because he knows 
that in poetry words are not logical symbols. Thus, in his treatment of Ode 8.20 
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(II pp. 139-40), he would have both the subjective and the objective aspects of 
aletheia— both the rememberings of men and the inherent unforgetability of 
certain events — present in the phrase oUv dAa8&íai 68 näv Adurtet xpéoc. I am 
dubious, however, about the author's notion that Xp&oG in this passage has the 
narrow meaning of "payment of debt" and refers directly to the present song. 
Such a meaning is of course quite likely in a victory ode, but nevertheless in this 
case it seems unsuitable to the context, while it also makes the word äv some- 
what difficult. Maehler understands "my praise is brilliant throughout" 
("leuchtet ganz"), and if we accept this it might be well to change the punctua- 
tion so as to achieve the sequence: “Touching earth I make boast to say that all I 
here sing is illumined by truth." However, since a question of numerical accu- 
racy dominates what follows, it would be easier to let the poet's words remain as 
gnomic as they appear to be: that is, "Every thing with which the quality of the 
memorable combines makes itself manifest and therefore I can take my oath 
about the number of this man's victories, in comparison with those of any one 
else (without fear of charges of exaggeration)." 

There are a few more points where agreement must be withheld or quali- 
fied. In Ode 13, for example, it can hardly be right to describe the divine 
speaker of the beginning as bringing Heracles' contest to the listener as a 
"Sportsreporter" (I p. 27; II p. 252) does an athletic event. It is precisely not the 
event that this nameless prophet evokes, but a time-shattering vision of a future 
scene that is already past. Again, in the same passage, though Maehler is surely 
right to remind us that the öikac of line 45 must, in their plurality, refer to 
individual exactions of restitution or penalty (II p. 260), not to an abstract Jus- 
tice, it must be wrong to translate the phrase about Heracles' activity as "Stra- 
fen an Sterblichen vollstreckend" (I p. 119). In puting an end to the hybris of 
monsters, the hero was not executing punishments upon mortals but rather 
ushering in a period of human history when men no longer brutalized by fear 
might work out the procedures of justice. Once more, in Ode 5, we find 
Maehler following Maas and quashing the syncopation of line 8 by writing 
Seup’<ay » ABpnoov vow, although the rudeness of the resulting expression is 
proved by the very passage cited in its support. It is conceivable that Bacchyl- 
ides might let his singers skip a beat after a call like deüp’, but it is inconceivable 
that he should address any patron, much less Hieron, with the same insolence 
that Laodamas used when he meant to insult Odysseus. 

In Ode 10, Maehler follows Barrett and proposes a series of slightly al- 
tered readings for lines 20-23. A full stop is marked at the end of line 20; eüt[e 
yap is read at the beginning of 21, and line 25 is made to open with šota, 
Siavelv 5’ aŭte instead of the alternative, éota [participle] Ev 5’ die. These 
changes taken together yield a long section in which statements are coordinated 
by a series of temporal expressions (Gvik', 20; eüte, 21; aUTE, 23; Ertei, 25) so as 
to produce a passage that is prosy, tautological, and crudely emphatic of the 
stanza break. By this reading, the poet says that his song is to announce how 
many times the victor has won when he ran at Isthmia (end of antistrophe); 
then he says that when he won once, and when he won again, the judges pro- 
nounced him twice victorious (end of epode). In the words of Bacchylides this 
sounds much better, of course, for the first victory is represented by hot breath 
at the finish, the second by oil-spattered spectators. Nevertheless, the final 
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sense is far from pleasing, and the reason for its failure is not hard to find. The 
announced subject here is swiftness of feet (see line 20), but the only finite verbs 
that this version produces are a static “he came to a halt” and an irrelevant “he 
spattered.” These verbs do not revive deeds worthy of being fixed forever in 
mortal memory because they contain the runner’s arete (see line 13), and I for 
one cannot believe that they.would have satisfied either the poet or his patrons. 
Surely it is better to suppose that Bacchylides here used čoTa in its dynamic and 
dramatic sense, “stood for a (second) contest” (see the epigram from Thera that 
Maehler cites at II p. 186), and that he followed this verb with a participle of 
sprinkling, then capped it with di€e, one of the fastest words in the language. 
Maehler objects to Blass’ genial Bpexwv, the best candidate for the participle, 
on the grounds that the word commonly soaks its object quite through, but he 
might have remembered that in the uncommon usage of these poets, as evi- 
denced by Pindar, it can dapple a baby's skin with colored light or touch the 
earth with golden snow. Furthermore, he reports that Barrett refuses ül&e with 
the argument that it could only describe motion at the start of a race, but this 
cannot be accurate since Euripides’ rjEav öpöunpa (Phoen. 1379) proves that 
the rushing movement of this verb can extend over an entire course. In this 
passage, then, Maehler seems to the present reviewer to have let Barrett lead 
him to choose the worse over the better of the textual alternatives. 

The individual introductions to each ode are exemplary, touching upon 
questions of chronology, victors and their families, sources for myths, graphic 
representations, and peculiarities of structure. These sections, like the line-by- 
line notes, are infused with good sense and expressed with a clarity rarely found 
among those who write about choral poetry. No one will want to abandon the 
incomparable companionship of Jebb while reading Bacchylides, but everyone 
must be grateful for this new presentation and eager for the second section, 
which is to treat the dithyrambs and fragments. 


ANNE BURNETT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


WILLIAM MULLEN. Choreia: Pindar and Dance. Princeton, N], Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1982. Pp. xiv + 263; index. 


In classical Greece dance once was sacramental. But old forms pass away 
and new forms arıse, and what once had been sacramental was reduced to the 
merely recreational. Both the choreography of ancient Greeks and the cultural 
context for such choreography vanished from ancient Greece, and we are left 
with written texts severed from most of what made them music. 

So remote from us is that culture in which dance exercised a major educa- 
tional function that it would seem a useless task, either pedantic or sentimental, 
to attempt reconstructions of the choric aspects of ancient Greek lyric. Most 
scholars are willing to agree with Gildersleeve, who asserts, in his commentary 
on Pindar, that the dance “element of choral lyric has perished for us beyond all 
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recovery.” We can live with our loss in the case of tragedy since the tragedies do 
not depend on specific choreography for their emotional force. The loss is more 
severe, and interpretation more problematic, in the case of Pindar. Can we 
accept the loss with equanimity when Pindar’s epinicians are dance through 
and through, each ode and the whole corpus testimonials to the force and social 
function of dance? What are we to make of the instrusion of the poet’s person in 
such a form? We may talk of the poet’s persona, and the strategies for its de- 
ployment, but are we not thinking of our kind of lyric, and the kind of poet who 
writes modern lyric? Are the strategies the same when the poet has his persona 
speak through the nimble movements of a company of dancers? 

William Mullen has published a study of Pindar which attempts to re- 
cover, to some degree at least, that element which Gildersleeve was prepared to 
relinquish to oblivion. Readers sensitive to Greek culture and poetry will grant, 
I think, that Mullen has, despite the odds against such a project, achieved a 
remarkable success. 

In Choreza Mullen has made a real contribution to our understanding of 
the Pindaric epinician. He has so aligned himself with his poet that what is 
central to the poet is central to the scholar. Mullen has acknowledged, as no 
other Pindarist has done, that Pindar’s epinicians are dance, mode, and meta- 
phor in one. The consequences of such an orientation are two-fold. First, Mul- 
len has given us an excellent treatment of the social context in which dance was 
a dynamic presence, practiced and exalted, a society in which almost all free- 
born members participated in dance and looked to dance for the expression of 
the collective being. We are reminded of the high status of dance in Athenian 
life by Mullen’s discussion of Plato’s concern for the forms of dance which 
would most truly and reliably simulate, express, and inculcate the values of his 
ideal city. | 

Lastly, Mullen has demonstrated that reading Pindar with the eyes of a 
dancer can reveal connections and cogencies we would not have otherwise sus- 
pected. Pindarists may disagree with some of the details in Mullen’s analysis of 
individual epinicians, but few would deny that Mullen has demonstrated that 
the strophic form is a dance form, affected in its form and content by choreo- 
graphic considerations. Mullen has not attempted the impossible: a step-by- 
step reconstruction of the choreography. Rather, he has shown that the move- 
ment of dancers informs the movement of thought in the Pindaric odes. 
Particularly impressive is Mullen’s discussion of the epode in its relationship to 
the accompanying strophe and antistrophe. Mullen finds enough in Pindar to 
corroborate, linguistically and thematically, the ancient view that the epode 
was, within the strophic economy as a whole, the still point of the dance. Mullen 
notes the frequency within the epodes of specific phrases with which the poet 
arrests his thought. He then considers the subjects which bring Pindar to such 
arrests and concludes that the epode is the favored position in which the poet, 
following the winding paths of myth, reaches the divine or heroic space: either 
the arche, as Mullen puts it, “from which the later fortunes of the hero or clan 
are to be traced,” or the telos, "at which the god’s sign of favor to hero or clan is 
made ... manifest." Only a careful reading of Mullen's exposition can do jus- 
tice to what seems in a review hardly more than a bland formula. 

I do not recall reading a commentary on a classical poet which has spoken 
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so eloquently of the poet's sense and use of space as Mullen's Choreza. In avoid- 
ing idle biographical chatter when we read the ancient poets and fastening our 
attention instead on the conventions of the genre, we have sometimes forgotten 
that epinicians were occasional poems, commissioned by individuals, composed 
to honor the particular victory of a particular athlete. Mullen recovers this par- 
ticularity in Pindar. Mullen's Choreia, despite the inescapable tables and statis- 
tics, is itself a dance. In Mullen's interpretation the epinicians come alive as 
dances. His study is an invitation for us to take our positions too in that space 
which is the site of Pindar's choreography. The vertical axis of this space is a 
band passing through the dance floor, linking the sovereign witnesses on high, 
the tutelary witnesses of the city, and the infernal witnesses who are to be awak- 
ened into life by the thud overhead of dancers' feet coding the most recent tri- 
umph into the clan's archives. The horizontal axis sweeps around the dance 
floor to include the victor, the victor's family, his friends, the elders, and all the 
townsfolk, not as spectators merely but as participants in a joyous hymn cele- 
brating anew an epiphany of divine grace piercing through all hazards to light 
once again upon precarious mortal beings. Would that our towns, cities, and 
states had such a sense of space. Would that our poets and dancers could restore 
such space to our lives. 


NORMAN AUSTIN 
UNIVERSITY OF ÁRIZONA 


ALAN H. SOMMERSTEIN. Aristophanes: Knights. The Comedies of Aristophanes: 
Vol. 2. Warminster, Wilts, England, Aris and Phillips, Ltd., 1981. 
Available in U.S. from Humanities Press, Inc., Atlantic Highlands, NJ 
07716. Pp. ix + 220. $29. 


As Sommerstein explains in the first volume of this series, his edition of 
the comedies of Aristophanes was intended for the Loeb Classical Library. Aris 
and Phillips, Ltd. have retained the Loeb format — that is, Greek text with brief 
apparatus criticus and facing translation — except that the commentary is more 
copious and is printed as end-notes. The translation is not the same as the one 
Sommerstein published in the Penguin Classics (1978) but an entirely new, 
more literal version. 

In every way, this volume represents a sensitive, lively, and learned read- 
ing of Knzghts. It is unfortunate that the plan of the series dictated a mixed 
result. On the one hand, the numbers of the lemmata look to the lines of the 
translation, and a dozen or more of the notes explain only the translation. Some 
of them provide glosses for a reader who is not only Greek-less but a stranger to 
all things Greek. For example, "the son of Leto" in 1080-81 is glossed by 
" Apollo." On the other hand, the reader of the commentary is expected to 
know the significance of the brackets in such a reference as "[Aesch.] Prom. 
613" (on 836), to be able to follow the injunction, "cf. .. . Matron, Attic Dinner 
10-11” (on 956), and to want to "See M. G. Bonanno, Studi su Cratete comico 
(Padua 1972)" (on 537). 
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To the present reviewer's way of thinking, it is good that Sommerstein is 
usually addressing himself to the classicist. His Introductory Note and his Note 
on the Text are excellent mzses en point. The apparatus, brief as it is, is gener- 
ally more interesting and useful than that of the OCT edition. His metrical 
notes are helpful, though ’he says almost nothing about the formal divisions of 
the play to which the various meters are related. Twenty or more notes contain 
references to literature published in the 1970s, many of which, on archaeologi- 
cal matters or other realia, will not turn up in Aristophanic bibliographies. 
Sommerstein is unduly modest about the excellent set of notes on Knights 
which he published in CQ 30 (1980) 46-56. Not until line 1225 does he cite 
them. Sommerstein’s good dramatic and literary sense, which is reflected also in 
the stage directions in the translation, sometimes enables him to see the point 
where it was concealed from Neil by his enormous learning (e.g., 313, 400, 555, 
566, 571, 1091, 1399). Again, Sommerstein can sometimes supplement Neil 
(e.g., 300, 410, 857, 900, 1177, 1271-73 [a reminder that Neil had not seen van 
Leeuwen’s commentary], 1309) or correct Neil, as on 1136 (Neil, living in Cam- 
bridge, England, at the turn of the century, naturally believed that human sac- 
rifices were offered at the Thargelia). 

Here follows a list of places in which one might want to take issue with or 
add something to Sommerstein’s commentary. The references are to the line 
numbers of the Greek text. 1-497. Sommerstein provides no comment on his 
assignment of lines, to speakers, though we have such comment elsewhere (on 
970-71, 1254-56). The assignment of 482-87 is especially in need of discussion 
(with 486-87 cf. 627). 17. Op£tt£: see Pohlenz (cited on 1288-89), p. 106. 50. 
A word or so has dropped out of the last sentence of Sommerstein's note. 89. 
There should be a cross-reference to p. 3, n. 2. 284-302. A note on the meter 
might have been expected. 336. au: Neil is right. See also Kock. 344—45. From 
the translation it 1s clear that Sommerstein construed the adverbs as did van 
Leeuwen, but some comment is needed. Merry, following Kock, took one ad- 
verb with the participle, as ironic, and the other with the main verb, as serious. 
On these lines Konrad Zacher wrote: "Um diese Verse glaube ich mich am be- 
sten verdient zu machen, wenn ich erkläre, dass ich sie nicht verstehe.” 413. 
TOUTOLOLV needs a note. It refers to but is not exactly the same as Avaıdeia (409). 
Istis tuzs artibus (van Leeuwen); "in your own walk" (Neil). 442. This note ar- 
gues plausibly for Góttling's conjecture but neither note nor apparatus shows 
that it was Meineke who divided 442 into two lines and postulated the lacuna. 
Coulon retains the trimeter. 580. Sommerstein accepts van Leeuwen's emenda- 
tion of GNEGTAEYYIOLEVOIC to Gv -, and translates "wear tiaras.” But cf. Neil on 
967-69. It is difficult to believe that the Knights want to wear tiaras. 608. Som- 
merstein holds that this Theorus was the associate of Cleon, but what was he 
doing with the Knights in Corinth (if this is what the Greek means)? Cf. the 
doubts of Neil and Kock. 732 ff. Landfester (cited p. 4), pp. 53 ff. might have 
been cited for the erotic language. 813. A quotation from Eur. Telephus, yes, 
but what is the point? R. Meiggs, The Athenian Empire (Oxford 1972), p. 319, 
n. 2, has an interesting suggestion. Like Neil, he refers to line 465, where the 
Sausage-seller accuses Cleon of dealings with the Argives. 814. Sommerstein 
should have given a reference to his note in CQ. 392. In accepting Lenting's 
emendation, he curiously applies a principle of realism. 941-42. The impor- 
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tant point to be made is that the heliastic oath is the model. See Neil. 1054. 
Sommerstein’s explanation is right as far as it goes, but another interpretation is 
possible. See van Leeuwen and Neil. 1062. Sommerstein brackets, but his ob- 
jections may not be decisive. 1150. KnHOV katapmAÓv : the construction may be 
the one explained by R. Renehan, Studies in Greek Texts (Hypomnemata 43: 
Göttingen, 1976), p. 53. The verb and the object form a periphrasis equivalent 
to a transitive verb that takes a (second) object, which is here the clause of line 
1149. (The infinitive in line 1148 can be absolute.) "Funnel-probing whatever 
they have stolen from me." 1204. Sommerstein gives the whole line to Paphla- 
gon but the particles suggest that the second half of the line belongs to another 
speaker. See Blaydes. 1253. Sommerstein omits the pan-Hellenic aspect. See 
Kock and Neil. 1319. Sommerstein's comment, “little has been said in Knights 
about imperial policy," is odd. Cf. 169-76, 318, 326, 861, 438, 555, 801-2, 
832-35, 839-40, 975, 1034, 1408. 

Despite these demurrals, Sommerstein's edition of Knights is most wel- 
come. It is regrettable that the production of the volume does not do justice to 
his achievement. The Greek alphabet was excluded from the notes. The Greek 
of the text is printed from a typescript. The print is skewed and, on the vertical 
axis, pushed to the very top of the page. It would have cost only a few cents or 
pence to include the excellent general introduction from the first volume in the 
series. The hypotheses to Knights have also been omitted. The shoddiness of 
this production at this price is inexcusable. 


LOWELL EDMUNDS 
Joins Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


CHARLES ROWAN BEYE. Epic and Romance in the Argonautica of Apollonius 
(Literary Structures, ed. John Gardner). Carbondale, Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1982. Pp. xiv + 191. $22.50. 


It is hard to imagine a classical author more difficult to explain to the 
Greekless reader than Apollonius of Rhodes. The hermetic qualities of Alexan- 
drian poetry do not readily lend themselves to exposition in English, and the 
often unappealing and intractable nature of Apollonius’ poem—its difficult 
language, its disjointedness, the tedium of the opening catalogue, the long 
stretches of geographical description, the abrupt conclusion—tends to make 
even classicists read only Book 3. What is more, although there are any number 
of specialized studies and a few good literary articles, there has been no serious 
book-length critical study of the Argonautica in English for a long time, and 
none that brings to it any degree of literary sophistication. The task that 
Charles Beye has undertaken in this short book is a daunting one, and it is one 
that he has accomplished with a remarkable degree of success. Assuming no 
knowledge of Greek language, literature, or culture on the part of the reader, 
Beye gives enough background to make the poem accessible, analyzes the text 
in enough detail to make his book valuable for classicists as well as others, and 
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offers a critical reading of the whole that manages to make sense of the poem 
both in its time and as a literary work of continuing worth. If there are aspects 
of this book that are not entirely satisfactory, that should not detract from its 
real and solid achievements. 

The first two chapters of the book (“The Poet” and “The Tradition’) 
offer the background information necessary for the analysis of the individual 
books in the remaining four chapters. Despite its title, the first chapter wisely 
says little about the life of the poet; instead, Beye concentrates on the Alexan- 
drian milieu and on some characteristics of Apollonius’ poetry as a whole. He is 
generally very good, often better than more technical studies, on the basic char- 
acter of Alexandrian literary theory and its manifestations in Apollonius. He 
emphasizes the importance of form in Alexandrian poetry; he stresses, by con- 
trast with oral poetry, the importance of the narrator’s voice, and he has some 
excellent comments on the Muses as hypophétores (p. 15), on Orpheus’ song at 
2.701-13 (18), and on other relevant passages. He is equally good on the de- 
mands that the poet makes on the reader, and on the continual use of aztza and 
present tenses to provide a real context for mythical events (25 ff.). He has valu- 
able comments to make on the role of specific episodes not to advance the plot, 
but to enhance a mood or the character and psychology of the heroes (21 f.). 

On the other hand, the further Beye is from the text of Apollonius him- 
self, the less convincing he is. In the first place, there are some mistakes: the 
ancients did not use the term “epyllion” (it was invented in the nineteenth cen- 
tury); Eudoxus (not Eudoxes) wrote on astronomy, not meteorology; and, more 
significant, amarturon in the famous fragment of Callimachus does not mean 
“false.” In fact, Beye tries too hard to make Callimachus drier and less interest- 
ing than he is—we are told that he admired Aratus because he was a poet of 
hard facts—in order to make Apollonius seem more bold and innovative. But 
much of what Beye says about Apollonius is equally relevant to Callimachus, 
and the contrast between them is a false one. In the second place, while Beye is 
surely right to emphasize Apollonius’ conscious experimentation with various 
narrative forms (and there are many excellent observations on this throughout 
the book), he goes overboard in reading the poem as literary criticism or theory. 
While his view (11) that the Argonautica is a statement about literature is more 
or less valid for all Alexandrian poetry, it is hard to accept his equation of Phi- 
neus with Apollonius himself (18, cf. 104), or the following (83): “As a meta- 
phor for the Alexandrian literary scene, Jason functions as the young and there- 
fore tentative new direction in poetry which must contend with the moral 
authority imposed by the centuries of superlative creativity in the past. . . ." 
Beye is capable of much more subtlety and sophistication than this. 

The number of subjects with which Beye must deal in the first chapter 
make it somewhat hard to follow; the second is positively bewildering in its de- 
tail and its changes of subject. Starting from a summary of the myth, he pro- 
ceeds to the folktale origins of the story, going back to Gilgamesh, then to liter- 
ary antecedents ( Pythian 4, Euripides’ Medea), then to the various traditions 
surrounding Heracles, of which his explanation is extremely lucid. But from 
that point, we go on to a discussion of the hero from Homer to tragedy (includ- 
ing brief explanations of what history and tragedy are, together with a short 
course on Hellenistic philosophy), back to Gilgamesh, then back to epic, with 
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particular emphasis on Apollonius’ modifications of Homeric narrative style, to 
the contrast between history and tragedy, to romance, and finally to 
Xenophon. Given the audience for which this book was written, such profusion 
was perhaps necessary, but it could surely have been made easier to follow. 

There are other distracting features of the book. It is filled with gratui- 
tous colloquialisms and contemporary references which seem condescending 
rather than helpful. The talking crow is described as a “yenta” (138). Odysseus 
in Scheria is compared to “a traveling salesman from Hartford who has stum- 
bled into Big Sur” (122). The characters in the poem are compared to those of 
John Fowles’ French Lieutenant's Woman (107), while a few pages later the 
passage of the Symplegades “has the quality of a Disney fantasy” (110). The 
fourth book is “a kind of magical mystery tour” (17), the heroes are “the best 
and brightest of the Greeks” (41). Freud, Karen Horney, and Robert Pirsig (51, 
60) are brought in with no valid reason. More idiosyncratic is Beye's continual 
interest in sex and sexuality. While a revision of the usual male-oriented inter- 
pretation of ancient literature is welcome, I find it odd to learn that Euripides’ 
Medea “wants sex with her man for recreation and self-fulfillment” (52), or that 
Jason has a handsome backside (90), or that masculine passion is hard to de- 
scribe “perhaps because the poet must always and immediately confront the 
erection, that obvious, true and inevitably slightly ridiculous love offering 
which only an Aristophanes could set in its proper perspective” (156). 

But if this review has dwelt on criticisms, that is only in the nature of 
reviews; Beye’s failings are more than balanced by his many valuable insights. 
Over and over, he manages to convey a detailed sense of Apollonius’ style, to the 
extent of giving discussions of the use of vocatives, subjunctives, and particular 
words, which is no mean feat in translation and transliteration. His knowledge 
and intelligence are apparent throughout; on virtually every page I found good, 
original, and true observations about specific passages, about Apollonius, and 
about Alexandrian poetry as a whole. Beye manages in his reading of the poem 
to balance detail and generalization, to explain the larger effects and purposes 
of Apollonius through the reading of single episodes. And it should not go with- 
out saying that, while Alexandrian poetry generally seems to bring out carping 
hostility and faint praise in most scholars, Beye is unstinting and generous in his 
acknowledgments of the work of others. Whatever faults one might find, this is 
a warm, lively, imaginative, intelligent, and much needed book. I learned a 
great deal from it, and not just about Apollonius. 


JAMES E. G. ZETZEL 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


G. W. BowERSOCK. Roman Arabia. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1983. Pp. xiv + 214; 8 figures and 17 plates. 


. Roman Arabia, one of the most recent of a spate of books to be devoted to 
individual Roman provinces, is welcome not least because it restores a distinct 
identity for a province too often absorbed into treatments of its large neighbor, 
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Syria. It is curious that that should have happened at all when one recollects 
Brunnow and von Domaszewski's monumental Die Provincia Arabia (1904-07) 
and the voluminous publications of the American and Princeton Expeditions 
from the early years of this century. Already in the doldrums by the 1930s, Ara- 
bian studies subsequently suffered from the upheavals in the five modern coun- 
tries amongst whom it is today divided. 

Re-awakened interest in the 1960s was given a fresh impetus by the stimu- 
lating survey from Bowersock himself in 1971 (JRS 61 [1971] 219-42). The ex- 
tensive bibliography of the current book (which does not include all references 
in the footnotes) tells the story since then: over half, some 200 items, are post- 
1970; the 1980s alone give four new books. We may add now A. Kindler, The 
Coinage of Bostra (1983), and will soon have monographs on internal adminis- 
tration (MacAdam), the limes (Parker), and the fourth century (Shahid). As 
always, Bowersock is generous in his acknowledgments. 

The book is divided into 10 chapters and four appendices. The style is 
lucid and highly readable, the content readily intelligible to the undergraduate 
while having much to offer the serious scholar. Printing errors are rare : 78 1. 25 
"Nabataea"; 911. 20 "blends"; 100 n. 34 "But"; 115 1. 18-19 —something miss- 
ing?; 128 1. 26 "Sassanids"; 198 f. —reverse Barger and Bardaisan. 

Chapters 1-5 describe the region and trace the development of the no- 
madic Nabataeans, centered on Petra, in the late fourth century, to the pros- 
perous and much enlarged kingdom of the first century B.C., with a settled trad- 
ing and farming population. Brought under the domination of the Roman 
Republic, the new client-state survived the perils of Rome's transition to Empire 
and entered on a period of growing prosperity and accelerated hellenization 
during the century before its annexation in 106. 

Notable amongst Bowersock's fresh interpretations and new ideas in this 
part: Pompey's supposed aggressive intentions are rejected (31 f.); the "Arabs" 
against whom the second and third Syrian governors campaigned cannot have 
been the Nabataeans (33); the part of Nabataea granted to Cleopatra is identi- 
fied as the Hedjaz (41), harmonizing with her alleged plans after Actium for a 
Red Sea kingdom; the cessation of Nabataean silver minting from A.D. 64/5-70 
is linked to Roman monopoly of bullion during the First Jewish War. Above all, 
however, he argues convincingly for a brief annexation: To the assertion of 
Strabo (Geog. 16.4.21) that Arabs and Syrians were subject to Rome (at the 
time of his writing at least), Bowersock brings in the evidence from the impor- 
tant coin studies by Meshorer which show a break beginning in 3 B.c. in the 
previously plentiful minting of the Nabataeans. It makes good sense to associate 
annexation with the search for a new arrangement in the region after the death 
of Herod the Great in 4 B.C., and Bowersock goes on to suggest restoration in 
A.D. l in the time of Gaius Caesar's expeditio Arabica which took him to the 
Gulf of Aqaba. Here we might add a mention of the argument of Isaac that the 
Petra-Gaza road of the first century is Roman in construction and perhaps dat- 
able to this same expedition. Is it possible that a part of the kingdom, around 
Hegra, was left to the Nabataeans? Certainly more may be made of develop- 
ments there. 

I suspect more may yet be derived from the coin evidence: the introduc- 
tion of a laureled head on Nabataean coins (Meshorer, 43) — royal tact in the 
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early Principate?; the marked debasement of the silver coinage in the 20s B.c. 
(Meshorer, 73)— a shortage of bullion after meeting the demands of Ventidius 
Bassus?; the failure to strike silver coinage but once (A.D. 7) between 4 B.c. and 
A.D. 18 — slow recovery from annexation and the confiscation of the royal trea- 
sure? In any case, from where did they get their silver? 

As an imperial province, incorporating both the Nabataean kingdom 
and some former cities of Syria, Arabia, despite its legionary garrison, re- 
mained out of the mainstream of major events in the East. Only in the third 
century, with the Palmyrene takeover, did it become directly involved; later 
still, the massive reorganization of the defenses of the East by Diocletian and 
Constantine is amply attested in the archaeological record in Arabia. The cit- 
ies, from the provincial capital and legionary base at Bostra, thröugh Gerasa, 
Philadelphia, and Petra, to the towns of the Negev, prospered and developed, 
while evidence is accumulating for further land exploitation. 

The papyri of the Babatha Archive —in Greek, Aramaic, and, uniquely, 
Nabataean — give a remarkable picture of events and life in the years of strad- 
dling annexation: we see Jewish families buying land in Nabataea/ Arabia, have 
a reference to a royal (later imperial?) estate, see litigation before the governor 
of Arabia according to Roman legal procedures, and obtain four new names for 
the gubernatorial fasti. 

Bowersock rightly remarks on the delay in officially proclaiming the prov- 
ince till 111 (82 ff.). One may plausibly speculate here that, faced with the need 
for troops in the new province at that juncture, Trajan may have had misgivings 
about permanent annexation. What, one wonders, became of the royal fam- 
ily — none appears later in imperial service as happened elsewhere. The reveal- 
ing bilingual text from Ruwwafa in the Hedjaz enlightens us on relations with 
the nomads, in this case the confederation of the Thamudeni dedicating a tem- 
ple to Marcus and Verus (96 ff.). Bowersock's handling of the rise of the 
Tanukh confederation and its relationship with Palmyra and Rome is most illu- 
minating (ch. 9); his resolution for the apparent split loyalties of Imru'lqais in 
the early fourth century is entirely convincing (240 f.). 

It is difficult to believe in Arabia’s fidelity to Severus in 193 even if Seve- 
rianus, its governor, is a native of Perinthus (113); that the governor and army 
took an early opportunity to change sides (after Niger's defeats at Cyzicus and 
Nicaea?) is more likely. ZLS 2771 need not show the prefect much less the legion 
I Parthica at Bostra under Philip, even as vistors (106 n. 48) — only the regiment 
of catafracts, presumably returning West with the emperor. Understandably, 
the author questions the unlikely claim in the H.4 (Sev. 12.6) that during the 
campaign of Lugdunum “legio Arabica” defected to Albinus (116 f.). That III 
Cyrenaica was intended seems incredible. If " Arabzca" is correctly transmitted 
might the author not have meant a legion (IJI Scythica or one of the legiones 
Parthicae?) based amongst the newly defeated Arabs of Mesopotamia? (I hope 
to develop this elsewhere.) 

The strikingly named ala celerum attested at Philippopolis in a dedica- 
tion to Philip's father, was certainly raised locally, and so-named, on the eve of 
Rome's millenial celebrations, to evoke recollection of the "celeres" who 
guarded Romulus. 

For the Actia Dusaria at Bostra, see Kindler (op. cit.); for Philip's possi- 
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ble complicity in the death of Gordian, add Stolte ( Lampas 11 [1970] 378-87). 
App. I (Latin and Greek text from the Yemen): might the Latin be completed 
eques a [lae]? App. II (Nabataeans and Romans in the Wadi Sirhan: Bower- 
sock recognizes in the Arabic "Qura Arabiyya” applied to the Hedjaz, the Greek 
Chora Arabia. Survey in Saudi Arabia is now enhancing what we know of this 
region (below). App. III (governors of Arabia): one may add that with some 40 
praetorian governors known, we can expect about 15 more, mostly for the sec- 
ond century. App. IV (Roads and the Peutinger Table): from the roads and 
places shown or omitted, Bowersock proposes an early date for the archetype of 
the PT, probably the Map of Agrippa. Amongst a number of interesting place- 
name identifications, he offers the attractive explanation that Moa of the Ma- 
deba Map and Beersheva Edict is the Moahilae/Mohaile/Mohaila of the ND 
where “hazla” is the Arabic for “a military force" or “detachment.” 

This book will stimulate much new interest in Arabia. Already it is being 
overtaken by the mass of archaeological work in progress and, while there is 
clearly much which may yet be done with the corpus of literary evidence, it is in 
this field above all that future developments will be most significant. Excava- 
tion reports pending, in preparation, or soon to be undertaken; the analysis of 
the evidence from several multi-period surveys in Jordan, Israel, and the excit- 
ing new discoveries in Saudi Arabia (see now, recent volumes of Atlal), will 
provide the raw material for developing the social and economic history of Ara- 
bia. The new edition of Roman Arabia which will be necessary within a few 
years will be a very different book both in scale and emphasis: urban develop- 
ment, settlement patterns, and land use will all figure prominently, and one 
will be better placed to trace frontier development. It is to be hoped that Bow- 
ersock again will be willing to tackle it for us. 


Davin KENNEDY 
UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


CHRISTOS THEODORIDIS, Editor. Photii Patriarchae Lexicon, Volume 1. Berlin, 
New York, Walter de Gruyter, 1982. Pp. Ixxxii + 461, 5 plates. Cloth, 
DM 298. 


In the monastery of St. Nicanor (western Macedonia) in November 1959, 
L. Politis discovered a group of long-ignored manuscripts. The gold of the find 
turned out to be Zavordensis 95, a copy of the (later lacunose) Codex Galeanus 
containing an almost complete text of the Lex. A new edition, based on all 
known mss., was initiated, a series of collaborators grew, and, after what seems 
to have been considerable turnover among these, the full job was turned over to 
Theodoridis in 1974. The first product of the enterprise was the monograph of 
K. Tsantsanoglou, TO AEZIKON TOY ®QTIOY: XPONOAOTHEH-XEIPO- 
FPA®@H MAPAAOZH = EAAHNIKA Beiheft 17 (Thessaloniki 1967): see K. Al- 
pers, BZ 64 (1971) 78-84. With this basis, C. discusses the text-tradition (11), 
the relationship of the PnTopıköv of the Etymologicum Genuinum (111: the 
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EG drew on a fuller recension of the Lex. than that contained in the mss. and 
may thus be used to supplement the mss. in reconstructing it), the working 
habits of the scribe of Zavordensis (IV) and the sources of Photius (V). 

The text: the format is that initiated by Adler in her edition of the Suda. 
Each lemma/gloss is numbered and its source, where attainable, is noted in the 
adjoining margin. An upper apparatus, much fuller than Adler’s, lists parallel 
passages; questions of the text are dealt with in the lower. In editing a secondary 
work like a commentary or lexicon, it is desirable to print what the author 
transmitted, that is, what was in the source he was using. The result is that error 
is deliberately printed in the text, while truth is sought in the critical apparatus. 
Since the number of mss. involved is small, their evidence can be set out fully 
and provide a solid basis for further emendation (a process which has already 
begun: cf. N. Conomis, EAAHNIKA 33 [1981] 382-93; 34 [1982-83] 151-90). 

The mind can only boggle at the technical quality of the edition. Al- 
though I assume there are more, I have caught only three typographical errors, 
accents at à 654, 2290, and one English letter in the last sentence of lxxii n. 1. At 
a 1419 the reference should be to Herodotus 1.87.3; 128.2 and at a 2089 to 
Demosthenes 24.178: both glosses go back to the Lexzcon of Harpocration, and 
the book-number of the Histories and the name of the speech were omitted in 
the epitome used by the source of Photius. 

Since there are no indices, a list of new fragments of classical authors may 
be thought useful. Aeschines Socraticus (a 2774), Aeschylus (a 2416, 3226, 
3296), Ameipsias (ß 105), Antiphon (a 3460), Aristarchus (a 1568; y 23), Aris- 
tophanes (a 2097, 2331, 2472, 2595, 2710, 2831, 2840, 2872, 3138, 3190, 3258, 
3276, 3283, 3313, 3404, 3495; B 39, 50, 201; 5 4), Aristotle (?) (6 588), Axioni- 
cus (ß 197), Callias (y 1, 9), Cephisodorus (a 3139), Crates (ß 174; 6 154), 
Cratinus (A 2489, 2860, 2866, 3217, 3403, 3447; ; 6 287, 306) Demetrius com. 
(a 3140), Didymus (a 752, 1179), Diogenianus (a 2846), Diphilus (a 2438), 
Douris (A 2809), Epicharmus (?) (6 705), Epicurus (A 3187), Eupolis (a 2283, 
2596, 2824; B 27, 60; y 154; 6 161), Euripides (a 2272, 2953, 3161), Hecataeus 
(a 3352, 3438), Hermippus (A 2774), Hyperides (à 3388), Ion (a 2304, 2835), 
Irenaeus (Q 563), Leuco (a 2491, 3139), Lysias (a 2030, 2031 [bis], 2095, 2711, 
3097), Menander (a 2526, 3074; B 143; y 132), Metagenes (a 3277), Nico- 
chares (à 3467), Nicomachus (à 3167), Pherecrates (A 238, 2473, 2533, 2548, 
2551, 3107, 3184; B 170, 189; Ó 342), Philemon (B 4), Philistus (a 3278), Philo- 
chorus (A 3311), Philonides (a 2782), Phrynichus (A 2521, 2866, 3097), 
Plato com. (a 2365, 2420, 2712, 2867, 3353, 3417, 3461), Sophron (D 158), 
Strattis (a 2239, 2265, 3020), Teleclides (a 277), Theophrastus 
(ö 181), Theopompus (a 2807, 3097, 3483; B 34; y 20), adespota comica 
(a 372, 2572, 2848, 3187), adespota tragica (à 1363, 2287). 


JOHN J. KEANEY 
Prince Ton UNIVERSITY 
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Lorinc M. Danrortu. The Death Rituals of Rural Greece. Princeton, 1982. 


This book is a vivid account and analysis of the death rituals of a village in 
northern Thessaly, which the author calls by the pseudonym “Potamia.” The 
story of death in Potamia is told in L. Danforth’s text and also in A. Tsiaras’ 
photographs, which are arranged so as to present the sequence of events from 
the beginning of the funeral to the exhumation of the body five years later. 
Both text and photographs constitute a compelling and poetic narrative that 
succeeds in involving the reader emotionally as well as intellectually. 

Danforth approaches the study of these rituals with the view that they are 
a form of communication, which can only be properly understood by breaking 
the code of symbols through which they “talk” (pp. 27-29). To “break the code” 
he adopts a structuralist perspective, seeking to understand how the rituals at- 
tempt to “mediate the opposition of life and death” (pp. 30-33). The book is 
rich in interesting associations and interpretations, and only some of Danforth’s 
many examples of rituals and songs which attempt to achieve such a mediation 
between life and death can be discussed here. 

Danforth analyzes the rituals which effect the passage from the world of 
the living to the world of the dead according to van Gennep's tripartite division 
of the rite of passage into stages of separation, transition, and incorporation. 
Rather than neatly categorizing each part of the ceremony as a rite of separa- 
tion, transition, or incorporation, Danforth examines each individual ritual to 
see if it should be analyzed as a rite of passage in itself, with features of rites of 
more than one stage. For example, the burial of the corpse can be seen as a rite 
separating the dead from the living, and the beginning of a long period of tran- 
sition until the soul is finally incorporated into another world. But the burial is 
also a rite of incorporation, of the body into the earth, and is accompanied by 
prayers for the incorporation of the soul into Heaven. And the burial is followed 
by a meal at the home of the grieving family, which marks the beginning of the 
reincorporation of the family of the deceased into normal life (pp. 38-43). The 
inclusion of elements of incorporation as well as separation in the beginning of 
the death ritual shows the pervasiveness of the attempts to bridge the opposition 
between life and death. 

At the time of burial, as throughout the death rituals, the position of 
corpse, soul, and mourners can be seen to be closely linked. Danforth points out 
in particular the parallels which the villagers see between the condition of the 
soul and the body (pp. 48-54). ‘The soul’s forgiveness for its sins and incorpora- 
tion into Heaven are said to correspond to the body’s dissolution. Thus, a com- 
pletely decomposed body, reduced to clean, white bones, betokens a soul that 
has entered Heaven. The language of prayers illustrates the Orthodox church’s 
sanction of this belief; the verb AU is used to describe the “loosing” of the soul 
from its sins, and ÖlaAUWw or AvaAUw is used to describe the “loosing” of the 
body into the earth (pp. 51-52). Danforth indicates that the burial process car- 
ries out the same symbolism; the hands, feet, and jaws of the deceased are 
bound together during the funeral, but loosed before burial so that the body 
can decompose. The mourners can be seen to have a role parallel to the corpse 
and soul here, too, as the gradual incorporation of the body into the earth and 
the soul into heaven is accompanied by their reincorporation into society, which 
is complete after the exhumation of the bones. 
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The author devotes the most attention to the final rite of passage, exhu- 
mation, after which the bones of the deceased are deposited in the village ossu- 
ary and the sustained “conversation” between the relatives and the deceased 
ends (pp. 55-69). This is the final separation of the deceased from his family 
and friends, as he must leave the grave which has been a home for all of them 
since his burial. Nevertheless, since the exhumation reverses the process of 
burial, it is the ultimate attempt to bridge the opposition between life and 
death and extends to the bereaved the illusion that the deceased is returning to 
life above ground. Danforth exemplifies the resultant ambiguity of emotion 
with several laments, some of which stress the sadness of the final separation, 
while others express the happiness of the deceased at being freed from the dark 
earth and speak of his “homecoming” (pp. 58-64). These laments continue the 
“conversation” with the dead in a literal sense, as they contain not only words 
addressed to the dead but also the replies of the deceased. 

Laments are sung not only at the exhumation, but also from the time of 
death until burial and during the many visits to the grave. Danforth devotes a 
chapter to the structural analysis of these laments and identifies several meta- 
phors that diminish the distance between life and death. Comparisons of the 
deceased to a plant hold out the hope that human life and death are cyclical, 
that death is only seasonal and the deceased will return to life with the new 
growing season. Death may also be softened by comparison with marriage or a 
journey to a distant place, both examples of separations that are not permanent 
and so less painful to contemplate than death. Danforth demonstrates that not 
only do the songs sung at funerals make comparisons to a wedding, but that the 
same songs are used for both occasions, to lament the departure of the bride 
from her family or the departure of the deceased. The adaptations needed to fit 
the songs to a specific occasion are small, usually only the insertion of different 
names or kinship terms, and point to the ease with which these folk songs can be 
“personalized” for reuse. 

Danforth concludes his study of death rituals with a chapter that exam- 
ines their social context and function. The rituals that care for the dead are 
enacted according to the same patterns of social relationship and obligation 
through which care is given to the living. Even the type of care given to the dead 
is modeled on the care that is given to the living, with the same emphasis on 
feeding, cleaning (the house or grave), and keeping company. It is the women 
who perform these duties, because of the sexual division of labor in Greece and 
also because, in the case of the death of a woman’s husband, she must maintain 
her relationship to him in order to preserve the identity and position that come 
to a woman only through a man. It is also the women who have the most need of 
the opportunity presented by the death rituals to express their grief, since their 
lives are more confined. And as the women gather, evening after evening, to 
mourn for the dead, the widows and other bereft women have a chance to form 
new relationships with each other, to replace the gap left by death as the period 
of mourning goes on and the fiction of communication with the dead becomes 
less compelling. The fact that the women come to face the reality of death is 
borne out by laments that speak of death as final and the efforts of the mourn- 
ers as futile. 

Potamia’s death rituals are not fully typical of all of Greece; there is a 
certain amount of variation, and Danforth admits that “the intensity with 
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which the women of Potamia mourn for their dead and the frequency with 
which they visit the graveyard appear to be somewhat unusual” (p. 56). Never- 
theless, this book is an important contribution to the study of death because it 
brings to light the universal significance of the death rituals it explicates. Dan- 
forth encourages his readers to identify with the people whose lives he describes 
and to come to a better understanding of death in their own society through 
their understanding of death in Potamia. The structural perspective with which 
he analyzes the death rituals and laments serves to diminish the distance be- 
tween the anthropologist (and his readers) and the villagers of Potamia. The 
denial of the finality of death that is communicated by these rituals is a feature 
of death rituals in all parts of the world. Thus, the customs of lamentation, 
prolonged mourning, and exhumation, which seem so exotic to us, as Danforth 
admits, can be recognized as variations of a familiar response to death. 

Danforth is sensitive to the beauty and power of the rituals and songs that 
he examines; as a result his work is very readable, unlike many structuralist 
studies, with a clarity that comes of his skillful handling of his techniques of 
analysis. Each of the laments is printed in Greek and then translated, so that the 
collection of songs will be useful to the specialist and also accessible to a larger 
audience. 

Classicists should read this book to gain a better understanding of the 
death rituals of ancient as well as modern Greece, as there are many correspon- 
dences and continuities between the practices described by Danforth and those 
of the ancient Greeks. Danforth mentions the remarkable similarity of ancient 
and modern beliefs concerning the soul and the afterlife (p. 45), and the conti- 
nuity between ancient and modern Greek death rituals and songs has been 
demonstrated by M. Alexiou (The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition, Cam- 
bridge 1974). Not only the basic ceremonial structure of a wake, procession, 
lamentation at the grave, and a meal at the dead man’s house has remained 
unchanged (as well as many of the details of the ceremony; see Alexiou pp. 4- 
51), but the themes and metaphors for death expressed in the laments discussed 
by Danforth are attested for ancient Greece as well. 

One example is the image of the dead body as food, an image which is 
exploited with grim wit in the Iad, where the battle setting makes possible a 
number of fine additions to the modern Greek picture of the earth feasting on 
the corpse. Homeric heroes faced not only the greedy jaws of the earth but also 
hungry dogs and birds and the “biting” spear of the enemy, images which are 
nicely assembled by E. Vermeule (Aspects of Death in Early Greek Art and Po- 
eiry [Berkeley 1979] 103-9). The Attic lekythos depicting Hekate’s dog eating a 
dead man in the underworld (Vermeule, fig. 26) indicates that such a fate was 
not reserved only for the dead who lay on the battlefield, but could welcome any 
newcomer to Hades. This is seen also in lament no. 21 in Danforth, in which a 
child replies to his mother’s questions about the underworld with a sense of 
detail not unlike Homer's (pp. 101-2): 


Mother, here in the underworld where I have come 

I found snakes twisted like braids and vipers curled like ribbons. 
One snake, mischievous and smaller than the others, 

came and built a nest above my head. 
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He ate my eyes, with which I saw the world. 

He ate my tongue, with which I sang like a nightingale. 
He ate my hands, with which I did my chores. 

And he ate my feet, with which I used to come and go. 


Behind all of these images lies the transformation of the cultural being into a 
part of nature, with the result that the dead body becomes a source of nourish- 
ment and life. Danforth’s discussion of this transformation as an attempt to 
mediate the distance between life and death is as enlightening to our under- 
standing of the ancient beliefs as of the modern ones. And the parallels he 
draws between the earth’s consumption of the body and the mourners’ eating 
food following the burial point to a contradiction in beliefs which is equally 
apparent in the grave offerings of antiquity. The villagers of Potamia were con- 
scious of the body’s decomposition, but at the same time speak of feeding the 
dead; the ancient Greeks made no serious attempt to furnish the dead with the 
necessary items for a journey or life elsewhere, but they gave various offerings as 
though reluctant to acknowledge that the dead man no longer feels the needs of 
the living. 

In addition to the insights to be gained from a comparison of ancient and 
modern metaphors for death, the ancient practices of lamentation become 
clearer when they are compared to Danforth's descriptions of the performance 
of laments. The majority of the laments sung in Potamia are not composed for a 
specific occasion, but are traditional songs that can be adapted to various cir- 
cumstances by changing the few lines which contain the name, kinship terms, 
or any other individualized reference. These laments are known to most women 
in the village, but the singing is usually led not by the closest relatives of the 
deceased, who are most affected by grief, but by women who have had much 
experience with death and who have developed some skill in singing laments. In 
ancient Greece, too, the kinswomen were led in their singing by women who 
were not directly affected by the death, sometimes by professional mourners 
(see Alexiou, pp. 10-13, 102-3), and we can imagine that these hired mourners 
had a repertoire of laments that could be adapted to the occasion, like the la- 
ments of Potamia. And the regulatory function of such songs in providing a 
socially approved method of articulating grief, as pointed out by Danforth (pp. 
73-74), was present also in the ancient songs, as is clear from the strict tradition 
described by Alexiou (see esp. pp. 131-40, 161-205). 

So far we have discussed a few of the many correspondences between an- 
cient and modern Greek rituals of death, which demonstrate how Danforth’s 
analysis of modern rituals can elucidate ancient practices. There is also, how- 
ever, at least one striking discontinuity between ancient and modern Greek 
death rituals—the ancient practice of cremation, which is found alongside in- 
humation in all periods of antiquity (see D. Kurtz and J. Boardman, Greek 
Burial Customs [London 1971]), is not found in modern Greece. The Orthodox 
church does not approve of cremation or of any interference with the natural 
decomposition of the body, because of the belief that the body and soul go 
through a parallel process of passage. Related to this belief are the exhumations 
that are performed in many parts of modern Greece, so that the relatives of the 
deceased can see if the soul has reached paradise or if more prayers and good 
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deeds are necessary to accomplish its forgiveness, The early Greeks may have 
shared the feeling that the process of death was only complete with the disap- 
pearance of the flesh from the bones, but they felt no hesitation in helping this 
process along, without waiting for any time of judgment. This contrast between 
ancient and modern methods of disposing of the dead points to a difference in 
attitude toward what happens after death and a different emphasis, which is 
noticed by Vermeule (p. 7): “we detect a feeling among the early Greeks that 
there is a deeper concern for the body than for the soul.” 

Despite this difference, it is clear that the ancient Greeks were as reluc- 
tant as the villagers of Potamia to bid a final farewell to their dead, so much so, 
in fact, that their desire to communicate with the dead could be exploited com- 
mercially by the deceptive operations of the Nekyomanteion in Epeiros (see 
Vermeule, pp. 200-1). Many of the themes and practices that express the desire 
_ of the people of Potamia to overcome the opposition of life and death are found 
also in ancient Greek art and literature, and Danforth’s techniques for under- 
standing the messages conveyed by Potamia’s ritual acts and songs is equally 
applicable to the study of ancient Greek death rites. And since the denial of the 
finality of death is a universal feature of death rites, this perspective enables us 
to see ancient Greek death rituals as an example of the human response to death 
and not so different from our own. The hopes of men the world over are not 
unlike the expectations expressed by the ancient comedian Antiphanes (CAF II 
p. 32 no. 53): : 


Don't grieve too much for your dear ones, 
For they are not dead, but have passed down 
The same road which we must all 

Go down. We, too, will come later 

To the same inn where they are, 

And will spend the rest of time together. 


REBECCA HAGUE 
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THE EMBASSY AND THE DUALS IN ILIAD 9* 


The problem of the duals in Ziad 9.182-98 is relatively easy to 
describe and has been clear to scholars since antiquity. Why does the 
poet use the dual of an embassy that contains five people: Phoenix, 
Ajax, Odysseus, and two heralds? Particularly troublesome is the fact 
that he switches from the correct plural of lines 177-81 to the problem- 
atic duals of 182-98. Much has been made of Homer’s seeming inconsis- 
tency or error here, and widely divergent conclusions have been ex- 
pressed, both about the force of the dual and about the composition of 
the book as a whole.’ Some have held that the dual here stands for the 
plural, on the assumption that just as Homer could use the plural for 
the dual, so he could use the dual for the plural; others feel that the 
duals refer to two groups of people, either Phoenix with Odysseus and 
Ajax as opposed to the heralds, or Phoenix as opposed to the rest; still 
others believe that the dual is a relic of an earlier time when the embassy 
in fact consisted of only two people and that the dual preserves a pre- 
cious relic of an earlier version of Book 9. No one of these views has 
commanded anything like universal assent.” 


*] thank Charles Segal for reading this paper and offering his advice. 

'For clear accounts of problem and conclusion, cf. W. Leaf, The Iliad, Vol. I 
(London 1900; repr. Amsterdam 1960) 371, 384 ad loc., and M. M. Willcock, A Com- 
mentary on Homer's Iliad (London and New York 1970) ad loc. Willcock gives a full and 
measured account of the problems and the various solutions proposed. 

*Farlier scholarship on the subject is of course considerable. For an overview I 
refer to A. Heubeck, Die homerische Frage 71-73 (Darmstadt 1974), and his For- 
schungsbericht (VII) in Gymnasium 89 (1982) 423-24, and A. Lesky, Homeros 103-5 
(Stuttgart 1967). More recent articles from which I have benefitted include: C. P. Segal 
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Before proceeding further, two basic points must be established. 
First, Homer nowhere refers to the “embassy” as an embassy. We can- 
not therefore hold the Achaean mission to Achilles in 9 up to any model 
of an embassy established elsewhere in the poems or imagined by mod- 
ern scholars: all we know is what Homer tells us, and he in no way states 
or implies that the mission in 9 is a canonical or uncanonical version of 
anything. It is what it is, and those who objectify “embassy” and use 
arguments based on this putative “embassy” are guilty of faulty 
method.? Presumably embassies of various sorts were known,* but each 
probably had variations from a norm appropriate to the situation. 

Second, the poet — Homer — chose to use the duals in Iliad 9, and 
these duals are therefore evidence of the poet’s intent and not of prehis- 
toric or previous stages of the epic. Had he been moved to speak differ- 
ently, he would have spoken differently. The fact that Homer did not 
use the plural is an irrelevance: he chose to use the dual. If one will 
accept these two basic points at the outset, we may proceed to examine 
the text of Book 9 in hopes of elucidating Homer’s treatment of both the 
duals and the embassy as a whole. 

By the time Book 9 opens, Agamemnon’s misguided attempt to 
take Troy without Achilles has failed, and the Achaean army is in deep 
trouble, pressed up against their very ships. Agamemnon calls an as- 


in GRBS 9 (1968) 101-14, who stresses connections with Book 1; O. Tsagarakis in Her- 
mes 99 (1971) 257-77, who argues against D. L. Page (see next note) that Book 9 as a 
whole is integral to the Jad, and in RAM 116 (1973) 193-205 that Phoenix, though sent 
on ahead, is part of the embassy; the thematic relevance of Phoenix’s speech is argued by 
J. A. Rosner in Phoenix 30 (1976) 314-27; A. Koehnken in Giotta 53 (1975) 25-36, 56 
(1978) 5-14 makes most of the correct observations and arguments, particularly in iden- 
tifying Ajax and Odysseus as the subjects of the duals. He furthermore correctly sepa- 
rates Phoenix from the embassy, holding in Mnemosyne 32 (1979) 221-42 that Phoenix is 
not a member of the embassy because he is not a social equal of the heroes. A. Thornton 
in Glotta 56 (1978) 1-4 and R. Gordesiani in Philologus 124 (1980) 163-74 both make 
excellent interpretative points, but their arguments are vitiated by strained interpreta- 
tions of the duals as referring to two groups of people rather than two individuals. 

YThis observation refers most particularly to D. L. Page who, in his History and 
the Homeric Iliad (Berkeley 1959) 297-315, uses the duals and Phoenix in Book 9 as his 
-:main argument in favor of multiple authorship in the Homeric poems: In many of his 
points, Page uses a priori arguments drawn from what he presumes an embassy to be. 
Clearly such arguments cannot but weaken his position, this quite apart from the inher- 
ent unlikelihood of any assumption of earlier versions embedded in the text of a poem 
which was performed before a live and attentive audience. 

*Cf. Book 1 with its embassies to Achilles and to Chryses. 
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sembly and proposes that the army return home. This proposal is 
greeted with silence, and thus is defeated. Diomedes’ counterproposal 
that the army remain at Troy is approved by acclamation, but as Nestor 
points out, the proposal merely maintains the unsatisfactory status quo: 
more is needed. Nestor in turn suggests that guards be posted for that 
evening and that the chieftains meet to see if they cannot come up with 
some plan to better the situation. At the resulting council meeting, Nes- 
tor, who had proposed the meeting in the first place, opens with tactful 
references to Agamemnon’s position and power, and then suggests that 
the Achaeans’ problems began on the day that Agamemnon had taken 
away Achilles’ girl, Briseis. It is his view that only Achilles can save the 
situation. He suggests (110-12), “But even now let us consider how we 
may persuade him (to rejoin the fighting) by making amends with pleas- 
ing gifts and sweet words.” 

Agamemnon has no notion of Achilles’ true objections, and there- 
fore fails to hear that Nestor had suggested not gifts merely, but some 
form of apology or flattery as well. He hears only of gifts and— gener- 
ously, as he seems to think—offers extravagant gifts and concludes, 
"Let him yield to me inasmuch as I am more kingly and inasmuch as I 
claim to be senior in birth."? Had the embassy been despatched at this 
point, the message would have been conveyed by heralds, as in Book I. 
The duals would have referred to the heralds, and it would have been 
they who conveyed the message contained in lines 122-56 (7264-99), 
probably without any preamble or argument. This is the kind of “em- 
bassy” Agamemnon had in mind. 

The embassy does not depart at this point, however, because 
Nestor wisely intervenes. Though he may very well (we cannot know) 
have had grave doubts that any appeal to Achilles can succeed given 
Agamemnon’s unwillingness to make verbal amends (Eneeooi te 
ueiAixioioi), he nonetheless tries to increase the chances of success by 
suggesting that others than heralds carry the message. He opens his 
speech with a decorous rebuke to Agamemnon, telling him, using the 
full honorific formula which he had used above (96): 


*A good deal is made of these words and the fact that they are not repeated by 
Odysseus later on. Combined with Achilles’ remarks about telling the truth, some 
scholars feel that Achilles had seen through Odysseus’ words to Agamemnon's arrogance 
which lay behind them. I see no way in which this can be true. Rather, these words are 
addressed by Agamemnon to the council of elders and do not constitute a part of his list 
of gifts. How could they, after all, since they are not gifts and in no way represent a 
statement to be conveyed to Achilles? 
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Most noble son of Atreus, lord of men Agamemnon, 
The gifts you give lord Achilles are not at all contemptible. 


A lukewarm compliment. He then modifies Agamemnon’s original plan 
by suggesting a different group to present Agamemnon’s offer: it is his 
hope that the people he selects may convince Achilles to return to bat- 
tle. Nestor may even discount altogether the proffered gifts as Odysseus 
himself does in the event (300-1): 


But come, let us all urge chosen ones to go 

quickly to the hut of Peleus’ son Achilles. 

But come, the ones I choose, let them obey. 

First of all let Phoenix dear to Zeus lead the way, 

and then great Ajax and glorious Odysseus. 

Of heralds let Hodios and Eurybates follow along. 

But bring water for their hands and order silence 

so we may pray to Kronian Zeus, if he may pity us. (165-72) 


Nestor’s proposal for a restructured mission to Achilles is approved 
by the chieftains and preparations are made for its departure. At this 
point it is well to recall that two embassies to Achilles were proposed. 
The one, Agamemnon’s, involved only the two heralds and a bald reci- 
tation of Agamemnon’s gifts. This embassy did not take place. Had it 
taken place, however, the duals in lines 182-85 (at least) would have 
been appropriate and grammatically correct. This psychologically prior 
embassy with its grammatically correct duals was superseded by the ac- 
tual embassy with its problematic duals. This second embassy involved 
heralds, as all embassies apparently did, but the main participants were 
Phoenix, Ajax, and Odysseus. It will be well to determine as best we can 
their roles, the roles (apparently but not explicitly in all cases) assigned 
them by Nestor (179-81). 

Phoenix was to lead the group to Achilles’ hut (168); he was not to 
"lead" the "embassy." His leading is like that of Calchas (1.71), who 
brought the Greeks to Troy through his gift of clairvoyance. Homer 
does not choose to tell us why such a leader is necessary in this instance, 
but two reasons suggest themselves. (1) There may have been some dan- 

-ger that Achilles-or his-men would refuse to admit the Achaean delega- 
tion unless accompanied by one of its own, but this seems unlikely; (2) it 
was, after all, dark, and the Myrmidons were positioned at the end of 
the Achaean line, and some guidance might therefore have been neces- 
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sary.° Furthermore, it is conceivable that the Myrmidons needed to rec- 
ognize someone approaching the camp before admitting him. We must 
not forget that the Trojans were encamped near the Achaean ships, and 
any strange visitors during the night might be taken for Trojans.’ We 
cannot know for sure what the reason was, but it is at least clear that 
Phoenix’s role was that of guide, not chief. Had he been the chief of the 
embassy, clearly he would have had to report its results to Agamemnon 
and could not have remained with Achilles (658-62). His role in fact 
ends at line 223 when, after Achilles’ formal welcome of his friends, 
Ajax suggests that it is time to deliver Agamemnon’s message to 
Achilles. 

Ajax is clearly one of the two principals of the mission. It is he who 
signals that the time has come to begin (223), and it is also he who sig- 
nals that the mission has failed and that it is time to leave (624 ff.). He is 
not the spokesman, but he is a part of the mission, and must therefore 
be one of the two referred to by the duals of 182 ff. The other is, of 
course, Odysseus, the spokesman of the mission, the man who assumes 
the role of herald in reporting verbatim Agamemnon’s offer. He picks 
up on Ajax’s signal in 2238 and presents the Greeks’ proposal. He is the 
leader both conceptually (180, 673) and temporally (225 ff.) and spa- 
tially (192, 657, 688 ff., if genuine). Line 192, Tw ó£ BatTnv npotépw’ 
Nyeito SE Sioc ‘OSucoceuc, proves that he was one of the two referred to 
by the duals. It is only on this interpretation that lines 197-98 make 
sense. For if two people are to be considered ®iATaTOı, those two can be 
only Ajax and Odysseus: the heralds clearly do not qualify.’ In the em- 
bassy that actually took place, Nestor’s embassy, the duals refer to Ajax 
and Odysseus, and there is no irregularity either in conception or in 
grammar. 

But the duals are abrupt and have seemed so to many, to the ex- 
tent, indeed, that they have questioned Homer’s knowledge of Greek 


*One will compare Priam's need for guidance later on in Book 24. 

"Odysseus is here on a night mission, and he engages in another one in the next 
book. We might imagine that the Myrmidons were apprehensive that something might 
happen to them similar to what happened to Rhesus and his Thracians in Book 10. 

8Some have felt that Odysseus here preempts Phoenix’s role in the mission and 
that, had Phoenix been allowed to speak first, the mission might have succeeded. This 
view represents a misreading both of the embassy and Achilles’ disposition. 

?One will compare line 642 in which Ajax sardonically repeats the $iAtatoı there 
clearly referring to himself and Odysseus. 
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and his understanding of poetic plot construction. While confessing 
that I do not fully comprehend why Homer introduced the duals so 
abruptly, I offer the following considerations. First and most important 
is the fact that Homer either positively wanted duals here or at least did 
not care enough to modify the (already modified) formula of 1.327. He 
probably considered that there was no problem of comprehension 
among his audience, that everyone would clearly recognize either im- 
mediately or upon hearing 192, that Ajax and Odysseus were the sub- 
jects of the duals.!? It is, however, equally possible that by using the 
dual, Homer recalls Agamemnon's two earlier embassies, the one which 
actually took place and resulted in the high-handed removal of Briseis 
(1.327 f£.)!! and the aborted second embassy which would likewise have 
been brutal and counterproductive, and which was replaced, at Nes- 
tor's suggestion, by the current one.!? This is all mere speculation, and I 
remain satisfied with the point that Homer chose to use the dual be- 
cause (at the very least) he found no objection in so doing. 

The real shocker, however, is that the duals not only appear 
abruptly, they disappear as abruptly. Nowhere after line 198 in the rest 
of Book 9 is the dual used in any context.!? We may excuse the use of 
plurals in 204, either on the assumption that this is a case of the famil- 
iar!* alternating of dual and plural in Homer, or by holding that once 


Y Had there been any lack of comprehension among his hearers, Homer would 
have known of it and would either have changed the phrasing of his remarks, or provided 
more introduction to them, or have later offered an explanation of the confusion. He 
simply was not in a position to allow perplexity in an audience which would have denied 
him payment if themselves denied of comprehension and thus satisfaction. The fact that 
none of these solutions was adopted in this instance to me at least indicates clearly that 
there was no lack of comprehension. Koehnken (note 2 above) is good on this: he holds 
that the only people important enough to be singled out are Ajax and Odysseus, and that 
an ancient audience would have grasped this immediately. 

This is Segal's (note 2 above) position, and is, I feel, quite correct. 

!2]n being reminded of Book 1, the audience would have recognized that Aga- 
memnon in 9 was up to the same high-handed tactics he had employed in Book 1 (cf. 
9.158-60) — he simply does not understand Achilles and his feelings, and still thinks of 
Achilles as, though perhaps necessary, nonetheless petulant and insubordinate. The du- 
als underline similarities with 1 (Agamemnon has not changed) but differences as well 
(recognized by Nestor). We also, though, as audience, do not know exactly Achilles' posi- 
tion and thoughts, so an expanded embassy is essential, not only for the plot, but for our 
understanding of Achilles motivations. Though Agamemnon cannot learn, we can. 

13Save perhaps of the heralds in the (athetized) 689. 

“Cf. P. Chantraine, Grammaire homérique II (Paris 1953) 22-29, on the dual in 
general, and 27-29 on the seemingly unprincipled alternation of duals and plurals. 
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inside the hut Achilles includes all in his remark—that is, Phoenix, as 
well as Ajax and Odysseus. More difficult, and indeed impossible on any 
dual assumption, is 421-22: 


GAA UHEIG èv LÖVTEG APLOTNEOOIV Axatv 
AayyeAinv àánódaoc8ar. TO yàp yépac oTi YEPOVTWYV 


in which Achilles apparently addresses only Ajax and Odysseus, since 
they alone will return and are y&povtec. Likewise in 649, GAA’ Üpelq 
Épxgo0& kai AyyeAinv Artöpaode, Achilles does not use the dual, 
though it is possible that he here may be including the heralds. In fact 
his non-use of the duals is surprising to us only because he had used the 
dual in 197-98. Elsewhere in the poem, two people are routinely re- 
ferred to in the plural, as indeed were the heralds by Achilles in Book 
1.334-35. 

At this point it is well to recall that the duals in 182-98, though 
referring to the same people, refer to them in different capacities. In 
182 ff., Ajax and Odysseus are the twin ambassadors of Agamemnon; in 
193-98, they are, in Achilles’ eyes and words, the two dearest to him of 
the entire army. Achilles was not aware that he was in fact receiving an 
embassy from Agamemnon and believed rather that two dear friends — 
"| tt áa xpg£o — had come to visit him after a day's fighting. After 
Odysseus began speaking, and especially when he recounted Agamem- 
non's proffered gifts, Achilles recognized what was up, and Odysseus 
and Ajax were no longer just the two people dearest to him in the Greek 
army. Though friends, doubtless, they were nonetheless Agamemnon's 
agents as well. Achilles no longer recognized them as a natural pair, and 
hence they are addressed in the plural, though only two. 

I have been forced to use the term embassy, and it might be well 
now to state what I conceive the embassy to have been. It was formed in 
the first instance by Agamemnon, in order to convey a message to Achil- 
les and to return his response. At this stage it consisted of two heralds 
and a message. Át Nestor's suggestion the heralds' function was as- 
sumed by Odysseus and Ajax, with Odysseus as conveyor of the message. 
Odysseus did in fact convey the message (225-306) and brought back 
Achilles’ response (677-87). The embassy as such, namely the conveying 
of Agamemnon's request and offer, ended with Odysseus' failure to con- 
vince Achilles to return to the battle. This failure is signaled by Achilles 
twice (309, 421-22), by Odysseus in his report to Agamemnon (677-87), 
and by all those present during Achilles' reply to Odysseus (430-31): 
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"Oc Egat’, oi 6. Apa mdavtec AKTIV EYEVOVTO OLONI 
HÜBOV Gyacoduevol’ páa yàp KPATEPWG dnéeinev 


The embassy did not include Phoenix, as he himself indicates when he 
says (of Agamemnon) in lines 520-23: 


avdpec 5è AicoeoGai Eninpoénkev apiotouc 
Kpıvanevoc Kata Aaóv Axaliköv, of te coi auTa 
pidAtatot Apyeiwv’ tàv ur] OU ye HUBOV EAEYENIG 
unde nödac’ 


Clearly he cannot be one of the Gpioto in the Achean army.!? The 
iAtatot repeats Achilles’ own words (204, picked up ironically later on 
by Ajax, 642), which refer only to Ajax and Odysseus; most important, 
the only u88ov which hasbeen heard and which can be “put to shame" 
(LSJ) is that of Odysseus just heard. Phoenix is not part of the original 
embassy as sent out (modified by Nestor) by Agamemnon. 

This is not, however, to say that Phoenix was not present or was 
not expected (by Nestor) to take part in the mission. We cannot know 
whether Nestor intended him to speak, though we can be reasonably 
certain that Agamemnon did not. Whatever the case, he was present, 
and it would have been rude of the heroes not to allow him to speak and, 
had he won Achilles over, to credit him with the mission's success. More 
important, though, Achilles had just mentioned him and had suggested 
that he stay the night and, if he wished, go home with him the next day. 
A reply of some sort was therefore expected from Phoenix, and since 
everyone was silent out of wonder or surprise at the vigor of Achilles 
refusal, a rather longer reply might be expected, one which commented 
on Achilles' reply itself. T'he formal embassy — the delivery of Agamem- 
non's message and Achilles’ response — was over in any event, and there 
was no reason why Phoenix should not speak at this juncture.'® 

In summing up, we can see that there is no need to assume multi- 
ple authorship in order to explain developments in Iliad 9 and the duals 


On this point cf. Kuehnken (note 2 above), who is opposed in this by Tsagarakis 
-in Mnemosyne 32.(1979) 221-42. I prefer to think of Phoenix's role rather than his sta- 
tus. His role is that of friend and counselor to Achilles, and in this respect he is to Achilles 
as Nestor is to the Ikad as a whole. 

On the function of Phoenix's speech, cf. Rosner and Tsagarakis (note 2 above) 
and R. Scodel, AJP 103 (1982) 128-36. Phoenix's speech is the only one that advances the 
plot line and is therefore necessary to our Iliad. 
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that have provoked so much comment. Rather, a fairly straightforward 
set of events was put in motion and developed along the lines in the text 
(obviously), but which could have under other authorial circumstances 
developed otherwise. Agamemnon wanted to send two heralds with a 
message to Achilles. This embassy, which I shall label A, was never sent: 
the duals of 182-88, had Homer chosen to frame the passage in that 
way, would have referred to two heralds. This embassy was never sent 
because Nestor intervened and suggested that Ajax and Odysseus be en- 
trusted with the message. This embassy (B) did depart with Phoenix to 
lead the way: the duals in 182 ff. here refer to Ajax and Odysseus, as do 
those in 197-98, which would have been inappropriate to heralds. The 
appropriate response to heralds is given by Achilles in 1.333-34. Em- 
bassy C is the embassy as it actually took place and corresponds to lines 
182-692 of Book 9. It includes the speech of Phoenix and is the actuali- 
zation of embassy B. The duals have nothing to do with this embassy, 
since Phoenix was not conceived as a part of it, and the duals have refer- 
ence only to B. Phoenix’s speech was not intended by the ambassadors 
when they set out, but came about as a result of circumstances as they 
developed. 

If I might, I should like to speculate a bit on the several fates of the 
embassies, relying only in the case of C on the text as it actually stands. I 
shall first give a schematic representation of the three embassies, from 
which one will see that each successive embassy contains an added ele- 
ment: 


A (two heralds & message) 
B (two heralds & message) & Ajax and Odysseus 
C (two heralds & message & Phoenix 

& Ajax and Odysseus) 


What would the result of these embassies have been? One may imagine 
that A would have met with outright rejection but with no verbal expla- 
nation, because heralds do not merit such. Agamemnon’s foolish em- 
bassy would have accomplished nothing and would have produced no 
rhetorical response. B likewise would have encountered rejection, but, 
because Odysseus was a friend and an equal, Achilles would have given 
vent to the true nature of his feelings, as he did in the magnificent 
speech of 308-429. The plot, however, would not have been advanced 
and no further actions foreshadowed. C is the Book 9 that we have, and 
I think all will agree that, with Phoenix’s speech which foreshadows 
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Achilles’ future suffering, it is far superior to embassies A and B. Sche- 
matically: 


A Refusal 
B Refusal & Achilles’ reply to Odysseus 
C Refusal & Achilles’ reply to Odysseus & Phoenix’s speech 


I do not intend that the three embassies isolated by my analysis be 
considered in any way chronologically successive stages of the poem’s 
composition, though such, of course, cannot be excluded. Rather, I be- 
lieve that we should look on Jizad 9 as a triumphant example of Homer’s 
ability to allow his characters, as it were, to take charge of their own 
poem. We must not be deluded into thinking statically that the Iliad 
merely recounts events as they happened. Rather, it shows people in 
action, people making various tentatives, some successful, others not. 
The Iliad is a poem of process, not of state. In our case we see Agamem- 
non, who had intended no such thing, agreeing to send a message in 
what he seems to have regarded as the normal way, with heralds. His 
plan was not carried out because Nestor intervened and suggested a dif- 
ferently constituted embassy in which Odysseus would convey the mes- 
sage: he cannot have known what Achilles’ response would be. He cer- 
tainly cannot have known that Achilles would ask Phoenix to stay and 
that Phoenix would reply at the length and in the manner he did. The 
heroes know less than we and are, unlike ourselves as scholars, influ- 
enced by events in the poem to change their course of action. Homer 
skillfully shows us a scene as it developed among characters who cannot 
have known the outcome of their actions. In this he is realistic and dra- 
matic rather than historical, and sings from within events rather than 
from without. 
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THE MAKING OF A THYRSUS: 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF PENTHEUS 
IN EURIPIDES’ BACCHAE 


The thyrsus is a fennel rod which, when it is adorned with leaves, 
becomes a symbol of Dionysus.! The first reference to this essential sym- 
bol in Euripides’ Bacchae occurs in the Prologue, where Dionysus calls 
it an “ivy spear” (23-25); 


npwrac dE OnBac thode yig "EAAnviöoc 
AavwAdAuEa, veBpid’ EEäwac xpodc 
BUPOOV TE Souc Ec x£ipa, kiooivov B£Aoc. . . .? 


The ivy cluster itself becomes an important element in Euripides’ treat- 
ment of the Bacchic wand since, without it, the wand is not a thyrsus.* 
A process of transformation is involved; only when crowned with leaves 
and raised by the Bacchic worshipper does the simple narthex, the fen- 
nel rod, acquire the power and symbolic value of the thrysus. Similarly 
the worshipper is crowned with a garland of leaves, long hair, or a mz- 
tra.* In the parodos, the chorus describes the Dionysiac worshipper as 
“garlanded with ivy" (81)? and urges Thebes to be crowned with ivy 
(106) as symbolic of the conversion to the Dionysiac religion, and Pen- 


*] wish to thank Charles Segal, Ruth Pavlantos, and Diskin Clay for their com- 
ments and suggestions during the preparation of this paper. 

1E. R. Dodds, Euripides’ Bacchae (Oxford University Press 1960), note on line 
113. Subsequent references to Dodds' comments will be to those in this edition on the 
lines in question and will not be otherwise noted. 

*Greek quotations throughout this paper are from Euripidis Fabulae, 111, Gilbert 
Murray, ed. (Oxford University Press 1913). 

Jeanne Roux, Euripides, Les Bacchantes, Vol. II (Paris 1972) 284-85, comment 
on lines 118-14. Subsequent references to Roux's comments will be to this edition on the 
lines in question and will not be otherwise noted. 

*See Roux and Dodds on lines 831-33 on the mitra as part of the Dionysiac ritual 
garb for both sexes, and Charles Segal, Dionysiac Poetics and Euripides’ Bacchae 
(Princeton 1982) 45-48, on “crowning” as part of sacrificial ritual, and 206, on the mtra 
as a symbol of "bondage to Dionysiac delusion." For an argument against interpreting 
KöuNv... Tavaòv as a wig, see Roux's discussion of lines 831 and 1115-18. 

SCF. lines 205, 383-84, 531. The translation here and all the translations in this 
paper, unless otherwise specified, are from Geoffrey Kirk, The Bacchae of Euripides 
(Cambridge 1979). References to Kirk's comments will be to those in this edition and will 
not be otherwise noted. 
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theus, transformed visually and mentally by Bacchic dress and Bacchic 
power, will wear long hair and a mitra (831, 833, 929, 1115). The motif 
of transformation is important in the Bacchae and has been viewed var- 
iously as transformation from man to beast, from hunter to hunted, 
from powerful pursuer to powerless victim, from repressed to expressed 
sexuality, from reality to illusion or illusion to reality, and “from specta- 
tor to spectacle.”® Complementing these motifs is another more visual 
transformation, emphasized by the repeated image of the “crowning,” 
and therefore of the making of a thyrsus. Euripides creates a Pentheus 
who is transformed visually into a symbol of Dionysus. Pentheus be- 
comes the thyrsus of the god: first he is crowned with long-hair and a 
mitra, then he himself crowns the tip of a fir tree raised by the maenads 
on the mountain, and finally he becomes the literal crown of the thyrsus 
carried by his mother. 

The motif of “crowning” is applied to the thyrsus, the worshipper, 
the god himself, and the god’s victim, Pentheus, and it is intertwined 
with the images of ivy and long hair. The thyrsus is “ivied” (Kiootvoc, 
25, 363, 710) and the worshippers “garlanded with ivy” (81, 106, 177, 
313, 341-42, 531, 702-3). The god is “garlanded with snakes” by Zeus, 
and the maenads follow the same custom (99-104): 


étekev 5, àvika Moipaı 
TEAEOQV, TAUPÖKEPWV Ogóv 
OTEOAVWOEV TE Ópakóvtov 
otepavoic, Evdev Aypav 8n- 
potpódov paiváógq Audı- 
BaAAovtTal nÀoKápotq. 


The effect of the emphatic positioning of OTEPAVWOEV and OTEPAVOIG is 
strengthened by the injunction to Thebes four lines later to garland it- 
self with ivy (Ot£pavoUo8e kicoo, 106) and assume the other attributes 
of the Bacchic worshipper, the tree branches, the fawnskins, and finally 
the thyrsi: . . . ài 5è váp8nkaq UBpıotäs / 6010008. . . . (118-14). 


6Helene P. Foley, "The Masque of Dionysus,” TAPA 110 (1980) 122. For other 
discussions of the idea of transformation or reversal in the Bacchae, see, for example, 
Marylin Arthur, “The Choral Odes of the Bacchae of Euripides," YCS 22 (1972) 169-70; 
Anne Pippin Burnett, “Pentheus and Dionysus: Host and Guest," CP 65 (1970) 23; 
Charles Segal, "Euripides Bacchae: Conflict and Mediation," Ramus 6 (1977) 103-20, 
and Dzonysiac Poetics and Euripides’ Bacchae (note 4 above) 266-71, 343-44, on "theat- 
rical illusion and symbolic transformation" and "transformative play." 
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Roux, translating these lines as the chorus' invitation to Thebes, "ren- 
dre saints les narthex tout autour," sees here an allusion to the making 
of a thrysus, "à les entourer de la guirlande de lierre qui sanctifiera et 
transformera les bátons profanes en thyrses doués d'une violence ma- 
gique et irrésistable par le dieu 9upoopavrig."? She further suggests that 
the chorus, making clear the meaning of this phrase, ought to have ges- 
tured to the garlands of their thyrsi. 

Teiresias, too, advocating the acceptance of the god, has agreed to 
"fit up thyrsi," wear fawnskins, and garland his head with ivy (176-77). 
The expression, BÜPOOUG ávárrety, is unusual; Euripides has Teiresias 
say "fit up thyrsi" rather than "carry" or "raise" them, as might be ex- 
pected. Dodds explains the expression as making a thyrsus from a nar- 
thex by tying on a crown of ivy leaves.? The phrase thus serves as a re- 
minder of the process of making a thyrsus in preparation for 
participation in Bacchic rites. Teiresias then twice repeats his intention 
to garland his head (205, 323), and he and Cadmus separately urge 
Pentheus to do the same (313, 341-42). Segal notes that Teiresias 
"makes a point of mentioning his garland of ivy."* Other aspects of Bac- 
chic dress, such as the fawnskin (176), receive less attention from Teire- 
sias and Cadmus in this scene in which Pentheus has his first direct en- 
counter with worshippers of the new god, or, at least, vap6nkogdpot.'° 
The acceptance of the god is implied in the acceptance of the garland, 
but Pentheus utterly rejects both. His first reaction to hearing of the 


"Cf. lines 1054-55. 

Roux prefers R. P. Festugiére’s interpretation of avantewv as “to light, set alight, 
or arouse” in the sense of "lighting the anger or frenzy of the thyrsi which are üfjpiotaí." 
In a passage which emphasizes the preparations for participating in the Bacchic rites (cf. 
177, 205, 323, where references to crowning their heads are stated as something agreed 
upon or intended or are expressed in the future tense), however, Dodds' interpretation 
seems more fitting. 

*Segal (note 4 above) 46; for other implications of garlands, ivy, hair, and the 
mitra, see 46-48, 174-77, 206, 228, 265. 

The proverb, vap8nkopöpoı HEV rtoAAot, Bákxoi 6é te naüpotr (Plato, Phaedo 
69c; cf. Orphica fragmenta 5 and Zenobius 5.77), comes to mind in regard to Cadmus 
and Teiresias here; their crowning themselves with ivy transforms them in appearance 
and behavior, but does not necessarily make them truly inspired devotees. Supporting 
this impression is the relative lack, in Teiresias' "rationalizing" explanations of the myth 
and Cadmus' comments about having a god in the family and in this scene generally, of 
words with ava- prefixes, which are so frequent in other parts of the play and which 
Roux notes are abundant in the language of the Dionysiac cult, culte de l’exaltation 
(Roux on lines 80, 579, 1153). 
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arrival of the Stranger in Thebes brings together the images of the thyr- 
sus and the loose hair of the Bacchic worshipper (240-41): 


raüo«o KTUTIOUVTA Búpoov Avaoeiovta TE 
KÖHAG, tpáxnAov OWLATOG XWPIG TELWV. 


The thyrsus and the ivy garland arouse Pentheus’ ire then when he sees 
Teiresias dressed in fawnskins and his grandfather “playing the bac- 
chant” with a narthex (253-54): 


OUK ÄNIOTIVÄEEIG KLOOÖV; OUK £AeuOÉpav 
8ó0pcou pe8rjoeta xseip , Eure UNTPOG natép; 


Yet Pentheus will soon carry a thyrsus himself and be owned with a 
mitra and long hair (831, 833). i 

. These images of garland, thyrsus, ivy, hair, and crowning all come 
together in two significant lines which precede the climactic scene of the 
placement of Pentheus on the tip of the fir tree and his destruction at 
the hands of the maenads. Here in lines 1054-55 the process of the mak- 
ing of a thyrsus is made explicit: 


al pèv yàp auT@v BUpoov &KAeAOITIOTA 
KLOOQ KOLNTHV auBic EEavéotEdov.... 


Some of them were re-garlanding with trailing ivy 
a thyrsus that had come to pieces. . . . 


These lines serve as a reminder, at an important point in the drama, 
that a thyrsus is something created from an ordinary narthex by attach- 
ing a cluster of ivy leaves to its tip; then it may be raised in the worship 
of the god, once it has again become a thyrsus. It is unlikely that the 
word £kAgAouióta means “abandoned” as if a thyrsus which had been 
cast aside was at this moment receiving additional leaves. Dodds and 
Roux both explain Büpoov ékAgAotróta as a “thyrsus which had ceased 
(to be a thyrsus)." The thyrsus then crowned, will become Kouftnv, 
“long-haired” with ivy. This word is striking in this context and recalls 
line 831, where Dionysus says to Pentheus, KOUNV HEV ET O@ Kpari ta- 
Vaov Ektevö, and line 494 earlier, where the god as the Stranger says, 


The verb Gvativacoen is also used of the ivy-crowned worshipper shaking the 
thyrsus in line 80, and Tıvaoogıv of the god himself wielding the thyrsus (553); 
avativaooetv is also used of the god "shaking up the palace” (623). 
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iepoc 6 rAókapoq- TH BEM 5 aùtòv tpédoo. The hair is like the crown 
of ivy added to the narthex to make it a thyrsus; uncommonly long 
(455), such hair helps to transform an ordinary man into something 
holy and signifies his association with Dionysus. The use of KounTNVv for 
the "re-garlanded" thyrsus in line 1055 thus enforces the three-fold par- 
allels between Pentheus, the thyrsus, and the god, here in the form of 
the long-haired Stranger.!^ This image also foreshadows Agave's “re- 
garlanding” her thyrsus with the head of her son when the massive “tree- 
thyrsus" with Pentheus as its crown “comes to pieces" (mmEao Ertl’ üákpov 
Bupoov... , 1141). 

The first step then in Pentheus’ transformation into the thyrsus of 
the god is his willingness to be crowned with long hair and a mitra and 
dressed as a Bacchant.!? Dionysus effectively evokes this willingness in 
Pentheus by arousing his curiosity by his own appearance and by his 
withholding of the cult’s secrets; Pentheus admits, “You have counter- 
feited this answer well, to make me want to hear!” (457). When Pen- 
theus first sees the Stranger, he comments on his unusual appearance, 
with particular attention to his complexion and hair (nAöKayög Te Yap 
oou Tavadc, oU MGAne Uno, / yEvuv nap. AUTNV KEXUNEVOG, ndGou 
TÀÉQG, 455-56).!^ This recalls his earlier comment on the Stranger’s 
hair (235) and his threat to "put a stop to his beating of the thyrsus and 
tossing his locks, by cutting his neck clean off his body" (240-41). Simi- 
larly, the hair and the thyrsus are what Pentheus first thinks of when he 
tells Dionysus how he will punish him; first, he says, he will cut off his 
hair (439), and then he asks that be hand over his thyrsus (495). In their 
encounter following the "palace miracle," Pentheus' emotions are 


??For discussions of the parallels between or the identification of Pentheus and 
Dionysus, see, for example, Robert R. Dyer, "Image and Symbol: The Link Between the 
Two Worlds of the ‘Bacchae,’” Journal of Australasian Universities Language and Liter- 
ature Association 21 (1964) 15-16; Foley (note 6 above) 130; A. J. Podlecki, "Individual 
and Group in Euripides Bacchae,” L'Antiquité Classique 43 (1974) 155, and Jene A. 
LaRue, "Prurience Uncovered: The Psychology of Euripides’ Pentheus," C/ 63 (1968) 
212. On Euripides' use of repeated words or thematic ideas to relate actions, see, for 
example, Richmond Lattimore, Story Patterns in Greek Tragedy (Ann Arbor 1969) 57- 
58, and Dyer (note 12 above) 17. 

PSegal (note 4 above) 46-47, notes, "When Pentheus wears the Dionysiac wig and 
headband as a pseudo-maenad, his headdress takes the place of the garland worn by the 
celebrant in a normal ritual sacrifice," and therefore, “So 'garlanded,' he is as much the 
maenads' victim as he is their companion." 

M]Ibid., 174-77, on “the luxuriance and freedom of hair" and hair as an “initia- 
tory motif." 
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aroused, and he is ready to take arms against the maenads. It is at this 
point that Dionysus suggests going to view the Bacchants on the moun- 
tain and gradually introduces the idea of dressing the young king as a 
maenad. As Pentheus responds to the suggestion and asks what kind of 
garment he is to wear, Dionysus begins by mentioning what will go on 
his head, Kóymv HEV Eni oà kpati ravaóv EKtevö (831). The word 
tavaóv recalls line 455, where Pentheus used it scornfully of the Stran- 
ger's hair. Now it is Pentheus who will be crowned with long hair and a 
mitra (833) to become a Bacchant, much as a narthex is crowned with 
ivy to become a thyrsus. 

When Pentheus returns dressed in maenadic attire, Euripides 
draws special attention again to his hair and .mztra. Dionysus notices 
that a curl has fallen out from under the mtra. Pentheus explains that 
it was shaken loose as he was tossing his head and playing the Bacchant, 
the very activities he so criticized in the Stranger and Cadmus and 
Teiresias (240-41, 253-54). When the god offers to put the lock back 
into place, Pentheus responds, i600, où K«óoyuer coi yàp dvakgíueo80a 
on, "There, you arrange it; for on you we now depend” (934). The line 
is doubly significant; the word Aväketyaı is also used of being dedicated 
as a votive offering.!” Pentheus thus seems to be offering himself up to 
the god. He then asks for instruction in the use of the thyrsus, with the 
god approving of his "change of mentality" (944, 947-48). "A creature 
filled with the Dionysiac sense of power," as Dodds describes him, Pen- 
theus feels that he can carry off Cithaeron, maenads and all.’ No 
longer ashamed of being dressed as a woman (cf. 840 ff.), he asks the 
Stranger to guide him through the center of the city. The sinister power 
of the god is evident in this first stage of the transformation of the resis- 
tant young king into a Bacchant, in appearance and mood if not in true 
devotion to the god. Pentheus still thinks that he is going to be a victor 
‚over the maenads, a spy, not a participant in their revels. Dionysus says 
to him then (971-72): 


dEIVOG cU Seivoc Kani eiv’ Epxn ná8r, 
@OT oUpave otnpiZov euiprcseic KAEoc. 


'5See the notes of Dodds, Kirk, and Roux on line 934, and Foley (note 6 above) 
130, on Pentheus as a double of the god. 

'5Cf. lines 755 ff. of the power possessed by the maenads to carry off items plun- 
dered from the houses. Bernd Seidensticker in “Comic Elements in Euripides’ Bacchae,” 
AJP 99 (1978) 318, compares Pentheus to a sacrificial victim, who, “consecrated to the 
god by a rite of investiture,” becomes a surrogate of the god. 
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This “renown that reaches the sky” anticipates Pentheus’ elevation onto 
the fir tree, where the same verb occurs of the tree (6p87 5 Ec ópOóv 
aldep’ EotnpiZeto, 1073) and of the light extending between earth and 
heaven after the god calls the maenads to take vengeance upon Pen- 
theus (. . . npóc oUpavov / kal yaiav &otrjpi&e Oc oguvoU nupóc, 
1082-83). 7 

The second messenger’s speech details this scene; Pentheus is lifted 
up onto the tree, which, with its “crown,” Pentheus himself sitting on 
top, becomes a magnified thyrsus, symbolic of the culmination of the 
god’s power. This tree-thyrsus is then raised by the bands of maenads, 
and Pentheus comes crashing down to his destruction. The messenger 
first describes the maenads engaged in pleasant labors. Here occurs that 
reminder of the making of a thyrsus by “re-garlanding” a narthex, “a 
thyrsus that had come to pieces” (1054-55). Pentheus, unable to see the 
maenads from his first position, suggests climbing a tall fir tree (1061). 
Initially he had thought of himself merely sitting under the trees (816) 
or hiding among them (954). Even the chorus, anticipating the scene in 
the fourth stasimon, envisioned it differently; they imagined Agave on a 
cliff or a pinnacle seeing Pentheus lying in wait (982-84). Here, how- 
ever, Pentheus himself suggests climbing a tree to gain a better vantage 
point, but Euripides does not do the logical and plausible and have Pen- 
theus simply climb up and sit in the tree. Rather, he creates the incredi- 
ble picture of Dionysus pulling down the top of the tree, setting Pen- 
theus on the tip, and gradually letting it rise.!? Dionysus thus “crowns” 
the tree with Pentheus. 

This extraordinary action itself, or Balua as the messenger calls 
it, and the reasons for its inclusion here have received less critical atten- 
tion than the much discussed simile that describes it (1066-67), and yet 
Euripides devotes thirteen lines to the specific details of the god’s action. 
Taking the highest branch (oUpdvlov ákpov KAáóov, 1064), Dionysus 
pulls it down slowly and sets Pentheus on the top of the tree (1070-74): 


"Segal (note 4 above) 144. 

18On the precision of Euripides’ visual descriptions and his perception of objects in 
a spatial relation, see Shirley Barlow, The Imagery of Euripides (London 1971) 20, 63, 
109-10, 121-22. In discussing the visual impression of the imagery in Euripides, Barlow 
states that "the poet's imagination . . . finds expression primarily through the appeal to 
the sense of sight, and in such a way that the impact of an image tends to be sensuously 
perceptual rather than intellectual" (p. 120). See also H. Delulle, Les repetitions 
d'image (Louvain 1911) 25. 
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NevGéa © iöpuoac £Aatíivov 6Zwv Em, 
Óóp8óv ebiet Sia xepav BAdornu üávo 
ÄTPENA, PLUAATOWV Un ávaxattiosié viv, 
dpb) 6 Ec óp8ó6v ai8ép' EOTNPIZETO 
Exouca VOTO ógonótnv ERTIHEVOV... 


Euripides emphasizes that Pentheus is placed on the very top of the tree 
and not just somewhere midway up among the larger branches. It is 
the oüpavıov GKpov kAáóov (1064) which Dionysus draws down and 
the KA@v’ Öpeıov (1068) which he bends to the ground. Euripides’ 
choice of words is significant; che word KAGOo¢ means “a branch, twig, 
or shoot"; 6Zoc, “a branch or twig”; kKAQv, “a twig, spray, or slip”; and 
BAäotnua, “a shoot or bud.” The last two words especially seem to em- 
phasize the delicacy of new growth. The highest branches of a fir tree 
with the newest growth would certainly not be a secure support for a 
man’s weight. It is significant that, however logically impossible is the 
position of a seated man on the delicate top of a fir tree, that is exactly 
where Euripides shows him to be. The fir tree has become a thyrsus with 
Pentheus in maenadic attire crowning its tip as the ivy does the narthex. 
The word dvaxaiticete here is also interesting for it recalls the image of 
hair, previously intertwined with the ivy and the thyrsus. The verb can 
be used particularly of a horse tossing its mane (e.g., Rhesus 786), and 
therefore the action involved may call to mind a maenad shaking her 
hair. 

Significantly, when Pentheus becomes visible sitting on high and 
the tree-thyrsus has thus taken shape, the god is no longer seen.?? Diony- 
sus has manifested himself in this enormous symbol of his power, the 
tree-thyrsus.?! The phallic symbolism of this scene has been noted, for 


19See Kirk on line 1070 for other reasons for the use of the fir tree here. 

??Dyer (note 12 above) 19 notes that “when Pentheus climbs the ‘heaven-high top 
bough of the fir tree,’ he surrenders himself to the kindgom of Dionysus— both to the 
ai8rp, kingdom of the gods, and to the ÜAipos vann of Dionysus. . . .” 

"See Dodds on lines 1058-75. Compare the curious reference to "thyrsus-trees" in 
Philostratus, Imagines 1.18 (320K): 


2 ___ _ kal Sob Kittd6g Épniei Kai õpsi ÖpBoi Kai Hupvou Sév5pa ola: HEAL otáčovta. 
Arthur Fairbanks in the Loeb Classical Library edition (London 1931) translates 8Upoou 
dévdpa as “thyrsus trees.” He notes in his introduction (xxi) that Philostratus follows 
Euripides, and the imagery and vocabulary here is reminiscent (cf. Bacchae 710-11, for 
example). The source of the image of the thyrsus-trees used here, whether from litera- 
ture or painting, is unknown. 
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example, by William Sale, who sees the rising of the tree as representing 
“an erection, a display of the penis that Pentheus would not relin- 
quish.”?? If, however, the tree with Pentheus on top is seen as a thyrsus, 
the scene may represent an erection, not of Pentheus, but of the god 
himself and therefore a manifestation of his power, just as phalli are 
raised in the Dionysiac procession as symbols of his power of fertility.” 
The Pentheus who had resisted and opposed the appeal of Dionysus is 
no more. He has been totally transformed, not just into a Bacchant but 
into a symbol of the god’s power; no longer an individual, he is now 
merely the crown on an enlarged thyrsus.?* 

As the tree-thyrsus becomes visible, the god commands the mae- 
nads to take vengeance on Pentheus. Mounting a high rock opposite the 
tree, they pelt Pentheus with stones, fir branches, and their thyrsi, but 
Pentheus sits beyond the-reach of their missiles. The maenads then do 
not attempt to knock the tree over but rather try to pry it up with impro- 
vised crowbars (Aveortäpacoov, 1104). When they are unsuccessful in 
their attempt, Agave calls on the other Bacchants to surround the tree 
and take hold of it. With “a thousand hands,” they tear the tree up and 
out of the earth (kGEavéoracav X8ovög, 1110). Sale comments on the 
curiosity of the attempt to “pluck” the tree from the ground and sees it 
as Agave’s castration of Pentheus, but even for a symbolic castration 
the verbs Gvactiapdoow and £Eavaoriáo would seem inappropriate. It 
seems rather that the maenads, collectively, are simply raising the huge 
tree-thyrsus just as they lift up their own ivied thyrsi in the ecstatic wor- 
ship of the god. 

When the tree- -thyrsus i is then raised out of the ground, it "comes 
to pieces" as Pentheus falls off his perch at the tip. Lying on the ground, 
he casts off his "crown," his mtra, from his hair as if to reverse the 
transformation and to regain his identity as a man, as Segal puts it, in “a 


??william Sale, "The Psychoanalysis of Pentheus,” YCS 22 (1972) 74. Cf. Charles 
Segal, “Pentheus and Hippolytus on the Couch and on the Grid," CW 72 (1978) 145-56. 

?35On the Dionysiac procession and cult symbols, see Lewis R. Farnell, The Cults 
of the Greek States (Oxford University Press 1909) vol. V, 125. 

“Thomas G. Rosenmeyer, in "Tragedy and Religion: The Bacchae" in Eurzpi- 
des: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. by Erich Segal (Englewood Cliffs, NJ 1968) 169, 
notes that at this point "[Pentheus'] role as Pentheus is finished." On the loss of identity, 
see also Segal (note 4 above) 346. 

Sale (note 22 above) 74. The use of àveortápaooov with aopo poxo in 
line 1104 and kà&avéonaocov in 1110 recalls the scene in which Pentheus first appeared 
as a Bacchant and, after being instructed in the proper way to raise the thyrsus, imagines 
himself carrying “the glens of Cithaeron” and asks, uoxAoüs PEpwuev; Ñ xepoiv avao- 
maou... ; (949). 
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return to reality.”?® Identifying himself completely with reference to his 
father's name as well, he says, "Look, it is I, mother, your son, your 
child / Pentheus, whom you bore in the house of Echion!" (1118-19).?? 
He begs her not to kill him, her child, because of his errors (1120-21). 
Now freed from the tree-thyrsus and free of his Bacchic crown and Bac- 
chic delusion, Pentheus sees his mistakes. Gold notes that here in this 
scene Euripides for the first time uses a positive form of pav8ávw or any 
other related words to describe Pentheus (£Euävdavev, 1113).?? Agave, 
however, does not yet see clearly, does not recognize her son, for she is 
still under the power of Dionysus (1124). She and her sisters fall on Pen- 
theus and tear his limbs from his body. Finally Agave places his head on 
the “top” of her thyrsus: mEao En’ ákpov 00poov . . . (1141).? The 
use of üKpov recalls the scene on the mountain when Dionysus set Pen- 
theus upon the oupaviov Akpov KAGSov (1064), making him the crown 
on the tree-thyrsus. Leaving her sisters, Agave returns to the city with 
her prize. Pentheus literally crowns a thyrsus, not on the grand scale as 
before when he sat upon the tip of the towering fir and looked down on 
the bands of women who raised that tree-thyrsus, but now with his 
bloody head on a narthex held aloft by a solitary maenad. 

Here at this critical point Euripides, by the use of a rare word, 
reminds us once more of the transformation of a profane object into 


?6Segal (note 4 above) 228; cf. p. 206, of the mitra “[symbolizing] his bondage to 
Dionysiac delusion." The removal of the mitra seems thus intended to function more 
symbolically than actually to aid in recognition. Dodds notes on line 1116 that "the re- 
moval of the pitpa— which was, as the vase paintings show, a mere headband — would 
not in itself assist much in recognition." Roux, who sees the mitra as more than just a 
headband and very effective in changing the appearance of a young beardless man, also 
acknowledges the symbolic significance of its removal whereby "Penthée rompt l'en- 
voütement et retrouve, trop tard, sa lucidité." 

The question of the significance of Pentheus’ ancestry and of the references to 
the absent Echion has been much discussed. See, for example, Arthur (note 6 above) 
appendix, pp. 171-75; Podlecki (note 12 above) 157; Segal (note 4 above) 129, 132, 136- 
38, 146, and “Sex Roles and Reversals in Euripides’ Bacchae," Arethusa 2 (1978) 191- 
92. The serpentine ancestry of Pentheus may be relevant here also in reinforcing the 
parallels between the thyrsus, Pentheus; and the god; in the parodos the god was de- 
scribed as garlanded with serpents, and here the tree-thyrsus was crowned with the son of 
Echion, "the dragon's descendant, Pentheus" (1155). 

2Barbara K. Gold, “Eùòkoopia in Euripides Bacchae," AJP 98 (1977) 11, n. 14. 

"Dodds notes that Agave's fixing Pentheus head on her thyrsus tip may be Euripi- 
des' invention. Such custom, as Roux points out, would strike the Greeks as a typically 
barbarous practice and would therefore be consistent with the depiction of the cult as 
foreign (cf. lines 482-83). 
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something sacred, the idea of the making of a thyrsus. In the fifth stasi- 
mon the chorus sings of the misfortune of Pentheus (1156-58): 


óc vàv OnAuyevn 0TOAAv 
vapdnka Te, motòv “Aıdav, 
EAaBev EUBUPOOV... 


The word eU8upoov is attested only here. Kirk translates it literally as 
“well-thyrsused” and, in agreement with Dodds, explains it as a narthex 
rod that has been made into a thyrsus. Here the thyrsus is also directly 
associated with death by the phrase miotov "Aibav. Kirk says, “The 
meaning is that.Pentheus’ taking of the thyrsus and his disguise as a 
bacchant guaranteed his death."* Pentheus himself becomes “well- 
thyrsused” in his fatal transformation, first by putting on the mztra and 
the long flowing hair of a Bacchant and then by becoming the crown on 
the massive tree-thyrsus and finally on his mother’s thyrsus. 

As the action of the tragedy moves down from the mountain to the 
city, from the “thousand hands” of the maenads to the two arms of 
Agave, holding her “trophy,” from the vision of Pentheus sitting on top 
of a fir tree, like a huge thyrsus, down to a normal-sized thyrsus crowned 
with a disembodied head, Euripides narrows the focus from a magnified 
view of the enormity of the god’s power to a “close-up” of its conse- 
quences when clear vision replaces delusion and distortion. The paral- 
lels between the crowning of Pentheus with long hair, Agave's fixing his 
‘head on her thyrsus, and the making of a thyrsus by adding an ivy clus- 
ter to a narthex are reinforced in this scene when Agave describes what 
she believes to be her “trophy” (1185-87): 


VEOC Ó uóoxoc áp- 
ti yEvuv Uno Köpuß’ ànaAórpixa 
KATGKOLOV 8áAAst. 


The use of- Katákopov here recalls line 831 of the dressing of Pentheus’ 
hair and line 1055 of the "long-haired" thyrsus. The chorus responds to 
Agave, also referring to Pentheus’ hair (1188). Segal notes that the 
word used here, ®6ßn, is also used for foliage in the wild (684, 722).?! 


? Roux explains the adjective TLLOTOV as having been transferred from the god to 
the object which has his magical power and here indicating something that can be 
counted on to bring death. 

Segal (note 4 above) 176. 
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Last used in line 1138 in the description of Pentheus’ limbs scattered 
through the foliage, þÓBN here serves to recall again the scene on the 
mountain. Kirk notes on line 1170 that the “‘lion’s’ head that Agave 
carries on her thyrsus-point, with its 'crest of soft hair,' is described as 
though it were the ivy that was ordinarily fastened to the thyrsus-tip,” 
and he adds, “Whether this is metaphor or delusion remains ambigu- 
ous."*? The evidence of Euripides’ use of the motif of crowning, how- 
ever, supports the metaphorical linking of this instance to a consistent 
pattern in his treatment of the image of the thyrsus. 

When Cadmus gradually brings Agave out of her frenzied state, 
she realizes that it is Pentheus’ head which she holds?? and says, Aióvu- 
coq HUGS AEC’, Gott uavOávo (1296), with utav8ávo echoing ¢uáv- 
Oavev used in line 1113 of Pentheus at the moment of his return to real- 
ity. Agave's last words are particularly significant and throw one last 
backward glance on the action of the tragedy. She wishes to be, literally, 
where “no remembrance of the thyrsus is dedicated" or, as Dodds trans- 
lates it, “where no dedicated thyrsus can remind" (1383-87): 


&A8oipi 5^ Órtou 

unte Kigaipov (Eu 1501) juapóc 
unte Kıdampav’ 5000I01V Eyo, 

und” 661 BUpoou pv Aväkeıtar.... 


Agave does not simply say, “where no thyrsus is dedicated”; the 
expression 90poou vi is used, “a reminder of the thyrsus."?* In view 
of this suggestion that Pentheus is transformed into a thyrsus, the ex- 
pression is particularly striking. Elsewhere in Euripides uvñpa is always 
used of a tomb or a memorial to someone dead (e.g., Supplices 973) or 
to someone about to die (Iphigenia Aulidensis 1444) and not of an ob- 
ject as here in line 1386. The only other occurrence in the Bacchae is in 
line 6 of the tomb of Semele, another mortal whose contact with a god 
brought her destruction.” Here the expression suggests a memorial to 


?? A view of this scene differing from that presented in this paper and that main- 
tained by Kirk here as well as Dodds, Foley, Seidensticker, and others, that Agave returns 
with Pentheus’ head on her thyrsus-tip, is held by Segal (note 4 above, 209), who says that 
she simply holds the head in her arms. 

#?See G. Devereaux, “The Psychotherapy Scene in Euripides’ Bacchae," JHS 90 
(1970) 41-42. 

See Segal (note 4 above) 334-37, 345, on the tragedy itself as the “monument.” 

Segal (note 4 above) 318, comments, “In both cases the mnema that commemo- 
rates the power of a god is the token of mortal suffering.” 
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Pentheus, a reminder to Agave of her son, who himself became the 
crown on her thyrsus. The verb Aväkeinaı occurred once before, in fact, 
in the ironic line when Pentheus said to Dionysus, ool yàp ávakgíueo0a 
dy) (934). Pentheus, having become a thyrsus, was indeed dedicated to 
the god. 

Whether these parallels between the images of crowning a narthex 
with ivy, Pentheus with a mztra and long hair, the tree with Pentheus, 
and finally the narthex with Pentheus’ head are simply inherent in the 
Dionysiac tradition or whether Euripides adapted, altered, or elabo- 
rated the myth to create this pattern is a question not easily answered. 
Little remains of the earlier treatments of the Pentheus story,?? but add- 
ing evidence from vase paintings, we can conclude that the elements of 
the myth apparently common in Euripides’ time included the daughters 
of Cadmus with Agave as Pentheus’ mother, Pentheus’ resistance to the 
new religion, the madness of Cadmus’ daughters, the god's epiphany as 
a bull, the sparagmos and omophagia, and Agave’s return to the city 
with Pentheus' severed head.?? Studies of folklore, ritual, and compara- 
tive religion which throw light on Dionysus and similar cults allow con- 
jectures about aspects of the story that were also likely to have been a 
part of tbe tradition: the dressing of Pentheus, the pelting, the use of 
ivy, Agave's delusion that she carries a beast's head,?? and the placing of 
Pentheus in a tree, as in many folk traditions ritual objects representing 
a vegetation god were carried out of town and set in or hung on trees.?? 
Euripides’ version, however, offers some interesting variations from 
these traditions. There seems to have been another version in which 
Pentheus went to the maenads dressed as an armed hunter; Euripides 
perhaps alludes to this version in the many references to hunting and 
the idea of Pentheus, the hunter, becoming the hunted. Such a version 
is depicted on several vases. Thomas McKay notes that, “whether fol- 
lowing an earlier version or constrained by visual limitations, artists 
continue to portray Pentheus as an axmed man" and not dressed as a 


“Dodds, p. xxxi ff. 

“A, G. Bather, “The Problem of the Bacchae," JHS 14 (1894) 247; Dodds, p. 
xxxii ff.; H. Philippart, "Iconographie des 'Bacchantes' d'Euripides," Revue Belge de 
Philologie et d'Histoire 9 (1930) passim. 

39See Bather (note 37 above) 244-63; Dodds, pp. xi ff., xxvii ff., 77; Kirk (note 5 
above) 12. 

Bather (note 37 above) 249; Farnell (note 23 above) 119, 195. 

Dodds, pp. xxxiv f. 
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maenad as in the Bacchae; he also observes that "it is only in Euripides 
that Agave becomes the major agent of destruction." *! 

Another Euripidean variation occurs in the use of the tree. One 
vase shows Pentheus between two trees or bushes but not sitting in a 
tree. ** No depictions have survived which show the god bending the tree 
. or Pentheus in a tree or, as in Euripides’ version, sitting at the very top. 
This has been explained by noting that a fall from a tree would have 
been difficult to depict and a battle scene easier." F. T. Van Straten 
suggests that the episode of Dionysus bending the tree comes into the 
myth first through Euripides.** Several vases, gems, and reliefs show 
Agave with the severed head of Pentheus, but in all of these she carries 
the head in one hand and a sword or a thyrsus in the other.* There is no 
example of Agave pictured with Pentheus' head fixed on her thyrsus. 
No arguments about the difficulty of depiction would seem valid here. 
It is therefore conceivable that Euripides himself created the idea of 
Pentheus' head fixed on the thyrsus and the vision of Pentheus sitting, 
not under nor in a tree, but at the very top of it, as the language of the 
scene indicates. 

Such an hypothesis is impossible to prove, but what is significant is 
that, whether or not he invented these aspects of the story, Euripides 
deliberately chose this uncommon version of the Pentheus tale for the 
Bacchae. He rejected the idea of an armed battle between a hunter Pen- 


“Thomas W. McKay, "Pentheus, the Literary and Artistic Evidence," a paper 
presented at the 71st General Meeting of the AIA in San Francisco, December 1969, 
summary in 4/4 74 (1970) 199. 

"Ludwig Curtius, Pentheus, Winckelmannsprogram 88 (Berlin and Leipzig 
1929) abb. 14. See also Dodds, p. xxxv, and Philippart (note 37 above) 54. 

#Philippart (note 37 above) 57. 

HF. T. Van Straten, “Archeologische bydrage tot de bestudering van Euripides’ 
Bacchae,” Lampas 9 (1976) 72. Van Straten also notes that the only time Pentheus is 
shown with a bent tree is on a Southern Italian bell-krater, dated to the first quarter of 
the fourth century B.C. and therefore likely to be under the influence of Euripides’ ver- 
sion: Dodds doubts that Euripides invented the idea of putting Pentheus in the tree (note 
on lines 1058-75). 

®Philippart (note 37 above) 66; McKay (note 41 above). For other discussions of 
the iconography of the Pentheus myth, see John Edwin Sandys, The Bacchae of Euripi- 
des (Cambridge 1982) xcv-cxx cxxviii-cxxii, cxiv; Konrad Schauenberg, “Pan in Unter- 
italien,” Deutsches Archeologisches Institut Roemische Abteilung Mitteilungen 69 
(1962) 34; Maxwell Anderson in Dionysos and His Circle: Ancient Through Modern, ed. 
by Caroline Houser (Cambridge, MA 1979) 102, 105-6. There is no reference to Pen- 
theus in the tree or Pentheus’ head on the thyrsus in Theocritus XXVI nor in Philostratus 
Imagines 1.18. 
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theus and the Bacchants and produced instead a maenadic Pentheus set 
aloft on the tip of a fir tree. Euripides’ Agave does not merely return to 
the city with her son’s head in her hand but fixes it on the tip of her 
thyrsus. The effect achieved by these changes and the relation of them 
to the image of the making of a thyrsus must be considered. 

The parallel images of crowning a narthex with ivy, Pentheus with 
a mitra and long hair, the tree with Pentheus, and Agave's thyrsus with 
Pentheus' head all involve a transformation resulting in a revelation of 
the power of Dionysus. The god can benefit man as when the maenads’ 
thyrsi summon streams of milk, water, honey, and wine, the liquid gift 
"which stops wretched men / from suffering" (280-81). He can per- 
suade a young man who once scorned Bacchic garb to dress as a woman. 
He can bend a fir tree to the ground and set a man on its tip. He can 
make a mother kill her son. We thus receive a gradually expanding view 
of the extent, variety, and potential of the god's power. The image of 
the magnified thyrsus, Pentheus crowning a tree, represents the cul- 
mination of the immense power of the god, but the tragedy does not end 
there. The visual focus is narrowed once more to the human level. The 
grand image of the tree-thyrsus lifted by the "thousand hands” of the 
maenads shrinks in size; a narthex rod with’Pentheus’ head on it is car- 
ried back to the city by Agave alone. It may also be that the effectiveness 
and appeal of the god, symbolized by the thyrsus, are similarly dimin- 
ished in the end. 

In the final scene Dionysus' actual presence is far less effective 
than earlier when he appeared as the Stranger. Lattimore sees Dionysus 
here as "brutal and childish" and says that "humanwise, he tries to de- 
fend himself and only makes his case sound worse.”*° Dionysus, like 
Pentheus, his symbol, suffers a fall in eminence. Cadmus protests that 
the god's punishments are “too severe" (GAA éreEépyxn Aíav, 1346). 
When the god then accuses them of hybris (kai yàp npóq UN@v BEÒ 
v£yàG UBpIZOunv, 1347), Cadmus responds, “Gods should not resem- 
ble men in their anger," Ópyàg rtp£riei BeoÜG oUx ópoto000ai fjporoiq 
(1348). Agave calls the god's treatment aikeíav, “outrage” or "insult" 
( 1374), a word which occurs only here in the extant works of Euripi- 
des. Recalling the hybris attributed to Hera (9), Lattimore asks, 


*Lattimore (note 12 above) 27. Podlecki (note 12 above) 158 also comments, 
“Dionysus, by his behavior, shows himself no better, indeed far worse, than the ‘gigantic’ 
Pentheus." 

#7Podlecki (note 12 above) 160. 
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“...ifa god, jealous of power and honor, simply uses his superior 
strength to crush the offender, what is that but Aybres, in the important 
sense of power abused . . . ?”*® Hybris is another attribute that contrib- 
utes to the observed parallels between the god and these symbols of his 
power, the thyrsus and Pentheus transformed into a thyrsus. Early in 
the play the chorus in the parados refers to the thyrsi as "violent thyrsus- 
rods": Gui öè váp8nkag uBpiotac / 6010008. (113-14). The expression 
vápOnkac úßpiotàgç is called by Winnington-Ingram “unexpected and 
desperately hard to translate." 9? This striking line first brings together 
the ideas of holiness and hybris with the thyrsus, the symbol of a god 
who is both holy and violent and who will himself be charged with Ay- 
bris by Pentheus (e.g., 247, 779). The ideas of holiness and hybris next 
come into juxtaposition in lines 374-75, where the chorus denounces 
the oOx óoíav / Üßpıv Ec tov Bpójuov, the “unholy insolence to Bro- 
mios," which Pentheus has shown.?! It is significant that the theme of 
Pentheus’ hybris becomes more dominant (e.g., 516, 555) as the time 
draws near when he will physically become a thyrsus. The striking use of 
vap8nkac üfpictüq may subtly foreshadow the hybristic Pentheus’ 
transformation into a thyrsus, the holy symbol of a violent god.°? 

In the end the thyrsus, wand and weapon (kigotvov géAoq, 25), 
and Pentheus, brought under the god's power by the violence of his own 
emotions, merge. Is it similarly through the violence of Dionysus' wrath 
that the god himself is diminished in the end and “made like mortals" 
(cf. Önoloüodaı Bpotoig, 1348)? Although the god may have had an 
appeal to the audience's sympathies in the prologue, in the end the sym- 
pathies are with the mortal sufferers.?? Cadmus recalls Pentheus’ former 
kindness toward him (1381 ff.),°* and even the chorus shows some pity 


48] attimore (note 12 above) 26. 

49See Segal (note 4 above) 331, n. 77, on hybris as "the subject of claims and 
counter-claims between Pentheus and Dionysus." 

9R. P. Winnington-Ingram, Euripides and Dionysus: An Interpretation of the 
Bacchae (Cambridge 1948) 34. 

lYbid., p. 60. 

52See Podlecki (note 12 above) 159-60. 

3*Seidensticker (note 16 above) 314, notes, “The emotional tension and the fasci- 
nating ambivalence of the Bacchae derives in no small part from the fact that our sym- 
pathy shifts back and forth between Pentheus and the god." Compare also the end of the 
Hippolytus where Artemis leaves and the final focus of attention and sympathy is on 
Theseus holding his dying son. 

*tFoley (note 6 above) 121. 
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for Agave and Cadmus (1184, 1200, 1327).°° As Vickers comments, “In 
Euripides our giving sympathy to the oppressed generates loathing for 
the oppressors . . . but when the oppressors have been destroyed in vari- 
ous appalling ways our loathing of them is neither satisfied nor ap- 
peased; it is converted, transferred to the avengers. . . .”°° Here the 
loathing is transferred to the god.? 

The reduction from the previous grandeur of the god's power,?? 
represented by the symbol of the massive tree-thyrsus reduced once 
more to a narthex, this time crowned with the head of Pentheus and 
transformed from a sacred wand into a horrid reminder, vua, of the 
power of Dionysiac religion to destroy, reveals Euripides’ final judgment 
of Dionysus. Euripides is aware of the undeniable power of belief in such 
a god and the power of such a belief to transform or distort reality. The 
beauty of the early choral odes, which exalt the blessings of worship and 
the gifts of joy, make clear the potent appeal of such a religion.?? If the 
appeal of Dionysus were not so strong, the dangers of succumbing would 
not be so great. And it is these dangers which Euripides emphasizes in 
the end. When Cadmus first tries to bring Agave out of the Dionysiac 
delusion, to make her see what she has done, he reminds her of her hu- 
man connections, her place in her family, and he slowly draws her back 
to reality by emphasizing “looking” at the sky and then looking straight 
at her thyrsus: “Now consider truly—looking costs little trouble” 
(1279). So too Euripides may be asking his audience to see clearly, like 
Agave, the reality, the consequences, and the horror of the Dionysiac 


Brian Vickers, Towards Greek Tragedy (London 1973) 318. 

56Ihid., p. 597. 

*'For similar views of Dionysus at the end, see, for example, Robert Eisner, 
"Euripides Use of Myth," Arethusa 12 (1979) 169; Ernest Heinrich Klotsche, The Su- 
pernatural in the Tragedies of Euripides (Chicago 1980; reprint of 1919 edition); Patrick 
Roberts, “Euripides: the Dionysiac Experience,” The Psychology of Tragic Drama (Lon- 
don 1975) 44; Segal (note 6 above) 116; Vickers (note 55 above) 316-20. 

58See Eisner (note 57 above) on the "deliberate reductio ad nauseam of the com- 
monly accepted personalities of the gods” in Euripides’ plays; cf. Segal (note 4 above) 53. 

*8Gold (note 28 above) 10, notes the hints of potential violence in Dionysiac reli- 
gion even amidst expressions of joy in the parados. On the ambiguity of Dionysus, see 
Segal (note 4 above) 19 ff., 53 ff., 244-45, 329 ff. 

Devereaux (note 33 above) 41-42. For a discussion of the importance of "seeing" 
in the Bacchae, see Foley (note 6 above) passim. It is interesting to note that the word 
used here for "little," 8paxüc, occurs only once elsewhere in the Bacchae, in line 397, 
Bpaxüq alwv, directly following the much discussed lines 395-96, TO 00$0v 5’ où oodia/ 
TO TE un Bvntä Ppoveiv. 


DIALECTIC, IRONY, AND MYTH 
IN PLATO'S PHAEDRUS 


I 


“Surely at this point,” Socrates says near the end ofthe Phaedrus, 
"let it be that matters about AOyol have been played through for us 
proportionately.” (Oükoüv Adon nenaío8o HETPIWGS piv TA nepi 
Aóyov, 278b). The verb “play”! cannot be confined to any utterances 
less than the whole dialogue, though the immediate reference is to a 
discussion about Aóyot in the writing and speech. Socrates treats not 
just this speech playfully; playfulness pervades the dialogue. 

So far as the content is concerned, it discusses only two main top- 


!G. J. De Vries, 4 Commentary on the Phaedrus of Plato (Amsterdam 1969) 18- 
19. Citing H. Gundert ("Zum Spiel bei Platon" in L. Landgrebe, ed., Beispiele [1965] 
188-21) and his own earlier book (Spel bzj Plato, 1949), De Vries lists six different senses 
(from Gundert's nine) in which play is used in the Phaedrus: "playful social conversa- 
tion, playful song and dance in the service of the gods, a playful element in rhetoric and 
eristic, the dialectical play in Socratic irony, the general play in human existence." (One 
might question the last; all of the citations are from the Laws.) However, Plato's play 
among his many concepts is one procedure. An interpreter's play among Plato's given 
terms does not have unlimited latitude, or Plato's words make no sense at all. 

Jacques Derrida ("La Pharmacie de Platon" in La Dissemination [Paris 1972] 69- 
197) rightly stresses the importance of internal "writing" to Plato, though there would 
seem to be no reason to enlist Plato as a supposed support for Derrida's own doctrines of 
absence and difference, when the Phaedrus argues for writing in the consciousness as a 
supreme fresence. No concept of "play" will allow for so clearly erroneous a reading of 
Plato's text. 

Moreover, with respect to Derrida's title, pAppakov in the Phaedrus, each of the 
eight times it occurs, always means unambiguously "healing drug" rather than "poison," 
as Derrida himself admits (109-12). This singleness of unambiguous meaning is the more 
marked as, in ways I shall indicate, Plato does tend in the Phaedrus to play on some 
ambiguities in this dialogue, and to play in general. t&áppakov can serve only as “la 
différence de la différence" (as it is called, 146) if it parts company entirely with Plato's 
text (in which case why bring up Plato?). The fashionably resurrected neo-Frazerian 
term dapnarög “scapegoat,” can still less be applied to this text, or to Plato in general. 
The word does not occur once in all of Plato, and it does violence to much that he says to 
enlist it reductively under the heading of this anthropological commonplace. 

As it happens, Derrida does not permit anything like such liberties with his own 
text, scolding those who would anachronistically translate Marx's aufgelóst as his décon- 
struztes (La Carte Postale [Paris 1980] 285). Such a translation, Derrida asserts, would 
"égarer le lecteur." 
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ics, rhetoric and love, though these prove to entail notions of large im- 
port for Plato elsewhere — poetry, the gods, good and evil, ow®pooüvn 
the ideas, and the transmigration of souls. And it presents Gmtopiat for 
all these topics. Socrates begins with a story about a lover of youth, in 
whose mouth he then places a speech. Within the speech Socrates has 
the lover himself begin with the very same thesis (toUT aUTö, 237b) that 
Lysias has propounded — though it is soon qualified. The speaker is - 
made to begin, in rudimentary Socratic fashion, at square one. The be- 
ginning he enjoins (Apyn, 237c) asks for a definition of £poq and pro- 
duces one without elenchic intermediation: "It is apparent to all that 
eros is a desire (£rtl&unia) and even non-lovers desire things that are 
beautiful (tov KaAGv)." He then quickly expands to “two primary and 
leading characteristics" ((Ö&a Gpxovte kai Gyovte, 237d) that are to be 
found in lover and non-lover alike, an innate desire (£rtLdunia) again, 
soon defined as UBptc for pleasures and an acquired judgment 50&a 
soon defined as OWdpoouVN that aims at the. best. Socrates’ imagined 
lover allows that the lover himself can pretend disinterest. And this pos- 
sibility, as applied back to either Socrates or Lysias himself, leaves open 
the question as to whether either or both have erotic designs on Phae- 
drus as a defining impetus for their speeches. Indeed, both Socrates and 
: Lysias offer speeches that can be treated as generalized specimen ad- 
dresses to a beloved. The designs of either speaker are in any case 
muted, but they cannot be discounted, since Socrates’ imagined speaker 
himself raises such a possibility (237b, 256e). To apply such possibilities 
to Socrates’ own utterances would at once bring the delicacy of a com- 
bined indirection and frankness into play — and “play,” once again, is a 
term he uses to define his discourse (278b). Such delicacy easily shades 
into irony, but it would belong to a larger range of effects, a range that 
would include irony but not be confined just to irony. Lysias’ speech is 
notable for lacking just such effects. It 1s rigid in tone, while Socrates’ 
conversation provides a constant demonstration of psychological and 
rhetorical flexibility. Lysias’ earnestness carries the implied claim that 
he at every point has moved from square one. In the contrast Socrates is 
besting Lysias philosophically,. rhetorically, and poetically. Is he also 
proving himself the better lover?” 


"The distinctions and blendings about love merge into those of philosophy and 
poetry, as Martha Nussbaum discusses these in ““This Story Isn’t True’: Poetry, Good- 
ness, and Understanding in Plato’s Phaedrus,” in J. Moravcsik and P. Temko, Plato on 
Beauty, Wisdom and the Arts (Totowa, NJ 1982) 79-124. She points out that the Phae- 
drus shares with the Republic the presentation of a contrast between poetry and. philoso- 
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All that Socrates says, as doctrine, does not really contradict the 
principle of continence or chastity in Lysias’ speech, since he finally rec- 
ommends a sublimation that rarely, but emphatically, permits physical 
fulfillment.’ Instead of just contradicting that speech, or testing it dia- 
lectically, Socrates amplifies it by other considerations while he is outdo- 
ing it in rhetorical variation and subtlety. Along with offering a large 
theory of psychology to implement his discourse, Socrates puts into 
words an example of a fuller and more acute psychology by marshalling 
his “nuanced” presentation through “irony,” myth, and drama, rather 
than just by straight contradiction or disproof.* 

Though widespread in Greece at the time, homosexuality stood 
under some legal interdict, and under the kind of family opprobrium 
that both Lysias' and Socrates’ speaker graphically depict (231c).° It was 
a topic on which, except for Sappho, literature other than comic was 
usually silent up till then, in spite of the myths about it and in spite of 
Sophocles' and Pindar's traditional proclivities in that direction. Plato 
can be said to transmute some air of opprobrium or encapsulation 
around homosexuality. The Phaedrus makes it the main basis for defin- 
ing love, where the Symposzum does not confine itself just to homosexu- 
ality. Plato's insistence on the ideal of near chastity is not just negative; 
love is the highest of his four forms of divine madness (navia). “The 
lover" (6 epüv) is called “a lover (£paotng) of things beautiful" and 
“every human soul by nature has beheld things as they are (Ta Óvta, 
249e)." The last expression can be taken as also reflexive; among tà 
Ovta would be the nature of love, in the gradual exaltation brought to 
comprise philosophy, the immortality of the soul, and the ideal of the 
beautiful. Socrates exhibits, and dramatically exemplifies, a corre- 


phy: "A new understanding of philosophy . . . reinterprets the distinction between phi- 
losophy and poetry." As she says (89), "Philosophy is now permitted to be an inspired, 
manic, Muse-loving activity." 

3Gregory Vlastos effectively demonstrates the presence of some physical fulfill- 
ment in the ideal Platonic love, drawing heavily on Phaedrus 254-56 (“Sex in Platonic 
Love," in Platonzc Studies [Princeton 1981] 88-42). 

*K. Dorter, in "Imagery and Philosophy in Plato's Phaedrus," Journal of the His- 
tory of Philosophy 9 (1971) 279-88, traces contrasting patterns of imagining in the dia- 
logues. As T. Dalfen says ("Gedanken zur Lektüre Platonischer Dialoge," Zeitschrift für 
philosophischer Forschung 29 [1975] 169-94), "Der innere, und wohl der entscheidende 
Grund zur Wahl der Dialogform war eine bestimmte Auffassung vom Wesen des Philo- 
sophierens: Philosophie als ständiges Gespräch (171). This notion involves “Verschiedene 
Haltungen zur Philosophie" (187). 

*Kenneth J. Dover, Greek Homosexuality (Cambridge, MA 1978). 
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sponding participation in these ideals and a demonstration of himself as 
an &Epaotng by the inspired trenchancy of his definitions, by the clarity 
of his charioteer myth, and by the exuberant effusions he employs when 
addressing Phaedrus.’ Eros, to begin with, is revered as a god (243), and 
the speakers' mutual exchanges are characterized as close to dithyrambs 
(238d). 


II 


Poetry leavens the discourse of Socrates, helping it to surpass the 
discourse of Lysias; just so does inspired poetry, and Socrates invokes 
inspiration (237a), surpass uninspired poetry. Still, Socrates' speech re- 
mains rhetorical, a contest speech. It competes with the speech of Lysias 
not only to the end of philosophical exposition for preferable ideas but 
also as a demonstration of superior rhetoric. It is offered as the sort of 
oral performance that in some ways surpasses a written one, though 
ironically it will have been written down in the Phaedrus of Plato, 
where we read it rather than hear it. Part of its rhetoric is to invert the 
conditions of Lysias, as it expands and qualifies the assertions of Lysias 
about love. As Lysias' speech is a real one written for oral delivery later, 
Plato's speech, attributed to Socrates, is an imaginary one, taken down, ` 
as it were, in writing after having first been delivered orally. 

Socrates' switch from a version of Lysias' praise of the non-lover to 
a positive praise of love is mediated by abjuring his "error" (åuápmpa, 
242d) against the “god.” “The customary sign” (his dazmonion?) nudges 
him, and he compares his action of reversal to the verses Stesichorus 
wrote to expiate his denigration of Helen (243a-b). All of this rhetorical 
complex modifies the doctrine to be expounded by irony, by lightness, 
and by a version of piety toward the gods quite removed from straight 
devotion. At this rhetorical turn Socrates performs one of the two func- 
tions of logical discrimination he later classifies; he is subsuming his dis- 
course, all under one heading of inspiration, poetry, and prophecy (eipi 
MAVTIG, I am a prophet, 242c). The Phaedrus in general exhibits, but 
intermittently, at controlled rhetorical positions, a penchant for classifi- 
cation. As a counterpart to this fusion of discourse-types, Socrates to- 


De Vries (note 1 above) 186 lists some of Socrates’ many exuberant effusions to- 
ward Phaedrus. In addition Socrates playfully refers to him in the third person (261, 
257b). 
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ward the end of the dialogue urges the desirability of distinguishing 
types of auditors (271-73), in a context where rhetoric has at last be- 
come explicitly the topic under exclusive discussion, and where a share 
in truth (åAn8elaç petéxev, 272d) and similitudes of truth (Ópotótnra 
toU GAnGoic, 273d) are at issue. 

Lysias' speech stands as a constant counterexample, to be pointed 
at explicitly or to be contrasted implicitly by what outdoes it. On the 
one hand, its completion of technique implies a lack of adaptive tech- 
nique: it is as finished as a piece of joinery (234e). On the other hand, it 
has no proper order and could begin anywhere (253-54). These seem- 
ingly opposed defects are aspects of the same lack. It is not just that 
Lysias is tendentious. We may say that Plato, as opposed to his repre- 
sented character Socrates, is comparably tendentious in the irreducibly 
rhetorical cast of his own discourse. Tbe tendentiousness of Lysias as- 
sumes that its object has fixed attributes and can thus be rounded out 
like joinery and completed. Plato's differing practice has to mean that 
he values the contrary of these qualities. Lysias’ very last word, "ask" 
(Epwta, 234c), advertises an open-mindedness about further questions, 
but it actually implies a closure, whether actual (if all questions turn out 
to have been adduced) or possible (if it turns out that there are some 
left). "I consider for my part that what has been said is sufficient," he 
says, "but if you desire further and consider something has been left out 
(napaAsAeí(d9a1) ask.” This one-dimensional notion of completeness, 
in which something might be "left out" or "omitted," helps to under- 
score, by contrast, the discourse of Plato — and that of Socrates, which it 
contains — open-ended on all sides because its rhetoric is not confined by 
a single relation to the truth which remains at the same time its constant 
objective. 

Socrates says that this speech has filled him like a bucket (235e), 
touching satirically on the quantitative assumption in Lysias' presenta- 
tion.’ He begins his qualifications with a reference to the old 06®01 who 
are not sophists or even philosophers but poets like Sappho and Ana- 
creon. Their discourse will soon be adduced as offering the inspiration 
to which he will aspire (235c). Quite late, when Socrates takes up his 
characteristic definition-by-questioning (263), he has begun by contin- 
uing his assessment of Lysias’ form. And the method applies also to Ly- 


"The term Aoytouóc, judging from the lexicon (L-S), would appear to be a favor- 
ite of Lysias’. The repetition of TTPOONKEI, “it is fitting,” from Lysias’ speech by Socrates 
(288b), may be a somewhat mocking echo. 
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sias’ content. Lysias began where he should end (264d); Eros should 
have been defined at the outset (263d). 


III 


Lysias, too, is himself fixed in place as he is imagined to deliver his 
speech. There is no interplay between him and his auditors, the sort of 
interplay that gives life to the Platonic dialogue. Particles — which Ly- 
sias' speech employs sparingly — touch in these delicate qualifications, 
and a fine air of self-deprecation, often not measurable or sometimes 
even traceable, turns Socrates' statements reflexively back on the 
speaker. In something like courtship, he must show himself somewhat 
bold while at the same time being somewhat modest. 

Socrates certainly shows not only the irony of understatement, tra- 
ditionally the root meaning of the term, but what might be called the 
irony of hyperbole, and notably in this dialogue. Nor are hyperbole and 
modesty necessarily at odds. Hyperbole is the extra effort of the man 
here dramatized as modest, just as modesty is the come-on that sharply 
frames his philosophical assuredness. 

Possibly Socrates is courting Phaedrus — they are after all reposing 
on a river bank in the country, as Plato emphasizes (230b). This possi- 
_ bility shadows every statement Socrates makes with a qualification of its 
assumed impartiality — a faint infinite regress that would turn him into 
a case that could be subsumed under his version of Lysias’ point, the 
lover tendentiously acting as the non-lover. Whether or not this is so, 
there is a momentary playfulness, even at such points of definition as the 
summary of an earlier speech (265), which suggests delectation as well 
as philosophical definition. Or it would do so, were it not for the fusion 
of delectation and definition in Plato’s discourse, itself to be understood 
as an instance of his principle stated that love entails philosophy and 
vice versa (256a). 

When he speaks of “Sappho the lovely (KQAn) and Anacreon the 
wise (COO Ó6G)," Socrates speaks of himself as “hearing” them (235c) and 
therefore in a sort of silent and admiring subordinate position. Their 
discourse is stated to be superior to the prose he has just been discuss- 
ing—and at the same time, by implication, to the prose he has so far 
been uttering. Moreover, the term 000¢ applied to Anacreon picks up 
and ironically redeploys the other uses of the word with which it partly 
overlaps. Anacreon is a 00®ÖG in the old sense. Zoböc is a Pindaric 
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word for poet.? Anacreon, though a mere twitterer about pleasure, is 
still wiser than the sophists, to whom the name may be applied. His 
devotion to love in the very act makes him wiser in some respects even 
than the philosopher, to whom the term could also be applied. Yet, by 
the principle applied to Lysias, it is not enough just to celebrate love; 
the true oopóc must define it. 

And this is not all. Being paired with Sappho the beautiful, Ana- 
creon the wise can only admire what she actually embodies, unless wis- 
dom attains to beauty— which poetry also does. So the adjectives could 
also be reversed. The terms apply to the poetry and not to the persons 
here; the poetry of Sappho is beautiful. Is there an ironic suggestion 
that the beauty of her verse makes her not only Anacreon’s equal but his 
superior? If so, it is only a touch. Socrates moves past it quickly. 

When he mounts his very first myth, however, before even the in- 
troduction of Lysias, it is framed by no less than five ironic qualifica- 
tions. Questions about physical location quickly yield Socrates’ much- 
modified reply to Phaedrus’ direct question about belief. I underline 
the terms of qualification: 


QAI. ou rtávu vevónka' GAA’ eine rtpóc Atóc, o T@Kpatec, OU TOUTO TO 

uu8oAóyngya nsin GANGE siva; ZN. AAA’ ci ürtiototnv Gonep ot gopoi 

ouK Gv Atoroc einv, sira copiZéuevoc oaínv auınv rrveüua Bop£ou 

KOTO TOV TTANIOLOV TIETP@V ouv Pappaketa naiZoucav woal, Kal oUtw 5h 

teAeutrjioacav Aex8rjvai Uno tol Bopéou avdpriactov yeyovéevai rj && 

Apeiou nayou ‘Asyetal yap au kai oUtoq 6 Aóyoc, we EKEiBev AAA’ OUK 
| EvBevöde NonaoGn. 


Phaedrus. I hardly noticed it [the altar of Boreas]. But tell tell me, by 
Zeus, Socrates, do you believe this mythologeme? to be true? 


Socrates. But if I dzsbelieved as thé wise do I would not be out of place if I 
should speculate’ and then say a gust of Boreas had pushed her while she 
was playing with Pharmakeia down from the neighboring rocks and that 
she be said thus to have met her end being seized by Boreas— or else from 
the Areopagus. For there is this account, too, that she was seized from 
there and not from here. 

(229c-d) 


820P0G = poet in Pindar O. 1.116; O. 9.38; P. 3.113; I. 1.45. 

*Mu80AóYyrnpa is a rare word, possibly a coinage of Plato's, not far in meaning 
from the modern "mythologeme" or a group of mythologemes. 

?209ióopevoc, judging again from the lexicon, is a favorite word of Lysias and 
also of Isocrates. The word, we may say, proleptically links the two orators who begin and 
end the Phaedrus. 
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This myth, from the common stock, teems with foreshadowings of 
conditions contrary to the loves that will shortly be under discussion. At 
issue here is a heterosexual affair involving a god and a mortal woman, 
or nymph, not a homosexual one involving men. Its consummation is 
doubtful and in the past, not in a hoped-for future. And it was brought 
about, if at all, by force and not by persuasion. The myth, thus heavily 
shot with ironies in its relation to the theme of the dialogue and through 
the qualifications of its telling, was brought up lightly, as a feature of 
. the landscape (229b). When Socrates has passed beyond it they return 
to the landscape; having led out from the waters, they pause to admire a 
tree (230a). 

Before they do so, however, Socrates, who will be involved in rich 
mythologizing for the rest of the dialogue, ironically forswears attention 
to myths. To try to attain greater certainty about this myth would soon 
involve one in others, he says. A man thereupon would have to set 
straight (£rravop80Uo08a1) a species or form or idea (eidoc) of Pega- 
suses, of Hippocentaurs, of the Chimera, of Gorgons, and a host of 
other prodigies. He declares that he himself, who is here at great leisure, 
does not have the leisure (OXOAr]) to do so. And what prevents him is 
that he cannot yet follow the adage of the Delphic oracle, "Know thy- 
self." It would be laughable, he says, to examine other matters before 
knowing that. And he does not yet know— he here dovetails his own 
identity with the very mythical terms he is abjuring — whether he “hap- 
pens to be some wild beast (Bnpiov) more multiplex and swollen than 
the Typhon or a tamer and simpler creature, partaking of some divine 
‘and unpuffed (åtúpou “non-Typhon”) destiny" (230a). Now we hear 
nothing more directly in this dialogue about the famous Socratic and 
Delphic self-knowledge. Indirectly the psychologizing about love, and 
the mythologizing, fill out such a general picture, thereby ironically 
contradicting the assertion here that mythology is a distraction having 
nothing to do with self-knowledge. | 


IV 


Here the introduction of a fragment of a myth, and then the bare 
names of mythical creatures, at once activates several systems of ironic 
qualification. And further, as the richness of mythologizing in the 
Phaedrus particularly demonstrates, no one of the several myths that 
this dialogue raises has a similar dramatic impetus, a similar ontological 
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set, or a comparable complexity, with respect to any other myth in the 
dialogue. Such a variety of myths in itself can be taken at once as an 
ironic demonstration of the instability in myth and also as an indication 
of the delicate insight, tinged with untrustworthiness, that inheres in 
this supreme linguistic resource of Plato’s. That is, the myth is ironic in 
function while at the same time hyperbolic in expression. 

So later (264-65) Socrates introduces his principles of classifica- 
tion, when he explicitly says he has been playing. He does so in a context 
where he assigns the good madnesses to separate gods, and when he dis- 
tinguishes between the “not wholly unbelievable account” (Aóyoc) and 
the “mythic hymn." He then offers the two principles (EidoLv) of associ- 
ation under one heading and of subcategorization. These Stenzel calls 
"the plainest statement of the method of abstraction from particulars 
that can be found anywhere in Plato.” 

The myth itself is earnest and playful at the same time. And some 
myths would seem to be more playful than others; in this way too they 
differ from one another. The most earnest would seem to be the longest, 
the myth of the charioteer who drives the winged horses of the soul, one 
white and one black. The final myth, that of Thoth, strikes me as a little 
less earnest, though nearly as long. It is hard to produce evidence for 


HJulius Stenzel, Plato's Method of Dialectic, tr. and ed. D. J. Allan (Oxford) 17. 
These are defined as "seeing them under one idea to bring together particulars that have 
been scattered in many places (gic iav te tóéav cuvopavta Gyetv tà noAAaxT) Steonap- 
u£va, 265d) and “to be able to divide them again into separate ideas according to the 
ligatures they have by nature (tò rtáAwv Kar eiön 60vao8ai óratépveww Kat àp8pa fj 
TIEQUKEV, 265e). I have left siog unglossed, rendering it each time as “idea,” though the 
shift of senses is clear, and still clearer if we adduce the third use of the word in this 
passage, the question of Phaedrus, “What is the other idea (eidos) you speak of, Socra- 
tes?” (265d). Eidoc in fact changes its meaning throughout the dialogue. We may con- 
sider the passage in 229d, tò tóv innoxevtaUpwv eldog Erravop8oucda: is being paral- 
leled with óxAoq toicütev l'opyóvov Kai Anydowv, nAn8n GAAwv áumxávov and 
àtonia tepatoAóyov tiv@v. The term has an almost periphrastic status of rough equiv- 
alence to the other three words used to govern monsters. This weaker use occurs in the 
two uses at 253c8 and another at 253d4, as well as perhaps also in katà TO &lóoq ékàotna 
nuns, 259d2. In 23727 bd odhv is paired with yEvog HOUOIKÖV in a stronger sense ap- 
proaching a technical one, as Socrates uses the term while invoking the Muses. The sense 
is still stronger in 249b7 when understanding, AOyoc, memory and psyche are all 
brought to bear as needed to grasp the perception occasioned by transmigration. Agi yàp 
àv8pornov ouviévai kat £ióoq Asyópevov EX TIOAAWV ióv aio8nogov cic Ev Aoytonuo 
ouvaipoupevov. Comparably strong but more liberated from ato@rjocıc is the rtáv TO TÅG 
yuxfis £iooq of 251b7, and the uses in 263c1. All in all the word occurs twenty-five times 
"in various forms, and it never stays fixed for long in this dialogue. 
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this view; yet the sun and charioteer are honorific, whereas Thoth is 
exotic, and there is much byplay with particles at the introduction of 
this myth. The seed-plants of Adonis would be more earnest than 
Thoth, less so than the charioteer. Most playful of all is the myth of the 
playful and endlessly chirruping grasshoppers. Actual grasshoppers sing 
in the grass, linking the mythical ones to ones that can be simply seen. 
They function as simple analogues for discourse or music, an aspect of 
their love. That grasshoppers somehow live for the pleasure of the day 
perhaps recalls Aesop (mentioned by name in the Phaedo, 60c). The 
grasshoppers have been brought up in the discourse about discourse as 
an example of discourse. This recursiveness and simplicity are mutually 
reinforcing. 

The myth of the charioteer is adduced as a demonstration (åTtÓ- 
detéic, 245c) and after a preliminary demonstration of the immortality 
of the soul. This myth does not map a homology of resemblances, even 
though names could be given to the charioteer and his two horses. On 
the one hand, his task is quite simple: to move them ahead and on a 
celestial path. But in another way the difficulties arising from the mis- 
matched team lead to millennial cycles of transmigrations. In account- 
ing for these, Socrates himself shifts ground, and the wings become 
those not of horses but of the soul. The details of sprouting new wings 
(250) in turn provide another myth, which opens up another angle on 
love and the celestial strivings. The final return to the horses (254) en- 
genders a graphic physical description of the black one, which does then 
have allegorical applications, but partial ones, and only to one undesir- 
able psychological state. Before that, the unfolding transmutations of 
the myth have produced a typology of souls defined, in still another mo- 
dality (252), by their attendance to, and dominance by, some particular 
god, Zeus or Ares or Apollo or Hera. This assignment in turn redirects 
the typology of the eleven-gods-plus-Hestia, which had been brought in 
as a contrast to the striving human charioteers (246c-247b). As for cred- 
ibility, “it is possible to believe it and also possible not to” (252c). 

The complicated Thoth myth offers an account of origins, along 
with a typology of the intellectual functions enabled by writing. It 
comes up to fill in the insufficiency of an account of rhetorical expres- 
sion. While the distinction between technical skill (TEXvn) and its lack 
(atexvia) has been sufficiently established (274b), that between seemli- 
ness (or decorum, or that which is fitting—or handsomeness) and un- 
seemliness (£Urtpérteta / Arıp£rteia) has not. The myth of Thoth, unlike 
the others, in avoiding its introductory topic, has little to say about 
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EÜTIPETLELG. It is as though the solution of how writing will work carries 
with it a solution to other problems related to expression. 

The last myth, that of the seeds in the garden of Adonis, serves 
more as a metaphorical parable than a myth. It arises, and is addressed 
to, the problem of making what one learns permanent. Since it fuses 
memory and expression, the intellectual and the moral, as well as a 
technique of care, what it includes in its reference is more complex than 
its elements. Hence this small myth may be said to recapitulate the large 
myth of Thoth as the grasshopper myth partially recapitulates the char- 
ioteer. But all these myths differ among themselves so much in function, 
status, origin, structure, and tone that such correspondences as these 
would only provisionally apply. 


V 


The parable of the seeds is brought in to clarify a refinement not 
possible through the myth of Thoth. Qualifying and supplementary, it 
provides a measure to discriminate among kinds of writing. What is 
written down, including speeches for delivery (AOyOt) like those of Ly- 
sias, do permit recall. But they will not answer an auditor (274-75): 
they lack the suppleness of the “writing” engraved on the living mem- 
ory, the “knowledge (Emo tpn) that is written on the soul of a learner" 
(276a). 

Such orally revived “writing” has the advantage of being remem- 
bered, and at the same time of allowing for dialectic —for the decision 
“toward whom it is necessary to speak and to be silent" (£Emotnuwv d& 
AEYEIV TE Kai atyàv TIPOG oüq Sel). Of such a “living” piece of writing 
the actual physical writing is, properly considered (Stkaiw¢), just an im- 
age (ciSwAov). “Since the power of AÓóyoG happens to be soul-leading 
(Yuxaywyia), it will be necessary for the would-be rhetorician to know 
how many forms the soul has" (271c-d). 

The argument brings dialectic to the fore as a resolution of speech 
modes, but a discrimination is still needed between that which is merely 
an amusement, like an eight-day garden of Adonis, and that which is 
serious (OTIOUÖN, 276b), like the seeds a husbandman tends for eight 
months.!? The eight-day garden is to the husbandman’s seeds as play to 


The antithesis between the systems of luxuries associated with Adonis and the 
necessities associated with the husbandmen are substantiated in Marcel Detienne, Les 
Jardins d’Adonis (Paris 1972), though he does not mention Plato there. 
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earnest. But the dialectic quickly takes over this distinction as well, since 
Plato recommends not the solemnity of Lysias but an admixture of play 
in a higher seriousness, The "serious" man (ortouór] is repeated, 276c) 
will not write his words on water. Having treasured them in “the garden 
of letters,” he will spend his days “playing” (mai@etv) with them. At an 
earlier extreme of play, the grasshoppers are fancied as produced by the 
Muses (259c). 

‚The dialectic in itself is not enough, however. Socrates has earlier 
indicated that even the skill (téxvn) of “the Eleatic Palamedes” (Zeno) 
can be used to convince hearers that “the same things are like and un- 
like, one and many, abiding and fleeting” (261d). This definition super- 
sedes itself also by a playful touch: in calling Zeno by the name of the 
legendary discoverer of the alphabet and many other things, Socrates 
assimilates him to a parallel of the later myth of Thoth. In being called 
a Palamedes, Zeno is treated to the irony of hyperbole. At the same 
time, higher uses are attributed to him than the paradox-mongering of 
court controversy (AVTIAoyiKn) for which it is here said his technique 
can be used. The mere rhetor is defined by a plain contrast between the 
horse and the ass (260), itself adduced as an example of false and super- 
ficial classification. 

When Socrates is conducting his surely playful etymology connect- 
ing the prophetic (pavtikr])) with inspired madness (pavikr]), he is en- 
gaging in a dialectic that leads him shortly to a whole repertoire of intel- 
lectual functions— investigation (ZNTNOIG), mind (voUc), conception 
(oinot6), inquiry (iotopia), and thought (Otávoia). Yet all these are 
playfully, and dialectically, caught up in a discussion of how bird-signs 
may be interpreted. In the charioteer myth, a pure thought (Otávoia) 
and knowledge (£rictrjun) nourishes the good horse so that he can see 
justice (óuxatocüvn), prudence (Ood$pocUvn)— and, once again, 
knowledge (247). These are the horses of the gods, whereas human souls 
"scarcely catch sight of things as they are” (tà Óvta). 

The very beginning of Socrates' first speech is caught up in drama 
and dialectic, as well as irony. Phaedrus’ swearing by the plane tree, 
and his declaration that he will never say another speech, lay a "neces- 
sity" (Avaykdow dàváykn) on the “unwilling” Socrates (236d-e). He 
professes that shame will induce him to gallop through his discourse, 
and he invokes the Muses at once (as Lysias will not have done). "I shall 
speak under a veil," he says (EyKaAupänevog EPO), and the word £yka- 
AUWALEVOSG points ambiguously both to the drama of hiding one's face 
and the indirect speech of the veiled stories and myths he will begin 


i AREE 
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forthwith. Drama and indirectness perpetuate the dialectic on another 
plane, extending it and keeping it playful. 


VI 


Much has been said about the transition from oral to written ex- 
pression in Greece, and Havelock has impressively demonstrated how 
intimately such conditions are bound up into Plato’s outlook and ex- 
pression. 13 However, these main conditions are not exempt from dialec- 
tic— or for that matter from contradiction. Much in Plato substantiates 
Havelock's contention that Plato was striving for a preponderance of the 
written over the oral. Yet in the passages surrounding the seeds parable 
he gives primacy to the oral— an oral that at the same time is defined as 
a kind of writing in the head. 

Plato’s very vocabulary in this dialogue seems aimed at combining 
the oral and the written into dialectical complications. Elsewhere, as 
Havelock has persuasively shown, Plato associates poetry with oral 
transmission. Here in one instance he applies the less common sense of 
roms, “writer,” not only to prose but to the uninspired written prose 
of Lysias (236d), which he contrasts throughout with inspired writing, 
oral effusion, and verse. The other nine uses of rtoimtriG and its adjective 
in the dialogue all refer either to lyrical poetry or to dramatic poetry, or 
at least to highly imaginative writing inspired by the Muses and by the 
divine madness (especially 245a). Socrates’ own discourse pretends to 
this higher form of writing, as against Lysias’, though it is a kind of 
prose that in dialogue form carries some of the character of theatrical 
discourse as well as of the divine inspiration he repeatedly invokes. Fur- 
thermore, the term ouyypdad@etv (“compose in writing") and its cog- 
nates, habitually applied to prose writers, and usually by prose writers, 


Eric A. Havelock, Preface to Plato (Cambridge 1963), The Greek Concept of 
Justice (1978). In the large literature on this subject, one might signal Charles Segal, 
“Tragédie, oralité, écriture,” Poetique 50 (April 1982) 131-54. See also R. Burger, Pla- 
to's Phaedrus, A Defense of a Philosophic Art of Writing (University, AL 1980); and P. 
Lacoue-Labarthe, “Typographie,” in Mimesis des articulations (Paris 1975) 167-270. As 
Burger says, “The dialogue’s reflection on its own character as a product of writing 
results ironically in the apparent deprecation of the activity of writing” (2). “The sweet 
speech of the divine lover which washes away the bitter taste of the speech of the non- 
lover, cannot uncover the tension within the condition Socrates lays down for the true art 
of speaking” (69). 
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from Herodotus on, occur sixteen times in the Phaedrus, where Plato 
unusually applies them not just to prose—though he sometimes does 
that (as for example 272b, 258a, 258c). Rather he uses ouyypägeıv 
terms in the sense of "writing in general" or even applies them in cases 
where only poetry is in question. And at the point of their highest fre- 
quency (257-58), they are called into dialectical use, meaning "writing 
in general" but at the same time applied back recursively to Lysias. And 
since the Phaedrus itself is a written presentation of an imagined oral 
conversation, it both incorporates and contradicts its own final recom- 
mendation of informed.oral discourse as the highest form. Even if this 
recommendation is taken as aiming at Plato's unwritten doctrine, it re- 
tains its qualifying dialectical force within the statement of this particu- 
lar dialogue itself. : 

The very act of reading is dramatized at one explicit point (230d); 
and the reading-recitation of Phaedrus himself, the speech of Lysias, is 
prepared for dramatically at the outset of the dialogue. The procedure 
vaguely resembles the way the client of such a Aoyoypádoq would read 
a memorized speech in the law courts. Oral and written are combined in 
the later designation of Lysias text as having been "delivered orally 
from a book," èk toü BigA(ou pn8eí(q (243c). 


VII 


One can apply back to Plato's dialogues generally two comple- 
mentary notions developed in the Cratylus (885-86): Plato's version of 
Protagoras' notion that the truth is individual to every man, and Euthy- 
demus' notion that all men are equally right. Both of these follow from 
the differentiation of persons through self-consciousness, and the com- 
munity of language, which Socrates forces on his auditors, implies a 
concord to be envisioned, if never reached, through various kinds of 
testing. In the Phaedrus, Lysias is out of reach, but the dialogue con- 
cludes, as always semi-ironically, with the praise of a young Isocrates. 
Thus Plato has Socrates act as though be were falling back to the rheto- 
ricians, but in a form that will include potential philosophers, since 
Isocrates ran a rival school. The very semantic spread of the word copoi 
in the Phaedrus carries with it such a possible tolerance. The word “to 
agree" (OMOAOYELV) and its derivates occur eight times in the Phaedrus. 

Socrates’ critique of Lysias dialogue as lacking order refers us 
back to the order of his own discourse, which slides in and out of myth 
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and permits all sorts of qualifications and interruptions. And then there 
is the overarching order of the Phaedrus itself, with a return to the ini- 
tial topics, physically symbolized in the return to Athens at the end of 
the dialogue. Socrates and Phaedrus go out from the city at the begin- 
ning and return to it at the end. “Let’s go,” is its very last word. The 
dialogue is almost wholly circular in beginning with Lysias but almost 
ending with the encomium of Isocrates. At the very end, poetry, myth, 
and love are delicately touched on by the concluding Prayer to Pan, 
which seals it as a kind of triptych.!* A conclusion has been reached 
about the nature of rhetoric, and another about the nature of love, but 
the connections between them have only been sketched by comparison. 
Nor do these topics have the obvious relation to one another that, for 
example, rhetoric and virtue do in the Gorgzas or proper classification 
and proper government do in the Republic. 

It is, however, Phaedrus who first mentions "Isocrates the fair" 
(16v KaAóv, 278e). Does this mean that he is ironically shown not to 
have fully assimilated Socrates' teaching? Socrates takes the praise up 
and agrees with him. Does this mean he is somewhat tired, or somewhat 
infatuated, or both? Again, here at the end the dramatic relations, and 
positions, all sorts of interplay, perfuse the notions presented. 

The term £i60G, form or idea, a large one in Plato, runs casually 
through this dialogue, as I have shown above, sometimes as a place- 
marker for categorizations, sometimes in a weak sense that cannot be 
pressed. The dramatic presentation, the irony, and the very dialectic 
permit it to remain fluid while other notions are set complexly into 
place. Plato's form in the Phaedrus, as sometimes differently elsewhere, 
serves also not only to keep questions open, but to let them participate 
in various degrees of being open, from the faintly ambiguous hint to full 
closure. 
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See Diskin Clay, "Socrates Prayer to Pan," in G. Bowersock et al., eds., 
Arktouros (Berlin 1979) 345-53. Clay is able to relate the prayer to Pan, Socrates’ last full 
statement, intricately to other themes in the dialogue. 


DILEMMA IN CICERO'S DIVINATIO IN CAECILIUM! 


Cicero's speech contending that he, rather than Q, Caecilius, will 
be a more suitable prosecutor of Verres is the only example of the genre 
of divinatio that has survived.” The genre offers an interesting rhetori- 
cal challenge: Cicero must persuade his audience that he will be a more 
effective prosecutor of Verres than Caecilius would be. But being the 
more effective prosecutor means, at least in part, being the more per- 
suasive speaker. Thus, the orator must use his oratorical powers to dem- 
onstrate, among his other points, that he has greater oratorical powers 
and so will be more effective against Hortensius, Verres’ patronus and 
the principal orator of the day.” The purpose of this paper is to provide 
an example of the way in which Cicero takes advantage of this special 
context by examining the orator’s use of one highly distinctive formal 
device, the dilemma. 

First, it is necessary to understand exactly what Roman rhetori- 
cians considered the nature of this device to be. The most comprehen- 
sive definition is that of Quintilian (5.10.69) in his list of the types of 
divisio: “Fit autem ex duobus, quorum necesse est esse alterum verum, 
eligendi adversario potestas, efficiturque ut utrum elegerit noceat.” 


'Of the several commentaries on the speech, I have found the most useful to be K. 
Halm (Berlin 1874), W. E. Heitland and H. Cowie? (Cambridge 1900), E. Thomas (Paris 
1894), and K. Hachtmann (Gotha 1891). Also useful is the commentary of J. R. King 
(Oxford 1899). I have been unable to obtain the commentary of F. Richter, rev. by A. 
Eberhard (Leipzig 1884). A full discussion of the structure of the argumentation is pro- 
vided by W. Sternkopf, "Gedankengang und Gliederung der ‘Divinatio in Caecilium,” 
Gymnasium Dortmund Jahresbericht 1904-5, 4-17 (reprinted in B. Kytzler, ed., Ciceros 
literarische Leistung, Wege der Forschung vol. ccxl [Darmstadt 1973] 267-99). 
Sternkopf's treatment is complemented by W. Stroh, Taxis und Taktik: die advocatische 
Dispositionskunst Ciceros Gerichtsreden (Stuttgart 1975) 174-87. See also the brief anal- 
ysis of C. Neumeister, Grundsátze der forensischen Rhetorik (Munich 1964) 35-41. Two 
other articles focus primarily on the speech; L. A. Thompson, "The Relationship be- 
tween Provincial Quaestors and their Commanders-in-Chief," Historia 11 (1962) 339- 
55, gives helpful background for Cicero's argument in sections 60-61. P. Fabbri, “Q. 
Cecilio e la Divinatio," Historia: stud? storici per Vantichita classica 6 (1932) 292-96, 
deals briefly with the select questions of Caecilius' motives, the order of the speeches, and 
the mechanics of the proceeding. - 

*For explanation of the term divinatio, see Gellius NA 2.4.1 and Pseudo-Asco- 
nius, p. 186 St. l 

‘Cf. the remarks of Thomas (note 1 above) 36-37. 
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This definition both includes and clarifies the definition and example of 
complexio at Inv. 1.45. It is also consonant with the example used in 
lieu of the definition of duplex conclusio at Rhet. Her. 2.38, and with 
the first two of the three examples of dzvisio at Rhet. Her. 4.52. (The 
third example is of a type of dzviszo which is not a dilemma.) Despite the 
variety of names, all of these citations define or illustrate the device 
which Hermogenes (Inv. 4.6) and later Greek rhetoricians call ö{Anuna- 
tov, and which we call dilemma. Thus, following Quintilian, we may 
define dilemma as any offering to an opponent of two alternatives, such 
that one must be true, and such that whichever one he chooses he will 
harm his case. However different the names which Cicero, the Auctor 
ad Herennium, and Quintilian assign to it, the dilemma is securely en- 
sconced as an element of Roman rhetorical teaching. 

The use of dilemma in the Divinatio in Caecilium is placed in a 
special context in sections 37-47, the part of Cicero's treatment of 
Caecilius' inadequacies that focuses primarily on training and ability in 
speaking. In these sections, Caecilius' failings are characterized in terms 
of the tenets of the rhetorical education that was the common heritage 
of the senatorial jury heaxing the case. The extensive correlations be- 
tween Caecilius’ supposed deficiencies and the rhetorical teachings of 
the day are most thoroughly collected by Heitland and Cowie.* Al- 
though their commentary makes greatest use of De Oratore, these 
teachings are common to the Rhetorica ad Herennium and Cicero's 
youthful De Inventione, works that are virtual textbooks of the Hellenis- 
tic rhetorical education to which Cicero, and most of his senatorial au- 
dience, will have been exposed.? Thus, Caecilius' alleged lack of talent 
is initially tied to specific inadequacies in four of the five traditional 
" Aristotelian" parts of oratory, delivery, and memory (sec. 37: "putasne 
te" ad fin.), arrangement (38 through "distinguere"), and style (38: 
“putasne te posse" ad fin. Cf. Cic. Inv. 1.9; Rhet. Her. 1.3).° The stylis- 
tic admonition is simply to find words worthy of the deeds described, a 
rhetorical maxim at least as old as Isocrates (Paneg. 13), and reflected 


'Heitland and Cowie (note 1 above). See also Halm (note 1 above) ad loc., on 
whom Heitland and Cowie in part depend. 

?For the status of De Inventione and the Rhetorica ad Herennium as virtual text- 
books of Hellenistic rhetoric, see S. F. Bonner, Educatzon in Ancient Rome (University of 
California Press 1977) 68-69; George Kennedy, The Art of Rhetoric in the Roman 
World (Princeton 1972) 114-38. 

8Cf. Hachtmann (note 1 above) ad loc., Stroh (note 1 above) 176, n. 15, Sternkopf 
(note 1 above) 277-83. 
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in the ad Herennium (3.11).’ Equally glaring is the orator’s condescend- 
ing explanation to Caecilius of the very rudiments of schoolboy rhetoric: 


perficiendum est, si quid agere aut proficere vis, ut homines te non solum 
audiant, verum etiam libenter studioseque audiant. (39) 


This obvious advice, here applied to all parts of the speech, is inciden- 
tally part of the standard admonition on the role of the exordzum to be 
found in the textbooks (Cic. Inv. 1.20-23; Rhet. Her. 1.5-11). 

Cicero’s careful lecturing of Caecilius on points that any speaker 
would know, points his hearers would have learned in their school days, 
is of course calculated to emphasize the central point of his opponent’s 
ineptitude: “ac si tibi nemo responsurus esset, tamen ipsam causam, ut 
ego arbitror, demonstrare non posses” (44). At the same time, Cicero 
may contrast Caecilius’ preparation with his own hard work (41), and 
the resultant proficiency that will allow the orator to face Hortensius 
with confidence (44). 

Within this context of Cicero’s ostentatious doubt that his oppo- 
nent is even aware of the lessons that he and his audience learned in 
school, the orator reveals the tricks Hortensius will supposedly use (45- 
47). The first of these tricks is described in this way: 


quotiens ille tibi potestatem optionemque facturus sit, ut eligas utrum 
velis: factum esse necne, verum esse an falsum: utrum dixeris, id contra 
te futurum. (45) 


As the commentators have noted, this is the definition of dilemma. This 
venerable argument form, which is used: by the Attic orators,® illus- 
trated by Aristotle in the Rhetoric (ß 23 1400b5), and discussed in the 
Hellenistic rhetorical tradition represented by the Rhetorica ad Heren- 
nzum and Cicero's De Inventione, really is the stuff of the schoolroom. It 
is a recognizable, striking device of the formally trained speaker. Now, 
Cicero has already evoked other teachings of the schoolroom. Then, be- 
fore an audience that will certainly recognize from their schooling and 
their experience this striking device, Cicero tells his opponent that 
Caecilius will be unable to counter Hortensius’ use of dilemma. In say- 
ing so, the orator gives a virtual textbook definition of the device. He 
then tells Caecilius that if he can answer Cicero himself, there might be 


"Thus Heitland and Cowie (note 1 above) ad loc. 
*E.g., Lysias 15.8; Isaeus 1.21; Isocrates 19.32; Demosthenes De Corona 217; Hy- 
pereides Eux. 17; Lycurgus zn Leocratem 63. 
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hope for him against Hortensius (47). But he will not be able to answer 
Cicero. 

In light of this declaration, it is striking that Cicero's own speech 
uses the same device that he attributes to the master orator Hortensius, 
and uses it with remarkable frequency. The speech contains four exam- 
ples:? Sections 12-13: Cicero has maintained unassailably that the Sicil- 
ians want him to represent them: "Utrum, Q. Caecili, hoc dices, me non 
Siculorum rogatu ad causam accedere? an optimorum fidelissimorum- 
que sociorum voluntatem apud hos gravem esse non oportere?" Sections 
30-31: Cicero maintains that one charge against Verres will be that of 
having made exorbitant exactions of money from the wheat farmers, 
when Caecilius was his quaestor: 


utrum hoc tantum crimen praetermittes an obicies? si obicies, idne alteri 
crimini dabis, quod eodem tempore, in eadem provincia tu ipse fecisti? 
audebis ita accusare alterum, ut, quo minus tute condemnere, recusare 
non possis? sin praetermittes, qualis erit tua ista accusatio, quae domes- 
tici periculi metu certissimi et maximi criminis non modo subscrip- 
tionem, verum etiam mentionem ipsam pertimescat? 


In section 58, Cicero deals with Caecilius' claim that Verres has become 
his personal enemy by pointing out that they have since had a reconcili- 
ation and have dined together. 


denique de iniuria quae tibi facta sit neminem nostrum graviorem iudi- 
cem esse oportet quam te ipsum, cui facta dicitur. si tu cum illo postea in 
gratiam redisti, si domi illius aliquotiens fuisti, si ille apud te postea 
cenavit, utrum te perfidiosum an praevaricatorem existimari mavis? 
video esse necesse alterutrum, sed ego tecum in eo non pugnabo, quo 
minus utrum velis eligas. 


Finally, in section 60, Cicero is addressing the moral difficulty of Cae- 
cilius as a quaestor prosecuting his own praetor:!? 


qui (sc. Caecilius) si summam iniuriam ab illo accepisti, tamen, quoniam 
quaestor eius fuisti, non potes eum sine ulla vituperatione accusare: si 
vero non ulla tibi facta est iniuria, sine scelere eum accusare non potes. 


°F. Rohde, in his otherwise useful Cicero quae de inventione praecepit quatenus 
secutus sit in orationibus generis tudzctalis (Koenigsburg diss., 1903) is surprisingly inac- 
curate in his catalogue of Cicero's use of dilemma (pp. 70-75). For the Divinatio in 
Caecilium, he notes only two dilemmas, that at secs. 12-13, and an argument at sec. 17, 
which is not a dilemma at all. 

‘For background on this line of argument, see Thompson (note 1 above). See also 
Stroh (note 1 above) 178 and Sternkopf (note 1 above) 286-88. 
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After two uses of dilemma, at sections 12 and 30-31, the definition 
given in characterizing the tactics of Hortensius creates a resonance. It 
implies that Cicero, who has already twice used the memorable device, 
is in some sense the equal of the eloquent patronus. The untrained dul- 
lard Caecilius cannot respond to the tactics of the master orator Horten- 
sius, as the master orator Cicero demonstrates by using those same tac- 
tics. Hereafter, the dilemmas at sections 58 and 60 not only make their 
points, they also underscore, for the rhetorically educated audience, 
Cicero’s superiority over the opponent whom he has deigned to instruct 
about speaking. If any member of the audience is rationally aware of 
this use of dilemma, he will see it as a sophisticated joke at Caecilius’ 
expense. Those not so analytical will respond nonetheless to the care- 
fully orchestrated resonances reinforcing Cicero’s claim to greater skill 
in speaking. The net result is the same. The use of dilemma becomes a 
part of the orator’s conscious manipulation of his audience’s knowledge 
of the art of persuasion to define a group in which he and the audience 
are included, and from which Caecilius is excluded. It provides a clear 
example of the way in which Cicero makes rhetoric, and a shared 
knowledge of rhetoric, both the tool and the material for persuading his 
audience. !! 
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"This is part of work done under a University of Tennessee faculty research grant. 
For helpful observations, I owe thanks to H. C. Rutledge, H. C. Gotoff, and the journal’s 
editor and referee. Errors which remain are my own. 


"INUITUS, REGINA .. .": 
AENEAS AND THE LOVE OF ROME* 


As he is led through the underworld, Aeneas comes to a group of 
women who have died unhappy in love. The mood is somber and sus- 
penseful as the ghost of Dido appears, indistinct in the shadows. Pro- 
claiming his ignorance of her suicidal despair when last they spoke, 
Aeneas, weeping, swears that he left Carthage at the command of the 
gods, not of his own free will: "inuitus, regina, tuo de litore cessi" 
(6.460).! With these words the mood is broken. We are inevitably re- 
minded of a line from Catullus’ version of a bagatelle by Callimachus: 
Queen Berenice's lock of hair, vowed to the gods in thanks for the king's 
safe return from battle and now mysteriously translated to the sky as the 
constellation Coma Berenices, protests bathetically to its former mis- 
tress: “Inuita, o regina, tuo de uertice cessi” (66.39). It goes on to relate 
how it had been carried by an ostrich and how it misses the costly per- 
fumes Berenice used to lavish on it. What appears to be a shift from the 
sublime to the ridiculous in 6.460 goes unnoticed by Virgil’s most distin- 
guished traditional commentators, Servius, Heyne, and Norden. But 
several modern critics, more sensitive to matters of tone, have tried to 
defend the line as not unworthy of a great poet in his most mature 
work.” But even if, in accordance with their suggestions, we were not to 


*] am grateful to the anonymous reader of AJP for several valuable suggestions. 

‘Passages from Virgil are cited from R. A. B. Mynors, ed., P. Vergili Maronis 
Opera (Oxford 1969). 

°R. G. Austin, ed., P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Sextus (Oxford 1977) ad 
loc., disagrees with critics like Williams who see here merely an unconscious echo (R. D. 
Williams, ed., The Aeneid of Virgil [London 1972] ad loc.); he finds no indecorum in 
"the ennoblement of a piece of fun." For E. L. Harrison, the display of ingenuity in the 
allusion to Catullus was an end in itself ("Cleverness in Virgilian Imitation," CP 65 
[1970] 241). Agathe H. F. Thornton, “A Catullan Quotation in Virgil's Aeneid Book 
VI," AUMLA 17 (1963) 77-79, sees no incongruity in the line since Berenice was a royal 
figure worthy of reverential address and since Virgil believed that Aeneas and Augustus 
themselves were destined to become stars (Aen. 1.258-60, 12.794-95; G. 1.32-35) as had 
the lock of hair. Thornton's view is sustained by Michael Wigodsky, Vergil and Early 
Latin Poetry (Hermes Einzelschr. 24, Wiesbaden 1972) 127; neither critic considers the 
fact that, queen though she be, Berenice is not presented as a stately, awe-inspiring fig- 
ure in Catullus 66, but as a new bride devoted both to her husband and to her coiffure. 
More convincingly, Wendell Clausen, placing the Virgilian line in the context of the 
themes — "love (and marriage or fidelity), separation, death" —of poems Catullus wrote 
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see Aeneas’ oath as frivolous, would it follow that the mild shock of dis- 
taste that was our first, spontaneous reaction to the line is thereby an- 
nulled? This cannot be so: that reaction is inescapably there. Further 
reflection adds dimensions, it makes our response more complex by giv- 
ing us additional perspectives, but it does not undo what has been done. 
And this is Virgil’s intention, for in an important sense the words are not 
only his; direct discourse characterizes the speaker as well as the author. 
We need not argue, with well-intentioned disingenuousness, that the 
revered poet has in no way struck a sour note, for the problem lies pri- 
marily with the figure in whose mouth he has put the line, a figure un- 
_ aware of the implications of what he is saying. 

- Aeneas’ response at 6.460 recalls his earlier assertion, at 4.333-61, 
that he was leaving Dido against his will. Here, too, the hero is admira- 
bly aware of his fated historical mission yet insensitive to the emotional 
nuances of the situation in which he finds himself. As in the later pas- 
sage, Aeneas protests his good faith. He never entered into a formal 
marriage, he says (338 f.), to the woman who, thinking of his private 
and public commitment to her, considers herself his wife (172, 307, 316, 
324). And if he were able to lead his life according to his own desires, he 

‘continues (340 ff.) . . .: here Dido awaits his warm assurance that he 
would choose to remain with her in Carthage, but instead he describes 
his most heartfelt wish, to return to Troy (340-44). Unaware of the sol- 
ace that he could offer Dido by presenting himself—accurately—as a 
man forced to deny his deep personal needs, Aeneas instead tells her 
that Italy, to which the gods call him, is in fact his true love (347). Dido 
will surely understand this, he says, because of her own loyalty to Car- 
thage. Dido, however, has just finished telling Aeneas that she was will- 
ing to compromise the security of her people because of her love for him 
(320 f.). I have to look after.the interests of my dear son, Aeneas goes on 
to say (354 f.) to the Dido who grieves because she has not conceived a 
child to comfort her in her abandonment (327-30). Aeneas rests his 
case: “Italiam non sponte sequor” (361). 

The "inuitus, regina . . .” of 6.460 recalls the earlier conversation 
and adds to Aeneas’ unresponsiveness on that occasion his claim that he 


at the same time as 66, argues that it is intended seriously (“Catullus and Callimachus,” 
HSCP 74 [1970] 92). James Tatum has recently taken a similar approach, discussing the 
echo of Catullus 66 in the context of the serious tone of 65, where we learn that the 
adaptation of Callimachus was written while Catullus was in mourning for his brother; 
the grief expressed here, Tatum argues, carries over into the Catullan echo in Aeneas’ 
speech (“Allusion and Interpretation in Aeneid 6.440-476,” AJP 105 [1984] 8-14). 
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was unaware of Dido’s suicidal intentions (6.456 f., 463 f.), although 
these should have been clear both from her own words (4.308, 323; cf. 
436) and from those of Mercury (564). It also adds an irony perceptible 
not so much to Dido as to the reader. We have been told that Aeneas' 
Roman mission will result in his ascent to the stars; Jupiter assures Ve- 
nus: "sublimem . . . feres ad sidera caeli / magnanimum Aenean" 
(1.259 f.). Dido had told Aeneas that because of her affair with him she 
could no longer look forward to the astral immortality of the virtuous: 
"exstinctus pudor et, qua sola sidera adibam, fama prior" (4.322 f.).? 
Now, attempting to reassure Dido as he swears by the stars (6.458) and 
uses the words of the constellation Coma Berenices, he instead unwit- 
tingly emphasizes the contrast between his success and her ruination. 
In leaving Carthage, Aeneas was not, as it might seem, choosing 
duty over love.* Mercury had appealed to the hero's concern for his son 
(4.274-76), and Iulus is the object of his father's amor (1.643-46, 
2.789). But this is not all: the namesake of the Julian line, the boy in 
whose interests Aeneas leaves Dido, has been impersonated by Amor 
himself, cooperating in Venus' plan to beguile the queen (1.657-94). 
And Aeneas' claim that Rome is the love for which he renounces his love 
for Dido reveals another, subtler paradox. When he says of Italy, "bic 


JArthur Stanley Pease, Publi Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Quartus (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1935) ad loc., gives a miscellaneous assortment of references to an associa- 
tion between laudable human beings and the stars, some referring to deification, others, 
hyperbolically, to the extent of the person's renown. Rejecting as too “commonplace” to 
apply to Dido the belief that the soul ascended to the sky upon the death of the body, he 
does not take into account the widespread Pythagorean belief in astral immortality short 
of deification. Immediately familiar to Virgil's audience were Varro on souls as stars 
(cited in Augustine Civ. Dez 7.6) and Cicero Som. Scip. 13-16; see, in addition, Franz 
Cumont, "Le mysticisme astrale dans l'antiquité” (Acad. Royale des Sciences, des 
Lettres, et des Beaux Arts de Belgique, Classe des Lettres et des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tiques 1909) 256-86; After Life in Roman Paganism (New Haven 1922) 38-39 and pas- 
sim; Lux Perpetua (Paris 1949) 171-91 and passim; Louis Rougier, "L'origine as- 
tronomique de la croyance Pythagoricienne en l'immortalité céleste des ames” (Publ. 
Inst. franc. d'Arch. Orient. VI, Cairo 1933) and La religion astrale des Pythagoriciens 
(Paris 1939); Pierre Boyancé, Études sur le songe de Scipion (Bibl. des univ. du midi, 
Fasc. X X) (Bordeaux and Paris 1936) 134-37, and "La religion astrale de Platon à Ci- 
céron," REG 65 (1952) 312-50. On the doctrine of astral immortality with specific refer- 
ence to the catasterism of Berenice's lock, see Georges Nachtigall, “Bérénice II, Arsinoé 
III et l'offrande de la boucle," Chronique d’Egypte 55 (1980) 245-46. 

‘Richard C. Monti, The Dido Episode and the Aeneid (Mnem. Suppl. 66) (Leiden 
1981) 42-48, points out that Aeneas, in addition to his love for Dido, has incurred obliga- 
tions to her and that love as well as duty motivates his concern for Anchises, Ascanius, 
and the Trojans at 4.350-55. Monti does not mention the love of Rome. 
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amor, haec patria est” (4.347), we hear more than the discrepancy be- 
tween the loftiness of his world-historical goal and the tactlessness of his 
appeal to it. Juxtaposing amor and patria, Virgil provides what seems to 
be the first allusion in extant Latin literature to Amor as the Óvoua 
TEAEOTIKÖV of Rome, the city's occult ritual name.” In hinting at the 
sacred palindrome, the poet shows us Aeneas as the son not only of the 
Venus who uses Amor to bring about the affair with Dido, but also of 
Aeneadum genetrix, the ancestress and divine protectress of the Ro- 
mans under their Julian regime. It is with this Venus in mind that Virgil 
himself will invoke Erato, the muse of love poetry, as he begins the ac- 
count of Aeneas’ exploits in Italy (7.37).° 


‘For Amor as the mystical name of Rome, see Keith Stanley, "Rome, EPO2, and 
the Versus Romae,” GRBS 4 (1963) 237-49, agreeing with the view that this notion is 
Hellenistic in origin and is associated with the legend of Aeneas, and Erwin Horstmann, 
Der Geheime Name der Stadt Rom (Stuttgart 1979) 33. Neither author mentions the 
passage from Aeneid 4. 

9With respect to Erato as the poet's muse for the second half of the Aeneid, com- 
mentators have tended either to avoid giving an account of Virgil's choice or to explain it 
inadequately. In her otherwise detailed account of the beginning of Book 7, for example, 
Henriette Boas omits any consideration of line 37 (Aeneas’ Arrival in Latium [Amster- 
dam 1938]). More commonly, the invocation of Erato is justified by reference to the 
forthcoming betrothal of Aeneas and Lavinia; some commentators, like the most recent 
editor of Book 7, go on to observe that Erato is a surprising choice in view of the fact that 
the relationship of this couple provides "meagre material" for a love story (C. J. Fordyce, 
P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Libri VII-VIII [Oxford 1977] 64). This, though, is precisely 
Virgil's point. The object of the hero's love, and, on another level, of the poet's, is Rome. 

Apollonius of Rhodes also appeals to Erato for inspiration, explicitly at the begin- 
ning of Argonautica 3, implicitly at the beginning of the following book, as he tells the 
story of Jason's involvement with Medea. Editors of the Argonautica occasionally express 
the opinion that the invocation seems more suitable here than in Zenezd 7.37, and in- 
deed Apollonius presents us with a fully developed love story in the usual sense of that 
term. But Virgil makes interesting use of this source. He calls on Erato as he begins the 
account of Aeneas' struggle to win his symbolic true love, Rome. But he uses the context 
of Apollonius' reference to the goddess — the story of Jason and Medea — as background 
to the literal love story of Book 4. That Medea is a literary forerunner of Dido is a critical 
commonplace that need not be elaborated on here. What concerns us is the significant 
displacement of the reference to Erato from the human context to the abstract one, cor- 
responding to Aeneas’ remark to Dido that it is not she but Rome that he loves more. It is 
important to note that, according to one legend, Rhome or Roma, after whom the city 
was named, was actually the wife of Aeneas (Servius on Aen. 1.273; Plutarch Romulus 
2). Lavinia, in whom Aeneas has no personal interest, is a mere token of this ultimate 
historical goal. As represented by Lavinia, Rome corresponds to Glauce in the tradi- 
tional story of Jason, the politically desirable bride in whose favor the hero rejects his 
foreign wife, leaving her bitter and vengeful. 

In a lecture given at Smith College in March 1982, Helen Bacon discussed Erato in 
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Because of her love for Aeneas, Dido will not reach the stars. In 
contrast, the goddess of love had transported Berenice, wife of Ptolemy 
Soter, to heaven,’ and the lock of hair that was a token of the love of the 
younger Berenice for her husband ascended to the sky from the temple 
of Arsinoe, an avatar of Aphrodite (cf. Catullus 66.54-56). Julius Cae- 
sar became a divine star with the aid of Venus (Ovid Met. 15.840-51), 
and the goddess was traditionally associated with the Sidus Iulium.? 
Aeneas himself, puxsuing his patriotic amor, will receive similar aid 
(Aen. 1.259 f.). In abandoning her for a higher love, the coma- Aeneas 
deprives Dido of the marriage she wanted. Yet, ironically, the Coma 
Berenices was a pledge of marital devotion, and offerings are to be 
made to it by other happy brides (Catullus 66.79-88). A girl's sacrifice 
of a lock of hair was a standard prenuptial rite in various parts of Greece 
and, it is thought, in Rome as well.? The irony is compounded by the 
closing lines of Book 4. Dido is suffering through a protracted death- 
agony: "nondum illi flauum Proserpina uertice crinem / abstulerat" 
(698 f.). Finally, Iris cuts the lock and releases the queen's soul (702-5). 
The act of cutting blond hair that marks Dido's death is echoed in 
Aeneas' plucking of the aurzcomos fetus of the golden bough (6.141). 
This, too, is an offering to Proserpina (142 f.), but one that will allow 
the living hero safely to enter the realm of the dead. The Venus who had 
played a major role in the destruction of Dido now helps her son to ac- 
quire the ever-living “golden-haired” bough (6.190-203). 1? 


connection with the role of Venus in Book 8. Her conclusions, different from but com- 
patible with the ones in the present essay, will appear in a forthcoming study of the 
Aeneid. 

"Erwin Rohde, Psyche? II (Tübingen and Leipzig 1903) 375, n. 1. 

*Kenneth Scott, “The Sidus Iulium and the Apotheosis of Caesar," CP 36 (1941) 
263, 267-68. 

?Ludwig Sommer, Das Haar in Religion und Aberglauben der Griechen (Münster 
1912) 34-44. Sommer, along with other scholars he cites, believes that similar rites were 
performed in Rome (p. 42); on evidence for the practice in Rome, see also Ernst Samter, 
Familienfeste der Griechen und Römer (Berlin 1901) 58-59, and in general Louis Sé- 
chan, “La légende d'Hippolyte dans l'antiquité," REG 24 (1911) 123, and S. Eitrem, 
Opferritus und Voropfer der Griechen und Römer (Kristiania 1915) 364-65. 

Sommer (note 9 above) 7-9 (cf. RE VII cols. 2105-2109) observes that hair was 
used for ritual sacrifice because it was believed to contain the life force. On the cutting of 
hair as a sign of death, with special reference to the passage under discussion, see Som- 
mer (61-63). Numerous references in ancient texts to the symbolic function of hair are 
listed by Pease (note 3 above) ad 698. Tatum, whose article I saw after the present piece 
was written, also discusses the cutting of Dido's hair in connection with 6.460 (note 2 
above, p. ((13))). 
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The hidden message of the oath "inuitus, regina . . ., a message 
of which the speaker is unaware, is that Aeneas has succeeded at Dido's 
expense, and nowhere is this clearer than in Virgil's latent comparison 
of Dido to Cleopatra.!! Aeneas, unlike Antony, leaves his foreign mis- 
tress and fulfills his responsibilities toward Rome. But we must go fur- 
ther, for Cleopatra is a linear descendant of Berenice. Both queens — 
Berenice, granddaughter of Ptolemy I and thus cousin of her husband 
Ptolemy Euergetes, and Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy Auletes and 
wife of Ptolemy XIII — belonged to the Egyptian royal house both by 
birth and by marriage. At Catullus 66.22, Berenice's husband is said to 

_be her.brother, and the Egyptian encouragement of incestuous royal 
marriages is shown also in the case of Cleopatra, sister of Ptolemy XIII. 
The names of both women recur a number of times in the lineage of the 
Ptolemies; Ptolemy Alexander II, for example, the cousin of Cleopat- 
ra's father, was briefly married to his stepmother Cleopatra Berenice. 

But despite the optimistic name of her forebear, Cleopatra was 
conquered at Actium, and Virgil's description of the triumphant Au- 
gustus, as he is depicted on Aeneas shield, is of interest: "stans celsa in 
puppi, geminas cui tempora flammas / laeta uomunt patriumque 
aperitur uertice sidus" (8.680 f.). The allusion to the Sidus Iulium, the 
comet that signified the apotheosis of Julius Caesar, involves à pun not 
only on Caesar / caesaries'* but also on coma / cometes. Augustus ap- 
pears with the star in Book 8; at 10.261 the description of Aeneas, "stans 
celsa in puppi," recalls that passage. The Trojans raise a cry ad sidera 
(262), and soon the imagery of flame and star reappears: 


Thornton (note 2 above) 79, n. 3, mentions the comparison briefly but does not 
explore its implications; the same is true of Yvan Nadeau, “Caesaries Berenices," Lato- 
mus 41 (1982) 102 (where there is a concise bibliography of scholars who have observed 
the analogy). Dido is also, of course, similar to Ariadne, deserted by a lover whom she 
had helped in his hour of need. The Ariadne of Catullus 64 comes readily to mind as a 
source for the portrayal of Dido, and thus deneid 6.460 recalls Catullus 66.60, in which 
Berenice's lock is mentioned together with the constellation believed to be the crown of 
Ariadne. (Callimachus refers to Ariadne at 59-60 of the Plokamos Berenikes.) This 
crown was the sign of the princess’ marriage to Dionysus, a compensation for her grief. In 
the realm of the dead Dido has resumed her relationship with the sympathetic Sychaeus 

_. . ...(6.473-74), but she is still deeply embittered as far as Aeneas is concerned (467-72). The 
latent allusion in 460 to her shorn lock of blond hair, unlike the blond lock of Berenice 
(Catullus 66.62) and Ariadne's crown, suggests a contrast to the celestial immortality and 
marital happiness of Dido's two predecessors and emphasizes her misery even after death. 

!2The pun itself is mentioned by Nadeau (note 11 above) but without reference to 
the Sidus Iulium or to the passages from Books 8 and 10 discussed here. 
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ardet apex capiti cristisque a uertice flamma 
funditur et uastos umbo uomit aureus ignis: 
non secus ac liquida si quando nocte cometae 
sanguinei lugubre rubent. . . . (270-73) 


Aeneas, then, as it were the coma who left Dido in pursuit of his histori- 
cal mission, is twice shown bearing the sign of the Julian cometes on his 
shield, the first time in the context of the defeat of Cleopatra. We have 
already observed that his own ascent to the stars, anticipating those of 
his two illustrious descendants, is achieved at Dido’s expense; uertice at 
8.681 and 10.270 contrasts with that word in 4.698 and in the Catullan 
“Inuita, o regina, tuo de uertice cessi” that underlies 6.460. 

There is an allusion to the original appearance of the Sidus Iulium 
at the Ludi Victoriae Caesaris!* in the games of Book 5, as Acestes’ 
flaming arrow is compared to a comet trailing its hair across the sky and 
is considered to be an omen from heaven (525-34). Given Virgil's inter- 
est in the star, it is no wonder that Iulus himself is marked out by a 
similar portent. At 2.680-86 a harmless flame plays about the boy's hair 
as a sign that his family is to set out at once on the voyage that will take 
them to Italy. The fiery hair and the key words uertice (682), comas 
(684), and ad sidera (687) anticipate the confirmation of the portent by 
a meteor at 692-700. 

The flaming hair of Lavinia (7.75), symbolically akin to the fiery 
star-tresses of the Sidus Iulium, indicates that she is destined to be 
Aeneas' wife, but of greater importance is the fact that this parallel be- 
tween Iulus and Lavinia as historical figures also reflects the change in 
the nature of Aeneas’ expression of love. The marriage to Lavinia is 
based on dynastic considerations rather than affection; indeed the two 
fated spouses never even meet in the course of the Aenezd. For as he is 


PScott (note 8 above) 264-65 observes that coins issued in 17 s.c. in honor of 
Augustus' celebration of the Ludi Saeculares show a herald holding a shield on which is a 
six-pointed star. On the reverse is the head of Julius Caesar with the comet above it. Scott 
believes that the star on the shield is also a representation of the comet, but it may be 
noted that the comet (8.681) and comet-like fire (10.271-73) on Aeneas' shield suggest 
that the iconography was fixed even earlier than the coinage indicates. There are other, 
minor associations between Augustus and the Coma Berenices. The constellation is 
found next to those of the Virgin and the Bear (cf. Catullus 66.65-66); Virgil had men- 
tioned the former as the region in which the stellified Augustus might be located (G. 
1.32-33), and the Emperor, as Suetonius tells us, had a birthmark in the shape of the 
constellation of the Bear (Aug. 80). 

"On this appearance see Scott (note 8 above) 257-58. 
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compelled to leave behind Creusa, Anchises, and then Dido, Aeneas’ 
personal ties are replaced by the abstract love of Rome, the love of com- 
ing glory ("famae uenientis amore," 6.889). Thus, the embrace he had 
sought in vain is permitted him only as an accompaniment to the be- 
stowal of his heroic Roman armor (8.615-16; cf. 1.405-9; 2.790-94; 
6.698-702). 

This subordination of Aeneas' human relationships to his histori- 
cal mission is clear in the case of Iulus. At first seen only as Aeneas’ 
beloved son, Iulus gradually becomes associated, in the order of narra- 
tive, with the love that beguiles Dido in order to keep tbe hero safe for 
.his journey to Rome, then with the Julian star, and finally with the love 
of country in the name of which Aeneas sails from Carthage (1.643-46, 
663-94; 2.680-700; 4.345-55). Aeneas has not, as Dido sadly observes, 
begotten a child in Carthage; instead he is destined to rule grauzdam 
Italiam and bring forth a new race (4.229-31). Just as his.love for 
Creusa and Dido must yield to the impersonal marriage to Lavinia, so 
the original tenderness of pater Aeneas toward Iulus is modified as he 
assumes this abstract role as father of his country. This is shown by the 
interposition of a barrier, the helmet, symbol of patriotic defense, 
through which Aeneas kisses his son at 12.434, "per galeam delibans 
oscula." Hector, of whom we are pointedly reminded several lines later 
(440), had, in a similar scene of parting from his son, removed his hel- 
met — and, figuratively, the warlike preoccupations it represented — in 
order to embrace the boy (Iliad 6.472 f.). 

In Aeneid 4, divine command interposed itself between Aeneas 
and Dido's pleas: "fata obstant placidasque uiri deus obstruit auris" 
(440), and in Book 12 the helmet is a barrier to the expression of love. 
At 6.460 the barrier is more complex. There is, first of all, what Dido 
hears: Aeneas' claim about his involuntary departure recalls his insensi- 
tivity during their conversation at 4.305-61, now capped by his further 
claim that he had been unaware of the depth of her feelings. There is 
also what the audience hears: the incongruity of the literary allusion in 
"inuitus, regina . . ." immediately distances us from the hero whose 
grief has begun to elicit a measure of sympathy. Virgil removes us to a 
more objective vantage point from which he invites us to temper this 
sympathy with a consideration of the dehumanizing effect of Aeneas’ 
political success. We also think about poets who write of starry tresses in 
order to please royal patrons, but Virgil differs from Callimachus in this 
respect in the subtlety with which he deploys the motif. The strong pa- 
triotic appeal of the allusions to the Julian comet in Books 2, 5, 8, and 
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10 is qualified by the discomfort occasioned by 6.460, discomfort arising 
first from the difference in tone between these words and their model, 
and then, as we are led by this discrepancy to reflect on the line, from its 
implications about the cost of the Roman imperial achievement. The 
passage is not an embarrassment that has to be denied or explained 
away, but rather a brilliant demonstration of intentional, complex, and 
controlled ambivalence, essential both to the dramatic effect of the 
scene and to its thematic import. 


SUSAN SKULSKY 
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IMITATION AND AUTHENTICITY IN OVID: 
METAMORPHOSES 1.477 AND HEROIDES 15* 


In a recent article,! R. J. Tarrant has raised powerful arguments 
against the authenticity of several attested lines of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses. In many instances we are compelled either to agree that the 
lines are spurious or to blame Ovid for an infelicity. This still leaves the 
final choice unestablished — Ovid could be infelicitous. But sometimes 
evidence of imitations or reminiscences can rule out either authenticity 
or interpolation. Tarrant himself? has produced evidence that the Epis- 
tle of Sappho (Her. 15) was composed after the Metamorphoses and Ex 
Ponto 2.10, both of which it imitates. I will consider first a passage 
where imitation supports authenticity of a suspected line, and then re- 
turn to the Epistle of Sappho, where similar evidence seems opposed to 
authenticity. 

Tarrant rejects Met. 1.477 on grounds of “diction and relation to 
context.” His first objection, that the “isolated physical detail" of 477 
(“uitta coercebat positos sine lege capillos") is out of place in a passage 
concerned with Daphne's devotion to the cult of virginity, he himself 
eliminates by noting that the uztta is a mark of Daphne's connection 
with Diana. He then objects that "hair arranged without order" is a 
"contradiction in terms." This seems to translate into a claim that Ovid 
could not use oxymoron. Ovid would not agree. The oxymoron is a 
slight one: though posztos here bears the special meaning “dressed,” yet, 
on the analogy of the use of ketuat in Greek as the perfect passive of 
tiOnut, there is little difference in basic meaning between positos 


*This paper was presented in briefer form at the December 1983 meeting of the 
American Philological Association. I am grateful to the John Simon Guggenheim Memo- 
rial Foundation, whose fellowship grant made possible the leave to work on this and 
other research, and to a number of scholars, including W. S. Anderson and A. A. Long, 
for their criticism. 

"Editing Ovid's Metamorphoses: Problems and Possibilities," CP 77 (1982) 342- 
60. 

°“The Authenticity of the Letter of Sappho to Phaon (Herozdes XV)," HSCP 85 
(1981) 133-53. The section on borrowings is 142-47. 

Art. cit. (note 1 above) 355. Tarrant attaches scant weight to the first ground for 
suspicion, that the verse is omitted by £MN, since he is aware that all other verses omitted 
in Book 1 by this combination of codices (before correction) are indisputably genuine: 
304 f., 326, 427, 698, 742. 
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("laid") and zacentes ("lying"). Nevertheless there is an oxymoron, but 
one thematically important: for in Ovid's verse the concept of chastity is 
connected with the image of hair simultaneously kept in check (coerce- 
bat, positos) and neglected (see note 7 below). Insistence that 1.477 is 
“out of place" or self-contradictory* arises from a refusal to recognize 
the connections of image and thought which Ovid observes. 

For positive evidence favoring authenticity, consider these pas- 
sages in apparent chronological order: 


Her. 4.77 positique sine arte capilli 
Met. 1.476 f. aemula Phoebes; 
uitta coercebat positos sine lege capillos 
Met. 2.411 ff. non erat huius . . . 
positu uariare comas; ubi.. 
uitta coercuerat neglectos alba capillos . . . 
miles erat Phoebes. 
Ep. Sapph. 73 iacent sparsi sine lege capilli 
Sen. Oed. 416 spargere effusos sine lege crines 
Sen. Phaedr. 803 f. coma / nulla lege tacens. 


The believer in authenticity can construct an easy stemma of influence: 
Her. 4.77? influencing Met. 1.477; Met. 1.476-77 influencing Met. 
2.412-15 and Ep. Sapph.; and the last influencing Seneca:? that is, 
Ovid's description of Hippolytus in Her. 4.77, "positi sine arte capilli," 
seems to have passed (with change of arte to the bolder lege) to his de- 
scription in Met. 1.477 of Daphne, similarly devoted to hunting and 
chastity, and this passage, together with other connected words, seems 
to have influenced the diction positu, uztta, coercuerat, capillos, and 
Phoebes in his description of Callisto at Met. 2.411-15, she too pre- 
sented as devoted to hunting and chastity. With change of posztos to 


‘Note that the charge "contradiction in terms” could as easily be laid against the 
undisputed line Met. 2.412 (quoted below), on the ground that hair that is confined by a 
fillet is not completely "neglected." 

*If Ars 3.133 (non sint sine lege capilli) were composed before Met. 1, we would 
have to understand it as joining in the influence, But as I argue elsewhere in this journal, 
Ars 3 is the later, and we should take it as also composed under the influence of Met. 
1.477: see “The Date of Ovid’s Ars Amatoris 3,” AJP forthcoming. 

‘Tarrant (note 1 above) 355 quotes both the Ep. Sapph. and Phaedr. 803 f. as 
evidence that the "correct verb to describe disordered hair is iacere." But sine lege (or 
nulla lege) is not a normal expression for disordered hair; it is a bold poetic invention, 
which reaches the Ep. Sapph. and Seneca only by imitation. It is a mistake to make the 
imitation the standard of "correct" usage. On the thematic appropriateness of positos in 
Met. 1.477, see above, and note 7 below. 
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sparsi, Met. 1.477 also influenced the description of Sappho (who was 
far from chaste)’ in Ep. Sapph. 73, and this verse led both to the 
"spargere sine lege crines" of Seneca’s Oedzpus, and to the "coma nulla 
lege iacens” of the Phaedra. 

The believer in interpolation must suppose an improbable confla- 
tion of all the “Ovidian” parallels, including Met. 2.413 and the Epistle 
of Sappho.® But 2.415 miles Phoebes is undoubtedly already influenced 


"Yet the words are not inappropriately used, for we now find neither positi nor 
coercuerat of.the other passages. With the dropping of the restraint which these words 
imply, so was dropped chastity. Spars? is a thematically appropriate switch of diction. 

To be more accurate, the believer in interpolation must suppose a conflation of 
at least three passages, since any other explanation leaves him either supposing an even 
greater improbability or agreeing with my own analysis. For all practical purposes, he 
must believe that the interpolator got "uitta coercebat . . . capillos" from Met. 2.413, 
since the resemblance is too close to be coincidence, and it would violate Occam's razor 
to suppose some lost common source when the resemblance is found within a few hun- 
dred lines of the same poem. He must believe that the interpolator conflated the passage 
with Her. 4.77 (or some lost passage which also contained the same diction and structure) 
or be prepared to claim that it was mere coincidence that produced the resemblance 
"positi . . . sine. . . capilli" versus "positos sine . . . capillos" when the interpolator 
was supposedly imitating only 2.412 f., which share with the above elements only positu 
in one clause, and capillos in a different clause. Note that the resemblances of Met. 1.477 
with Her. 4.77 are at least these: the structure of a participle poszt-z/-os modifying capzll- 
z/-os and in turn modified by a prepositional phrase introduced by sine; and the se- 
quence of the phonemes posit- . . . sine... -e capill- in that order in the same hemis- 
tich. Met. 2.412 f. shares with the common elements the structure of a participle 
modifying capillos; but the participle is different; the lexically corresponding positu is 
now a noun, in a different line and clause, relating to different words; and there is no 
prepositional phrase and no sine. Finally, the believer in interpolation must recognize 
Ep. Sapph. as an influence on Met. 1.477 or believe one of three other theoretical possi- 
bilities: (1) that the authors of Met. 1.477 and Ep. Sapph. 77 independently coined the 
same bold locution “positos / sparsi sine lege capill-os/-i" (the structure is found in so 
complete a form only in these two, and lege exists in neither Her. 4.73 nor Met. 2.411- 
15)— a great improbability to independently create an Ovidian locution (sine lege ca- 
pill-) not attested before Ovid, if the author is not Ovid; (2) that they both imitate a 
common source (or, if you would believe it, an ordinary locution) which shared szne lege 
capill- —but then there would still be a conflation with a third source; or (3) that Ep. 
Sapph. 73 imitates Met. 1.477 — but this is my position, and it establishes a terminus ante 
quem for Met. 1.477 (as well as post quem for Ep. Sapph.). But even this does not relieve 
us of belief in a third source, since szne lege capilli is attested as an Ovidian locution in 
Ars 3 (see note 5 above); unless we wish to claim an improbable independent coinage, 
lege in Met. 1.477, in any alternative to my own explanation, must come from a third 
source possessing sine lege capilli. 
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by Met. 1.476 aemula Phoebes,? and 2.412 possesses positu, which looks 
as if it axosel? under the influence of the supposedly not yet composed 
interpolated line: for 1.477's positos comes not from 2.412's positu, but 
from Her. 4's positi, as the surrounding words indicate.!! 

Only the chronological arrangement which I have given presents a 
self-consistent picture of the relations, once it is recognized that authors 
repeat and modify their own combinations of words in no very different 
way from the manner of imitation of one author by another.!? What I 
have done is to apply to the relations among literary texts the same sys- 
tem of argument which might be used in tracing the relations of mss. or 
their readings: stated in general terms, if B resembles closely A, and C 
resembles closely B, sharing with B characteristic differences from A, 
but sharing with A nothing that is not in B, and lacking at least one 
characteristic element which B and A share, then, if B descends from A, 
C must descend from B.!? As applied to literary passages, the system 


3] assume (what much evidence has previously convinced me) that Ovid composed 
the poem in generally the order in which we find it, and that an author is always influ- 
enced by his own recent compositions, especially in handling the same themes. The latter 
arises from the way in which the human brain works and explains why all authors natu- 
rally repeat themselves. But here we have besides good evidence for belief in the priority 
of 1.476's Phoebes, and its influence on 2.415: see the Appendix. 

10] do not mean to claim that the expression was created under the influence of 
1.477, but that the occurrence of posztos triggered the recollection of the expression at 
this point. 

“He who would believe that 2.412 positu is the source must accept a great im- 
probability: that an interpolator knowing only positu (a noun modifying uarzare comas), 


and the structure "neglectos . . . capillos" in the following line, independently coined a 
combination "positos sine... capillos" essentially identical with Her. 4.77 
"positi .. . sine . . . capilli" (see note 8 above). The same improbability attends on any- 


one who would derive the expression from any of the other passages, or from any confla- 
tion of the other passages excluding Her. 4.77. If he would claim that Met. 1.477's “posi- 
tossine . . . capillos" comes not from Her. 4.77 but from some lost passage which shared 
these features, then he would not only violate Occam's razor, but he would concede my 
claim that Met. 2.412 is not the source of positos in 1.477. 

12] have expounded and illustrated this thesis in a number of articles in which I 
employ a similar method in determining.date or authenticity: “The Date of Tacitus’ 
Dialogus," HSCP 84 (1980) 99-125; "Germania 13.3 and 46.3," CP 76 (1981) 132-37; 
"Pliny's Letters and the Dialogus,” HSCP 89 (1985) 171-206; “Ovid Met. 1.544-547 and 
the Theory of Double Recension," Classical Antiquity 5 (1984) 207-35. 

IIt is often claimed that this system may be used only in closed (uncontaminated) 
traditions. This is not true. It works equally well in contaminated traditions provided 
that one talks not of relations of mss. (which would require the negative argument 
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added, that there is nothing in the mss. which indicates a different relationship) but of 
relations of readings. For instance in Martianus Capella 643 (p. 224 in the edition of J. 
Willis [Leipzig 1983]), we find the following variants and errors (the correct reading 
cited first): Prote Mese quae Plin. prote mesque ABD prote mes B? protemesto 
M prima temesto D'M*G prima temisto (temisto prima B?) cett. We can say, since 
the testimony of Pliny establishes the original reading, that the error of cett. is based on 
the error of D?M?G, that this error in turn is based on the error of M (note that M? is the 
corrector of M), that M's error is based on either B*’s or AB D's, and that ABD's reading 
is archetypal. In saying this we do have to beware of the possibility of contamination of 
readings (e.g., prima temesto could be a direct conjecture for prote mesque, and such a 
conjecture could have provoked various conflations in the other mss.); but the principle 
remains true that zf ABD's reading comes from Pliny's (and not from any of the other 
readings) the others come from ABD’s, ¿f the reading of G and company descends from 
AB D's (and not from cett.'s) the reading of cett. comes from it (and so on for the other 
readings in a line, with each group of three chosen for comparison becoming anew A, B, 
and C). What we cannot say from this passage alone is that the mss. are so related, since 
that would require examination of all readings to find consistent testimony, eliminating 
the possibility of intermediaries which might lead to different conclusions; most of the 
mss. are in fact contaminated. ASI use the system of argument to determine the date of a 
single line or short passage, it is analogous to tracing the relations of readings of mss. 
Used to determine the date of whole poems, it is closer to tracing the relations of mss., 
since now a wide range of evidence must be examined. Note that there is no claim that 
the poet operates in the same way as a scribe. What makes the method adaptable to 
poetic reminiscence (or, for that matter, to tracing the genealogy of words and languages 
in linguistics) is the shared characteristic that the more intermediaries intervene and 
make changes in an imitated or reproduced text, the more differences from the original 
tend to be introduced (barring clever intervention, such as conjectural emendation). For 
the quantity of resemblance required for the system to operate with a high degree of 
probability (usually three shared words in a short space, or equivalent distinctive items), 
cf. art. cit. (note 5 above) n. 4. The quantity required varies with the commonness of the 
words, but they must be in total distinctive; that is, we must find a combination of ele- 
ments which links two passages and only two passages of extant literature (other than 
provable copies of one or the other), and which is unlikely to have occurred by chance in 
lost literature. I describe the requirements for applying the system to a Latin text and 
particularly to a text of Latin poetry. A much greater quantity would be required for a 
synthetic language such as English, with a larger history of usage known to its users, and 
with different canons of originality (a Latin poet took pride in his felicitous use or adap- 
tation of a familiar verse and regarded such adaptation as a mark of originality). Other 
characteristics of Latin poetry which aid the workability of the system include composi- 
tion in meters not native to Latin, with a restricted diction, suited in tone to the genre 
and shaped to the needs of the verse, and therefore tending to be copied once felicitously 
introduced (for instance, the combination huc ades, quoted below, was never used in 
prose, but was coined to permit a desirable dactyl at the beginning of the hexameter; 
once introduced by a poet who cultivated initial dactyls in the verse, it tended to be 
imitated by poets who shared the same need); known familiarity of the poets with the 
works or verses in question (1 apply the argument only to texts already linked in some 
way, as by shared genre, authorship, proximity in the same work, composition by mem- 
bers of the same literary circle, or such); a limited number of lost potential models (more 
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establishes that, if passage A is earlier than passage B, passage C de- 
scends from a passage which contained all the elements which C shares 
with passage B, plus the elements which B shares with A. In the current 
case, it establishes first that, if Heroides 4.77'* was composed before 
Met. 1.476 and 477, C (Met. 2.412-15) descends from a passage which 
shares the elements of diction Phoebes, uitta, coerc-, posit-, sine, 
capill-, a number of elements of structure (including a perfect passive 
participle modifying capillos, the latter the object of the verb coerc-, 
with posit- modifying capillos), and proximity in the textual tradition of 
the same poem. Even if one wanted to violate Occam’s razor and sup- 
pose the existence of some lost common source of B and C which shared 
all six items of diction and the items of structure, the last shared ele- 
ment, proximity in the textual tradition of the same poem, prevents. 
The system operates by the laws of probability (not metaphysical cer- 
tainty). Protection against contamination (conflation) is built into its 
operation provided that there are enough elements of agreement among 
the passages within a short space (usually three shared distinctive ele- 
ments suffice). The protection consists in the improbability of a type of 
contamination which would upset its operations and in the principle of 
economy. Most linguistic expression can be thought of as operating by 
repetition, variation, and conflation (that is, the recombining of 
learned elements of expression); if language operated through pure cre- 
ation it would be comprehensible only to its creator. Most of us merely 
repeat and recombine learned locutions with little variation within the 
locution, but poets may be allowed a greater amount of creativity con- 
sisting in recombining learned elements. But those elements may be let- 
ters, words, phrases, or almost any unit consistent with the poet’s own 
standards of creativity. For conflation to vitiate the operations of the 


of Ovid survives than has perished, especially in the relevant genres; probably more 
verses of his usual Latin models survive than have perished, if one counts verses imitated 
rather than names of poets; the quantity of lost Greek models is unimportant when the 
borrowing of Latin diction is at issue). It is of no importance for the argument whether 
an imitation or reminiscence is conscious or unconscious, and not essential that it be 
direct (rather than through one or more intermediaries): when I use terms such as “de- 
scends from,” “owed to,” and “indebted to,” I am trying to remain noncommittal on the 
deliberateness or directness of the debt. 

"It is not necessary to establish that Met. 1.477 was composed in imitation of 
Heroides 4.77 for the argument to work. The priority of Heroides 4.77 to Met. 1.477 
establishes that the expression (or other combination of elements) shared existed before 
Met. 1.477, and that consequently the expression (or other combination of a 
existed before both Met. 1.477 and the combination of elements which it sha 
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system as I have employed it (limited to passages sharing at least three 
distinctive items), the conflator must have not only conflated, but cho- 
sen for conflation the right passages,!? from a limited body of litera- 
ture,!? choosing those items whose conflation would create an impres- 
sion of linear descent, !? and omitting anything which would undermine 


That is, not simply words or phrases in his memory, but whole literary passages, 
with at least three items from each passage involved in the conflation; for a conflation of 
three passages, each passage must be correctly selected as earlier or later than the pre- 
tended date of the newly created passage (if there was an equal chance in each instance 
of selecting an earlier or later passage, the chance of getting all three passages right is one 
in eight); and each passage must contain the right set of words to make it possible for a 
conflation to give a misleading date (since A and C will both share diction with each 
other, the system defines this condition of overlapping diction as a necessary characteris- 
tic of the passages selected for conflation, if B arose through conflation of A and C); 
ideally the later passages should also lack evidence that they obtained the shared locu- 
tions from elsewhere (e.g., there should be no known closer antecedent to "coercuerat 
neglectos capillos" if it is to be claimed to have been created under the influence of "coer- 
cebat positos sine lege capillos"; this criterion requires a little discretion in its applica- 
tion, because it is possible for influence to proceed by triggering recollection of an al- 
ready existing locution; normally conflation in C does not mislead unless it has been 
diabolically selected). Every choice made, when other options are possible, contributes 
by multiplication to the total improbability when all choices have to be made correctly. 
If, in a deck of 52 cards, one out of four is a spade, and one out of thirteen is a Jack, the 
chance of drawing a spade on random selection from a full deck is one out of four, of 
drawing a jack one out of thirteen, but of drawing the jack of spades (if the deck is fair) 
one out of 52 (1/4 x 1/18). If three choices have to be made, each of which has one 
chance in eight of being made correctly, the chance of making all choices correctly is one 
in 512 (1/8 x 1/8 x 1/8). When a large number of choices have to be made correctly for 
a given result to occur, the odds quickly become astronomical against all coming out 
correctly by chance, even when the individual results are not very improbable. 

i6As applied to Met. 1.477 the selection would have to be from Latin dactylic 
poetry (since the locutions are shaped to the Latin hexameter) and from the amatory 
tradition (to which the diction capilli belongs — epic prefers coma or crines, and when it 
adopts capilli it is probably reflecting the influence of the amatory tradition). It may not 
seem unlikely that an interpolator would imitate Ovid from Ovid, but other options were 
open (e.g., non-amatory Vergil, non-dactylic Catullus or Horace), and that choice had 
to be made for each of three passages (in a triple conflation). Every choice contributes by 
multiplication to the total improbability (see the preceding note), unless one choice im- 
plies the other. 

UE. g., if Met. 1.477 had sparsos from Ep. Sapph. 73, instead of positos, we would 
lack the third distinctive item shared with Her. 4.77 against Ep. Sapph. 73; the evidence 
would similarly disappear if its author had chosen (2.412) comas or (2.413) neglectos 
instead of their equivalents in 1.477. 
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that theory,!® all in violation of the principle of economy,!? and all to 
meet a test whose application he could not foresee. Any combination of 
choices quickly becomes prohibitively improbable when all choices have 
to be satisfied in a specific way (see note 15 above). 

What then does happen when conflation occurs? The normal 
result is not that the system misleads, but that it cannot be applied, at 
least not without modification. Let me illustrate: 


Met. 1.194 quos quoniam coeli nondum dignamur honore 
Met. 3.521 quem nisi templorum fueris dignatus honore 
Met. 8.569 quosque alios parili fuerat dignatus honore 


All three share a relative pronoun at the beginning, and "digna .. 

honore” at the end. The first two share the same structure in the first 
hemistich (relative, conjunction, genitive modifying honore), the latter 
two the same structure in the second hemistich (“fuer-is/-at dignatus 
honore" versus "nondum dignamur honore"). But C shares one item 
with A not in B, the plural quos versus quem. It is possible to pass the 
resemblance off as coincidence (see note 20 below) or a necessary result 
of the context, but most likely Ovid's memory contained both 1.194 and 
3.521, and both have affected him. The result is not that the system 
leads to a false ordering of these lines, but that the system cannot be 
applied without modification (the differences shared by AB and BC are 
major; those by AC minor?? and explainable by the context; therefore 
the weight of the evidence favors C's derivation from B if A is earlier 
than B), and so with less security. But now ignore either 3.521 or 1.194, 
or imagine that either had perished, and compare with 8.569 Pont. 
4.12.3 "ast ego non alium prius hoc dignarer honore." The relation be- 
tween the last two passages is tenuous”! (so chosen, since I am using an 


'8E.g., since Seneca seems to be indebted to Ep. Sapph., adoption of effusos, 
crines, or some word found in a surrounding line of Oed. 416 would have interfered with 
drawing a simple stemma of descent. 

"In Met. 1.477, although uitta coercebat and lege would have single sources, 
postt- would have two, and capillos three. The principle of economy is not absolute, but, 
other things being equal, uneconomical explanations are less likely. 

“Since there are only two numbers, there is a 50% chance of random variation’s 
recreating in C the number of A: therefore, in general, agreement in number between A 
and C does not by itself constitute a sufficiently distinctive agreement to argue that C is 
closer to À than to B. 

“Note also that with the removal of 3.521, the relation of 8.569 to 1.194 (which, I 
have argued, both directly and indirectly influences 8.569) becomes less well attested. 
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argument a minore): though there are three shared elements of diction, 
the structure is not close except for the construction of d¢gnor honore, 
and this is common and attested even in prose. Ovid is probably not the 
first to combine alrum dignor honore (though there is no other extant 
attestation). Yet there is one additional element shared (if this is con- 
ceded) by the passages in question: combination in a single line of verse 
composed by Ovid. This last cannot reasonably have been shared by any 
other example of the collocation, and permits invoking the system to say 
that if either Met. 1.194 or 3.521 is earlier than 8.569, then Pont. 4.12.3 
was composed later than Met. 8.569. At worst it can be claimed that the 
relation of Pont. 4.12.3 to Met. 8.569 is too tenuous to permit invoking 
the argument (and yet, even in tenuous cases, it can be shown to work 
an overwhelming percentage of the time); what cannot be said is that 
the argument would mislead into the belief that a later line was com- 
posed earlier than Met. 8.569 (e.g., a line "quos nisi templorum fueris 
dignatus honore" would look as if it were composed between Met. 1.194 
and 8.569): since there are an almost unlimited number of ways in 
which words can be shaped or conflated, it is improbable that they 
would be shaped or conflated in one of the limited number of ways 
which would.mislead. 

This explains why the system works. But what matters is whether it 
works. If it did not, it would be easily refuted: apply it to a large number 
of passages selected only on the basis that their chronological relation- 
ship is beyond dispute and that the conditions of the system are met, 
and determine whether it would lead to a false conclusion about rela- 
tionships. Having myself performed the test, and having found the sys- 
tem reliable when the chronology is assured, I see no reason to doubt the 
conclusions when the results are, for disputable reasons, subject to chal- 
lenge. 

The Epistle of Sappho on similar grounds seems to have been com- 
posed before Seneca's tragedies. Its terminus post quem is Pont. 2.10 
(which is imitated in the beginning of Ep. Sapph). 

Tarrant's arguments for the priority of Pont. 2.10 are two: that 
the beginning of Ep. Sapph. is less successfully integrated with its con- 


This is the normal result of the loss of an intermediary: the apparent relationship does 
not change, but it becomes harder to perceive, because descendants of the intermediary 
share fewer items with the ultimate source (the whole system would not work if this were 
not so). Note too that it does not matter for tracing descendants of 8.569 that it arose 
through conflation: all that is needed is to establish one related passage that is earlier 
than B. 
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text than the beginning of Pont. 2.10, and that the passive form aspecta 
est (Ep. Sapph. 1) is grounds for suspicion. I agree that the version in 
Ep. Sapph. is inferior to the beginning of Pont. 2.10 as poetry, though 
what bothers me most is the blunting of the pathos of ecquzd (1), not 
only by the passive est cognita (2), but by the distracting protinus (2). In 
Pont. 2.10.1-2 we find “Ecquid ab impressae cognoscis imagine cerae / 
haec tibi Nasonem scribere uerba, Macer?” (“Do you recognize at all 
from the seal in the wax that Naso writes you these words, Macer?”), a 
pathetic and affecting line. In Ep. Sapph. 1-2 we have “Ecquid, ut as- 
pecta est studiosae littera dextrae, / protinus est oculis cognita nostra 
tuis," where not only the switch to passive reduces the personal touch, 
and so the emotional effect, but ecquzd is prevented from having its 
pathetic meaning “at all” by the switch of the sentence’s point to pro- 
tinus: “Was our writing recognized immediately at all” is an ineffective 
combination. Yet since both Ep. Sapph. and Pont. 2.10 display varia- 
tions on what had become a conventional epistolary beginning with ec- 
quid, the fact that Pont. 2.10 is a more successful effort is not absolute 
proof of its priority: neither passage has absolute priority in use of the 
epistolary beginning. That honor, among extant poetry, belongs to Pro- 
pertius 1.11." Though Ovid had started other poems with ecquid 
(Trist. 5.2, Pont. 1.6), the main influence on Pont. 2.10 seems to be 
Prop. 1.11.1-8, with which it shares five words or concepts: 


Ecquid te mediis cessantem Cynthia Bais... 

nostri cura subit memores a ducere noctes? 
ecquis in extremo restat amore locus? 

an te nescioquis simulatis ignibus hostis 
sustulit e nostris Cynthia carminibus? 


'This led to Pont. 2.10.1-8: 


Ecquid ab impressae cognoscis imagine cerae 
haec tibi Nasone scribere uerba, Macer?. 

auctorisque sui si non est anulus index, 
cognitane est nostra littera facta manu? 

an tibi notitiam mora temporis eripit horum, 
nec repetunt oculi signa uetusta tui? 

sis licet oblitus pariter gemmaeque manusque, 
exciderit tantum ne tibi cura mez. 


“See D. Schaller and E. Koensgen, Initia carminum Latinorum saeculo unde- 
cimo antiquiorum. Bibliographisches Repertorium fuer die Lateinische Dichtung der 
Antike und des fruehen Mittelalters (Goettingen 1977) 196. I have listed all occurrences 
of the beginning except Martial 7.6, which is irrelevant to our concerns. 
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Although the correspondence of the structure "ecquid . . . an" by itself 
could be coincidence, nostri cura of Propertius has prompted cura mei 
of Ovid; and, though the enemy of Prop. 1.11.7 is not in Ovid a per- 
sonal enemy, but time, Propertius' sustulit and Ovid's eripit carry essen- 
tially the same function. With allowance for the change of circum- 
stance, the concerns of the two openings are very nearly the same. 

Ep. Sapph. 1-4 resembles closely Pont. 2.10.1-6, but displays no 
resemblance to Prop. 1.11.1-8 not shared with Pont. 2.10. Its inspira- 
tion therefore was Pont. 2.10:?5 


Ecquid, ut aspecta est studiosae littera dextrae, 
protinus est oculis cognita nostra tuis, 

an, nisi legisses auctoris. nomina Sapphus, 
hoc breue nescires unde mouetur opus? 


"Ecquid . . . an" is shared by all three poems, but lttera, dextrae / 
manu, oculis. . . tuis / oculi. . . tut, cognita, nostra, auctoris link Ep. 
Sapph. with Pont. 2.10. The extant Ep. Sapph. therefore was composed 
after Pont. 2.10 but before Seneca’s tragedies.” — — 


?*There is perhaps also influence of Pont. 1.6.1 Ecquid ut audisti. 

“Tarrant (art. cit. note 2 above, p. 134) believed (on grounds of diction and me- 
ter) that the poem is "probably of Neronian or Flaviàn date." The latter can now be 
excluded. Although many features of the poem do not find parallels before the Neronian 
age, this does not require us to believe the poem Neronian. There is not much poetry 
extant for the period between the death of Ovid and the Neronian age in which we could 
expect to find parallels. In fact the main products of that intervening period seem to be 
forgeries of Augustan poetry, including much if not all of the Appendix Vergiliana, the 
Helen Episode (and probably other interpolated lines in Vergil, such as the spurious first 
four lines), and, to pass over the spurious works attributed to Ovid, most if not all of the 
third book of the Tibullan corpus. The prime period for forgery or misattribution is the 
generation immediately following an author's death, when he is unable to expose the 
forgery, but when a claim to discover an author's lost work is still credible. Of course the 
Ep. Sapph. need not be a forgery, but may be an innocent attempt to supply a missing 
poem as the author believed Ovid would have done it, just as we hear that many poets 
tried to supply the half-lines in Vergil. Nevertheless it is in the period shortly after Ovid's 
demise that poets seem to have felt compelled to compose their amatory verse only under 
the persona of an Augustan poet: so we have Lygdamus and much else in Tibullus 3 
written ostensibly in the circle of Messalla Corvinus, not necessarily because the poets 
maliciously wanted to deceive, but because that may have seemed the only safe way to 
compose amatory elegy (that and scribbling anonymously on the walls of such as Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii). For the period between Ovid and Nero, pseudo-Augustan poetry 
is what poets did best. 
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The poems of Pont. 2 seem to belong to late 12 or early 13.” Cor- 
roboration of the terminus may be sought from a slightly earlier poem, 
bearing the apparent date of spring of 12: 


Verg. E. 9.43 huc ades; insani feriant sine litora fluctus 

Am. 1.6.58 si satis es raptae, Borea, memor Orithyiae 
huc ades et surdas flamine tunde foris. 

1.6.59 Nox et Amor uinumque nihil moderabile suadent 

tlla pudore uacat, Liber Amorque metu: 

Trist. 5.9.35 fer bone Liber opem. . . 

43 huc ades et casus releues pulcherrime nostros 

unum de numero me memor esse tuo. 

Ep. Sapph. 95 huc ades, inque sinus formose relabere nostros: 
non ut ames uro, uerum ut AMETE sinas. 


I have put shared diction or phonemes in boldface, and merely 
shared concepts or structure in Roman type. Ep. Sapph. 96 is not part 
of the resemblances which we are here exploring, but is quoted because 
it has already been proven to be of (at best) late date.”° By tracing imita- 
tion we can establish the lateness of the hexameter as well. 

Am. 1.6.54 owes to Vergil's Eclogues 9.43 the combination of huc 
ades with the shared concepts ferrant / tunde and the onomatopoetic 
repetition of s- and f- sounds.”’ Its couplet has in turn influenced Trist. 
5.3.43 £.,°8 which shared huc ades et and memor; the clinching element 


“See Sir Ronald Syme, History in Ovid (Oxford 1978) 39-42. Pont. 2.1 refers to 
the triumph of Tiberius in October 23 of 12, and if we allow time for the news (2.1.49 
rumor) to reach Tomis, it could hardly have been composed before early 13. All the 
poems in the Ex Ponto seem to postdate the last date in the Tristia (spring of 12; see 
below). 

*6Tarrant (note 2 above) 137 f. ("the elision in verum ut has no Ovidian parallel"), 
and many scholars before him. Those who try to justify the violations of Ovid’s metrical 
practice in suspected poems of the Heroides argue that Ovid became freer in his tech- 
nique late in his career. 

271 leave out of account here Tibullus 1.7.49 huc ades et, which may also be re- 
lated to Am. 1.6.53, because exterior criteria for their relative dates are insecure. To 
judge by Trist. 4.10.57-60, Ovid may have first recited amores when he was seventeen or 
eighteen. The terminus post quem of Tibullus 1.7 is fall of 27 (when Ovid was sixteen 
and a half), the date of the triumph of Messala mentioned in 1.7.5. For the purposes of 
our argument, it does not matter whether Am. 1.6.54 imitates E. 9.43; it only matters 
that it inherited elements which it shares with Trzst. 5.43 from some source other than 
Trist. 5.48, The conclusion which follows, that T'rzst. 5.43 is later than Am. 1.6.54, is not 
one which anyone would be tempted to dispute: I am simply exemplifying that applica- 
tion of the system of argument does not lead to a false conclusion. 

28] omit as irrelevant to our concern here one other imitation of Am. 1.6.54, Am. 
5.2.46, "huc ades et meus hic fac, dea, uincat amor." 
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is that both poems are concerned with Liber. Am. 1.6 is a para- 
clausithyron by a drunken lover (so Liber in 60; cf. Liber in Trast. 
5.3.35). Trist. 5.3 celebrates apparently the Liberalia (5.3.1 £., "Illa 
dies hanc est, qua te celebrare poetae, / si modo non fallunt tempora, 
Bacche, solent"). Therefore in both poems the poet is (or is supposed to 
be) garlanded (Am. 1.6.37 f., “ergo Amor et modicum circa mea tem- 
pora uinum / mecumst et madidis lapsa corona comis"; Trest. 5.3.3 f., 
“festaque odoratis innectunt tempora sertis / et dicunt laudes ad tua 
uina tuas"). In both a god is asked to intercede: Boreas with the door, 
Bacchus with Augustus (45 f., "sunt dis inter se commercia; flectere 
tempta / Caesareum numen numine, Bacche, tuo"). On any basis, 
Trist. 5.3 is very witty; if recognition of the resemblances to Am. 1.6 
reduces Augustus, if obdurate, to the level of an obdurate door in a 
paraclausithyron, that too, I believe, is part of Ovid's wit. But that is 
another question. For our current purposes it suffices that the general 
resemblances of the two poems establish that the similarities of diction 
of Am. 1.6.58 f. and Trist. 5.3.43 f. do reflect a close genetic connec- 
tion. Therefore when Ep. Sapph. 95 corresponds with Trist. 5.3.43 in 
more than half of the line, sharing the diction or phonemes “Huc 
ades. ..re-.. . nostros," and the concepts and structure "et / -que" 
and "pulcherrime / formose,” its main debt is to that line.?? Trist. 5.3 
therefore joins in establishing a terminus post quem for Ep. Sapph. 
With a probable date for Trist. 5.3 of spring of 12 a.p.,°° and for Pont. 


°Tarrant (art. cit. note 2 above) 145 argued the lateness of 95 on the claim that it 
is a conflation of Met. 7.813, "meque iuues intresque sinus, gratissima, nostros" and 
Her, 10.149, "flecte ratem, Theseu, uersoque relabere uento." We are not in contradic- 
tion, though by my standard, which requires normally at least three shared distinctive 
elements to prove a genetic relationship, he has not established his case for indebtedness 
to those sources. So Ep. Sapph. 95 inque sinus is not as close to Met. 7.813 zntresque sinus 
as it is to Met. 4.596 inque sinus (therefore its resemblance to zntresque sinus is not dis- 
tinctive). I suppose that for the words sinus and relabere, which are not owed to Trist. 
5.3, we may have a conflation of several passages. T'arrant's concern was with the play on 
sinus and the use of relabere without mention of a conveyance. But here his case is weak. 
There does seem to be a play on sinus in Ars 3.148, "sustineat similes fluctibus illa sinus”; 
and once there is a play, there is motivation for omission of a word for conveyance. Since 
relabere occurs in only two other Ovidian passages with comparable meaning, there are 
insufficient grounds to say that he would have included a word for conveyance. 

The Liberalia was celebrated on March 17: see Fasti 3.713 ff. For the year, see 
Syme (note 25 above) 38-40: Tristia 4 records the winter of 10/11 (6.19) and the spring 
or summer of 11 (7.1); Tristia 5 was published later than 4 (5.1.1 f.); 5.10.1 records the 
passing of the winter of 11/12; Pont. 1-3 seem to start where the Tristia leaves off, and 
Pont. 1.8.27 f. record the autumn of 12. Therefore the spring of Trist. 5.3 would be the 
spring of 12. 
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2.10 of late 12, Ep. Sapph. could not predate the end of 12; in practice 
it would be unlikely to predate the end of 13, when the full collection of 
Epistulae Ex Ponto was published. 

Tarrant (143) identified another imitation of the Trzstza in Ep. 
Sapph. 79 f. His arguments (“The impression of fickleness . . . is at 
variance with the portrait of wounded constancy required by the con- 
text," therefore the passage is an imitation of Trist. 4.10.65 and Am. 
2.4.10, “which between them contain all the elements of the couplet”; 
Ovid “does not elsewhere use uzolabile, and does not use uzolo in this 
metaphorical sense"; leuzbus telis almost requires allusion to Trist. 
4.10.65 to be understood) taken together are powerful, but individually 
are liable to challenge. A skeptic might argue that the poet intended the 
inconsistency in order to portray Sappho in love as irrational (the words 
after all are in her voice, not the poet's); that we cannot restrict the 
poet's coinage of new metaphors (though I myself believe that if the poet 
had coined it early in his career he would probably have repeated it 
later); and that though leuzbus telis may suppose an allusion, we must 
eliminate the possibility that it is to a common source of Ep. Sapph. and 
Trist. 4.10.65. But we can confirm Tarrant's conclusion by tracing the 
genealogy of the lines in question. 


Met. 12.767 non agreste tamen nec inexpugnabile Amori 
pectus. ... 

Trist. 4.10.65 molle Cupidineis nec inexpugnabile telis 
cor mihi, quodque leuis causa moueret erat. 


The later verse shares with the earlier the diction nec tnexpugnab:le and 
the concepts Amor! = Cupidineis telis and pectus = cor, allin the same 
structure: therefore when Ep. Sapph.79 


molle meum leuibusque est cor uzolabile telis 


shares with Trist. 4.10.65 the phonemes and concepts marked with 
boldface and Roman type (while sharing nothing with Met. 12.767 not 
shared with Trist. 4.10.65, and sharing much with the latter which is 
not in the former), it is because it derived these elements from that 
source, Again: 


Am. 1.8.2 aut amet aut faciat cur ego semper amem 
Am. 2.4.10 centum sunt causae cur ego semper amem 
Ep. Sapph. 80 et semper causa est cux ego semper amem 


shows a progression from Am. 1.3.2 to 2.4.10 to Ep. Sapph. 80. Here we 
lack an element of diction shared by A and B but not C. Nevertheless if 
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we take it as improbable that the Ep. Sapph. was composed between 
Books 1 and 2 of the Amores, we can use the shared distinction of A and 
B here, that they both belong to the same work, as the needed common 
element shared by A and B versus C, and argue that if Am. 1.3.2 is 
earlier than 2.4.10,°! the latter is earlier than Ep. Sapph. 80. 

In any argument from probability, quantity is important. As I 
have explained above (note 15) improbabilities grow by multiplication. 
Just as Tarrant’s argument on the lateness of the above couplet is 
strengthened by the multiplied probability of his separate arguments, so 
the large probability inherent in his total argument must be multiplied 
by the large probability inherent in mine to produce a degree of proba- 
bility which by now is astronomical. When we add the negative argu- 
ment that not a single line of the poem, when examined either by Tar- 
rant’s method?* or by mine, gives evidence of earliness (and if I could 
find such evidence I would as cheerfully report it, and argue that the 
poem is a late revision of an early work), the combined probability that 
the poem is a late composition is overwhelming. Further, the unanimity 
of internal evidence indicates that the total poem is late. By tracing the 
genealogy of imitations, I have found lines 1-4, 73, 79, 80, 95 f. to be 
late. Arguing from different bases, Tarrant concluded the relative late- 
ness of all but one of these (73, whose sparsi sine lege he believes a better 
use of diction than Met. 1.477's positos sine lege; I have argued above 
that both are appropriate to their respective contexts). Because of devi- 
ation from Ovid’s practice in use of Ovid’s diction, he argued as well the 
lateness?? (indeed spuriousness) of 13, 14, 21, 26, 33, 34, 61-70, 83, 95, 


I This has not been proven, but, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, it has 
an inherently greater probability than the reverse. In fact we have cited above (note 28) 
evidence that Am. 3.2.46 is later than 1.6.54, and in a number of other poems the books 
of the 4 mores seem to follow a chronological sequence. The issue of the second edition of 
the Amores complicates all discussion, but Am. has not been suspected of being a later 
insertion. Since the lateness of the hexameter in Ep. Sapph. has already been shown, the 
' burden of evidence borne by this issue is slight. What is most important is that the evi- 
dence of the pentameter does not conflict. 

*2] mean the argument (owed to Axelson) that, of related uses of the same diction, 
the one that is less well integrated with its context or the less appropriate is the later. This 
argument can be used to detect early passages as well as late ones. His argument that 
some lines violate Ovid's metrical practice is not so ambivalent: it is hard to prove a line 
early by metrical practice. 

3Some of these lines are only shown to be later than the Amores or other Herozdes 
(and the system which I use could add to that list); but, though these by themselves do 
not establish composition after Ovid’s relegation, the consistent lack of evidence of earli- 
ness does so indicate. 
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99, 111-24, 134, 146, 155, 156, 157, 182, 195, 194, and 208. Fifty-one 
out of 220 lines show in varying degrees evidence of lateness; not a single 
line shows internal evidence of earliness. If any lines of the poern were 
early, where are they? 

This last point is crucial. The main reason for belief in the poem's 
authenticity is that two verses of the Amores (2.18.26 and 34) contain 
references to such a work among the Herozdes, not only such a poem 
composed by Ovid, but a reply quickly (czto) made to it and other 
poems by Sabinus. The verses clearly claim a Letter of Sappho as a work 
of Ovid's youth,?* while the poem which we possess seems, for the rea- 
sons given by Tarrant and by myself, a product of a substantially later 
period. The quantity and unanimity of evidence pointing in this direc- 
tion, with no internal evidence pointing to earliness, does not even per- 
mit us to argue that the extant poem is a revision of an earlier work 
(unlikely though such activity with amatory themes would be during 
Ovid's exile). The extant poem then cannot be Ovid’s. 

Tarrant’s solution was to brand as interpolations the references in 
Amores 2.18. But it seems hardly likely that an interpolator would cen- 
ter on this one, of all the poems in the corpus of the Herozdes not specifi- 
cally mentioned in Amores 2.18, and would not merely interpolate a 
reference to it, and to a response by Sabinus, but would remove two 
pentameters (26 and 34) referring to a genuine poem of Ovid, and a 
genuine reply by Sabinus. The only one with a motive for such interpo- 
lation would be the author of the extant Ep. Sapph. But how would 
such a forger be in a position to control the textual transmission of 
Ovid's Amores? And for the interpolation in the Amores to be credible 
in antiquity, it would be necessary to forge not only a Letter of Sappho 
in the style of Ovid, but a reply to Sappho in the style of Sabinus. Nor 
can I believe Tarrant’s apparent suggestion (HSCP 151 f.) that the pen- 
tameters referring to the Letter of Sappho drove out pentameters refer- 
ring to the Letter of Briseis to Achilles (Her. 3). Though this letter is 
undoubtedly genuine, Ovid had good reason based on effective rhetoric 
to omit mention of the poem. Am. 2.18 begins, “Carmen ad iratum 
dum tu perducis Achillen / primaque iuratis induis arma uiris, / nos, 
Macer, ignaua Veneris cessamus in umbra, / et tener ausuros grandia 


5!Even the second edition of the Amores antedates Ars 3 (which mentions it; see 
art. cit. (note 5 above) note 1, in an upcoming issue of this journal), and that book can 
hardly postdate Ovid's relegation: Ars 3 is attested in Trist. 1.111-16 as composed before 
the relegation. 

It would violate the rhetorical posture of his letters from exile. 
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frangit Amor." Achilles is the symbol of epic themes, contrasted with 
the amatory themes of the Herozdes. Lest the symbols get confused, 
Ovid has avoided mention of Achilles in an amatory context. Tarrant 
also seems to forget or ignore the main reason why Heinsius placed the 
Ep. Sapph. (transmitted separately in our earliest mss.) at the end of the 
single poems of the Herozdes: the pentameters referring to it are the last 
in the series for both Ovid's poems and Sabinus' replies, as references to 
Her. 1 are first in both lists. Whatever poem is referred to in the pen- 
tameters in question should, if not end the collection, at least follow in 
order the other poems mentioned. Therefore I think it more likely that, 
in the general suppression of Ovid's poetry that followed his exile, a gen- 
uine Letter of Sappho became lost, and a poet of the next generation, 
using the clues of Amores 2.18, and probably also the reply by Sabinus 
(if that was still extant), supplied the lack by a composition after the 
manner of Ovid. 


Appendix: 
Phoebe the Huntress 


Daphne and Callisto are the first two heroines in the poem to 
choose a life of chastity; for both (described at the moment of attracting 
the amorous attention of a god) this is expressed as devotion to Diana, in 
both called Phoebe (there are six references to Phoebe in the poem, ver- 
sus 25 to Diana), in both in the genitive case (the first two occurrences of 
Phoebes in the poem; the only other occurrence is at 12.36, in amuch 
different context; elsewhere in Ovid it is found only in Fastz 5.306; by 
comparison, Phoebes never occurs in Vergil’s works, a body of poetry 
slightly larger than the Metamorphoses). In view of the proximity ofthe 
occurrences, since 1.476 is indisputably genuine, 2.415 must have 
arisen under its influence— unless, that is, someone would argue that 
1.476 is later than 2.415; but then he would have to deal with my other 
arguments for order of composition. 

In fact, Met. 1.476 seems to mark the first occurrence of the form 
Phoebes referring to Diana in extant literature. The earliest attestation 
of Phoebe meaning Diana is in Latin poetry; for Hesiod and other 
Greek poets, Phoebe was a different goddess. The name does not occur 
at all in Catullus, though his poem 34 is a hymn to Diana which ad- 
dresses her by many other names: Diana, Latonia, Lucina, Trivia, 
Luna. It is lacking in Ennius, Lucretius, Tibullus, Horace (who uses 
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Diana, Delia, Genitalis, Ilithya, Lucina, Noctiluca), while in Propertius 
(1.2.15), asin Her. 8.77 and Ars 1.679, Phoebe is only the daughter of 
Leucippus, and the genitive is not found. In Vergil, Phoebe occurs 
twice (G. 1.431 and Aen. 10.216), both times as the moon, an etymolog- 
ically appropriate aspect for that eponym; in the story of Camilla (simi- 
lar in her devotion to Diana, hunting, and chastity) Vergil uses only 
Diana and Latonia. The Ovidian corpus (including spuria) has 17 oc- 
currences of the name, most of them (as Met. 1.11) referring to the 
moon. Since I take Her. 20 (19) to be late, if not spurious, the earliest 
reference to Diana the huntress under the eponym Phoebe seems to be 
Amores 3.2.51, “auguribus Phoebus adsit, Phoebe uenantibus adsit”: 
here too the use is appropriate, playing on her status as sister of 
Phoebus. The next occurrence is Met. 1.476; here again, there is appro- 
priateness in the use: devotion to Phoebe balances rejection of Phoebus 
(1.452, 463). In the next book comes the third attested occurrence of 
Phoebe the huntress, 2.415, and the first “inappropriate” use. For 
Phoebe is now simply varzatzo for Diana; Callisto is pursued by Jupiter, 
and Diana’s aspect as neither moon nor sister of Phoebus is evoked (in 
sequence the use is not really inappropriate, because the concepts of 
hunting and chastity now inhere in the eponym as a result of the read- 
er's experience of 1.476; but that requires recognition of the priority of 
1.476). Since Phoebe up to now has rarely occurred in literature with 
reference to Diana, and these two occurrences mark two of the first 
three references to Diana as huntress, and the very first two occurrences 
of the form Phoebes, and they are there combined within a short space 
in the same poem, in stories of similar theme, for similar functions, it 
would push the laws of probability to the limits if there were not a ge- 
netic connection between the two. By the principle that of two related 
passages the one in which shared diction is used with less appropriate- 
ness is the imitation, Met. 2.415 is the imitation, and later. 

The next occurrence in Ovid of Phoebe seems to be Fast? 2.41, also 
in the story of Callisto. The passage shares much common diction with 
Met. 2.409 ff., though the events that such shared diction describes are 
generally very different (and so the shared diction is not simply the inev- 
itable way to describe the same events). Compare Fastz 2.163-65, “mi/ 
le feras Phoebe siluis uenata redibat / aut plus aut medium sole 
tenente diem; ut tetigit lucum" with Met. 2.415, “miles Phoebes,” 432 
"uenata . . . silua," 409 "redit," 417 “medio... sol... cum subit 
illa nemus" (note that the form uenata occurs in Ovid only in these two 
passages). Compare also Fast? 2.170, "hanc pudet, et tardae dat mala 


STATIUS SILVAE 1.4 UND C. RUTILIUS GALLICUS 
ALS PROCONSUL ASIAE II* 


Als Rutilius Gallicus im J. 92 n.Chr. starb, hatte er alles erreicht, 
was die Stellung eines Senators in der Offentlichkeit der frühen Kaiser- 
zeit bestimmte. Zwei Inschriften aus Augusta Taurinorum bezeugen 
seinen 2. Konsulat.’ Statius spricht in Szlvae 1.4.90 ff. in panegyrischen 
Worten von seiner Stadtpráfektur, die ihm Domitian übertragen hatte. 
Und auch in zwei Priesterschaften, bei den sodales Augustales und den 
pontifices, war er Mitglied geworden.* Seneca charakterisiert De ira 
3.31.2 einen unzufriedenen Standesgenossen mit den Worten: "Dedit 
(sc. imperator) mihi praeturam, sed consulatum speraveram, dedit 
duodecim fasces, sed non fecit ordinarium consulem; a me numerari 
voluit annum, sed deest mihi ad sacerdotium; cooptatus in collegium 
sum, sed cur in unum?" Solche Klagen hátten von Rutilius Gallicus 
nicht kommen kónnen. 

Über seine Person sind wir dank des Genesungsgedichtes, das Sta- 
tius geschrieben hat, relativ gut und ausführlich informiert, zumal ver- 
schiedene Inschriften, darunter eine ephesische mit seiner Laufbahn bis 
zur Designation zum 1. Konsulat, unsere Kenntnisse zusätzlich er- 
weitern. 

Einige Verse des Statius haben freilich bisher keine befriedigende 
Interpretation gefunden, obwohl sie, wie zu zeigen sein wird, für die 
Charakterisierung des Gallicus von erheblicher Bedeutung sind.? Nach 
der Schilderung seiner militärischen Tätigkeit in Pannonien und in 
verschiedenen Gegenden Kleinasiens* (wobei die chronologische 


*Der hier publizierte Aufsatz wurde im Winter 1983/84 während eines Aufent- 
haltes am Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton geschrieben. Glen Bowersock, Peter 
Herrmann, Christian Habicht und Stephen Mitchell bin ich für förderliche Diskussion zu 
Dank verpflichtet. 

! CIL V 6988. 6989. 

* AE 1920, 55 = D. 9499 = I. Eph. III 715; CIL VI 1984 = D. 5025; CIL VIII 
14882. 23084. 25967 = D. 5955; G. di Vita-Evrard, QAL 10, 1979, 77 ff. 

37Zuletzt darüber mit einem Teil der Literatur A. Hardie, Statius and the "Silvae" 
(Liverpool 1983) 187 ff. (zitiert Hardie). Die m. W. ausführlichsten Interpretationen bei 
F. Vollmer, P. Papini Statii Siluarum Libri (Leipzig 1898) 281 ff. bes. 290 f.; E. Groag, 
RE I A (1914) 1255 ff. 

Statius, Silv. 1.4.72 ff. 
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Reihenfolge keineswegs völlig eingehalten ist)?, folgen 4 Verse, die ins- 
gesamt eine sehr eigenwillige und nicht zutreffende Auslegung erfahren 
haben: Ä 


80 ff. Quid geminos fasces magnaeque iterata revolvam 
iura Asiae? velit illa quidem ter habere quaterque 
hunc sibi, sed revocant fasti maiorque curulis 
nec permissa (oder promissa) semel. 


An diese Verse wird sodann die Schilderung des Sonderauftrags des 
Rutilius in Africa (der nunmehr genau ins J. 74 datiert werden kann), 
seine Statthalterschaft in Niedergermanien und die Stadtpräfektur 
angeschlossen. 

Das Gedicht des Statius ist frühestens im J. 88 geschrieben worden, 
da die Säkularspiele Domitians bereits gefeiert sind (17 f. 96 f.). Nimmt 
man dieses Datum ernst, dann ist es auffällig, daß nach der allgemein 
akzeptierten Interpretation der 2. Konsulat, der unzweifelhaft neben 
der Stadtpräfektur für Rutilius Gallicus die höchste Anerkennung 
seiner Bedeutung darstellte, in dem Gedicht nicht erwähnt worden ist. 
E. Groag, der unter historischem Gesichtspunkt die letzte ausführliche 
Untersuchung des Gedichtes geliefert hat, zog aus dieser Beobachtung 
den aus seiner Kenntnis richtigen Schluß, daß das Gedicht des Statius 
im J. 89 abgefaßt worden sein müsse, nach den Säkularspielen und vor 
dem 2. Konsulat, da nach dem Quellenmaterial, das im J. 1914, als 
Groag seinen RE-Artikel schrieb, bekannt war, Gallicus nur im J. 90 
consul II gewesen sein konnte.’ 

Im einzelnen sollen hier nicht die früheren Behandlungen des Sta- 
tiusgedichtes vorgeführt werden, da, soweit ich sehe, alle späteren In- 
terpretationen auf den Ausführungen Groags beruhen‘, der seinerseits 
zum Teil auf Fr. Vollmer zurückgeht.” Dieser verstand in seinem Silvae- 
Kommentar Zeile 82 f. als Erwähnung des ersten Konsulats (revocant 
fasti); die Designation zum zweiten sei mit mazorque curulis nec pro- 


5Statius spricht zunächst von Galatien, dann von Pannonien und schließlich von 
Armenien; vgl. dagegen die Inschrift u.S. L]. 

9Statius, Sev. 1.4.83 ff.; G. di Vita-Evrard, QAL 10 (1979) 77. 

"TE. Groag, RE 1 A 1261. 

? Vgl. zuletzt Hardie 187 ff.; vgl. aber z.B. auch J. Nicols, Vespasian and the 
Partes Flavianae (Wiesbaden 1978) 121 f.; B. W. Jones, Domitian and the Senatorial 
Order. A Prosopographical Study of Domitian's Relationship with the Senate, A.D. 81- 
96 (Philadelphia 1979) 7. 

?F. Vollmer 290 f. 
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missa semel ausgesprochen gewesen. Die beiden vorausgehenden Verse 
bezog er jedoch auf die Stadt prätur (geminos fasces) und eine zwei- 
jährige legatio unter dem Prokonsul von Asien. Der Deutung der Verse 
auf den ersten Konsulat und auf die zweijährige legatzo stimmte Groag 
durchaus zu, doch lehnte er die Erwähnung der Stadtprätur ab. Denn 
inzwischen war eine ephesische Inschrift gefunden worden, die keine 
Spezifizierung der Prätur erkennen ließ. Sie zeigte freilich auch, daß 
sich Statius keineswegs streng an die Reihenfolge der Ämter gehalten, 

sondern sich durchaus die eine oder andere Umstellung erlaubt hatte. 
So spielte er z.B. auf das Legionskommando in Pannonien erst nach 
dem ersten Hinweis auf seine Tätigkeit in Galatien an. Der Text der 
Inschrift aber zeigt die umgekehrte Reihenfolge: !! 


C. Rutilio C.f. 
Stel(latina) Gallico 
trib. mil. leg. XIII 
4  Geminae, q., aedili curuli, 
legato divi Claudi leg. XV 
Apollinaris, pr., legato 
provinciae Galaticae, 
8 sodali Augustali 
consuli designato, 
M. Aemilius M. f. Pal. 
Pius praef. coh. I Bosp. 
12 et coh. I Hisp. legato 


Dieses epigraphische Zeugnis aber war nun für Groag eine zu- 
sátzliche Bestátigung für die etwa bei Vollmer formulierte Behauptung, 
die zterata tura Asiae würden eine zweijährige legatio unter dem Pro- 
konsul dieser Provinz bedeuten. In diesem Sinn nämlich verstand Groag 
die getrennte Anführung von legato am Ende der Inschrift. Da die In- 
schrift aus Ephesus, der Provinzhauptstadt Asiens, kam, sollte damit 
das Amt eines prokonsularen Legaten gemeint gewesen sein.!? Diese In- 
terpretation hätte eigentlich von Anfang an nicht überzeugen dürfen. 
Denn diese prokonsulare legatio hatte dann innerhalb des Cursus vor 
der Erwähnung der Designation zum Konsulat und auch mit einer 


Diese Deutung basiert auf Th. Mommsen, Staatsrecht I? 384 Anm. 2. 

U AE 1920, 55 = D. 9499 = I. Eph. II 715. 

!* E. Groag, REI A 1258; ders., Serta Hoffilleriana (Zagreb 1940) 217 f. gestützt 
auch durch E. Ritterling, /RS 17 (1927) 29 f. So zuletzt auch A. R. Birley in seiner Re- 
zension des Buches von A. Hardie, LCM 9.2 (1984) 27 (dankenswerter Hinweis von St. 
Mitchell). 
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Iterationsziffer erscheinen müssen. Schließlich wäre Gallicus schon in 
seinem zweiten Amtsjahr als Legat gewesen, da bereits die Designation 
zum Konsulat angeführt wurde. Dies spricht somit gegen die legatio. 
Zudem aber war der Dedikant M. Aemilius Pius Präfekt zweier Kohor- 
ten, der coh. I Hispanorum und der coh. I Bosporanorum, die weit eher 
in einer kaiserlichen Provinz stationiert gewesen sein können,!? da 
Truppen in Senatsprovinzen insgesamt sehr selten gewesen sind. Und 
Rutilius war vor seinem Konsulat prätorischer Legat in Galatien. Tat- 
sächlich bezeugt auch ein erst 1959 publizierter Text aus Olbasa im ga- 
latischen Pisidien die Anwesenheit der coh. I Hispanorum in dieser Pro- 
vinz und nicht in Asia. Damit ist die ephesische Inschrift als 
zusátzliches Argument für Groags Interpretation entfallen. 

Was besagen dann die oben zitierten Verse des Statius? Zunächst 
fragt der Dichter, weshalb er auf die geminos fasces zu sprechen kom- 
men solle oder auf das zweimalige Amt der Rechtsprechung in der 
großen Asia. Freilich möchte jene (nämlich die Provinz Asia) ihn (Ruti- 
lius Gallicus) für sich noch ein drittes und ein viertes Mal haben, d.h. 
für ein drittes und viertes Jahr, aber die Jahreslisten (der Konsuln) und 
die bedeutendere sella curulis, die ihm nicht nur einmal zugestanden 
worden sei, riefen ihn zurück. 

Mommsen hatte die gemznz fasces auf die Stadtprätur bezogen, 
doch deuten alle anderen Zeugnisse darauf hin, daß der Stadtprätor 
sechs fasces hatte.!? Eine Nennung der Prátur hat also auszuscheiden. 
Vielmehr hat man zunächst einmal davon auszugehen, daß die fasces, 


1350 schon W. Wagner, Die Dislokation der römischen Auxiliarformationen in 
den Provinzen Noricum, Pannonien, Moesien und Dakien von Augustus bis Gallienus 
(Berlin 1938) 18 Anm. 67; W. Eck, Chiron 12 (1982) 432. 

HG.E. Bean, AS 10 (1959) 43 ff. nr. 51 = AE 1961, 17 = M. Speidel, in: Armies 
and Frontiers in Roman and Byzantine Anatolia, ed. St. Mitchell, BAR Int. Ser. 156 
(1983) 14 f. (dankenswerter Hinweis von St. Mitchell). 

5 Samter, RE VI 2003 f. mit besonderem Verweis auf Cass. Dio 53.13. Unver- 
stándlich ist, weshalb. jüngst H. Gabelmann, Antike Audienz- und Tribunalszenen 
(Darmstadt 1984) 159 ff. das eindeutige Zeugnis von sellae curules mit 6 dargestellten 
Liktoren auf Grabmälern verwirft, indem er die Situation für möglich hält, daß in der 
konkreten Wirklichkeit neben dem Prätor nur 2 Liktoren standen, während gleichzeitig 
die bei einer Gerichtsverhandlung Anwesenden auf den sellae curules sechs Liktoren 
erblickten. Zwar ist es vorstellbar, in einer Reliefszene weniger Liktoren abzubilden, da 
es genügen konnte, durch den Typus der Herrschaftszeichen eine Szene mit einem Impe- 
riumsträger zu charakterisieren. Eine größere Zahl von Liktoren, als einem Prätor in 
Wirklichkeit zustanden, aber hätte man als usurpatorische Maßnahme verstehen müs- 
sen. Die 6 Liktoren sind daher als die reale Ausstattung von Prätoren anzusehen — wenn 
sich die Denkmäler auf diese Magistrate beziehen. 
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wenn sie nicht in besonderer Weise charakterisiert sind, die Abzeichen 
der Oberbeamten, der Konsuln, waren, weshalb man fasces hier als 
Chiffre für den Konsulat zu verstehen hat, nicht jedoch als Hinweis auf 
nur zwei Liktoren mit den Rutenbündeln. Denn in diesem unmit- 
telbaren Verständnis ergäbe vor allem geminus keinen Sinn; zwei fasces 
können kein Hinweis auf den Konsulat, aber auch auf kein anderes Amt 
sein, das an dieser Stelle des Gedichtes erwartet werden kann.!® Auf den 
Konsulat aber mußte Statius auf jeden Fall zu sprechen kommen. Ver- 
steht man aber eben fasces, wie es ganz üblich ist, als Chiffre, dann ist 
geminus = zwei oder doppelt gerade im Fall des Rutilius Gallicus sehr 
präzis: Es sind damit zwei Konsulate gemeint. 

Oben war nun schon erwähnt worden, daß Rutilius Gallicus, 
durch von Statius unabhängige Zeugnisse belegt, einen 2. Konsulat 
erhalten hat. Wie wissen heute, daß dieser vor das Jahr 86 fällt und fast 
mit Sicherheit ins Jahr 85 gehórt,!? also auf jeden Fall vor das J. 88, in 
dem frühestens Statius das Gedicht geschrieben haben kann. Dann muß 
man aber fordern, daß der Dichter diese Tatsache nicht übergangen 
hat, da der 2. Konsulat ein absolut wesentliches Element zur Kenn- 
zeichnung des Gallicus war. In CIL V 6988 wird cos. II als einziges Amt 
angeführt, es genügte als Aussage für die Charakterisierung der Stel- 
lung des Senators. Statius hat sich zwar nicht auf ein einzelnes hohes 
Amt beschränkt, aber auch er konnte dieses Faktum eines 2. Konsulats 
nicht übergehen; vielmehr verwies er darauf mit der Formulierung 
gemini fasces. Nur hat er nicht in der Art einer Cursusinschrift sklavisch 
einen amtlichen Auftrag nach dem anderen angeführt, sondern die 
beiden Konsulate zusammengefaßt, so daß er später an der chronolo- 
gisch richtigen Stelle nicht mehr darauf zurückkommen mußte. Dies 
wäre für den Dichter vielleicht auch einigermaßen schwierig gewesen, 
da der 2. Konsulat mit einiger Wahrscheinlichkeit während der 
Stadtpräfektur übertragen wurde. Sie aber war der Höhepunkt, mit 
dem die Aufzählung der Ämter am besten abgeschlossen werden 
konnte. Damit ist zunächst einmal festzuhalten, daß bereits mit geminz 
fasces die beiden Konsulate, die Gallicus erhalten hat, gemeint sind. 

Anschließend an die beiden Konsulate werden von Statius die 
aterata . . . iura Asiae genannt. Wenn man nicht auf das Amt eines 
prokonsularen Legaten fixiert ist, und wenn man bedenkt, daß Statius 


ê Zudem ist die Pratur, da sie für jeden Senator notwendige Stufe ist, wenig dis- 
tinktiv gewesen, so daß es keinen Grund gab, sie im Gedicht besonders zu erwähnen; 
auch Quästur und curulische Adilitat werden von Statius übergangen. 

"Zuletzt F. Zevi, RSA 3 (1973) 104 ff. = AE (1975) 131. 
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keineswegs streng chronologisch beschreibt (die Nennung beider Kon- 
sulate in Zeile 80 ist ein zusätzlicher Beweis für dieses Faktum), dann 
kann es gar keinen Zweifel daran geben, daß mit zterata . . . tura Asiae 
ein Prokonsulat in der Provinz Asia gemeint ist, der, anders als üblich, 
zwei Jahre dauerte. Doch ist diese Verdoppelung der Amtszeit kein 
Grund, an der vorgeschlagenen Interpretation zu zweifeln, da solche 
Fälle. immer wieder vorgekommen sind. Am Anfang der vespasiani- 
schen Regierungszeit war Eprius Marcellus sogar für drei Jahre, eben- 
falls in der Provinz Asia, Prokonsul, und C. Arinius Modestus leitete für 
zwei Jahre die Senatsprovinz Creta-Cyrene.!? 

Daß der Dichter für die Kennzeichnung dieser Statthalterschaft 
gerade den Begriff iura wählte, ist keineswegs verwunderlich. Schließ- 
lich war die Rechtsprechung, nachdem die normale militärische 
Funktion des Prokonsuls zwar nicht durch eine offizielle Beschränkung, 
aber durch die faktische Situation unbedeutend geworden war, das zen- 
trale Element seiner Tätigkeit. Dem dienten insbesondere die Reisen zu 
den einzelnen Conventsorten.!? Natürlich hatten auch die Legaten des 
Prokonsuls vor allem richterliche Aufgaben," aber die Möglichkeit 
dieser Deutung ist ohnehin nicht gegeben. Im übrigen dürfte der 
Ausdruck zura auch deswegen auf die Stellung des Prokonsuls und nicht 
auf die untergeordnete Position eines Legaten gemünzt sein, weil Sta- 
tius diesen Begriff ebenso für die Charakterisierung der Tätigkeit des 
Rutilius Gallicus als praefectus urbi anwendet.?! In beiden Fällen han- 
delt es sich um den eigentlichen Tráger der Rechtsprechung, nicht um 
jemanden, an den die Rechtsprechung nur delegiert ist, und der sie 
nicht in vollem Umfang ausüben kann. . 

Die Interpretation der Verse 80/81 auf einen doppelten Konsulat 
und einen zweijährigen Prokonsulat wird nun durch die Zeilen 81-83 
gestützt. Statius behauptet, die Provinz habe Gallicus gerne noch für 
ein drittes oder viertes Jahr als ihren Statthalter gewünscht, allein die 
Aufnahme in die Liste der Konsuln und eine bedeutendere sella curulis 
hätten ihn zurückgerufen. Und entscheidend, diese sella sei ihm nicht 
nur einmal zugestanden worden. 

In der Textüberlieferung gibt es dabei zwei Varianten: permissa 
und promissa.** Häufig fiel in der Gestaltung des Textes die Ent- 


18W., Eck, Chiron 12 (1982) 287 ff. 

1? Vgl. etwa G. Burton, JRS 65 (1975) 92 ff. 

20Sjehe Dig. 1.16. 

? Statius, Szlv, 1.4.12. 

22 Permzssa in Codex G, getilgt durch G!; promissa in MA. 
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scheidung für promissa,” was etwa bei der Position Groags nur logisch 
war. Denn eine sella curulis, die nicht nur einmal, sondern zweimal zu- 
gestanden worden war, hätte natürlich bereits die Übernahme des 2. 
Konsulats impliziert, was nach Groag ja aber eben nicht der Fall gewe- 
sen sein konnte. Gerade diese Voraussetzung ist nun aber ins Gegenteil 
gewendet, der 2. Konsulat war in der Laufbahn des Gallicus Tatsache 
geworden, womit auch permissa seinen zutreffenden Sinn erhält. Im 
übrigen war damit eine Verbeugung des Statius vor dem Kaiser verbun- 
den, von dem die Gewährung ausgegangen war. 

Diese Kombination zwischen dem angeblichen Wunsch der Pro- 
vinzialen auf einen über 2 Jahre hinaus verlängerten Prokonsulat des 
Gallicus und der Rückkehr nach Rom zur Übernahme eines zweiten 
Konsulats, der in der Formulierung geminos fasces schon enthalten 
war, worauf aber jetzt wegen der Besonderheit der Auszeichnung durch 
maior curulis, das ein untechnischer Audruck ist, nochmals verstärkt 
hingewiesen wird, paßt nun auch bestens zur Chronologie, die sich für 
den Prokonsulat ergibt. In den Jahren 79/80 und 80/81 sind M. Ulpius 
Traianus und C. Laecanius Bassus Caecina Paetus als Prokonsuln in 
Asien sicher bezeugt.?* Sie waren Konsuln mit aller Wahrscheinlichkeit 
in den Jahren 70 und 71. Aus diesen beiden Beispielen ergibt sich, daß 
das Intervall zwischen Konsulat und Prokonsulat am Ende der vespa- 
sianischen Zeit rund 9 Jahre betrug. Unter Domitian ist die Spanne zwi- 
schen beiden Ämtern langsam angestiegen. Nun muß Rutilius Gallicus 
auf jeden Fall vor dem Jahr 74 die fasces geführt haben,” entsprechend 
der Abfolge der consules II im J. 85 (siehe unten) wohl sogar vor 73. 
Andererseits aber wird der Konsulat, nach allem was wir sonst über 
seine frühe Laufbahn wissen, in die vespasianische Zeit gehören, nicht 
etwa bereits in die Zeit vor dem Jahr 69, womit fast notwendigerweise 
ein Prokonsulat in Asia nach Ulpius Traianus und Laecanius Bassus 
verbunden sein muß, da sonst das Intervall allzu kurz geworden wäre. 
Außerdem dürfte Gallicus bis ins Jahr 78 hinein das niedergermanische 
Heer kommandiert haben. Damit ist aber erst ein Prokonsulat unter 
Domitian möglich. Die Jahre 81/82-83/84 sind in den Fasten der Pro- 


2350 bei Vollmer (1898), in der Loebausgabe von J. H. Mozley (1928), bei H. 
Clouard (1943), bei H. Frere und H. J. Izaac (1944), F. Sbordone (1960). Permissa z. B. 
in der Teubneriana von A. Klotz (1911), in der Oxoniensis von I. S. Phillimore (1917) 
und in der neuen Teubnerausgabe von A. Marastoni (19707), 

? W. Eck, Chiron 12 (1982) 302 ff. 

*5 Als er in Africa als legatus im J. 74 wirkte, war er bereits Konsul gewesen; zuletzt 
G. di Vita-Evrard, QAL 10 (1979) 77 ff. 
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vinz Asia am Anfang der domitianischen Regierungszeit noch offen, im 
Jahr 84/85 amtierte nach allem, was uns heute an Zeugnissen zur Verfü- 
gung steht, Sex. Iulius Frontinus in der Provinz.?? Anschließend ist 
keine Lücke mehr frei, die zwei Jahre betragen würde.?’ Somit deutet 
alles darauf hin, den zweijährigen Prokonsulat des Rutilius Gallicus in 
diese erste Zeit Domitians zu datieren. Wenn man die beiden Amtsjahre 
des Rutilius Gallicus in 82/83 und 83/84 setzt, kann man davon ausge- 
hen, daf) die Designation zum 2. Konsulat bereits bekannt war, als er im 
Sommer nach dem Ende der Statthalterschaft im Juli nach Rom 
zurückkehrte. Darin könnte die Behauptung des Statius: revocant fasti 
maiorque curulis ihren konkreten Ausgangspunkt gehabt haben. 
Freilich, auch 81/82-82/83 bleibt als Amtszeit durchaus möglich. 
Groag hatte in seiner Behandlung der Laufbahn des Rutilius Gal- 
licus bemerkt: "An der Losung zum Prokonsulate von Asia oder Africa, 
die R. nach seiner consularischen Anciennität gebührt hatte, . . . wird 
er sich—ob schon auf Grund seiner Stadtpráfektur? . . . — nicht be- 
teiligt haben.'?? Die Interpretation des Statiusgedichtes zeigt, daß es 
gerade umgekehrt war und Rutilius Gallicus sogar für zwei Amtsjahre 
in Asia geblieben ist. Mit der Stadtpráfektur trat deshalb kaum eine 
Kollision ein, weil [--] tius Pegasus zumindest noch Anfang des Jahres 83 
dieses Amt führte.?? Wenn die später übliche Praxis, daß die Stadtprä- 
fekten bald nach dem Beginn ihrer Tátigkeit mit einem 2. Konsulat 
ausgezeichnet wurden, damals schon üblich war, kónnte man davon 
ausgehen, daf) die Práfektur kurz vor 85, dem Jahr des 2. Konsulats des 
Gallicus, begann, was mit der vorgeschlagenen Datierung des Prokon- 
sulats von Sommer 82 bis Sommer 84 zusammenstimmen würde. 
Schließlich läßt sich nunmehr auch der erste Konsulat des Rutilius 
Gallicus mit weitgehender Prázision bestimmen. C. Laecanius Bassus 
Caecina Paetus, der entweder unmittelbar vor Gallicus oder, eher 
durch ein Intervall von einem Jahr von ihm getrennt, 80/81 die Provinz 
Asia leitete, war nach den überzeugenden Argumenten von T. V. But- 
trey im J. 70 Suffektkonsul.*? Damit sollte Gallicus, da im allgemeinen 
die Anciennitát bei der Zulassung zur Losung um den Prokonsulat 


"W. Eck, Chiron 12 (1982) 305 ff.; Chiron 13 (1983) 208. 

°W. Eck, Chiron 13 (1983) 214. 

*8 RE I A 1260. 

“E. Champlin, ZPE 32 (1978) 269 ff. 

HT, V. Buttrey, Documentary Evidence for the Chronology of the Flavian Titula- 
ture (Meisenheim 1980) 12; W. Eck, ZPE 45 (1982) 145 f. 
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eingehalten wurde, erst nach Laecanius Bassus die fasces geführt ha- 
ben. 

Ein weiterer Fixpunkt ergibt sich aus der Abfolge der consules II 
im J. 85, die wohl in dieser Form zu rekonstruieren ist:?! 


Domitian XI, T. Aurelius Fulvus II 
C. Rutilius Gallicus II, L. Valerius Catullus II 
M. Arrecinus Clemens II, L. Baebius Honoratus 


Die ersten Konsulate dieser Konsuln sind folgendermaßen zu bestim- 
men: 
T. Aurelius Fulvus, ornamenta consularia 69, möglicherweise Suf- 
fektkonsul 70/71 
C. Rutilius Gallicus, Suffektkonsul nach 70 (?) 
L. Valerius Catullus, cos. ord. 73 
M. Arrecinus Clemens, Suffektkonsul 73. 


Die Reihenfolge im J. 85 scheint der Anciennitat zu entsprechen, insbe- 
sondere deutet darauf das zeitliche Nacheinander von Valerius Catullus 
und Arrecinus Clemens im J. 73, das sich im J. 85 wiederholt, hin. Der 
consul ordinarius von 73 wird 85 früher consul II als der suffectus von 
73. Dann müßte aber Rutilius Gallicus mit großer Wahrscheinlichkeit 
vor dem J. 73 Suffektkonsul gewesen sein, da er während des 2. Konsu- 
lats offensichtlich die 1. Stelle vor Valerius Catullus eingenommen hat, 
der am 1. Januar 73 die fasces erhalten hatte. Ob sein Konsulatsjahr 71 
oder, was wahrscheinlich ist, 72 war, kann erst ein weiteres Dokument 
klären. 

Daß Rutilius Gallicus in der domitianischen Zeit zu den wichtig- 
sten Trägern vom Kaiser übertragener Macht gehörte, war auch bisher 
schon durch seinen 2. Konsulat und durch die Stadtpräfektur klar ge- 
wesen. Die außergewöhnliche Übertragung des Prokonsulats in Asia für 
zwei Jahre verstärkt diesen Eindruck. Außerdem zeigt dieses Faktum 
unabhängig von dem Eindruck, den Statius insgesamt vermittelt, zu- 
sätzlich, daß Domitian ihn als absolut zuverlässig und vertrauenswürdig 
erachtete. Denn wenn nach Tacitus Agricola nur durch den indirekt 
übermittelten Druck des Kaisers auf die Losung um den Prokonsulat 
verzichtete”, dann war auch die Verlängerung der Statthalterschaft in 


?! Vgl. oben Anm. 17. 
Tac. Agr. 42.1. 
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Asia über das übliche eine Jahr hinaus nur auf direkten Wunsch des 
Herrschers möglich. Einen besonderen Grund für die Verdoppelung 
der Amtszeit nennt Statius freilich nicht. Daß er ihn gekannt hat, ist 
nicht unbedingt wahrscheinlich. 


WERNER ECK 
PRINCETON 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


JONATHAN AND LATE SPARTA 


An intriguing point of contact between Hellenic and Judaic civili- 
zations, though not central, is the curious correspondence reported in I 
Maccabees to have been conducted between Sparta and Jerusalem, in 
which it is asserted that the Spartans and the Jews have a common an- 
cestry, from Abraham.! By the nature of things, many scholars were 
attracted to the issue, and the very incredibility of the substance of the 
correspondence led many to doubt or deny its authenticity. It is the ob- 
ject of this note, however, not to examine yet again the question of au- 


l A version of this study appeared in the privately circulated collection of studies 
presented to Professor Benjamin Shimron of Tel Aviv University on the occasion of his 
retirement. 

"It is a hard and ungrateful task to wade through the vast literature dealing with 
this problem." M. S. Ginsburg, “Sparta and Judea,” CP 29 (1934) 117-22 at 118. Bibli- 
ography is available particularly in C. L. W. Grimm, Kurtzgefasstes exegetisches Hand- 
buch zu den Apokryphen des Alten Testamentes, III: Das erste Buch der Maccabäer 
(Leipzig 1853) 184-91; R. Marcus in Josephus VII: Jewish Antiquities XII- XIV (Loeb 
Classical Library) (Cambridge, Mass. and London 1943) Appendix F, 769; F. M. Abel, 
Les Livres des Maccabees (Paris 1949) 231-33, a particularly useful summary of the vari- 
ous positions taken during the previous generation; B. Cardauns, "Juden und Spar- 
taner," Hermes 95 (1967) 317-24 at 317, n. 1. To the works referred to in the above may 
be added Z. Zebelev, "Jews and Spartans" (in Russian), Comptes-Rendus de l'Academie 
des Sciences de l'U. R. S. S. (1928) 65-70 (not seen); S. Schuller, "Some Problems Con- 
nected with the Supposed Common Ancestry of Jews and Spartans and their Relations 
during the Last Three Centuries 5.c.," Journal of Semitic Studies 1 (1956) 257-68; Y. 
Gutman, The Beginnings of Jewish-Hellenistic Literature I (Jerusalem 1958) 108-11 (in 
Hebrew); Moses Hadas, Hellenzstic Culture: Fusion and Diffusion (New York 1959) 84- 
87; Angelo Penna, “Aıadrikn e ouv8rikn nei libri dei Maccabei," Bzblica 46 (1965) 149- 
80 at 154-55; Wolf Wirgin, "Judah Maccabee's Embassy to Rome and the Jewish- Roman 
Treaty," PEQ 101 (1969) 15-20; M. Stern, The Documents on the History of the Hasmo- 
nean Revolt with a Commentary and Introductions (second edition) (Tel Aviv 1972) 91 
ff. (in Hebrew); M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism: Studies in their Encounter in Pales- 
tine during the Early Hellenistic Period (London and Philadelphia 1974) 1 72 and II 50- 
51; A. Momigliano, Alien Wisdom: The Limits of Hellenization (Cambridge 1975) 113- 
14; Alfred R. C. Leaney, "Greek Manuscripts from the Judean Desert," in J. K. Elliott, 
ed., Studies in New Testament Language and Text— Essays in Honour of George D. 
Kilpatrick. Supplements to Novum Testamentum 44 (1976) 283-300 at 284; Joseph Sie- 
vers, The Hasmoneans and Their Supporters from Mattathias to John Hyrcanus I (Diss., 
Columbia University, 1981) 148-49. By far the fullest and best discussion of the text is J. 
A. Goldstein, I Maccabees. A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (An- 
chor Bible, 41) (Garden City, N.Y. 1976) 444-62. 
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thenticity, but rather, assuming the authenticity of Jonathan’s letter, to 
inquire into his motives for sending it.? 

At I Macc. 12 we are told that Jonathan, the brother and successor 
of Judah Maccabee, in about 143 B.c., after his victory in the plain of 
Asor, sent emissaries to Rome and to Sparta “to confirm and renew 
friendship." The text of the letter to be delivered at Sparta, though not 
the one to Rome, is given in full (12.6-23). In it Jonathan refers to a 
letter he says was sent by Areus, king of Sparta, to Onias the High 
Priest, to the effect that the two people are kinsmen.? Though the Jews, 
continues Jonathan, are in no need of military aid, having the aid which 
comes from heaven, they do wish to renew the pledge of brotherhood. 
Although the Spartan initiative had gone unanswered for a long time, 
the Jews have not forgotten their kinsmen and regularly offer sacrifices 
and prayers on their behalf. Now that.the wars, in which the Jews 
avoided involving their allies, are over, they wish to renew the offer of 
brotherhood.^ To this letter is appended that of Areus to Onias (12.20- 
23) in which the king asserts that it has been found in a document con- 
cerning the Spartans and the Jews that they are brothers and of the fam- 
ily of Abraham. The king asks that the Jews write “about their welfare," 
and offers that “your cattle and property are ours, and ours are yours.” 
To Jonathan’s letter the Spartans replied in a short letter (14.20-23) 
addressed to Simon, who had meanwhile succeeded his brother Jona- 
than, indicating that the emissaries were received and their message de- 
posited in the public archive. 

What, then, were Jonathan's motives in raising the matter of com- 


?] refer the reader to the argument in favor of authenticity presented by Goldstein 
(note 1 above). Most scholars during the last half century have given more credence to 
Jonathan's letter than to Areus’. Though personally convinced by Goldstein's arguments 
in favor of Areus' letter as well, my argument here concerns the letter of Jonathan, and 
only zts authenticity is assumed. What follows, then, is indeed hypothetical, but the hy- 
pothesis is, I believe, not unreasonable. 

?'Dareius" of the manuscripts is an obvious, and apparently ancient, mistake for 
Areus. Cf. Josephus 4] 12.225 and 13.167. Grimm (note 1 above) 185. Of the two Spar- 
tan kings of that name, Areus II died a minor in 254 and is probably to be excluded. 
Areus I, who is no doubt intended, reigned from 309 to 265 p.c. and is remarkable for a 
rather idiosyncratic rule. V. Ehrenberg, s.v. Sparta (Geschichte), RE III A 1425. Of 
several high priests named Onias, most modern scholars identify as the recipient of the 
letter Onias I, end of the fourth century. Stern (note 1 above) prefers Onias II, whom he 
dates c. 270, in contrast tó the more common opinion dating him to the second half of 
the third century. Josephus 4J 12.225 assigns the letter to Onias III. 

tAn amplified version of the letter is given by Josephus 4J 13.166-70. 

5A version is given by Josephus AJ 12.226-27. 
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mon ancestry a century or more after Areus’ letter? Scholars who 
doubted or denied the authenticity of the letter of course saw no need to 
explain the motives in events which they believed did not take place. In 
fact, the lack of apparent motive has served as an argument against au- 
thenticity.° Of the scholars who did consider the letter authentic, some 
suggested that Jonathan, despite his assertions to the contrary, was pre- 
paring the way for a military alliance.’ It is difficult, however, to imag- 
ine that Jonathan would have considered Sparta, weak and distant, a 
substantial military ally. It has been suggested that the letter was a ges- 
ture to a friendly country with a Jewish community.? However, there is 
not sufficient evidence that there indeed was a Jewish community at 
Sparta.? Others suggest that the aim was to gain respectability in the 
Greek world.!? This suggestion, while more plausible that the preced- 
ing, remains with the difficulty that the "ticket to entry into European 
culture" was the association of one's ancestry with Greek history, not the 
other way around. Here the Spartans are made to descend from Abra- 
ham, a figure of Jewish history.!! Yet others suggest that in addressing 
Sparta, Jonathan was seeking respectability in Roman eyes. Sparta her- 
self figured prominently in the tradition on Rome's earliest history, !” 
and was now enjoying the prestige of a favored Roman satellite.!? 
Along the same line, Goldstein!^ cites as a parallel the events in 
SIG II 591, where we are told that the city of Lampsacus in 197-96 
prepared for their embassy to Rome by going first to Massilia, notable 
for its good relations with Rome. There, pleading common ancestry, 
the Lampsacene delegation convinced the Massiliotes to send a delega- 
tion to Rome to help plead the former's cause. This parallel would be 
more satisfying were it not for two differences. First, the Lampsacenes 
could base their request to Massilia on a fact of common ancestry recog- 
nized by both sides. Jonathan's address to Sparta, however, was one- 
sided. Though there was a period in the late fourth and early third cen- 


*Cardauns (note 1 above) 320. 

’Schuller (note 1 above) 266; H. Michell, Sparta (Cambridge 1964) 92. Wirgin 
(note 1 above) finds economic motivations in the correspondence. 

8Michell (note 7 above) 92; Ginsburg (note 1 above) 121 f. 

?Stern (note 1 above) 91. 

‘Implied by Bickermann, RE XIV 786 s.v. Makkabäerbücher. 

N Admittedly, this is not said explicitly by Jonathan himself, but is clearly said in 
the document attached to his letter. 

""Momigliano (note 1 above) 113-14. 

Stern (note 1 above) 91. 

"Goldstein (note 1 above) 447-50. 
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turies when the Greeks could think along those lines, and an 
idiosyncratic Spartan king could flirt with the notion of descent from 
Abraham, this period ended a century before Jonathan.!? Second, the 
embassy to Sparta seems to have been scheduled for the return trip from 
Rome, not as preparatory for it.!® 

I would suggest that a motive may lie in the parallel of events in 
Spartan and Judean history of a few decades earlier. In 189/8 the 
Achaeans, led by Philopoemen, forced the Spartans to annul the laws 
and customs of Lycurgus and replace them with those of the Achaeans, 
“Lycurgi leges moresque abrogarent, Achaeorum adsuescerent legibus 
institutisque” (Livy 38.34.3). Specifically, Philopoemen abolished the 
Spartan training (agoge) and substituted the Achaean education ( pat- 
deta), which was the standard Greek education (Plut. Vit. Phil. 16.5). 
Some time later Sparta did restore her traditional education. While it is 
not certain when this took place it was probably associated with the 
events of 178. In any case, the agoge later figured as a tourist attrac- 
tion.!® Indeed, “this was the only really ‘Lycurgan’ element of the polity 
still existing after the destruction of the constitution.”!? In Jerusalem, 
too, traditional education had been replaced by Hellenistic, and subse- 
quently restored. Indeed, the first act of the Hellenists on getting power 
was to institute an ephebeza, by this time (174/5) an educational rather 
than a military institution.” The Torah was reinstated a decade later 
(165). 

Jonathan's assertion of kinship with Sparta, I suggest, was moti- 
vated, at least in part, by the desire to identify one feature common to 
the educational system of each—their non-Hellenic character. What- 
ever we may think of the archaic origins of the Spartan agoge, in the 

/ 

5Momigliano (note 1 above) 92. . 

‘Implied by the order in I Macc. 12.1-2 and 16-17, and so explicitly stated by 
Josephus 47 13.164. The fact that by the time the Spartan response was composed the 
accession of Simon was known in Sparta points in the same direction. 

"B. Shimron, Late Sparta. The Spartan Revolution 243-146 s.c. (Arethusa Mon- 
ographs III) (Buffalo 1972) 106. 

18Shimron (note 17 above) 117-18. Perhaps as early as 167, Aemilius Paulus vis- 
ited Sparta "notable for its educational institutions" (Livy 45.28.4). However, this em- 
phasis may reflect the attraction in the time of Livy, or of his presumed source Polybius, 
rather than of Aemilius Paulus. Cf. K. M. T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta (Manchester 
1949) 47. 

i*Shimron (note 17 above) 128 and cf. N. Kennell, The Public Institutions of Ro- 


man Sparta (Diss. U. of Toronto, 1985). 
22H. I. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity (New York 1964) 158 ff. 
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Hellenistic period it differed radically from the standard Hellenistic 
paideia, which was the defining characteristic of Hellenism.?! Yet Spar- 
ta’s claim to an honored place in the community of Hellenic states was 
unimpeachable. Jonathan, I suggest, was asserting the same claim for 
the Jews to membership in the community of civilized nations, despite 
the particularistic non-Hellenic character of the Jewish pazdeza. The 
claim, I would imagine, was made to impress Hellenized Jews, rather 
than gentiles, into accepting the Hasmonean regime. The struggle be- 
tween Hellenizers and traditionalists was not over. Hellenizers were still 
offering armed resistance in the citadel in Jerusalem, and the battle “for 
hearts and minds,” I argue, was still underway. The attitude to Hellen- 
ism appears here to be neither the complete rejection portrayed by the 
religious tradition,” nor the basic acceptance suggested by some mod- 
ern scholars,”* but a complex one— using Hellenic justification for non- 
Hellenic separatism.?* 


RANON KATZOFF 
Bar ILAN UNIVERSITY, 
RAMAT GaN, ISRAEL 


"Marrou (note 20 above) 143 ff, 

22Cf. A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City from Alexander to Justinian (Oxford 1940) 
33, “the Hasmonean rebellion, which rejected all things Greek.” 

BCF. M. Smith, "Palestinian Judaism from Alexander to Pompey," in P. Grimal, 
Hellenism and the Rise of Rome (Weidenfeld and Nicholson Universal History, 6) (Lon- 
don 1968) 261-66, "It was not a revolt against Hellenism as such." 

"For a similar interpretation of some works of Hellenistic Jewish literature, 
Leaney (note 1 above) 287-89. 
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GAA’ sidévat xph öpwoav: 
THE MEANING OF SOPHOCLES TRACHINIAI 588-93* 


When Deianeira, desperately anxious to regain the love of Hera- 
cles, is about to send him a robe drenched in the blood of Nessos, she 
gives the chorus a chance to express its opinion. Will the oíAtpov (or 
BEAKTPOV) help against his infatuation with Iole, or is Deianeira likely 
to do something uátaiov (v. 587)? The exchange with the chorus (or 
coryphaeus) takes this form (vv. 588-94): 


Chorus: AA’ si tie £ori miatic £v rois Öpwuevorg, 
dokeic map niv où BeßouAeüodaı Kakac. 
Deianeira: ot twe Exet y? N níotic, oc TÒ èv SoKeiv 
EVEOTI, rteípa d OU npooopíAnoá no: 
Chorus: | àAX' eldévat xph Sp@oav, we 008 si Soxeic 
EXELV, EXOLC GV YVOL"A, ur) TIEIPWHEVN. 
Deianeira: GAA’ autik’ £&loóusec0a . . . [for here appears Lichas through 
whom she means to send the robe]. 


How are we to understand the chorus’ (or coryphaeus’) attitude? 
In Jebb’s opinion, “the chorus do not say that she ought to make the 
experiment; but only that until she does so, she can have no certainty.” 
Note the "until"! P. E. Easterling has a different u£v-0É comment: 
“The chorus do not discourage her from trying the charm though they 
react cautiously at 588-9.”* She also speaks of the chorus’ “meaning to 
be non-committal,” an expression used earlier by J. C. Kamerbeek, who 
regards unhelpful “aloofness” in a crisis as typical of tragic choruses.’ A 
helpful role of this chorus is allowed by R. W. Burton in his regrettably 
short treatment of the exchange, which he says is “important in that it 


*Kenneth Reckford and Lawrence Stephens have kindly given me the benefit of 
their opinion, 

‘Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. Part V: The Trachiniae (Cambridge 1894; 
repr. Amsterdam 1962) 592 f. 

?P, E. Easterling, ed., Sophocles Trachiniae (Cambridge 1982) 582-93. 

?The Plays of Sophocles. Commentaries. Part II: The Trachiniae (Leiden 1959) 
588 f. 
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emphasizes Deianeira’s misgivings about using the love charm.” He as- 
sures us, however, that “her doubts are allayed” or as he also puts it, 
“momentarily quietened by the coryphaeus’ reasoning.” * On the oppo- 
sité side of the spectrum, Easterling quotes the German commentary of 
Ludwig Radermacher and the Italian of Oddone Longo, for both of 
whom the words of the chorus embody “warnings” addressed to Deia- 
neira.? R. P. Winnington-Ingram, in his fine recent book on Sophocles, 
seems close to this kind of position. After recasting the exchange of vv. 
588-93 in words of his own, he observes: "Deianeira has leaned upon a 
reed which breaks.” ê 

Correct — up to a point — as this is, it leaves some questions unan- 
swered. Moreover, Winnington-Ingram seems less than fair to the cho- 


+3 ss? 


rus, which for him is only “a set of unexperienced girls," "innocent" and 


*guileless";^ and his paraphrase omits some points of importance. 


Faced with this variety of interpretations, we may wonder whether 
there is an element of ambiguity (deliberate ambiguity) in the text itself 
and whether this accounts for the impression of irony which has often 
been recorded. Irony there is indeed, yet it is produced by Deianeira’s 
reaction to the chorus.? As for the chorus itself, the case for reading vv. 
588 f. and especially 592 f. as a warning gains strength if some of the 
words employed are given their proper weight. The words I have in 
mind are niic tic, Öokeiv, rteipa (rteéipàoO0ay, eió£vat, and yv@yna. Each 
of them has what anachronistically might be called its epistemological 


*The Chorus in Sophocles’ Tragedies (Oxford 1980) 58 f. Karl Reinhardt, in his 
Sophokles (Frankfurt 1933) 58, minimizes the function of the chorus: "nur Widerhall” 
(scil. of Deianeira). 

‘I regret that of Longo's commentary (Padua 1968) no copy was available to me. 
Radermacher, in his renewal of Sophokles erklärt von F. W. Schneidewin und A. Nauck, 
vol. 6 (7th ed., Berlin 1914), finds unwillingness to agree in vv. 588 f. and thinks (ad v. 
594) that the chorus' "zurückhaltende Vorsicht" ought to be a warning to Deianeira. He 
regards GAAG in v. 588 as supporting his view, but the elastic particle serves alternative 
interpretations no less well. 

6Sophocles. An Interpretation (Cambridge 1980) 79. 

"Experienced or not, what they say is as prudent as is appropriate under the cir- 
cumstances. Granted that a shrewder answer might have raised suspicions about Nessus' 
advice (reported in vv. 568 ff.), this would have made havoc of the plot. It may also be 
well to point out that while Deianeira worries about moral aspects of her effort (see esp. 
vv. 582 f., 596 f.), the exchange with the chorus focuses on the prospect of success. The 
word pátaiov (v. 587) in her consultation of the chorus need not be taken exclusively in 
its ethical sense, since it also means "vain" or "ineffective" (cf. v. 863). 

See below. 
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import; less ambitiously we maintain that they possess clearly defined 
meanings both in themselves and in relation to one another. 

To accept miotic, as Jebb and others do, in an “objective sense," as 
a ground of confidence is suggested by the £v construction (v. 588). LS] 
s.v. collect under the subheading "that which gives confidence" exam- 
ples from tragedy, historiography, and oratory. Tangible items of evi- 
dence like the lock of Orestes on Agamemnon's tomb would illustrate 
this meaning and so would solemn pledges, oaths, or trustworthy wit- 
nesses.? Nothing of this order can be expected here, and it may even be 
argued that Deianeira has already indicated the reason for her confi- 
dence, namely the counsel given by the dying Centaur (vv. 569-77). 
Thus, even if we prefer the "objective" meaning of mtlotic, the subjective 
aspect, or the degree of her confidence, is in the offing. In her answer 
she admits that the níOtiG rests on belief but lacks a factual basis. 

For yvopa (v. 593) I cannot do better than choose the second of 
the two meanings presented by Easterling (ad loc.): “means of judging" 
(or of knowing). The thought of the passage requires a word closer to 
£io£vat than to ÖOKEIV; and YIYVWOKEIV tends to associate with verbs of 
knowing, especially £rtiotaoßaı.!® The alternative meaning in which 
Yvopa is the equivalent of yvwun would be too subjective. 

While Sokei and other forms of the same verb lend themselves to a 
weak or casual use, in TO èv Öokeiv Eveoti (vv. 590 £f.) the word bears 
so unmistakably a strong accent that we must accept it at its full value 
with all that it implies. Unlike értiotao6al and £ióévai, Soxeiv and 
60&a are liable to error (this holds good for Sophocles no less than for 
Parmenides and Plato). Deianeira's Óó£a soon enough proves erroneous 
and fatal.!! otépynua yap dokoüca npoofaAeiv o£8ev ánnunAax 
(vv. 1137 f.) is Hyllus' explanation to his father, who shortly. afterward 
realizes that he himself has entertained a wrong 50€a (v. 1171) about 
the end of his labors at the time which has now arrived. Although óóEa 


"See El. 885 ff. for the lock and evidence of Orestes’ sacrifice as cap anneia 
(v. 887) and supposedly a rıiotig. At Trach. 1181, miotic refers to a pledge by means of 
the right hand but may cover also the oath demanded at v. 1185. In lawsuits the archaic 
nictetG, which Aristotle in his Rhetorie classes as Gtexvot (1355b35 ff.; I 15), consist of 
witnesses, oaths, and confessions under torture. The Evtexvoi TIIGTEIG are arguments. 

"Cf. W. S. Barrett, ed., Euripides Hippolytos (Oxford 1964) 380 (pp. 228 f.), who 
calls the words “near-synonyms.” 

! At vv. 669 f. she has realized the danger of undertaking an A8nAov Epyov. On 
öo&a and its inadequacy cf. Radermacher, op. cit., N. 5, ad vv. 592 f.; see also Helen 
North, Sophrosyne (Ithaca, N.Y. 1966) 62. 
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in Sophocles has not received the monograph due to its importance, 
Karl Reinhardt’s eloquent discussion about the complex relation be- 
tween “Sein” and "Schein" in O.T. and Electra’? helps also in the other 
plays; for to “Sein” and “Schein” (dAndeıa and óga) on the side of the 
facts cidévat and Soxeiv represent the correlate in the realm of human 
cognition.!? 

What the opposite of Öokeiv is we have already indicated. The 
chorus insists on elö&vaı (v. 592), and from vv. 590-93 it emerges quite 
clearly how they expect "knowledge" to differ from belief. Living sev- 
eral generations before Plato, Sophocles cannot endow his characters 
with a priori knowledge or innate ideas. The only way to move from a 
mere ÖoK&iv to valid knowledge is the empirical, meipa.'* Thus, what 
happens in our passage is that the chorus, inquiring about the presence 
(or absence) of a riíotiG, learns that the riííOtiG on which Deianeira pro- 
poses to act is no better than (subjective) belief and declares this inade- 
quate. The last two words of v. 593, p rtetpopévr, are an integral part 
of the chorus' argument. Being needed to make it conclusive, the words 
cannot be intended to encourage Deianeira. Clearly the níotig for 
which they ask must be something established beforehand which can 
now be relied upon. 

Our understanding of the thoughts exchanged in vv. 588-93 de- 
parts from Jebb and others who follow him particularly with regard to 
GAA’ eióévai xpn Sp@oav (v. 592), which Jebb translates: “Nay, 
knowledge must come through action," suggesting in the commentary 


Op. cit. (N. 4), esp. 110 ff., 115, 170. The subject is too involved for a footnote. 
I content myself with referring to Soxnoic¢ as used in vv. 426 and 427 and to AZ. 43, 56 
(86€a in madness). 

BBroadly speaking, the possession of knowledge and truth is in Sophocles reserved 
to the gods who communicate some of it to human beings through oracles and seers. 
Human responses to these revelations, including failure to heed, to believe, to under- 
stand, or to remember them, determine large portions of the plot, especially in the ear- 
lier plays. Cf. Hans Diller, “Göttliches und menschliches Wissen bei Sophokles" in his 
Kleine Schriften zur antiken Literatur (Munich 1971) 255 ff. 

"This is brought out in two ways, (a) in the conditional sentence (vv. 592 ff.) 
where she is said to have no yvõpa without making the experiment, and (b) in the first 
four words of v. 592 where the chorus insists on knowledge after she has admitted to have 
not yet tried out the device. The present tense of the participle, rteipopu£vr) need not 
influence our interpretation. The sentence oud et. . . UN TIEIP@UEVN may generalize the 
situation, and it is well to bear in mind how little of a temporal quality there is in modes 
other than the indicative; cf. E. Schwyzer- A. Debrunner, Griechische Grammatik 2 (Mu- 
nich 1950) 257: "Nur nach dem Aspekt (und nicht zeitlich) unterscheiden sich im allge- 
meinen z.B. . . . ein Partizip des Prásens und des Aorists." 
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that “the participle expresses the leading idea.” This view might carry 
conviction if one way of gaining knowledge were contrasted with an- 
other. However, since the contrast at issue is between knowledge and 
belief, Jebb’s rendering and explanation interfere with the correct un- 
derstanding. Moreover, Jebb ignores the difference in meaning between 
the verbs for “knowing” and for “learning,” that is, between eio£val 
and pav8ávev or Ekuavdäveıv, the latter of which figures very promi- 
nently in Sophocles’ vocabulary and tragic conception — in fact, so 
prominently that Easterling mentions “the pattern of finding out" as 
fundamental for the construction of the Trachiniae. “One by one the 
characters learn, too late, the truth of their situation." !? pe8úotepov, | 
OT OUKET Apkel, trjv UGOnow Apvunaı, says Deianeira (vv. 710 £., 120 
lines after our passage). Of other passages, I here content myself with 
quoting vv. 582 f.: Kakd¢ ó£ róApag ur énicraíunv &yo | ýt 
Eruaßonni, which support, if support is needed, my contention that 
Sophocles observes the difference between knowing and learning.!9 The 
correct translation of the crucial words in v. 592 is: "But you must know 
if (when) you act." !? Fortunately Jebb, despite his misleading interpre- 
tation of these key words, did not regard the chorus as offering positive 
encouragement to Deianeira. Nor, tempting though it may have been, 
did he look upon Deianeira's words and actions in vv. 594 ff. as confirm- 
ing his opinion concerning the last two lines of the chorus. 

Still, considering Deianeira's response, may our examination of 
vv. 588-93 not be accused of proceeding on purely rational lines and 
may the last words of the chorus, even if not intended to encourage the 
project, yet have the psychological effect of pushing her toward the 


'8Op. cit., N. 2, 3 (and ad v. 934). This, she points out, holds good for Deianeira, 
Hyllus, Heracles, and even Lichas. “Exnavdäveıv and ékótóóoketv (and similar words) 
are insistently repeated" (ibid.). The importance of this motif for other plays of Sopho- 
cles, especially O. T. and Electra, should be obvious. For Trach., see also Cedric H. 
Whitman, Sophocles, A Study of Heroic Humanism (Cambridge, Mass. 1951) 103 ff., 
110, and passim. 

16Vv. 335 ff., in which Deianeira is urged to find out the truth about the captive 
Iole, include forms of pav8áve and of £kpyavOávew. Note also v. 2. 

The scholia as far as they are known seem to support both interpretations. 
Against the short scholion, dei oe, $noív, éruxeipoücav yv@vat, it must be said that in 
the present context yv@vat cannot be equivalent to eiö£vaı. The fuller scholion favors 
my interpretation: det o£ Spa@oav £xeiv INV TIIOTIV Kal pů uóvov Soxsiv Ertiotaodar 
OUNW yàp EXEIG TV YvGotv-Ewe oU Trerteipagaı. (It may be worth observing that the 
. word before the last must indeed be read as où, not oU with some deteriores; for it re- 
sponds to the comment on v. 590: mioteUw pèv àAn8Éc siva, oU LV rrerteipanaı.) 


- 
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n&ipa? Questions of this kind suggest themselves readily enough. The 
answer is that psychology need not engage in gratuitous speculation but 
should follow the clue provided by Sophocles himself. The word that 
Deianeira takes up is not rt£ipa but eidévai (GAA autik’ eioöneoda, 
v. 594), and if we were right in maintaining that the chorus referred by 
this word to knowledge antecedently acquired Deianeira’s use of the fu- 
ture tense and with the implication that knowledge will result from the 
effect of the robe runs counter to the intention of the chorus. The mis- 
use of the word is ironic!® for the spectators who realize that despite her 
original protestations of looking to the chorus for guidance (vv. 587 f.) 
she actually disregards its warnings and yields to a contrary impulse 
caused by the reappearance of Lichas through whom she had meant to 
send the robe. Lichas, we must realize, returns from the house at this 
crucial moment because Sophocles made him return just then and 
there. We might easily believe that Deianeira, in her overwhelming de- 
sire to secure Heracles' love, closes her ears to the words of the chorus. 
But Sophocles' intention must have been that Lichas' reappearance 
counteracts the counsels of prudence and carries the day. For a brief 
spell —no more than six lines — hope and suspense have been rising. The 
disaster may still be averted. But at the very moment when hope gains 
substance and suspense becomes acute because the fatal weakness of her 
enterprise, ignorance, is brought home to Deianeira, the action sud- 
denly veers off in another direction. 

As I am about to conclude this paper, I may as well record an 
observation which it would not have been sound method to use as an 
argument but which, when arguments have done their work, may serve 
as a confirmation. À warning administered to a character engaged in a 
fatal course of action is a motif germane to Sophocles' tragic plots. In 
the Antigone both protagonists receive emphatic warnings; in O. T. 
Oedipus is warned by Teiresias and locaste; Ajax at the very least has 
been warned by his father (see 47. 761-70) if the implorations of Tec- 
messa do not come under this heading; and Electra, although the fatal 
prospects do not materialize, is warned by her sister — and by the cho- 
rus.!? To be sure, Sophoclean warnings vary greatly in form, content, 


18An ironic note has been indicated by Winnington-Ingram (note 6 above) 78 and 
by Easterling at vv. 582-93. For a general account of irony in Sophocles' plot construc- 
tion, see G. M. Kirkwood, A Study of Sophoclean Drama (Ithaca, N.Y. 1958) 244-88. 
Instead of collecting familiar instances where a character is warned by another, I 
cite from Ant. and O. T. more relevant passages in which the chorus comes forward with 
counsels of prudence: Ant. 278 f., 724 f., 766 f., 1091 ff., 1098, 1103 f.; O.T. 404 ff., 
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timing, and authority so that it is not astonishing if in the preserved 
plays there is no close parallel to our passage. Still it is legitimate to ask 
whether there is difference between Deianeira embarking on her project 
without being reminded of its uncertainties or despite being reminded 
of them. And if there is a difference the question which of these alterna- 
tives is more truly Sophoclean has already been answered. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA— 
CHAPEL HILL 


616 f., 649 f., 656 f. Here again the warnings vary a good deal, not least with regard to 
effectiveness. Note the exceptional success at Ant. 1091 ff. and see for contrast ibid. 
278 f. Deianeira acts on the chorus’ advice at v. 389. 


x 


INO IN EURIPIDES' MEDEA 


In the fifth stasimon of Euripides Medea, the chorus of Corin- 
thian women prays to the earth and sun to stop Medea from carrying 
out the plans to murder her children. After one strophe and anti- 
strophe, however, the cries of the boys are heard from within the house 
as Medea stabs them to death. The prayer has come too late. As the 
chorus sings the final antistrophe, they search for a precedent for such a 
horrendous deed: Ino, driven mad by Hera, laid a murderous hand on 
her own children and afterward leapt to her death in the sea. It is the 
aim of this paper to examine the significance and dramatic impact of 
Euripides’ choice of Ino as a paradigm for Medea. 

Tragic choruses frequently allude to exempla when acts of vio- 
lence occur, or are about to occur, in a play. These allusions, drawn 
from the remote realm of myth, provide poetic embellishment for the 
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tragic pathé currently taking place.! The allusions also serve the impor- 
tant function of establishing in the minds of both chorus and audience 
precedents for the shocking deeds. Seen within the broader context 
thereby established, the pathe are mitigated in their severity. Indeed, 
one may even argue that the events being dramatized are, in a sense, 
predictable. For what has happened before is likely to happen again.” 
The ultimate result of the evocation of precedents is to render the hor- 
rors less shocking. In Aesch. Cho. 585-651, for example, immediately 
after Orestes enlists the silent cooperation of the Libation Bearers in his 
plot against Clytemnestra, the chorus recites a catalogue of women no- 
torious for treachery against relatives: Althaea killed her son, Scylla 
caused the death of her father Nisus, and the Lemnian wives slew their 
husbands in a mass murder. Just as these wicked women have paid the 
price for their foul deeds, so too now Orestes is planning to avenge the 
“old blood” (650) shed by Clytemnestra, another candidate for the list. 
The paradigms serve to convince the chorus and the audience that it is 
indeed proper for Orestes to seek revenge in the “blameless crime” 
(åvenipoupov Atav, 830) of matricide.? A similar pattern can be dis- 
cerned in Soph. Ant. 944-87. As Antigone is led to her rocky tomb, the 
Theban elders sing of other victims of punishment by confinement: Da- 
nae was pent in a chest, Lycurgus was imprisoned in a cave, and Cleo- 
patra was raised in the cave of Boreas. Antigone's fate, therefore, is far 
from unique. The chorus points out that individuals of even greater 


'This embellishment is not merely ornamental but truly “poetic” in the Aristote- 
lian sense. The exempla generalize the specific crimes as “the sorts of things that happen 
and are possible, in accordance with probability or necessity.” Cf. Ar. Poet. 1451? 36- 
38. 

?Cf. Ar. Rh. 1394? 7-8: Ónota yap wc ni TO MOAU tà PEAAOVTA rot  Ygyovóow. 
Analogous is the situation in which characters cite activities of the gods in order to justify 
a morally questionable act: cf. Eur. Hipp. 451-58 (the illicit love affairs of Zeus with 
Semele and of Eos with Cephalus should encourage Phaedra to approach Hippolytus). 
For this use of myth in Aesch. Eum. 640-80, see G. Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in 
Greece (Princeton 1963) 41-43. In similar fashion, the chorus may attempt to cónsole a 
sufferer with the sentiment, “You are not the only one to have encountered such grief": 
cf. Soph. El. 158-54 (oUtot coi poüvq, tékvov, Gxoc &oávn Bporóv), Eur. Alc. 417-18 
(oU ydp TL tpàtoq OUSE Ao(o810G Bpot@v yuvauóq EoBANG HunAakec), and Alc. 892 (ou 
GU TIP@tos @Aeoac). With these passages, cf. Achilles’ questioning the validity of the 
Trojan War in Hom. Jl. 9.337-43. 

‘Cf. the Coryphaeus' encouragement of Orestes and Electra in 510-13 to honor 
their father's tomb with action, 
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stature than she have suffered so: Danae was not only a princess but also 
the consort of Zeus, and Cleopatra was of a divine father.* These re- 
marks can hardly comfort the heroine, but they are doubtless welcome 
to the ears of Creon, the austere tyrant whom the citizens secretly fear 
but openly obey.” The cowering chorus cites these paradigms to voice 
their approval of Creon’s measures and to imply that they would never 
court disaster by challenging his authority. “For no one is so foolish as to 
be in love with death” (220). The same pattern also emerges in Eur. 
Hipp. 525-64. In the first episode of that play, the chorus witnesses the 
agon between Phaedra and the Nurse. Phaedra has decided to commit 
suicide rather than allow her intractable passion to bring disgrace upon 
herself and her family. After the Nurse counters this noble speech with 
cynical advice against being rigidly idealistic, the Coryphaeus com- 
ments, “Phaedra, her words are more practical for your present plight, 
but my praise lies with you” (482-83). Having thus sanctioned Phae- 
dra’s drastic decision, the chorus proceeds in the ensuing stasimon to 
sing of victims of divinely inflicted passion: Deianeira was compelled by 
Eros to marry Heracles in “murderous nuptials” ($ovíotot vupdeioic, 
552), and Semele was destroyed by a “fire-clad thunderbolt” (Bpovra 
Audırlpw, 559) from her lover, Zeus. Such exempla prepare the chorus 
and the audience to accept the imminent death of yet another victim of 
Aphrodite. 

Examined in the light of these passages, the reference to Ino in the 
Medea stands out as unusual. Asin the other dramas discussed, here too 
the chorus is closely involved with the action of the play. Convinced that 
Medea is justified in seeking revenge against her enemies, the Corin- 
thian women have sworn their silence if Medea should discover “any 
means or contrivance” (260) to retaliate against Jason, Creusa, and 
Creon. “I will do as you wish,” promises the Coryphaeus. “For you will 
punish your husband justly” (Evdikws yàp Exteion moot, 267). But 
when, in the fifth stasimon, this revenge manifests itself unexpectedly in 
infanticide, the silent accomplices find themselves at a loss: speaking 
separately and in dochmiacs, they deliberate, “Shall I enter the house to 


‘Similarly, the chorus reminds Antigone in 834-38 that Niobe, to whom the hero- 
ine compares herself, is a "goddess born of a god,” unlike the mortal Antigone. 

*In 690-700 Haemon explains to his father that the citizens fear Creon and dare 
utter only those words which will please him; secretly, however, they praise Antigone. As 
for Creon's whereabouts during the fourth stasimon, lines 935-36 and 988-92 make it 
clear that he remains on stage and listens to the song: cf. G. Müller, Sophokles Antigone 
erláutert und mit einer Einleitung versehen (Heidelberg 1967) 213-15. 
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save the children?” (1275-76). Searching for precedents which will mol- 
lify their horror and justify their involvement, they recall “one and only 
one woman from the past” (iav Öön KAUM iav TOV TTAPOG yuvaik , 
1282-83). The single choice of Ino strikes the audience as abrupt, for in 
parallel situations in other plays the chorus cites two or three paradigms 
in succession. The suggestion therefore presents itself that the poet is 
suppressing other examples. For Euripides could easily have supple- 
mented the ode with allusions to other women guilty of filicide. Althaea 
and Agave spring readily to mind. Perhaps most appropriate—and 
therefore most conspicuous by its absence—would be a reference to 
Procne. For Procne, who killed her son to punish her faithless husband, 
sets a precedent not only for the murder but also for the motive.° We 
may wonder, then, why the poet selected the Ino myth and excluded 
other exempla, some of which may have been more apposite. 

The Ino myth contains elements which render it particularly har- 
monious with the events in the Medea. First, the tradition of Ino's deifi- 
cation into Leucothea after her leap into the sea anticipates the final 
tableau, which presents Medea in the chariot of the Sun, in a grotesque 
parody of the dea ex machina.’ The suggestion of apotheosis extends 
even to the children. According to Pausanias (1.44.7, 2.1.3) and Apol- 
lodorus (Bzblz, 3.4.3), Ino's son Melicertes was posthumously renamed 
Palaemon, and the Isthmian games were established in his honor. In 
similar fashion, the memory of Medea’s sons will be celebrated in an- 
nual feasts and sacrifices at the temple of Hera Akraia.® A second fea- 


65. Mills, Euripides’ Medeia: A Study in Dramatic Mythopoeta (diss. Stanford 
University 1976) 134, suggests that Procne’s absence is “especially conspicuous” in light 
of the probability that Sophocles’ Tereus had recently been performed. Fragments from 
the lost play (Frr. 524N?-538N?) indicate that Procne was portrayed in a similar light to 
that of Medea: each laments her difficult plight as a woman (cf. Med. 230-51) and each 
is encouraged to bear her mortal troubles lightly (cf. Med. 1018). For the dating of Te- 
reus to shortly before 431, see W. Buchwald, Studien zur Chronologie der attischen 
Tragödie 455 bis 431 (Königsberg 1939) 35, followed by A. Lesky, Die tragische Dich- 
tung der Hellenen? (Göttingen 1972) 262. Cf. also Th. Zielinski, /resione I (Lvov 1931) 
449. 

"Mills (note 6 above) 123-24 suggests that Euripides’ detailed reference to Ino's 
KATAIMOVTLOWOS (cf. Hom. Od. 5.333-35) would invite the audience to recall her deifica- 
tion. For the interpretation of Medea's final appearance as a parody of the dea ex ma- 
china, cf. L. Séchan, "La légende de Médée," REG 40 (1927) 234-310; Mills, 108-24; 
and T. V. Buttrey, "Tragedy as Form in Euripides," Michigan Quarterly Review 15 
(1976) 155-72, esp. 166-67. 

*Cf. Med. 1378-83. It is also interesting to observe that the figure of Hera looms in 
the background of both myths. Cf. D. Page, Euripides’ Medea (Oxford 1938) xxii-xxiii. 
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ture of the Ino myth which enhances the play is the poignant paradox 
that Ino, in attempting to save Melicertes from her husband Athamas, 
becomes herself her child’s killer: when Athamas is driven mad by Hera, 
he shoots his son Learchus with an arrow; Ino, witnessing the scene, 
takes Melicertes in her arms and flees for safety, jumping with him into 
the sea.” Medea's actions display the same paradox. For after she mo- 
mentarily succumbs to pity for the boys and renounces her plans, she 
considers what will happen if she lets them live: “By the avenging spirits 
of Hades, it will never be that I leave my children to suffer insolence at 
the hands of my enemies" (1059-61).'° In killing her children, the dis- 
traught heroine believes that she is protecting them from her foes. Fi- 
nally, Ino resembles Medea in that each of them has two sons. Procne, 
Althaea, and Agave, on the other hand, each have only one child to 
kill”? 

It is in the detail of the number of children slain by Ino, however, 
that the poet surprises us. For although variations exist within the story, 
one detail remains constant throughout the tradition: Athamas kills 
Learchus, and Ino kills Melicertes. But the Corinthian women clearly 


?This is the outline of the story as related in the extant accounts: Schol. in Eur. 
Med. 1284; Serv. in Verg. Aen. 5.241; Apollod. Bibli. 1.9.2; Hyg. Fab. 2-5; Ov. Met. 
4.464-542; Sen. Phoen. 22-25; Paus. 1.44.7,8. In Ov. Fast. 6.485-500, Ino first buries 
Learchus, slain by Athamas, and proceeds to jump into the sea with Melicertes. In Apol- 
lod. Bibli. 3.4.3, the mad Ino boils Melicertes in a cauldron (in an attempt to render him 
immortal?) and jumps into the sea with tbe corpse. The detail of boiling the child may 
recall to some Medea's treachery against the daughters of Pelias (cf. Med. 504-5). Ino's 
protectiveness toward her children manifests itself in the events prior to Athamas' mad- 
ness: when Athamas’ second wife, Themisto, plots to kill his sons by Ino, Ino confounds 
the stepmother and tricks her into slaying her own children. Athamas, driven mad with 
grief upon learning of the death of these children, then turns against Learchus and Meli- 
certes. As a result of Ino's initial attempt to protect her sons from her enemies, she brings 
about their death, as does Medea, at the hands of their own parents. For Jason's responsi- 
bility for the filicide, cf. Med. 1363-68. 

Concern for the welfare and safety of the children recurs as a leitmot?f, voiced by 
many characters throughout the play: cf. 36-37, 89-91, 100, 181-88, 344-45, 515, 555- 
67, 782, 914-15, 976, 1303-5, 1378, 

.. "Cf, Eur. Her. 1016-24: after Heracles slays Megara and his sons, the chorus al- 
ludes to the Danaids, who set a precedent for the uxoricide, and to Procne, who sets a 
precedent for the filicide. But Procne's crime was not as heinous as Heracles’, the chorus 
suggests. For she had only one child to slay (novorekvou l'Ipókvnc, 1021), while Heracles 
killed three sons (gù 5& tékva Tplyov', © Sdte, texdpevoc, 1023-24). Heracles’ crime, 
therefore, has no real parallel. As a result, the chorus does not know what dance to dance 
or what dirge to sing. Similarly, the Corinthian women in the Medea lose their orienta- 
tion. 
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allude here to a version in which Ino commits the “ungodly murder of 
her offspring" ($Óvo tékvov Öuooeßel, 1286-87) and “perishes in 
dying with the two children" (duoiv te taidotv ouv8avoüc’ ártóAAutai, 
1289). It is possible, of course, that they are referring to a version which, 
though now lost to us, the ancient audience would have recognized." 
But it is also possible that the poet is introducing a change in the myth, 
as the scholiast indicates in his note on 1284: ol HEV totopotol... 
Eupinidne dE... .! The possibility of innovation becomes a probability 
when we consider the larger context of the allusion. For it is well known 
that the plot of the play revolves around a shocking change in the 
mythological tradition: Euripides is the first to present Medea as the 
deliberate murderess of her sons.!* Indeed, when she declares her real 
intentions in 792-93, the chorus reacts with shock and disbelief: “Will 
you dare (TOAUNOEIS, 816) to kill your own flesh and blood?” “When 
you look at them . . . and they fall to supplicate you, you will not be 
able to do it" (où Suvdon, 862). But Medea plunges ahead, deaf to all 
attempts at dissuasion. At the very moment that she commits the foul 
deed, the poet does not, as we normally expect, cushion the shock with a 
catalogue of well-known mythological paradigms. Instead, he drives 
our sense of horror even deeper by likening the crime to Ino’s murder of 
her two sons, an event which never occurred.’ Just as Euripides “de- 


"Page (note 8 above) 172 dismisses the possibility that Euripides is altering the 
myth. “The poet cannot have introduced even so slight an innovation in a passing refer- 
ence intended as a parallel.” He suggests that Euripides may have followed this particu- 
lar version in his lost Ino, although we know neither the plot nor the date of that play. 
The question of the plot of the lost play is irrelevant to Euripides’ allusion to the myth in 
the Medea. Neither the fragments from the Ino (Frr. 398N?-427N?) nor subsequent ref- 
erences to the play (e.g., Hyg. Fab. 4, if reliable) give any indication that Euripides de- 
parted from the version in which Athamas and Ino each kill one child. 

BE, Schwartz, Scholia in Euripidem 1 (Berlin 1891) in Med. 1284: oi èv toto- 
poüot tà madi cuykaxevexBr|vai tiv Ivo sic tv 88Aaocav' Elpiniöng 5é mnow atv 
AUTÖXEIPA TOV SUO rtaióov ysvopévyv, Aeápxou kai MEÄIKEPTOU, althv Üotepov EIG 
ınv BaAacocav pupat. 

"See Page's introduction, esp. xxi-Xxv. Particularly sensitive to Euripides’ revi- 
sion of the Medea myth and the reversal it effects in the audience’s expectations is But- 
trey, “Accident and Design in Euripides’ Medea,” AJP 79 (1958) 1-17. 

Despite the similarities between Ino and Medea, there lies one crucial differ- 
ence: Ino kills Melicertes in a fit of divinely imposed madness, in much the same way as 
Agave mutilates Pentheus. Medea, on the other hand, painstakingly orchestrates her 
plans and carries them out “with malice aforethought.” In this respect, she has more in 
common with the unmentioned Procne and Althaea. It is the poet's aim, however, to 
suppress such genuine parallels, lest Medea's crime appear sanctioned by precedent. 
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mythologizes" the heroine of the play and constructs a new myth around 
her, so too here he presents in the passing reference to Ino a small-scale 
version of the same process.!° Simply stated, there are no genuine 
mythological examples to mitigate the horror of Medea’s actions. For 
Ino offers no parallel: Medea’s crime, lacking a precedent, is truly 
GvrKouotov. The spectator is tempted to correct the chorus with the 
retort, “There is not one woman from the past who ever went to such 
extremes, not even Ino." !? 


Rick M. NEWTON 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 


For Euripides’ process of "demythization" followed by "remythization," cf. Mills 
(note 6 above). ` 

Cf. Jason's assertion in 1339-40 that, "No Greek woman would ever have dared 
such a thing." In the end we must agree with the chorus’ assessment in 1290: ti örjt ouv 
vEvolt Av £u dEIVOV; 


X 


KASTORION OF SOLOTS HYMN TO PAN 
(SUPPLEMENTUM HELLENISTICUM 310) 


OÈ tov BoAaic VIBOKTÜTOIG ÕUOXEÍEPOV 
vaiové’ £6pav, 6npovóus Mav, x8óv' "Apkadwv 
KAnoo ypador thd Ev oop nayKAeit Érm 
ouvBeig, Avag, SUCYVWOTAG un GOd® KAUEIV, 
LIWOOTIOAE BNP, KNPOXUTOV ÖG HEIALYH isig 


“Dass auch schon leere Spielereien vorkamen,” said Wilamowitz in 
writing of Hellenistic meter, “dafür sind Iamben eines Kastorion ein un- 
erfreulicher Beleg," ! and his verdict set the tone for the understandably 
few critics that have mentioned Kastorion since.” Merely a fragment, 


Griechische Verskunst (Berlin 1921) 126. 

"See Wilamowitz again in Hellenistische Dichtung Il (Berlin 1924) 149, n. 2 (cited 
in n. 7 below); W. Kroll, “Kastorion” RE Suppl. IV 880: “Das Fragment ist eine törichte 
Spielerei”; O. Kern, Die Religion der Griechen III (Berlin 1963) 181, n. 2; L. Lehnus, 
L'Inno a Pan di Pindaro (Milano 1979) 99-100. 
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the beginning of his Hymn to Pan is known to us through Athenaeus (X 
454 f.) citing Klearchos Nepi Tpipwv (fr. 88 Wehrli). But though ypı- 
poeıörg indeed, a closer look at the hymn reveals that it is anything but 
“leer.” 

A ypaqn copy (v. 3) intended for. 00$01 (v. 4), the poem chal- 
lenges the reader to fully understand its art: SUOYvWoTa un) COPA KAU- 
etv. Yet understanding seems easy. The language of the hymn, while 
consistently elevated,? and having two hapax legomena in five lines (vi- 
POKTUTIOLG and TTÄYKÄEILT'), is never an impediment to comprehension. 
The meter is iambic trimeter in the severe style of Lycophron and Helle- 
nistic tragedy: Resolution occurs only in polysyllabic words with several 
shorts, on any longum except in the last metron. Porson's bridge is uni- 
formly observed. Caesura falls on the penthemimeres or hepthemimeres 
throughout — except in the first line, which because VIMOKTUTIOLG and 
ÖUOXEINEPOV coincide with their respective metra, has no regular cae- 
sura.? 'This verse, inelegantly chopped into three equal parts, is the clue 
to that part of the puzzle which was solved already in antiquity (cf. 
Athenaeus X 454 f.), namely that each metron is metrically equivalent 
and interchangeable with any other, for each begins with a consonant 
and ends with a consonant or long vowel. Thus, verse one, according to 
Athenaeus, could just as well be read: vipoktúnoig oè tóv foAaiq 
óuoxe(ugpov. It was further recognized that each metron has exactly 
eleven letters, a feature that could only be experienced visually through 
reading.? 


Sóuoxselpepov already in Homer (Il. 2.750 of Dodona); Eöpav cf. Pind. P. 11.68 
etc.; for the poetic periphrasis X9óv" Apkädwv.cf. LSJ s.v. x6@v II; «oo. cf. Hes. WD 1 
dotdtjotv KAeloucaı as opposed to KArjoo ypadr) here; pwoornddAe cf. Sappho 150.1 LP; 
ugiAtvu see Theocr. 22.221. 

4Cf. P. Maas, Greek Metre (Oxford 1962) #102, and M. L. West, Greek Metre 
(Oxford 1982) 159-60. 

’Recognized already by Porson in his preface to the Hecuba (Leipzig 1824) p. xxix 
when he compared Kastorion's observance of penthemimeral and hepthemimeral cae- 
sura to that in Tragedy: "Verum, si versus istos recte metieris, Tragicorum regulae unum 
modo adversantem reperies. Secundus enim, quartus et quintus pertinent ad caesuram 
Ba, tertius ad Ad. Sed primi similem Tragico scribere nunquam, ut opinor, permissum 
erat.” 

‘This led Wilamowitz, Kleine Schriften VI (Berlin 1971) 504, n. 3, to suggest that 
the poem was written in monometers, OTOIXNÖOV, i.e.: 


2ETONBOAAIZ 
NIMOKTYNOIS 

AYZXEIMEPON 
NAIONGEAPAN 
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A hymn whose metra can be freely reshuffled would seem to attack 
the very foundations of the genre— and this, perhaps, explains why crit- 
ics have generally doubted that the poem is in fact a hymn.’ For hymnic 
convention dictated that the god be invoked either with the first word — 
so in the majority of cases—or, less commonly, elsewhere in the first 
line; the invocation was usually linked to a verb of singing; the divinity 
was then glorified with a recitation of its attributes or in a relative clause 
which attempted to grasp the essence of its being.? 

The interchangeability of the metra is indeed the key to Kasto- 
rion's poem, but not in the sense that we initially assume — that is, not as 
the "tórichte Spielerei" (as Kroll called it, RE Suppl. IV 880) that sub- 
stitutes clever chaos for traditional order. Rather, by making us com- 
pose the hymn anew, Kastorion leads us to a reaffirmation of hymnic 


OHPONOMETIAN 
XOONAPKAAON 
KAHZOFPAOH) 
THIAENZOSHI 
NATKAEITENH 
2YNOEIZANA= 
AYZTNOZTAMH 
ZOOOIKAYEIN 
MOZOTIOAEOHP 
KHPOXYTONOZ 
MEIAIFMIEIZ 


but if this were so, neither the eleven letters nor the interchangeability of the metra 
would be very puzzling as they would be visually obvious. Such a reading is antithetical to 
the challenge of v. 4. An eaxlier example of interchangeable verses is the epitaph of Mi- 
das (AP 7.153, cf. Plato Phaedr. 264d) which, however, functions on an exclusively au- 
ral level. Imperial times brought a refinement on Kastorion's eleven-letter metra, the 
toóUynoos poem in which the numerical value of all the letters in a verse are equal; cf. D. 
Page, Further Greek Epigrams (Cambridge 1981) 504-6, 508-10. 

"Cf. Wilamowitz (note 2 above) 149, n. 2: "Ein Hymnus auf Pan, wenn man so 
sagen darf," and O. Kern, Rel. d. Gr. (note 2 above) 131, n. 2: "die Iamben des Kastor- 
ion von Soloi, die man nicht als Hymnos, sondern nur als metrische Spielerei bezeichnen 
darf." A similar attitude may be found in a more recent work, L. Lehnus (note 2 above) 
100, where we read that Kastorion's poem is “in realità un griphos . . . cui l'assetto este- 
riormente innico dell’ esordio non toglie carattere e finalità da virtuosismo metrico.” 

*On hymnic features, cf. E. Norden, Agnostos Theos (Leipzig 1913) 143-76; H. 
Meyer, Hymnische Stilelemente in der frühgriechischen Dichtung (Würzburg 1933) 19 
et passim; R. Janko, “The Structure of the Homeric Hymns: A Study in Genre,” Hermes 
109 (1981) 9-24; W. H. Race, "Aspects of Rhetoric and Form in Greek Hymns," GRBS 
23 (1982) 5-8. 
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convention and of his particular composition which, as it turns out, can 
be changed very little without being diminished. That which is 6uoyvw- 
OTA ur] 000 KAUEIV is, in other words, the order in which the metra are 
to be put together.” 

Because of syntactical constraints, any substitution is effectively 
limited to within each verse. But even here we must examine carefully to 
what extent such change is possible— both within the line and in rela- 
tion to those that precede and follow— from the standpoint of syntax, 
meter, style, etc. To this end I print the six possible combinations for 
each verse as it comes up for discussion. 


1 (a) gè Tov BoAaic vipokrürtou ÖUCXEINEPOV 
(b) oè Tov Boag óvoyxsíipepov VIPOKTÜTIOLG 
(c) VimoKTUTIOIC o£ TOV BoAaic óuoxeiuepov 
(d) vipoxturtoic SuoyxeipEepov o£ tóv BoAaic 
(e) ÖUOXEINEPOV vidoKTUTOLS o£ TOV BoAaiq 
(f) Guoxe(pepov o£ Tov BoAaic vidoKTUTOIC 


The first verse is understandably the most flexible since it gives us 
the clue which prompts us to dissect the poem in the first place. It is, 
moreover, the least sensitive syntactically because the verb does not ap- 
pear until the second verse. Nevertheless, hymnic tradition, with its 
strong tendency to locate the poem’s subject in the first word — thereby 
producing almost instant genre-recognition — persuades us to retain OÈ 
tov BoAaiq as the first metron.!? To be sure, we can raise no syntactic or 
metrical objections to any of the six possibilities, but neither can we 
point to any possible advantage in (c)-(f). The choice between (a) and 
(b) is perhaps the only one in the poem in which there is no compelling 
difference. 


2 (a) vatov8' &£ópav, Brjpovöne Mav, x8óv' "Apkädwv 
(b) vatové’ Eöpav x8óv' "Apkdadwv, Onpovöue Mav, 
(c) Enpovöue Mav, vaiovd’ £ópav xBov 'Apkáóov 
(d) Onpovoue Mav, x86v’ Apkáóov vaíov8' Eöpav 
(e) x98óv' “Apkddwv vaiové’ Eöpav, Snpovépe Nav, 
(f) x98óv' Apkáóov, Bnpovöne Nav, valov’ &öpav 


°This gives special point to the choice of the word ouvBeic (v. 4), since it thus 
refers to the task of both poet and reader which consists precisely of "putting together" 
the discrete metra. 

We are persuaded even though Athenaeus contemplated version (c). He was 
concerned, however, only with the metrical peculiarity and the eleven-letter metron, not 
with matters of style. 
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In verse two, we can rule out (b) and (e) because of resolution in 
the last metron. We abandon (c) as well because, like (e), it has no cae- 
sura. Alternatives (d) and (f) delay the participle too long— especially as 
the vocative intervenes — and leave Edpav hanging weakly at the end. 
The word Öuoxeiuepov would here naturally be construed with the 
stately x9óv' ApKGdwv, which doesn't need it, rather than with Eöpav, 
which does. Version (a) is thus the most satisfying. 


3 (a) kArjoo Ypap TS Ev coy nayKAeit érm 
(b) kArjoo ypagrj mayKAeit ënn týð’ Ev oop 
(c) THO £v oop kArjoo ypadrj mayKAEeit Er 
(d) 19S Ev ooh nayKAeit’ £r kArjoo ypapfi 
(e) ráykAgtt. ënn KANow ypagy tö £v cody 
(f) náykAgi £r tö’ Ev Goody kÀrjoo ypadr, 


In the received version of verse three, the first of two that deal with 
the poet, his work, and its reader, we finally encounter the verb of sing- 
ing. KÀrjOQ is positioned so as to contrast with KAUeıv (v. 4), thus fram- 
ing these two self-conscious lines by means of a word-play with cognate 
verbs for the activity of both poet and audience. The implied relation- 
ship between these two is reflected again in that between book (00d) 
and reader (0090). Verse three itself is enclosed on either side by the 
play between KANoW and rtáykAgit , the latter term also punning on 
"Pan" in the second verse!! and paradoxically juxtaposing the poem's 
“all-renown” with the very circumscribed group that can understand it 
(OÓUoyvoora un COG KAUEIV, v. 4). We can disqualify the alternative 
verses on a variety of grounds: The last four give up the framing device. 
Versions (b), (c), (d), and (e) have no caesura. Version (f) allows 
TIAYKAEIT EIN to precede KANOW, and so obscures the object, o£, leav- 
ing ouvBeig hanging in v. 4—the same objection applies to (d) and (e). 
In all, then, option (a) provides the best solution. 


4 (a) ouv@eic, àva£, óuoyvoora u ooo KAUEIV 
(b) ouvBeis, ävat, cooo KAUEIV ÖUoyvwota ym 
(c) 60oyvoora ur] ouvBeig, GvaE, ooo KAUELV 
(d) Sucyvwota un Copa KAUEIV ouv8eic, Avaß, 
(e) coda KAleıv SUGYvwWOTA LN OuvBeig, vağ, 
(f) coda KAleıv ouvBeis, Avag, Suoyvwota un 


This etymological pun was common in hymns to Pan, cf. H.H. 19.47 and Pind. 
H.Pan fr.96.2 (Snell-Maehler)= fr. III 2 (Lehnus). See generally L. Lehnus (note 2 
above) 162 f. 
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The same device that we had found in three and four, the frame, 
appears in verses four and five. It consists here of the opposition of let- 
tered sophistication and rural simplicity, of the literate author, who has 
composed (ouvBeig, v. 4) a learned work (ypabn Coon, v. 3) and the 
wild nature god who utters (igig, v. 5) his rustic song (KNPÖXUTOV 
ueiAıyna, v. 5). This polarity, central to the fragment's theme, likewise 
accounts for its structure (so far as we can tell), for the sketch of the god 
and his milieu embraces on either side the poet's self-portrait (v. 3-4).!? 
It is, moreover, a provocative polarity since it highlights and thus makes 
an issue of the anomalous yet pervasive Hellenistic desire to give highly 
polished expression to the rudest of themes. * It would therefore be rash 
to disturb the placement of ouvBeig and teic. Of the alternatives, only 
(b) maintains the frame but is ruled out because it has no caesura, as is 
the case with (c), (d), and (f). In version (e), as in (c), the position of un 
coming before ouvBeic is intolerable. 


5 (a) utoconóaAe INP, xnpóxurov óc pelAtypr teta. 
(b) pwoordAs rp, peiàryp’ iste knpoxurov Gc. 
(c) Knpöxutov óq pEiAtyp ieic, uoconóAe On. 
(d) knpóxurov dc, LwoordAs 8p, peEiAryw ieic. 
(e) neiAtyp lei¢ knpoóxurov óc, UWOOTIOAE Arjp. 
(f) petAtyy lel, UWOONOAE Orjp, knpóxurov Oc. 


In the final verse we safely reject four options, namely (b), (c), (e), 
and (f), because of resolution in the last metron. We also note the im- 
possibility of ending the line with KrIPOXUTOV Oc in versions (b) and (f), 
and the lack of caesura in (b) and (c). One would like to believe that the 
assonance ONP/KNPp- is deliberate since Kastorion is otherwise very con- 
scious of "Klangspiel" (cf. the pervasive -OV, -av, -wv sounds in v. 2 and 
-ņ sounds in v. 3). This juxtaposition can occur elsewhere only in possi- 
bility (f), which is impossible on syntactical grounds. In version (d), the 
only alternative to (a) that keeps tei¢ at the end, the position of dc be- 
fore the vocative is awkward in the extreme. Thus, yet again, we are 
best served by (a). 

We now see that the poem takes us through a two-fold process, the 
first part of which is to discover that the hymn consists of metrically 


"Kastorion goes out of his way to stress the contrast: Pan is a beast among beasts 
(v. 5, UWoorldAe Onp/Bnpovöne Mav, v. 2) as the poet's learned work appeals to the 
learned (v. 3, comn/aooa, v. 4). 

Leonidas’ epigrams, Herodas’ mimes, Theocritus’ bucolics come to mind. 
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equivalent and interchangeable metra of eleven letters each. Conse- 
quently, we appear to enjoy free rein in reshaping the hymn as we 
please — such was Athenaeus' instinct — casting Pan and hymnic conven- 
tion for the most part aside, and rejoicing in yet another example of 
Hellenistic ingenuity — and of our own! But the second part of our read- 
ing reveals a deeply conservative, traditional, though no less ingenious, 
perspective.!^ For the ostensible embaras de choix turns out to be illu- 
sory, and we arrive finally at the inescapable conclusion that there are 
only so many variables in addressing a god, and that Kastorion's 
achievement in this regard is consummate and would be the less so for 
any change. 

Our conclusion bears on a larger point. We have been dealing 
here only with Kastorion's Hymn to Pan, yet the critics' skepticism vis-à- 
vis this hymn typifies the modern stance generally toward the Hellenistic 
hymn qua hymn: Literary virtuosity is thought to be incompatible with 
religious intent. Callimachus’ Hymn to Apollo is thus "concerned pri- 
marily not with politics or religion, but with literature”;!? we are 
warned that that same poet's "Gótterhymnen sämtlich einem Geiste ent- 
springen, der an die persönlichen Götter als wirkliche Lenker irdischer 
Geschicke nicht mehr glaubt."!6 Philikos Hymn to Demeter in novel 
stichic choriambic hexameter exhibits "an obvious lack of genuine reli- 
gious feeling, but since the piece is a confessed literary exercise, this is 
hardly surprising, even if it accords ill with Philicus' position as a priest 
of Dionysus at the time of the great procession of the reign of Phila- 
delphus" (cf. Callixenus in Athenaeus 198b).!’ Without wishing to seem 
reactionary and assert that the hymns were composed for performance 
at specific religious festivals,!? one might ask of what a sophisticated 


"Certain, of course, only for the five verses that survive — though I doubt that the 
hymn was very long: riddling poems such as the epitaph of Midas, the (oöWn®og poems 
(cf. n. 6 above) or technopaignia are invariably short. It would be surprising to find a 
device such as interchangeable metra of eleven letters spread over a poem of great 
length. ; 

BF, Williams, Callimachus Hymn to Apollo (Oxford 1978) 3. 

16A. Körte and P. Händel, Die Hellenistische Dichtung (Stuttgart 1960) 21. 

UP. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria (Oxford 1972) 651-52. For Philikos’ role in 
the procession, cf. E. E. Rice, The Grand Procession of Ptolemy Philadelphus (Oxford 
1983) 52-58. 

'®This has been the tendency of French scholarship on Callimachus’ Hymns, e.g., 
E. Cahen, Callimaque et son oeuvre poetique (Paris 1929) 281: "C'est aux lieux mêmes 
ou la fête est célebrée qu’aurait été déclamé chacun des hymnes” before “un public de 
dévots”; see also P. Bruneau, Recherches sur les cultes de Délos a l'epoque hellénistique 
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scholar-poet's “religion” might consist. Was continued use of traditional 
genres merely cynical? Could there be for the poet a more personal sign 
of devotion than the product of his involvement in the intense literary 
experiments and innovations of the age??? 


> PETER BING 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


(Paris 1970) 16, with regard to the Hymn to Delos: “Il a sürement été écrit pour une 
cérémonie délienne”; or C. Meillier, Callimaque et son temps (Lille 1979) 94, on the 
Hymn to Apollo: “loeuvre litteraire intégrée dans le culte.” 

19Most recently, Anthony W. Bulloch has examined Callimachus’ religious atti- 
tude in the Hymns (“The Future of a Hellenistic Ilusion. Some observations on Calli- 
machus and religion," MH 41 [1984] 209-30), finding that the poet, while not “rejecting 
religion out of hand" (p. 229), nonetheless presents a "distrustful view" in which "the 
orderliness assumed by traditional religion is illusory . . . the religious illusion has broken 
and does not seem to have much of a future" (ibid.). Living in "confusing" times 
(p. 214), Callimachus, according to Bulloch, was a “realist” (p. 229) whose "'education 
to reality’ involves facing the contradictions which orthodox religion often tries to ignore" 
(p. 230). Religion, for him, “is found not to connect with the adult world in which we, his 
audience, try to live our lives" (p. 229). Indeed, the ancient poet may be "in the process 
of forming his own 'personal neurosis'" (p. 230, n. 32). It seems as if Bulloch has pro- 
jected, in undisguisedly modern psychoanalytic terms, a problem typical of the twentieth 
century (cf. p. 215, n. 13) onto a poet of the third century B.C. There is little room, on 
this view, for levity either in Callimachus or in Greek religion more generally. Thus, 
humorous, fanciful moments, such as when baby Zeus' umbilical cord falls off and be- 
comes the aition for the name of the Omphalian plain, or when an entire landscape takes 
to its heels before Leto as she tries to find a birthplace for Apollo, appear as products of a 
"very disturbed, even fractured . . . state of mind," a "febrile wit," "a very bizarre, and 
one might say frenzied, imagination" (p. 219). But are these images of the divine signifi- 
cantly more irreverent or burlesque than those that we can find in the Iliad, the Odyssey 
or the Homeric Hymn to Hermes (cf. N. Hopkinson's sensible remarks concerning this 
problem in “Callimachus’ Hymn to Zeus," CQ 34 [1984] 147-48)? 


x 


DID A HILARIUS GOVERN LYDIA 
IN THE FOURTH CENTURY a.p.? 


In his Lzves of Philosophers and Sophists, Eunapius reports that a 
pagan Gpxov tc AoíaG named Justus built makeshift altars, sacrificed 
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publicly, and undertook the restoration of pagan sanctuaries at Sardis. 
It is clear from the fact that Justus is found making his influence felt in 
the province of Lydia that he was vicar of the diocese of Asia. He held 
office sometime in the last decades of the fourth century.! On one occa- 
sion he “summoned [to Sardis] from all sides men who had a reputation 
for learning” to question them on how to divine the future from a sacri- 
ficial victim. This pagan gathering included the Sardian sophist Euna- 
pius and the distinguished Sardian. Platonist Chrysanthius, Eunapius 
friend and mentor. 

Justus’ activities at Sardis were inspired by his zeal for paganism. 
Chrysanthius’ presence at Sardis must have been encouraging. Some- 
thing else encouraged him too: the example of another Roman official 
named Hilarius: 


... 5G pakpoŬ tic and the ‘Pane cioegoitnoev ápxov the Aciac 
(loüctoq Mvo"dZETO). . . oUTOG gis trjv Aoí(av StaBac Ek Tg Kovorav- 
TIVOUTIOAEWG, Kai TOV ńysuóva TOU EBvouc kataAaBov ('IAápioq 
EKEIVOG EKQAEITO) OUYKOPUBAVTIWVTA TIPOG thv érugupíav, BwLoUS TE 
àvéotnoev autooxediouc £v ZApdeoıv KTA. 


It has long been confidently asserted that Hilarius was the governor of 
Lydia.” The notion is due to the mention of Sardis, in the Greek passage 
quoted here, shortly after the phrase TOv yenöva TOU EBvouc. Yet it is 
much easier and more natural to understand toU £0vouq to mean the 
province of Asia. In Eunapius’ account of Justus, beginning at Vitae 
phil. XXIII 4.1, there is no reference to Sardis or Lydia before the word 
£O0vouc, but there are two references to Asia, both of which appear in 
our passage. When Justus reached Asia — whether the province, the dio- 
cese or Asia Minor in a nonadministrative sense is meant is not clear, 
but does not affect our point— he found that the proconsul of the prov- 


'Eunap. Vitae phil. XXIII 4.1-9, 508 Giangrande. C. Foss argues that Justus' 
activity should be placed in the reign of Valens rather than that of Theodosius, and 
“hardly. . . after 391": Byzantine and Turkish Sardis (1976) 117. Cf. G. Fowden, Pagan 
Philosophers in Late Antique Society (Oxford diss. 1979) 102n: "such a display of pagan 
feeling is improbably later than c. 390 (cf. Cod. Theod. XVI.10.10-12).” 

*O. Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius (1906) 179; id., RE 8:2 (1913) 1601; W. C. 
Wright, ed., Philostratus and Eunapius, The Lives of the Sophists (1921) 592; PLREI 
s.v. "Hilarius 10"; Foss, Byzantine and Turkish Sardis 4, 28. For the sense of &8voc, see 
H. J. Mason, Greek Terms for Roman Institutions, American Studies in Papyrology 13 
(1974) 136. 
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ince of Asia was an enthusiastic pagan like himself. This encouraged 
him to advance the cause of paganism in his diocese, specifically at Sar- 
dis. The example of the proconsul of Asia will have been especially as- 
suring: that governor stood outside of the regular Diocletianic hierarchy 


and held an apxtw peiZova than that of the vicar of the diocese of 
Asia.’ 


ROBERT J. PENELLA 
FORDIIAM UNIVERSITY 


*Eunap. Vitae phil. VII 5.5, 479; A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 
284 -602 (1964) 47, 375. 
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JENNY STRAUSS CLAY. The Wrath of Athena: Gods and Men in the Odyssey. 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1983. Pp. xii + 268. 


This book boldly invites controversy by highlighting its most provocative 
and debatable point in its title and in its organization. Clay contends that the 
Odyssey is decisively shaped by anger on the part of Athena toward its hero 
Odysseus and that this anger, while it may be played down in the text, actually 
determines the structure of the poem and is of central thematic importance 
throughout. The prominence given to this point may, however, result in a mis- 
leading impression of the book as a whole. For it is not in fact a sustained at- 
tempt to develop a single argument, but rather a series of investigations into 
various aspects of the poem grouped together under the broad rubric reflected 
in the subtitle and elsewhere defined as “the relationship between the divine 
and the human in the Odyssey” (p. 7). 

Clay’s technique is well illustrated by her opening chapter, “The Begin- 
ning of the Odyssey.” There she scrutinizes the opening lines of the poem, fix- 
ing on certain details which she seeks to illuminate through an investigation of 
parallels and other relevant material in Homeric and other Greek poetry. The 
fact that the poet begins by calling on the Muse leads her into a discussion of 
poetic inspiration in Homer and the difference between the knowledge nor- 
mally available to mortals and the special knowledge of the gods and their activ- 
ities imparted to the poet by the Muse. From this she returns to other aspects of 
the proem: the omission of the hero’s name, the poet’s evident partisanship to- 
ward the hero, the choice of a starting point for Odysseus’ story. 

- The second chapter centers on the figure of Odysseus with the same tech- 
nique of coming at its subject from a variety of different angles: Odysseus is 
approached through his name, his Autolycan heritage, the boar’s-tusk helmet 
that he wears in Iad X, his bow and his role as an archer (especially in relation 
to Heracles), the relationship between Odysseus and Achilles suggested by the 
first song of Demodocus, and his behavior during the key episode of his encoun- 
ter with Polyphemus. 

In the third chapter, Clay turns to the relations between er and men in 
the poem, exploring the various qualities that define the gods’ difference from 
men: their freedom from death, their agelessness, their knowledge of mozra, 
their ability to transform the outward appearances of things, their power to 
control mortal life through demonstrations of favor and wrath. The two re- 
maining chapters are somewhat more specifically focused: the fourth is an anal- 
ysis of the encounter between Odysseus and Athena in Book 13, partly aimed at 
defining the cause of Athena’s wrath, and the fifth, entitled “The Double The- 
odicy of the Odyssey,” documents and attempts to reconcile a fundamental the- 
ological discrepancy in the poem between the view that the gods are just and 
intervene in human life to assure proper punishments and rewards for human 
actions and the view that the gods give men good and evil at random. 


American Journal of Philology 106 (1985) 512-531 ©1985 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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Throughout these discussions Clay’s approach is for the most part 
straightforward and avowedly commonsensical. She stays close to the text of the 
Odyssey or ofthe related works to which she turns for parallels (most frequently 
the Iliad), espousing what she at one point characterizes as a "humble phenom- 
enology” (p. 138). This approach allows her to accumulate a collection of valu- 
able insights into the outlook and assumptions ofthe Odyssey, some confirming 
impressions one may have arrived at less systematically in reading through the 
poem, others opening up unexpected perspectives that will undoubtedly inspire 
readers to develop them further and to rethink their own interpretations of vari- 
ous passages. Just to choose a few examples, a careful look at the uses of the 
word atasthalzaz, which plays so large a role in establishing the moral context of 
the story from the outset, leads to the conclusion that it is a term used “to place 
the blame for a destructive act on one party while absolving another” (p. 37), a 
refinement that should complicate in interesting ways our sense of how the 
poem casts its story in moral terms. In a later chapter Clay shows that human 
metis and divine intervention have parallel effects, a point that opens up an 
illuminating perspective on the way in which human capacities and limitations 
are represented in Homeric narrative. 

The central achievement of the book is the accumulation of such observa- 
tions, which combine to construct, not a dynamically unfolding argument, but 
a more richly informed point of view from which to return to the text. Rather 
than taking her reader through a pointed reading of the poem, Clay prepares 
him or her for a more thoughtful and well-informed reading of his or her own. 
Because she usually refrains from pressing specific conclusions, Clay leaves a 
number of loose ends, insights that call for further development or inconsistent 
claims that are neither reconciled nor commented on; but she is also able to 
avoid reductive readings and to fulfill well her announced intention of con- 
fronting, and acknowledging as authentic features of the text, the contradic- 
tions and discrepancies that have led analyst critics to find distinct, irreconcil- 
able compositional layers. This approach is especially well attuned to one of the 
projects that guides much of her discussion, the project of appreciating the na- 
ture of the Odyssey's many-sided and elusive hero and of the quality of metis 
that is his definitive characteristic. 

But in those parts of her discussion that she has chosen to highlight, her 
treatment of the wrath of Athena, Clay's approach is rather different, for tbere 
she gives a great deal of weight to what is barely present in the text. Athena's 
anger toward Odysseus, if it exists at all, is already in the past for the whole of 
the Odyssey's story; indeed Clay's interest in the theme stems from her belief 
that the cessation of Athena's wrath determines the starting point of the Odys- 
sey's narrative. If Athena's wrath is a significant feature of the Odyssey, its sig- 
nificance derives from its negation. Thus Clay's decision to give such promi- 
nence to this theme invites two questions: first, whether traces of this wrath 
really can be found in the text; and second, the broader question of how to 
incorporate awareness of what is perceptibly played down, suppressed, or (as in 
this case) suspended into one's reading of a text — a question that is especially 
compelling when applied to highly traditional texts like the Odyssey. 

On the first question, Clay can only cite one passage in which Odysseus is 
specifically named in connection with Athena's general wrath against the re- 
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turning Achaeans, Hermes’ speech to Calypso at 5.105-11, and even there a 
distinction is drawn between Odysseus’ companions, who have all been 
drowned, and Odysseus himself, who has been washed up on Calypso's shore. 
This one trace of the notion of Odysseus as the object of Athena’s anger is thus 
linked to a distinctive fate, his sojourn with Calypso, which entails his exemp- 
tion from the destruction that is otherwise the result of Athena’s wrath. While 
the delay brought by his wanderings and his stay with Calypso may cause suffer- 
ing for Odysseus and his family and may hold the threat of oblivion, it is also a 
saving concealment that allows him to survive until the proper moment for his 
return (and thus akin to the disguise that he later adopts with Athena’s aid) and 
so ensures the eventual triumph that sets him gloriously apart from the other 
Achaean heroes. To the extent that Odysseus suffers from Athena’s wrath, he 
does so in a distinctive way that leads not to annihilation but to a happy conclu- 
sion that is only possible because it is delayed, and that important difference 
should be taken into account in any discussion of this theme. But to turn to the 
second of my questions, Clay tends not to stress the significance for an under- 
standing of the Odyssey of Odysseus’ emancipation from Athena’s wrath. She 
concentrates on the poet’s deemphasis of Athena’s wrath in Odysseus’ case as a 
sign of his bias in favor of his hero rather than as a key to what he has created, 
presenting it as a form of evasion rather than of imaginative reshaping of the 
tradition. Thus unlike many neo-analytic critics, whose methods hers at many 
points resemble, she does not seem to be investigating Homer's departures from 
tradition as a way of throwing into relief his distinctive creation. For example, 
she has little time for the wrath of Poseidon, whose unarguable prominence in 
the text seems to be integrally related to the Odyssey's conception of its hero as 
escaping the wrath of his particular patron, characterizing it as an “alibi” 
which “many critics gullibly swallow” (p. 44). The result is an interpretation 
that is stimulating and sensitive to some often-ignored nuances, but also out of 
tune with the poem’s own emphases and preoccupations. 

The dangers of reading the poem with such a slant become apparent 
when Clay turns to an analysis of the encounter between Athena and Odysseus 
in Book 13. Any interpretation of this conversation as a coherently unfolding 
dialogue necessarily involves reading between the lines, and when Clay does 
that, she naturally reads in the issues that she has decided are central. For her, 
what happens in that scene is that Odysseus essentially performs the overstep- 
ping of mortal limits that characteristically provokes divine wrath, in this case 
through an exercise of extraordinary intelligence that allows him to see through 
Athena’s attempt to blame Poseidon for her absence, but he conceals it, choos- 
ing to say nothing because he recognizes his dependence on Athena’s help. This 
is certainly a problematic interpretation, since it depends on Clay’s question- 
able claim that the wrath of Poseidon is simply a red herring and since it makes 
something that does not happen the central event of the scene. It also seems to 
lose sight of what is so striking about the scene: the extraordinary affection with 
which Athena treats Odysseus, asserting her divine superiority as she tricks him 
by disguising both Ithaca and herself, yet doing so not to destroy him, but as a 
playful prelude to giving him her unqualified support. 

Clay's tendency to play down Athena's affection for Odysseus also leads to 
a rather tepid explanation of her return to active support for his cause, Accord- 
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ing to Clay, Athena stops being angry in order to bring about a Just resolution of 
the crisis on Ithaca; she does this, not because of anything to do specifically with 
Odysseus, but because the gods must occasionally uphold justice in an exem- 
plary fashion in order to retain the worship of humans. This explanation comes 
in the course of the final chapter, in which Clay does an excellent job of setting 
out the difficult problem of the poem’s conflicting views of divine involvement 
in human affairs. This is certainly not an easy problem to resolve, but Clay’s 
own discussion is perhaps more revealing than she allows. In the course of it she 
points to several ways in which the Odyssey suggests that the idea of justice is 
essentially a human construct: it is invoked by mortals in their wishes and hopes 
but not in their accounts of what they have experienced from the gods, and it is 
fulfilled only in that part of the narrative that is set in the world of human 
civilization. And that realization should at least allow us to appreciate the way 
the Odyssey's plot intertwines unparalleled divine support for the individual 
aspirations of its hero with unparalleled divine support for collective human 
aspirations toward a reliable system of just punishments and rewards. 

This is not a book that is easily summarized (many of its most interesting 
points have not been touched on here) or one that will easily win assent for all its 
conclusions. But rarely does a book that sparks as much disagreement as this 
undoubtedly will also offer as much illumination and command as much re- 
spect. Clay’s discussions are invariably vigorous, well-stated, and thoroughly 
informed about previous scholarship; taken together they form an engaging 
book that at some points sheds rays of light on the text from a variety of angles 
and at others challenges its readers with provocative but also stimulating 
claims. 


SHEILA MURNAGHAN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THOMAS G. ROSENMEYER. The Art of Aeschylus. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1982. Pp. 393. $34.95, cloth; $12.95, paper. 


For years there has been a need for a comprehensive and up-to-date gen- 
eral study of Aeschylean tragedy. Thomas Rosenmeyer’s book goes far to meet 
this need — perhaps too far. The efficient orientation of novices probably still 
calls for a shorter, and less idiosyncratic, book. On the other hand, that unwrit- 
ten handbook is bound to be far less stimulating and dazzling than what we 
have here: the vigorously formulated results of years of the reading and reflec- 
tion of one of our most penetrating students of Greek literature, a man unwill- 
ing merely to summarize communes opiniones. Also, readers of The Green 
Cabinet will be prepared for the bonus of often illuminating parallels drawn 
from the author’s deep familiarity with European literature, a familiarity re- 
grettably rare among contemporary classical scholars. 

Rather than survey chronologically the surviving plays one at a time, Ro- 
senmeyer has chosen a topical spectrum with the broad headings of “Hard 
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Data” (text, verse forms, stagecraft), “The Poetry” (style, imagery), “The 
Agents” (chorus, rhetoric, ethos), “Responsibility” (gods and other constraints 
on human action), and “The Drama” (arrangement of actions, the trilogy). 
Each discussion draws on relevant features of the six indubitably genuine com- 
plete plays, the P. V. (used with cautious alertness to its anomalies), and (only 
occasionally) the fragments. The author boldly calls his own procedure “tearing 
the plays apart and writing across them” (p. 5), and it would probably be chur- 

lish to chide him for running risks of which he was perfectly aware. Still, that 
more pedestrian handbook which awaits its author would do well to compensate 
for such dismemberment by including sa of individual plays, as well as a 
survey of fragments. 

Rosenmeyer’s book is faithful to its title. In these pages Aeschylus the 
dramatist has expelled several would-be usurpers: most notably, perhaps, Aes- 
chylus the theologian. This is as it should be. Unfortunately, the triumph of the 
dramatist has been achieved at the cost of a perilous thinning-out of the dra- 
matic experience. Rosenmeyer is correct to find it “quixotic” to construct an 
“Aeschylean theology” (p. 283), but does it help us to be told that Aeschylus was 
"in some ways . . . the least religious of the three tragedians” (p. 157)? The 
problem is that here, as often elsewhere, the author's loyalty to Aeschylus the 
man of the theater leads him to try to neutralize the potentially distracting 
claims of "other" spheres of Greek life. Thus, in a discussion of choral appeals 
to the gods, the presence of religious content is accounted for partly as mimesis 
of actual belief, but mainly as the poet's way of ensuring that "human actions 
and reflections are endowed with a sonority which enhances their standing" (p. 
157). In the course of a stimulating exploration of the constraints on human 
action in Aeschylean tragedy, Rosenmeyer does develop a more interesting the- 
sis about the role of the gods. Here they emerge as supple poetic devices which 
“must do wrong” in order to help the playwright "construct a web of impulses 
and motivations designed to hint at the moral confusion, and often perversity, 
of human affairs" (pp. 269 f.). Hence, those who hope to formulate an Aeschy- 
lean view of the justice of Zeus are unlikely to succeed, for Zeus is "a poetic way 
of talking about the context of human action" (p. 277). The problem here is 
that Zeus becomes a context without content. Any resonance thus achieved 
must have a hollow sound. 

Even seasoned students of Greek tragedy will find Rosenmeyer's discus- 
sion of character in Aeschylus a stimulating contribution to a subject which has 
been showing recent twitches of renewed life. He rightly emphasizes Aeschylus' 
indifference to the "minute particulars" (Blake's phrase, fathered upon Yeats 
on p. 213) of modern character portrayal. Rather, an Aeschylean character is a 
collective set of plausible responses to shifting dramatic stimuli. "Orestes is, 
thus, less a character than a vehicle for the exploration of the courses of action 
available to one in his (mythological) position" (p. 251). There is much truth in 
this, though Rosenmeyer's account would have had more depth had it been 
anchored in the context of Greek concepts of personality and human nature. 

Like the chapter on "Gods," that on "Guilt; Curse; Choice" explores con- 
sequences of Rosenmeyer's view of character in Aeschylus. This is a bracingly 
negative chapter, undermining the claims to interpretive adequacy of concepts 
like guilt, fallibility, hubris, wealth, "belated explanations," dzke, ancestral 
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curse, and choice. In each case the author persuasively refutes the temptation 
to find in any one of these concepts the “key” to an Aeschylean tragedy. But 
here again he is often led to overstate his case. For example, dzké as a pattern of 
retributive acts becomes merely “a poetic construction” (p. 294), and a clash of 
dikai is denied. (Cho. 461 is rendered, “Ares will work with Ares, and Right 
with Right.” A solitary and not remarkably pertinent parallel, O.C. 901, is un- 
likely to persuade many scholars of a "cooperative" sense for &uußaAei here.) 
Similarly, the focus of the ozkos in Ag. and Cho. becomes simply a dramatic 
convenience In “a genre which enjoins concentration” (p. 295), while the ances- 
tral curse is only “a means of reverberating the suffering” (p. 297). So eager is 
Rosenmeyer to avoid Snell’s emphasis on the role of choice in Aeschylus that he 
is driven to render Ag. 218 “and when he had the runner of the yoke of Neces- 
sity adjusted to his neck” (p. 301). Still, one must in balance admire his presen- 
tation of a dramatist determined “to prevent the audience from ever settling 
into an unambiguous understanding of the causes of action” (p. 306). 

Approaching Rosenmeyer's concluding discussion of the Aeschylean tril- 
ogy, many readers may be prepared for warnings about the dangers of using the 
Oresteia to reconstruct the Danaid and Theban trilogies (to say nothing of the 
Prometheia). The jolt will come when they are told that the Oresteia itself was 
never intended to be an artistic unity. The author's main stated argument for 
an episodic Oresteza falls short of complete cogency: “Since most ancient trilo- 
gies were . . . not connected, it is logical to assume that even in a connected 
trilogy, the forces of unity are not overriding, and that the three plays can be 
appreciated as relatively independent units" (p. 342). Still, this hypothesis does 
allow Rosenmeyer to face squarely the problems of the "Góttermimus" of the 
Eum. (the phrase, like much of the interpretation, is indebted to Reinhardt). 
Here, we are told, "accommodation wins out over significance and cunning 
over profundity” (p. 347). 

The greatest strength of this book stands wedded to what this reviewer 
finds its greatest weakness. Rosenmeyer's insistence that Aeschylus must be un- 
derstood as a dramatist alone is based on a conception of artistic activity which 
has so concentrated a focus that new light is repeatedly cast on old questions. 
But the beam of this light is not sufficiently wide. The cultural, social, and 
political matrix of which Aeschylean tragedy was a living part is here consis- 
tently — and purposely — ignored or reduced to "sonority." Here, then, is an- 
other task for that more succinct and more balanced, but, alas, less interesting 
general handbook waiting patiently to mount to the shores of light. 


DAVID A, LUPHER 
UNIVERSITY OF PUGET SOUND 
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R. L. HUNTER, Editor. Eubulus: The Fragments (Cambridge Classical Texts 
and Commentaries 24). New York, Cambridge University Press, 1983. 
Pp. xiv + 260. $59.50. 


Fate has been unkind to Eubulus and to his genre. Between about 380 
and 335 B.C., he wrote some 104 comedies. Of these only 118 fragments from 58 
plays and 36 more unplaceable ones survive. Athenaeus furnishes the bulk of 
them. There are no papyri. The longest of the preserved passages is 27 almost 
continuous lines, but most are well under a dozen. No plots and very few scenes 
are recognizable. Nor is Middie Comedy itself well understood. With few prac- 
titioners better preserved than Eubulus, it remains a phantom genre better 
known for what it is not (viz. Old or New Comedy) than for what it is. Mytholog- 
ical and tragic burlesque were apparently favorite topics, but little more can 
safely be said about this “transitional” art form. Yet it remains important. The 
idea of comedy changed profoundly in the fourth century, and even small clues 
to its evolution are invaluable. Now that so much more is known about New 
Comedy, reappraisal of the old material seems especially desirable. This has 
been Richard Hunter’s goal in editing Eubulus, and he brings to the task a 
happy combination of traditional skills and new information. 

The edition follows a standard format of the Cambridge series: an intro- 
duction discussing the author and his genre, the fragments in Kock’s order to- 
gether with their sources, and a commentary with headnotes for each play fol- 
lowed by elucidation of its fragment(s). There are also four excellent indices: of 
Eubulus’ vocabulary, passages discussed, subjects, and words discussed in the 
commentary. 

The text first. Hunter is a sober and intelligent editor who avoids the 
temptation either to rewrite Eubulus or to read more into a fragment than is 
there. He handles the difficulties of vocabulary, dialect forms, and the occa- 
sionally mysterious syntax with care and good sense. The apparatus is a model 
of clarity, an especially welcome feature with such difficult fragments as 56 (de- 
scribing a drinking cup) and 57 (dice throws). Sometimes, perhaps, he is too 
conservative. In fragment 7, for example, Heracles praises the eating of meat, 
especially kpéac Bógiov EBBOV áoóAotkKov uéya (line 8). Hunter relegates Wi- 
lamowitz’ brilliant àcoAoíkoq to the apparatus and comments: “The string of 
four adjectives is a pleasing effect and I have retained A06Ao0ıkov, ‘uncorrupt,’ 
‘which has not gone off; Wilamowitz’ ácoAoíkoG, constructed with &p6dv, 
would make the point that Heracles wants a piece of meat unadulterated by the 
fancy sauces of the time . . ." (p. 92). Who would prefer corrupt meat, and 
what then would be the point of &$8óv? There is a bookish pleasure in the 
string of adjectives, but surely more comic punch in the line as emended. Nev- 
ertheless, reasonable emendations are always scrupulously discussed, and 
Hunter demonstrates time and again the virtues of a conservative approach. 

The commentary is especially good on vocabulary and syntax and takes 
care to relate patterns of speech, comic motifs, and dramatic situations to the 
practices of earlier and later comedy. He is not quite so helpful with the Medi- 
terranean flora and fauna that keep appearing in recipes, riddles, and the like, 
but his comments are serviceable and proportionate to their importance. The 
headnotes discussing the title and subject of each play are excellent. The pre- 
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sentation of the evidence and its interpretation is full and balanced. Is An- 
gylion, the title of the first play, a proper name or a nickname, the character 
slave or free, protagonist or prologist? Hunter presents the possibilities. He is 
equally informative on the problem of double titles (e.g., pp. 146-48 on La- 
kones or Leda). In discussing Semele he shows admirable restraint in suggesting 
a plot, and so too with Stephanopolides. He rightly doubts any link with. 
Naevius’ Corollaria ( pace Webster, SLGC? 61-62) and even refrains from put- 
ting its nine fragments in a likely dramatic order lest he create “a misleading 
impression of confidence” (192). His hesitation in all such matters is well rooted 
in good sense. The reconstruction of lost plots is, as Hunter knows quite well, 
‘generally a hopeless task, and he wisely offers the evidence unencumbered by 
fruitless conjecture. 

Yet the very qualities that make Hunter so fine an editor and commenta- 
tor create problems in the introduction when he addresses larger questions of 
artistry and literary history. When H. D. Jocelyn edited the fragments of En- 
nian tragedy for this series, he included a superb introduction to another “lost” 
genre that is itself an important contribution to scholarship. Even allowing for 
the leaner pickings.among the remnants of Middle Comedy, Hunter is painfully 
inadequate. He deals beautifully with the ancient testimonia, and with Eubu- 
lus’ dates, output, metrical practices, and the like. But what of the genre itself 
and Eubulus' place in it? Hunter surely has a better feel for Eubulus’ style than 
anyone else today, but he is reluctant to apply his knowledge to the obvious 
literary questions and shows no willingness to phrase any new questions for that 
knowledge to answer. The introduction is thus entirely conventional. A section 
entitled “Middle Comedy” shows that this label is only a later scholarly con- 
struct and not a unanimous one. A rival scheme in antiquity divided comedy 
simply into Old and New; a third scheme, not discussed here but eventually 
represented by Diomedes (XXIV.2 Koster), distinguished among Early (Epi- 
charmus), Old (Aristophanes), and New (Menander). Hunter himself, despite 
his intensive work on Eubulus, adds nothing to the discussion. He only con- 
cludes that the concept of Middle Comedy is “a useful tool of literary history 
and to do away with it would be to obliterate the considerable progress which 
scholarship, both ancient and modern, has made in this area” (6). What prog- 
ress is that? A later section, “Eubulus and Middle Comedy,” simply relates well 
known points about the use of choruses, political references, mythological 
themes, and tragic parody to the specific case of Eubulus. It is a very useful 
summary here at the beginning of this edition, but it does not advance our 
understanding of this puzzling genre. How significant a figure was Eubulus? 
Can specific comparisons be made with fragments of Alexis or Antiphanes, and 
what would they show? What might be the dramatic effect of “the ludicrously 
circumlocutory ‘dithyrambic’ style” long associated with Middle Comedy and 
exemplified by fragment 75? It is precisely because Hunter is neither an Ed- 
monds nor a Webster that his thoughts on such issues would be so valuable and 
that his hesitation to think creatively about them is so regrettable. 

Perhaps in coming years Hunter will be more willing to address these 
larger issues, and because I hope so, one last, minor criticism seems appropri- 
ate. His expository style is cool and clear, but academic mannerisms constantly 
mar it. He shuns positive statements. A suggestion is invariably “not implausi- 
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ble” rather than plausible, a usage “not uncommon” rather than common. 
"Very" needs "indeed" to hold its hand, as in “very good indeed.” Sexual topics 
make him wriggle. A reference to Jeffrey Henderson’s The Maculate Muse 
(never a quotation) must suffice to explain-an obscenity, though sometimes 
Aristophanes is pressed into service. Thus on the- psaltrza: “These girls often 
performed other services at symposia as well as musical ones (cf. Ar. Wasps 
1346). . . .” Philokleon’s meaning is clear enough, but why hide behind the 
reference? Such pedantry and coyness do not suit Hunter’s learning and sense. 

This remains, however, a fine and useful volume. Its deficiencies will only 
whet our appetite for more. 


SANDER M. GOLDBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


SARAH B. POMEROY. Women in Hellenistic Egypt: From Alexander to Cleo- 
patra. New York, Schocken Books, 1985. Pp. xxii + 241, 21 photo- 
graphs. $16.95. | 


a 


Pomeroy’s first book, Goddesses, Whores, Wives and Slaves: Women in 
Classical Antiquity, has been a staple of undergraduate courses on women in 
the ancient world since its publication in 1976. It also provided the starting 
point for much of the specialist scholarship which has proliferated in journals 
since then. In the intervening years, the study of women in ancient history and 
literature has become an established and flourishing field, and this new book 
reflects some of the developments that have taken place. 

The author draws on her long-standing expertise in papyrology to pro- 
duce a thoughtful and well documented account of the Greek-speaking women 
of Ptolemaic Egypt. It is written in a straightforward and accessible style. 
Nicely presented, with well-chosen illustrations, it has an excellent general in- 
dex and the expected index of papyri and ostraka. The bibliography is a model 
of its kind: the inclusion of such standards of modern Mediterranean ethnogra- 
phy as Campbell's Honour, Family and Patronage is indicative of the growing 
tendency among classical scholars to read more widely. 

The attempt to cover women of different social strata is evident in the 
chapter divisions of the book: Queens, Alexandrian Women, Some Married 
Women in the Papyri, Slaves and Workers, and Women’s Role in the Economy. 
Hellenistic Egypt was a fascinating mixture of cultures, and the work represents 
a serious attempt to consider this diversity in spite of the author’s declared con- 
centration on the Greek-speakers. The value generally attached to Greek cul- 
ture in Ptolemaic Egypt is interesting: for example, Jewish women gradually 
assumed the Greek practice of representation by a KÚpIOG (quasi-guardian) in 
legal and commercial transactions, although their own system freed them from 
the need of a male representative once they attained the age of twelve. 

The question of cultural transmission through women is touched on 
briefly (pp. 121-22), and the apparent differences between the formal educa- 
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tion of girls and boys leads the author to speculate on the background to this. 
The use of North African women and Amazons as instances of the preservation 
of customs through mother-daughter teaching seems forced and is not im- 
proved by reference to the warrior queens and princesses of Macedon. The 
problem is a familiar one in any kind of compensatory history, whether of slaves 
or women. Basic information on such subcultures is necessarily sparse, and 
speculation must often be justified by comparative evidence or citation of dubi- 
ous ancient testimony. On the whole, this difficulty is handled well. Papyri— 
literary as well as formal — provide the basis of the book, and this factual core is 
supplemented by intelligent supposition that seldom strays far from the stan- 
dards of commonsense plausibility. 

The economic range of the work is limited by the evidence. Lower class 
men and upper class women are difficult enough for the historian to resurrect: 
the women of the lower orders are particularly elusive. But Pomeroy makes a 
valiant effort to give us as wide-ranging a view as possible, and we are left with 
some sense of the lives of slaves and peasant women in spite of the author's 
admission that the sources force a disproportionate concentration on the 
women at the top of the social spectrum. 

Chapter One, on Hellenistic queens, is readable and interesting but con- 
tains little that is novel. The rationale for according so much space to this group 
is thin, and the treatment slips at times into the "Great Mythic Heroines of the 
Past" mode, quite out of keeping with the rest of the book. The chapter on 
Alexandrian women focuses necessarily on those of the privileged class of offi- 
cials and employs both epigraphic evidence (for example, in the dedication of 
statues, epitaphs, and religious donations) and imaginative literature. There is 
some interesting biographic material about priestesses, royal mistresses, philos- 
ophers, and authors. Pomeroy deftly avoids the appearance of "bittiness" and 
weaves the information and her own observations into a coherent whole. This 
and the chapter on queens will doubtless prove favorites with students who 
come upon the book as a course text. 

The best part of the work, however, is the detailed discussion of marriage 
contracts in Chapter Three ("Some Married Women in the Papyri"). The prac- 
tice of drawing up agreements before marriage was well established in many 
ancient Mediterranean societies. Pomeroy rightly points out that they might 
have been particularly important for women who moved away from their male 
kin after marriage in this mobile era, since the contracts explicitly recorded 
their rights for the duration of the marriage and on its dissolution. It is, of 
course, a separate and unanswerable question whether contracts actually se- 
cured women's rights in the absence of male kin to enforce their terms. 

Pomeroy shows a proper awareness of the source problems and reminds 
the reader of the scattered nature of the surviving documents. She is nonetheless 
tempted to generalize about the situation and contrasts the movable dowry of 
Greco-Egyptians with the landed dowry common in areas where Greeks ex- 
pected to be settled for many generations (p. 92). Given her findings elsewhere 
that these women sometimes inherited land and were capable of owning it, it is 
certainly interesting that land never figures in surviving dotal records from 
Ptolemaic Egypt (p. 156); but, again, the problems of comparing eras so di- 
versely documented are evident from a perusal of Schaps' study of mainland 
Greek practices in an earlier period. 
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This book yields examples of women who actively leased and cultivated 
land but shows that in general the Greek-speaking women were less indepen- 
dent in their transactions than their Egyptian counterparts. The author is cau- 
tious (pp. 156-58) about plotting changes in land-owning patterns or their im- 
plications for the decline of the early Ptolemaic system of land tenure 
(especially the system of cleruchies as incentives for mercenary soldiers) because 
of the uneven survival of evidence which has made it so difficult to document 
the final century of the Ptolemaic era. 

Chapter Five, “Women’s Role in the Economy," is largely concerned with 
land use but deals also with women's labor, paid and unpaid. It falls into cate- 
gories connected with the production and processing of food and clothes or of 
child-care associated with the necessarily female profession of wet-nursing. 
These categories are similar to those attested for imperial Rome by Treggiari's 
studies of CIL.VI tombstones.! It is interesting that lower class women of both 
cultures were apparently concentrated in a limited number of gender-based 
occupations. 


Pomeroy points out that, although the level of commercial activity 
among Greco-Egyptian women was much lower than that of their menfolk or of 
contemporary Egyptian women, it presents a striking contrast to that recorded 
for Greek women of other times and places. She suggests that it is more analo- 
gous to that of Roman women of a later date, though she cautions (p. 173) that 
the type of documentation might have affected the tradition. Specific transac- 

. tions are more likely to be found in papyri: for other periods we are dependent 
on law court speeches, mortgage stones, or (in the case of Gortyn) a formal legal 
code, all of which necessarily present a different kind of picture. Yet some com- 
mon features emerge, such as the high incidence of women as religious benefac- 
tresses — noted by Pomeroy for Alexandria, by Schaps for mainland Greece of 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.C.,? and by van Bremen for other Greek cities of 
the Hellenistic world.? Perhaps we would have to alter our other notions if we 
had records of specific transactions from these different societies. It could be 
that we take the law too literally for periods which have left few concrete exam- 
ples of its workings (though Gardner's recent paper on Petronilla reminds us 
that extraordinary and inconvenient laws might be enforced, if it suited inter- 
ested parties — at least in litigious Roman Egypt). The findings of Chapter Five 
might cause some surprise among readers and perhaps stimulate reexamination 
of the accepted dicta about women and commerce in other parts of the Greek 
world. 

Taken as a whole, Women in Hellenistic Egypt is‘a scholarly, accessible 
treatment of the subject. It will be read with interest by undergraduates and 


ı 1S. Treggiari, “Jobs for Women,” AJAH 1 (1976) 76-104, and “Lower Class 
Women in the Roman Economy," Florilegium 1 (1979) 65-86. 
* D. M. Schaps, Economic Rights of Women in Ancient Greece (Edinburgh 1979). 
* R. Van Bremen, "Women and Wealth” in A. Cameron and A. Kuhrt, eds., Im- 
ages of Women in Antiquity (London 1983) 233-42. 
1J. Gardner, "A Family and an Inheritance: The Problems of the Widow 
Petronilla," LCM 9 (1984) 132-33. 
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nonspecialists as well as by historians of Hellenistic Egypt. It is soundly con- 
structed and expertly documented, but it could have made a more significant 
contribution to women's history if it had provided a thorough analysis of the 
position of women in this kind of society. At times we are led to expect such an 
attempt, but the author retreats and we are left with a collection of interesting 
information and observations. 

This is no bad thing in itself. The same criticism could be leveled at most 
anglophone classical scholarship — though it is, perhaps, particularly true of the 
"growth areas" such as the history of women or of the family, where scholars feel 
the need to establish the respectability of new topics with impeccably tradi- 
tional techniques. I feel we should have passed that stage by now. Hallett's re- 
cent book on Fathers and Daughters in Roman Society (Princeton 1984), or- 
ganized around a controversial thesis, is likely to arouse criticism in some 
quarters, but in the process it will force readers to review their own assumptions 
about elite Roman women. The applecarts of ancient political and economic 
history have survived upsets by such as Syme, Finley, Badian, Gruen, and de 
Ste. Croix. 

It is understandable that many scholars shy away from such a treatment. 
Classical training militates somewhat against the bold or holistic approach, and 
each scholar needs to settle on a style with which she or he feels comfortable; 
but Pomeroy's pioneering record fits her for the task of signaling a new direc- 
tion. She states at the outset of the work that "establishing the status of Greek 
women in Egypt is a complex task, for status is a relative concept." True, but 
she is equal to the complexity. It would have been helpful if she had at least 
provided a concluding chapter that drew together her observations and ideas. 
But this is carping criticism. The book is, after all, an exemplary piece of schol- 
arship and proclaims itself as the product of an author in complete command of 
the topic. The fluency and accessibility of the style are a bonus not often found 
in combination with such well grounded erudition. It will delight specialists and 
interested amateurs alike and might widen the circle of those with a serious 
interest in Ptolemaic Egypt. ' ' 


SUZANNE DIXON 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


RICHARD BRILLIANT. Visual Narratives, Storytelling in Etruscan and Roman 
Art. Ithaca, London, Cornell University Press, 1984. Pp. 200, 34 figs., 38 
pls. $37.50. 


Although the scholarly literature on various aspects of narrative in an- 
cient art is extensive, few studies have addressed themselves to the important 
matter of the relationship between the artist's methods of narration and the 
ways in which the observer might perceive this narrative content. Brilliant’s 
book is particularly welcome not only because it focuses on this question in 
Etruscan and Roman art, but also because his approach and insights can con- 
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tribute to an understanding of narrative art of other periods. To some extent 
the work reflects its origin in a series of lectures presented by the author at the 
Scuola Normale Superiore of Pisa in 1980. Besides the introduction there are 
four chapters dealing selectively within a chronological framework with four 
different forms of art: (1) Etruscan Cinerary Urns: Mythological Excerpts in 
Boxes; (2) Pendants and the Mind’s Eye; (3) The Column of Trajan and Its 
Heirs: Helical Tales, Ambiguous Trails; and (4) Mythological Sarcophagi: Pro- 
leptic Visions. In these chapters Brilliant tests the analytical method by which 
he seeks to discover how the ancient observer “decoded” the artist’s narrative 
material and in what ways visual narratives were modified by program, ideol- 
ogy, and history. Herein “narrative” is broadly defined, encompassing both 
works that tell a story in themselves and individual compositions that spark the 
viewer to recall episodes or parts of a story that are not represented. Monuments 
are carefully and succinctly described and problems in interpretation pointed 
out. Brilliant's own ideas are developed in light of ancient literary sources as 
well as recent scholarly literature, especially in the areas of semiotics and liter- 
ary criticism. At times, however, these ideas are rather difficult to follow be- 
cause of the author's choice of words and turns of phrase. A summarizing con- 
cluding chapter would have been helpful. Photographs and other illustrations 
are well chosen and of generally good quality. 

In his introduction, subtitled "Sight Reading," Brilliant concentrates on 
the ways in which oral and written narratives differ from visual ones. Among his 
principal general observations are the following: (1) the viewer — more so than 
the listener or reader — must become his own narrator, “changing the images 
into some form of internalized verbal expression" (p. 16); (2) the observer usu- 
ally has greater freedom than the listener or reader to choose how and in what 
sequence to experience the images with which he is presented; and (3) a truly 
visual narrative has no visible text to which it must defer. Particularly interest- 
ing are Brilliant's comments with regard to the romances of Achilles Tatius, 
Longus, and Apuleius vis-à-vis such masterpieces of Roman narrative art as the 
columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. He notes that in these literary and 
visual forms of narrative the past, present, and future are interrelated and can 
be experienced together by the reader and. viewer. 

The first chapter begins with the author's questioning the validity of the 
term "cycle" (e.g., Heroic Cycle, Trojan Cycle, Theban Cycle) as applied to the 
discrete scenes on Etruscan cinerary urns. In an attempt to understand how 
these scenes were perceived, he examines the urns themselves and analogous 
works from the Near East, the Greek world, Etruria, and Rome in the Republi- 
can period. The closest parallel is found between the scenes on the urns and 
those on a number of so-called Megarian bowls, which were produced between 
the third and first centuries ».c. in several Hellenistic workshops. These terra 
cotta vessels show portions of now lost narrative picture cycles taken from many 
sources, including the Fad, Odyssey, and Greek tragedy, with accompanying 
inscriptions indicating characters, the title of the work, and even the name of 
the author. Brilliant is of the opinion that these scenes (characterized as “reduc- 
tive epitomes") may have served only as symbolic reminders of the “classics” 
rather than as illustrations of them, as he believes may also have been true in 
the case of the Tabulae Iliacae (discussed in Chapter 2). The urns differ from 
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the bowls in the larger size of the field, the detailed concentration of effects, 
and the funerary context for which they were intended. This context helps to 
explain the popularity on the urns of certain themes, such as Meleager and the 
Calydonian Boar, intended to symbolize man facing death. For the subject 
matter of a scene to be intelligible “in terms useful to the contemplation of 
death” (p. 51), and not merely visually appealing, the observer was called on to 
supply the narrative framework. Brilliant concludes with the observation that 
the disestablishment of a given story line apparent on an Etruscan urn (termed 
“the signal reference”) “reveals an abstracting tendency in the treatment of 
time and event that would exercise a profound influence on subsequent Roman 
narrative art, relying as it does on the observer’s prior knowledge to fill the 
spaces between bits of narrative imagery” (p. 52). 

Particularly useful in Chapter 2 is Brilliant’s relating of first century B.c. 
through second century A.D. literature to contemporary visual imagery. Here 
he focuses on several groups of pendant paintings of the first century A.D. from 
various houses in Pompeii and on the so-called Spada Reliefs in Rome dating to 
the second century A.D. These pendant images betray a quasi-narrative connec- 
tion through analogy, like that apparent in Ovid's Metamorphoses. Although 
the subject matter of panels displayed within a given context may be different, 
the works may be thematically or conceptually related in some way, requiring 
the observer to perceive the connection among them and thus to become the 
creator of a form of narrative—what Brilliant terms a “narrative of the inte- 
rior.” Some highly sophisticated associations might be expected in the homes of 
the highly educated. One thinks, for example, of Livia’s house on the Palatine 
(a case not mentioned by the author) with its triclinium decorated with mytho- 
logical pendant paintings, the subjects of only two (out of three) of which are 
known. But how complex a meaning necessarily lay behind ensembles chosen 
for rooms in the homes of the middle class or nouveau riche? As Brilliant notes, 
“One comes to the reluctant conclusion that sophisticated programmatic paint- 
ing was uncommon at Pompeii, although certain limited combinations might 
have been fashionable, especially in pairs, and should be identified” (pp. 82- 
83). Particularly apropos might have been a discussion of the section in Petro- 
nius' Satyricon (83, 88-89, cited without comment in n. 72) dealing with the 
reaction of Encolpius and Eumolpus to certain paintings in a pinacotheca. An 
apparent group of three mythological scenes is perceived by Encolpius as re- 
lated by the common subject of handsome youths (Ganymede, Hyacinthus, Hy- 
las) who were loved by gods, while another panel painting representing the fall 
of Troy elicits from Eumolpus an ekphrasis in verse. 

The third chapter is largely devoted to an analysis of the way the author 
perceives that the spiral frieze of the Column of Trajan was meant to be read, 
both horizontally (or rather diagonally) and vertically, with due attention being 
given to the matter of the vantage points in the Forum of Trajan from which 
certain important figures and scenes were designed to be viewed. Diagrams help 
elucidate Brilliant’s argument that “tableaux,” made up of a series of contigu- 
ous bands on a given “side” of the column, were established in part by the de- 
vice of repetitive, related representations of Trajan. Although correspondences 
among scenes on a single side would not have been difficult to see, especially 
from the balconies of the flanking libraries or the upper stories of the Basilica 
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Ulpia, the author believes that because of the limits of visibility the extended 
narrative of the frieze could not have been readily understood as it spiraled 
around and up the column. He nonetheless agrees with W. Gauer (Untersu- 
chungen zur Traianssäule. I: Darstellungsprogramm und künstlerischer 
Entwurf [Berlin 1977] 24-54) that there are groups of related scenes forming 
units of the historical narrative that may continue along for four or more bands. 
It is worth considering whether the viewer in antiquity might not in fact have 
been assisted in following this developing narrative by some visual azde-mé- 
morire. For example, the scenes depicted on the column might have been repre- 
sented on an unrolled scroll or scrolls (perhaps with accompanying labels or 
brief descriptions) permanently displayed in one of the flanking libraries, where 
(as has often been noted) Trajan’s lost commentarii on the Dacian Wars would 
likewise have been kept. These commentaries were undoubtedly the primary 
historical source for his Dacian campaigns, commemorated also by the column 
itself. Brief but interesting is Brilliant’s discussion of the relationship, regarded 
as primarily ideological, between the frieze and the commentarz of Caesar (pp. 
101-2), which could have constituted a model for Trajan's own lost commen- 
taries. Consideration 15 given also to the question of possible artistic models and 
sources for the frieze and more particularly for the tableau panels of the 
column. In the author's discussion of monuments that owe some conceptual 
debt to the column, some telling observations are made. He notes, for example, 
that detached ceremonial scenes rather than synoptic tableaux dominate the 
helical composition of the Column of Marcus Aurelius (p. 115), that the alle- 
gorical mode of the panels of the Arch of Septimius Severus in the Roman Fo- 
rum devalues the historical content (pp. 116-17), and that the reuse of reliefs 
from earlier monuments on the Arch of Constantine brought the past into the 
present so that it might become the foundation of future programs, thereby 
collapsing temporal distinctions (p. 122). - 

Mythological sarcophagi are dealt with in the fourth and final chapter. 
The modes of narrative presentation developed for these sarcophagi are seen as 
departing from the conventional sequence of the literary sources for the myths 
and moving "in the direction of greater visual coherency as a result of the con- 
densation and rearrangement of traditional subject matter" (p. 125). Brilliant 
points out that the shape of the sarcophagus conditioned the observer's percep- 
tion of the narrative, with the large front panel obviously receiving primary 
emphasis and the scenes on the sides, lid, and sometimes the back serving in a 
sense as glosses on the narrative represented on the front. Understandably 
enough, the subject matter of these sarcophagi commonly relates to death or to 
the transition to an afterlife. Beginning in the second century a.n., the myth of 
Meleager is found to be particularly popular (as on Etruscan cinerary urns) be- 
cause of the parallels it might offer with the life and ultimate fate of the patron. 
Although this chapter is largely devoted to the ways in which the narrative con- 
tent of this myth arid others (e.g., the fate of Actaeon, the life of Achilles) were 
variously expressed on different sarcophagi, the author also offers a brief dis- 
cussion of a mid-fourth century A.D. silver plate from Kaiseraugst in Switzer- 
land. He regards its designer as having given the composition a hint of cyclical 
motion around the polar episode, reminiscent of the helical design of the 
columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. Perhaps so, but it seems to me that the 
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composition of the plate resembles far more closely that of a fifth century s.c. 
kylix by the Kodros Painter in the British Museum. This work shows a similar 
solution to the problem of filling space in its representation of the Theseus cycle 
in a continuous narrative fashion: Theseus appears in six scenes in a band run- 
ning around the interior of the cup and in a seventh scene in the central tondo 
( ARV? 1269,4). 

Although necessarily selective in the monuments it analyzes, this is an 
important book rich in ideas about the relationship between visual and verbal 
ways of conveying a narrative message. As such, it will be of special value and 
interest to art historians and to those concerned with oral and written forms of 
narrative. 


JOHN POLLINI 
Joins HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


THOMAS BERRES. Die Entstehung der Aeneis. Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner Verlag 
GMBH, 1982. Pp. xii + 337. DM 68. (Hermes Einzelschriften, Heft 45) 


Although his title recalls Alfred Gercke’s book by the same name (Berlin 
1913), Berres discards as much as he takes from traditional analytical scholar- 
ship. This is not an easy book to read, nor can it be: The mass of comparative 
material he presents invariably forces the reader to consult all the relevant 
texts, but in so doing we appreciate the scope of his undertaking and the enor- 
mous care lavished on it. His methods of analysis, not always new, are applied 
with considerable ingenuity, rigor, and restraint. He traverses some old analyti- 
cal ground — contradictions, half-lines, repetitions, similes, stylistic peculiari- 
ties — but he also has much of interest to add about Vergil's style and method of 
composition. 

Berres begins by examining what our sources say about the composition 
of the Aeneid. While he accepts the tradition about a (rather general) prose 
outline (p. 188), he believes (contrary to prevailing opinion) that initially Vergil 
composed the poem in its present order, arguing that particulatim and nihil ad 
ordinem (which Suetonius applied to the process of composition) should be un- 
derstood as referring to revision. He is convinced that Vergil revised constantly 
(pp. 15, 197, 249), and to determine the nature of such revisions he focuses 
particularly on the many incomplete verses. It is here that he makes his most 
significànt contribution. 

In his view the half-lines are not provisional phrases ( tzbicines), for they 
occur where revisions appear to have been inserted (pp. 17, 106, and 165, n. 84, 
with good critique of past work). Little more than a summary of some of his 
conclusions can be given here: 

l. Half-lines can appear at the end of insertions and function as transi- 
tions to what follows. Thus the half-line 9.295 follows 9.294, which derives from 
10.824 (pp. 35-45); 1.534 follows 1.530-33, inserted from 3.163-66 (pp. 56- 
72); and 5.653 follows Pyrgo's speech — also a later addition (pp. 73-83). 
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2. Half-lines can indicate where the original ends and the revision begins 
(i.e., they are truncated hexameters). Among these he would place 1.560 (pp. 
297 ff.), 2.787 (pp. 110-28); 2.767 (pp. 141-57), 3.470 (pp. 157-68), 5.294 and 
5.322 (pp. 169-88), 8.41 (pp. 189-212). 

3. Half-lines can indicate where a simile was inserted (cf. pp. 84-109, esp. 
pp. 95, 104). Particularly ingenious is his explanation (p. 88) of how the simile 
of the ants arose in 4.401-7 (half-line in 4.400). Others in this category are 
2.623 (simile in 624-31), 2.468 (simile in 469-75), 7.702 (simile in 703-5), 
10.728 (simile in 723-28), and 5.595 (second simile in 594-95). 

Sometimes his arguments become convoluted, as in the discussion of the 
half-line at 3.218 (pp. 212-39). Since the omen of the tables in Book 7 does not 
presuppose Celaeno’s prophecy, Berres considers the omen earlier, even though 
he also believes that both this scene (esp. 7.130-51)-and-the-rest of Book 7 have 
been reworked (pp. 220-26). Although generally he treats passages that have 
echoes in neighboring scenes as original, here he explains several striking paral- 
lels between the rest of Book 3 and 3.219-67 (which he considers later) as rem- 
nants of an earlier version (pp. 232-34). Such reasoning undermines his meth- 
odology, for the presence of original elements in revised passages reduces the 
significance of verbal links for determining priority. But while we may question 
aspects of his methodology (see below) or disagree with interpretations of par- 
ticulars, these intricate and closely reasoned sections still provide a more satis- 
factory explanation of the origin of the half-lines than any so far proposed. 

In the rest of the book Berres concentrates on verbal repetitions, although 
useful observations on this subject are scattered throughout (cf. pp. 46-55, 
129-40, 158-59, 129, n. 2, 131, n. 9, 163, n. 76). The mass of his examples is 
prodigious; and while the evidence may occasionally admit various interpreta- 
tions, what he says is quite persuasive about Vergil’s method of composition. 

Berres argues both that many repetitions arose during revision, because 
Vergil would study his own works (pp. 51-55, 75, n. 4, 124), in order to incor- 
porate or refine past formulations (pp. 72, 100, 164, n. 77), and also that in the 
process he deliberately created an intricate web of associations (p. 240, cf. also 
107, 188, 226-27). He believes, too, that sometimes Vergil actually consulted 
passages already written (cf. pp. 14, 51-55, 75 with n. 4, 88). This procedure 
corresponds to what Knauer previously observed about Vergil’s imitations of 
Homer (cf. Die Aeneis und Homer, p. 337, n. 1). The assumption that the 
echoes reflect a conscious poetic purpose underlies much of Berres’ argumenta- 
tion about the priority or posteriority of the various passages; and in this way he 
departs radically from traditional analytical scholarship. 

. . His criteria for determining priority generally take the following forms. 
The orzginal passage: (a) does not presuppose the other passage (p. 152); (b) is 
more natural in its context (p. 71, n. 50); (c) is closer to its ostensible Greek or 
Latin model (pp. 69, 85, 92-93, 100, 112-13, 144-45, 247, 292, n. 58); and (d) 
contains verbal associations with the surrounding passages ( passim). The imita- 
ton: (a) is not comprehensible without the other passage; (b) is not fully inte- 
grated into its context (pp. 114, 228); (c) is more developed, elaborate, man- 
nered, dynamic, enjambed (pp. 163, n. 77, 66, 67, 68, 97, 119, 126, 248, 270); 
(d) concentrates or combines echoes from various unrelated passages (pp. 141- 
42, 145, n. 17, 168, n. 76, 47 f., 71, 182-83); (e) contains unusual constructions 
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or word choices (pp. 42, 83, 86); and (f) uses more compressed or elliptical 
language (pp. 120, 141-42). 

Space does not permit a full discussion of these criteria, many of which 
have long histories; and I have expressed my own skepticism elsewhere ( Formu- 
lar Language and Poetic Design in the Aeneid, pp. 9-12 and nn. 18, 19). While 
in the abstract many of these criteria seem eminently reasonable, their applica- 
tion to specific instances allows for considerable interpretive latitude. Berres 
knows the difficulties involved (p. 49) as well as the limits of positivism (p. 239). 
He works with extraordinary care, recognizing that the evidence can yield more 
than one plausible conclusion (p. 161, n. 70) and that simpler explanations are 
not necessarily better (p. 146). Many of his conclusions are probable, or at least 
plausible; but the very intricacy and ingenuity of his arguments emphasize how 
elusive questions of priority really are, while the elaborate concatenation of 
probabilities at times risks becoming circular. 

The appropriateness of a line is often a matter of interpretation. The old 
argument that Geo. 4.352 must be a playful echo of 1.127 (p. 304) ignores the 
fact that flavum in Geo. 4.352 (from the Homeric xanthos?) is a more common 
epithet than placidum (1.127). For Geo. 4.420 (=1.161) and the whole passage 
in which it occurs, the obvious model is not the Phorkys harbor (Od. 13.96 ff.) 
but the Proteus episode in Od. 4.351-572. Berres also believes (pp. 228 ff.) that 
3.250 (=10.104) and 3.395 (=10.114) must derive from Jupiter’s momentous 
utterance, because the converse— “playful” and “ironic” lines recurring in a 
serious context — he deems unlikely. Yet what of Catull. 66.39 and its relation to 
Aen. 6.640? 

Nor is proximity to the poetic model a reliable guide when several possi- 
bilities exist. Is the storm in 3.192-95 (==5.8-11) closer to Od. 14.301-4 (pp. 
129-30) or to Od. 12.403-6 (Knauer, pp. 186, 187, n. 2)? Did 1.744 (Arcturum 
pluviasque Hyadas geminosque Triones) derive from 3.516 (pp. 46-55), which 
imitates Homer (Od. 5.270-75; Il. 18.486-89), or did it arise independently? 
The song of Iopas (1.742-46) seems influenced by three cosmological accounts: 
by the song of Demodocus in Od. 8.266-366 (allegorically interpreted in antiq- 
uity, cf. Knauer, pp. 168, n. 2), by the end of the Second Georgic (1.742 < 
Geo. 2.478, 1.745 f. = Geo. 2.481 f.), and by the Shield of Achilles (Il. 18.484 
> 1.742 = Geo. 2.478, cf. also Il. 18.485-89). The description of the Wain 
which never dips into the Ocean (cf. Il. 18.487-89) may well have suggested 
1.745 (Geo. 2.481), while 1.744 could have been influenced by Il. 18.486 f. 

Assuming that an original line is linked with its context through verbal 
` echoes; Berres maintains that 6.702, volucriQUE SIMILLIMA somno, ante- 
dates 2.794 (pp. 110-11) because of placidaeQUE SIMILLIMA morti in 6.522 
(from Od. 13.80, hence 702 from 522) and because SIMILLIMA is rare in the 
Aeneid (4 times). But is this really a “reminiscence”? Similis itself is fairly com- 
mon (17 times), nor is the ratio between positive and superlative very unusual 
(cf. facilis, 11:1; miser, 46:8; acer, 39:3). Analogous metrical patterns could 
well have helped shape such a phrase (cf. 2.5, 411, 518, 519, 655, 
6.231—4.650, 6.618, 11.761). Elsewhere (pp. 282-303) Berres argues that in 
the Jupiter-Venus scene vv. 157-222 are later, because vv. 223-304 re-echo in 
the rest of the book, particularly in the description of the storm (pp. 292 f.). 
Some parallels (e.g., 55 — 245, 58 — 280) are striking, but do they establish 
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priority? Here a more detailed analysis of Vergil’s structural indebtedness to 
Homer would have been appropriate, and it is surprising that in his discussions 
of Homeric models Berres makes very little use of Knauer's monumental work. 
But the main problem is that intentional and unconscious echoes are not easily 
distinguished. The latter can reveal patterns of thought and thus support the 
priority, or at least the genetic coherence of certain passages, but the former are 
unreliable guides, for (as Berres has admitted) Vergil may well have inserted 
such lines later. 

But these criticisms should not detract from the overall value of the book. 
Its subject invites debate. Reservations about the analytical approach remain, 
but they must now be argued much more closely than before.’ 


- WALTER MOSKALEW 
BALL STATE UNIVERSITY 


"There are very few misprints. P. 61: read “sense-pause” not "sens-pause"; p. 46 
n. 6: "Furius Bibaculus fr. 9” not "Furius Antias"; p. 167: "III 471-505" not "II"; p. 120: 
“IJ 792-4" not "782"; p. 172: "Szene in IX" not "XI"; p. 184: "Versuch" not “Versucht”; 
p. 272, n. 110: "VI 1£." not "V 1f.” 


TOMAS HAGG. The Novel in Antiquity. Oxford, Blackwell and Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1983. Pp. xii + 364, 90 illustrations. $30.00. 


Thisisa splendid book. Hägg entitles it The Novel zn Antiquity. and does 
not disappoint his reader, for he discusses virtually all imaginative prose fiction 
from antiquity. Where he does not discuss a work in detail, he chooses examples 
carefully and illustrations intelligently so that he whets the reader's appetite for 
further study. Then in a comprehensive bibliography admirably arranged, 
Hágg points the interested reader in the right direction. This book is in fact the 
second, revised edition of a work of the same name published in Swedish in 
1980. Armed with a sense of humor and an English style designed to clarify and 
to inform, Hágg sets out to take his reader through the ancient world's version 
of popular literature. While Hágg is as familiar as any scholar with certain de- 
fects in the ancient novels, he is also aware, unlike many, of the great merits. 
Since the Satyricon of Petronius and the Metamorphoses of Apuleius are more 
often studied than the other ancient novels and thus more familiar, Hägg seems 
content to fit these two Latin novels into places in the larger scheme of ancient 
prose fiction and not to try to break new ground in research in them. 

.. The largest part of this book is given over to a discussion of the five Greek 
novels (those of Chariton, Xenophon Ephesius, Longus, Achilles Tatius, and 
Heliodorus) which have come down to us whole. By laying out the structure of 
each novel and showing how the characters play off against each other, Hágg 
clearly demonstrates the differences among the five major Greek novels and 
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perhaps now, and once and for all time, has set aside the handbook comment 
that the Greek novels are really similar copies of the same thing. Hägg also 
offers brief summaries and evaluations of those tantalizing fragments of Greek 
novels (Ninus Romance, Sesonchosis Romance, Metiochus and Parthenope, 
Lollianus’ Phoenzcica, the Jolaus fragments) of which there is still some hope to 
find more in the papyrus dumps of Egypt. 

After a short discussion of reasons for the rise of the novel in antiquity, 
the society that gave birth to it, and the literary heritage that formed it, Hägg 
devotes considerable attention to the “historical” novels (Pseudo-Callisthenes’ 
Alexander Romance, romances of Dictys and Dares, and the anonymous Apol- 
lonius of Tyre) showing how they were a natural development from the fiction 
of “tragic history.” 

Hägg concludes his study of the ancient novel with a brief but fascinating 
look at the hagiographic novels of the lives of “saints” (Paul and Thecla, and 
the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions). Some novels were and re- 
main literary works; some are folktales that have literary futures; some were 
literary works that have begun to slip back toward popular tales; some were 
religious works that are transformed into pretentious novels; and finally some 
are edifying religious works that formerly were adventure stories. 

The ancient novel did not, however, die and remain buried in the politi- 
cal ruins of the ancient world. Like epic, tragedy, and lyric poetry, the novel as 
a literary genre was born in the fertile imagination of the classical mind and 
through discovery and rediscovery came to form the basis for the modern equiv- 
alent. Hágg traces the Nachleben of the Greek novel to its first renaissance in 
the Byzantine era, and of the “popular” novel to its preservation in Christian 
guises. He demonstrates that by the sixteenth century the ancient novel was one 
of the most vibrant literary forces in Europe. Throughout his book Hagg sup- 
plies appropriate pictures and appropriately ends with a pleasant pictorial sup- 
plement entitled “Daphnis and Chloe in the Mirror of Art.” 


GARETH SCHMELING 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
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1986 Summer Seminars for College Teachers 


The National Endowment for the Humanities is pleased to announce 
- that tifty-six seminars for college teachers will be offered during the 
summer of 1986. Places will be offered to 672 participants at twenty- 
eight different institutions across the United States plus two in Italy. 
Each of the twelve participants in a seminar will receive a stipend 
of $3,000 to help cover travel to and from the seminar location, 
books, and research and living expenses. For eight weeks during the 
summer, participants will work together in an area of mutual interest 
under the direction of a distinguished scholar. Seminar members will 
have access to the collections of a major library, will discuss a body 
of common readings with their colleagues in the seminar, and, out- 
side the seminar, will pursue individual research or study projects of 
their own choosing and design. 

Three of the seminars offered are Roman Art in a Social Context 
(Eleanor Winsor Leach), Religion and Society in Ancient Greece 
(Michael H. Jameson), and Sophists and Skeptics: Humanism in An- 
cient Greek Philosophy (Paul B. Woodruff). 

Copies of the brochure describing the content of each seminar are 
available from the Division of Fellowships and Seminars, Room 316, 
National Endowment for the Humanities, Washington, D.C. 20506. 
The application deadline is March 1, 1986. 
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MUNDI 


Magic and the Occult in the Greek and Roman Worlds 


A Collection of Ancient Texts Translated, Annotated, and Introduced by 


GEORG LUCK 


Magic, miracles, daemonology, divination, astrology, and 
alchemy were the arcana mundi, the secrets of the universe, of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. Georg Luck here provides the first 
comprehensive sourcebook and introduction to magic as it was 
practiced by witches and sorcerers, magi and astrologers, in the 
Greek and Roman worlds. 

The six sections of ARCANA MUNDI bring together more than 
120 ancient documents, arranged thematically to treat different 
kinds of occult practice. Each chapter is designed to equip the 
reader with the knowledge necessary to understand the texts in 
their historical context and in relation to modern theories con- 
cerning parapsychological phenomena. 


$12.95 paperback U 


ITHE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
701 West 40th Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21211 | 


$30.00 hardcover 






INTELLECTUAL Although knovisdoe about the political 
T ; ' ts, leading fi , and literai 
LIFE IN THE | - achievements of the late Roman Republic 


LATE ROMAN exceeds that of any other ancient histori- 


cal period, the character of its intellectual 


REPUBLIC | | climate has remained obscure. Now, Eliz- 


a | abeth Rawson explores the opportunities 
ELIZABETH RAWSON for intellectual endeavor during the 


period with a special focus on the socio-. 


economic background of writers and their 
audiences and on the availability and: use 
of written materials. 


$29.50 


THEOGNIS - Ten scholars explore the vital relation- 


OF | ship between Theognis and Megara and 
more generally between poets and their 


MEGARA city-states. Applying a variety of analyti- 


cal techniques to the extensive but rela- 


Poetry and the tively neglected body of Theognidean 

Polis poetry, they offer a systematic examina- 
tion of the traditional ideologies inherent 

EDITED BY in all archaic Greek poetry. 

THOMAS J. FIGUEIRA Individual chapters explore the social 

AND context and ideological framework of the 

GREGORY NAGY Theognidea, and examine the attitudes of 

| the aristocratic elite of the ancient polis. 


$28.50 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
701 West 40th Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21211 





Caesar 
Politician and Statesman 
Matthias Gelzer 
“The book which students of Roman History have needed... a book 
which at every point gives access to the ancient sources. It is a wise 
book, written by one of the wisest of Roman historians.” 

—Times Literary Supplement 

$8.95 paper 


Early Christianity and Greek Paideia 

Werner Jaeger 

Werner Jaeger shows that without the large postclassical expansion 
of Greek culture the rise of Christian world religion would have 

been impossible. 

"This easy and smooth-flowing but profound book bears the stamp 

of a lifetime devoted to scholarship." —Theology 

Belknap $5.95 paper 
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The Bath-Gymnasium Complex at Sardis 


Fikret K. Yegül 
with a contribution by Mehmet C. Bolgil 


The Bath-Gymnasium at Sardis is 
the most important known example 
of a complex that combines the 
gymnasium, a Greek institution, 
with the Roman bath. This fully 
illustrated volume describes the 
architecture and the history of the 
complex. 


The Archeological Exploration of 
Sardis, Report 3, edited by George 
M. A. Hanfmann and Jane Ayer Scott 


360 halftones, 110 line illus. $45.00 





Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
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NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Contributions and other editorial correspondence should be sent to Diskin 
Clay, Editor, Department of Classics, The Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Maryland 21218, U.S.A. Contributions should be sent m duplicate, 
double spaced, with footnotes double spaced at the end of the article. Notes 
for Contributors appear in AJP 105.1 (Spring 1984), pp. 116-117. Contribu- 
tors who want their manuscripts read anonymously should remove their 
names from the articles they submit but include them in their correspon- 
dence with the editor. It is the journal's policy to require the assignment of 
copyright from all authors. 


The editorial office of the American Journal of Philology is closed during the 


month of August, but contributions will be acknowledged. 


Books for review and correspondence with the Book Review Editor should be 
sent to Frank Romer, Department of Classics, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218, U.S.A. 


Proofs should be returned to the American Journal of Philology, ‘The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 701 West 40th Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21211, 
U.S.A. 


Authors of articles, interpretations, and reviews will receive twenty-five gratis 
offprints of their article, interpretation, or review. 





